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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE SECOND EDITION. 





THE CHANGES in this edition are chiefly those of com- 
pression and correction. The scale of the notes has been 
considerably reduced, and a somewhat more prominent 
place has been given to the Dissertations; so as to 
render the critical part of the work subordinate to the 
historical, and the whole more available as an elucida- 
tion of the most important records of the early Chris- 
tian Church. I trust, also, that the present volume 
will be found free from the numerous minute errors, 
whether of the press or otherwise, with which the first 
edition unfortunately abounded. Among the friendly 
critics to whom I owe the notice of many of these 
errors, I cannot refrain from naming Mr. Nesbitt, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the Queen’s College, Galway; Mr. 
Phinn, of Coxley, Wells; and Mr. Lightfoot, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. I gladly take this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging my obligations, as on a former 
occasion, to my friend Mr. Grove, of Sydenham, for the 
careful revision to which he has subjected the sheets in 
this edition.* 


* The changes made in the Third Edition are too trifling to be noticed. 
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PREFACH. 


oa Game 


In many respects every commentary on the Epistles of 
St. Paul must traverse the same ground, and pursue 
the same plan. But, partly as a justification of enter- 
ing afresh on a field so often trodden, partly as an ex- 
planation of the design of this work, it may be advisable 
briefly to state the peculiarities of the Apostle’s argu- 
ment generally, and of these two Epistles in particular, 
which I have endeavoured to bear in mind. 

Unlike the style of regular treatises, the language 
of St. Paul’s Epistles partakes in an eminent degree of 
the roughness and abruptness of the most familiar let- , 
ters, whilst it also labours with the fervour and vehe- 
mence of the most impassioned oratory. Dictated for 
the most part, not written, his Epistles partake of the 
character of speeches rather than of compositions. He is 
in them the speaking Prophet, not the silent Scribe. He 
almost always conceives himself as ‘ present in Spirit;’ 
as ‘speaking’ to his readers face to face; his Epistle, in 
his mind, becomes himself; and through it he appears 
among them as Elijah before Ahab, as himself before 
Felix. Every sentence is aimed at some special object 
—is influenced by some immediate impulse—is lit up 
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by some personal joy, or darkened by some personal 
sorrow or apprehension. For this reason it is neces- 
sary, beyond what is required in ordinary writings, to 
keep constantly before us both the Apostle and his. 
readers; what they expected from him, what he expected 
from them, and what was the mood or association 
with which he dictated, not merely the Epistle in 
general, but, so far as we can ascertain, each par- 
ticular portion. | 
Further, the Apostle’s style is of that irregular and 
complex kind which often requires an analysis of every 
particle of a sentence, in order to exhibit its structure 
and purpose. In some respects its outward aspect closely 
resembles that of two men, very different from each 
other and from him—Thucydides and Oliver Cromwell.’ 
In all three there is a disproportion between thought 
and language, the thought straining the language till 
it cracks in the process—a shipwreck of grammar 
and logic, as the sentences are whirled through the 
author’s mind—a growth of words and thoughts out 
of and into each other, often to the utter entangle- 
ment of the argument which is framed out of them. 
In the case of St. Paul, there are also peculiar forms of’ 
speech, which he finds it impossible to resist, and which 
whilst, from their frequent recurrence, they help to ex- 
plain each other, almost always act with disturbing 
force on the sentences in which they occur. Such, 
for example, is his habit of balancing two parts of a 
sentence against each other—the joint product, as it 


1 Νο Greek scholar need be re- the Protector (as edited by Mr. 
minded of the characteristics here Carlyle) can fail to see what is in- 
intended in the style of Thucydides. tended in the case of Cromwell. 

No one who reads the speeches of 
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were, of the Hebrew parallelism and the Greek syllo- ” 


gism or dilemma. Or again, the unexpected burst 
into doxology or solemn asseveration. Or the appro- 
priation of the arguments of those against whom, or for 
whom he is pleading, to his own person—the ‘ trans- 
ferring’ to himself ‘in a figure’ what properly belongs 
to others. Or the long digressions, almost after the 
manner of Herodotus, suggested by a word, a remi- 
niscence, an apprehension. Or the sudden rise into 
successive stages of flight, through the various stages 
of spiritual life, not halting till he reaches the throne of 
God; the exact image (if one may borrow an illustra- 
tion from common literature) of the ascent of faith, so 


beautifully portrayed in Southey’s description of the ‘ 


upward voyage of the Glendoveer to Mount Calasay. 

Yet, further, it has been attempted to follow out, 
not only the train of argument and the construction 
of sentences, but the image presented by each separate 
word. Never was there a truer description of any 
style than that which Luther gives of the style of the 
Apostle: ‘The words of St. Paul are not dead words; 
they are living creatures, and have hands and _ feet.’ 
Each word has, as it were, a law, a life, a force of its 
own. It has grown up under the shade of some adja- 
cent argument, or it has been tinged with the colouring 
of its Hebrew original, or of some neighbouring pas- 
sage in the version of the Seventy, or has been animated 
with a vigour before unknown, through the Christian 
and Apostolical use to which it is now for the first time 
applied. And it propagates itself through new sen- 
tences, words, paragraphs, chapters, grown out of it as 
out of some prolific seed of the natural world. 

Yet again, the arguments and words of the Apostle, 


~ 
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unlike those of common writers, have furnished mate- 
rials for systems, for opinions, for doctrines, for prac- 
tices—sometimes rightly, sometimes wrongly deduced 
from them; but still so far connected with them, that 
the image of the Apostolical Epistles can never be com- 
plete, unless we note the associations with which the 
lapse of many centuries has invested them. _ . 

And, finally, there is hardly any considerable section 
of the Epistle that has not exercised some important 
influence, or contained some important lesson, for all 
the future history of mankind; some truth, which is 
here for the first time clearly set forth—some duty, 
which is here most energetically urged—some trait of 
the Apostle’s character, which is here most completely 
illustrated. 

So to draw forth the contents of the two Epistles has 
been my object in the following pages. To this object I 
have endeavoured strictly to confine myself. To enu- 
merate the conflicting interpretations of each passage, 
except where the various interpretations themselves are 
necessary to represent the meaning or complete the 
~ history of the passage—to frame new systems from the 
text of the Apostle—or to justify and attack existing 
systems by his language—would have been to divert 
the attention from the very subject which requires the 
closest concentration. Such a course will, perhaps, dis- 
appoint some readers; but it is a course which may 
safely be left to vindicate itself. Not only must we re- 
member, according to the old saying, that the Scripture 
is its own best interpreter; but also that, by being left 
to interpret itself, it actually yields new instruction 
which else would be lost or overlooked. To any one 
who thus carefully endeavours to reproduce ‘ the argu- 
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ment, the whole argument, and nothing but the argu- 
ment’ of the Apostle, the page, which before seemed 
dead and colourless, will be lit up at once by living 
pictures, by the lights and shades of many trains of 
complex thought, which belong strictly to its history, 
and can only be arrived at through a study of its history. 
Words and ideas which have often been confined to the 
use of particular sections or parties of the Church, when 
seen in their original meaning and connexion recover " 
their independence, and once more have visibly a long 
race to run through the mouths of many generations. 
The direct, practical, personal application which the 
Apostle’s arguments had, at the time when they were 
originally used, if at first sight it might seem to limit 
the universality of their meaning, on second thoughts 
opens, deepens, and widens their application a hundred- 
fold, in proportion as we see the close connexion which 
they had with the practical life of man. 

Thus much would apply to most, if not to all, of the 
Pauline Epistles. The two Epistles to Corinth have a 
special interest of their own. In the first place, they are, 
in one word, the historical Epistles. The First Epistle 
to Corinth gives a clearer insight than any other 
portion of the New Testament into the institutions, | 
feelings, opinions of the Church of the earlier period of 
the Apostolic age. Written, with the exception of the 
two Epistles to Thessalonica, first of any of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and, so far as we know, first of any of the 
writings of the New Testament, it is in every sense the 
earliest chapter of the history of the Christian Church. 
The Second Epistle, though possessing less of general 
interest, is yet the most important document in relation 
to the history of the Apostle himself. No other portions 
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of the New Testament throw an equal amount of light 
at once on his personal character and feelings and on 
the facts of his life. The illustrations which the First 
Epistle furnishes of the general history of the Apos- 
tolical Church, the Second: Epistle furnishes of the 
biography of St. Paul. Both these lessons it has been 
the purpose of the following pages to draw out as fully 
as possible. 

It may be further remarked, that the two Epistles 
to the Corinthians disclose a remarkable passage in the 
Apostle’s life, as a distinct whole. The incidents, on 
which the two letters turn, have a continuous interest 
—a beginning, middle, and end of their own. Some- 
thing of the same kind may be seen in the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, and also in the four Epistles of 
the Roman Imprisonment. But in none can we trace so 
clearly, as in the two successive addresses to Corinth, 
the fluctuations of feeling—the change of plan—the 
effect produced by the tidings from his converts on the 
Apostle—by the conduct and words of the Apostle on 
his converts. Writers of fiction sometimes tell their 
story through epistolary correspondence. The story of 
the real life of the Apostle is told through the medium 
of the two letters to the Corinthians; and it has been 
here attempted to present that story in its different 
aspects, as it is gradually unrolled before our eyes. 


The arrangement, which has been planned with a 
view to these several points, is as follows: 

Each Epistle, and each Section of each Epistle, is 
prefaced by a statement of the circumstances necessary 
to render intelligible the position which the Apostle 
takes up. Each Section, wherever the case admits of 
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such a distribution, is followed by a statement of the 
results, either in Christian history or Christian truth, 
which that Section has contributed to establish. In 
some instances, as in the 11th, 12th, and 14th Chapters 
of the First Epistle, these remarxs have. necessarily as- 
sumed the form of distinct Essays on the several sub- 
jects of the Apostolical Eucharist and Worship, and the 
(Gifts of the Spirit. But, as a general rule, they are con- 
fined to the especial object of each particular argument. 

To each Section I have attached a Translation and 
appended a Paraphrase of its contents. For the prin- 
ciple on which the Translation is made, I refer to the 
note at the end of the Preface. The Paraphrase is 
intended to bring out the meaning of the respective 
Sections, as explained in the preceding annotations. 
The risk, thus incurred, of diluting, and, it may be 
feared, at times lowering the dignity and simplicity of 
the original, is obvious. But the convenience of pre- 
senting the argument in a brief summary is such as to 
overweigh the contrary disadvantages. 

In the Notes, I have, as a general rule, given only 
such quotations as seemed absolutely needed to establish 
the points in question; and have also excluded all re- 
ference to individual commentators. It will, of course, 
be understood that, so far as they were known to me, 
they have all been consulted; and it is hoped that no 
interpretation of a passage has been rejected or adopted, 
without due consideration of the arguments that have 
heen urged for or against it. Special explanations or 

“ations are mentioned only in the following cases; 
namely, where the interpretations have in themselves a 
distinct historical value, as representatives of great 
schools of theology, or where, as often in the case of 


< 
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Bengel, the wisdom or beauty of their expression 
demands a distinct record; or finally, where the works 
referred to are repertories of quotations from Jewish or 
classical authors, as in the case of Wetstein, Schittgen, 
Lightfoot, and Heydenreich.* 

The genuineness of these Epistles has never been 
disputed; and, as the internal evidence is a sufficient 
guarantee of that genuineness without any external 
support, it is needless to say more on this subject than 
to point out the great interest, attaching to two abso- 
lutely undisputed documents of such importance to 
the history of the period. Whatever facts or statements 
are proved by these Epistles, will be accepted as proved 
by the severest criticism that has ever been applied to 
any ancient remains of whatever kind. 

The Text is that which Lachmann has published as 
the nearest approach to the authentic text of the first 
three centuries. The grounds for preferring his text to 
any other are elsewhere stated.” It may be enough 
here to observe, that whilst, on the one hand, the differ- 
ences between this and the Received Text very rarely 
affect the sense, on the other hand, they materially in- 
crease the force and simplicity of the style; and it 
is this consideration which to one unskilled in MSS. 
is the most convincing proof of their antiquity. There 
is a@ rudeness in form, an abruptness in construction, 
a vivacity in expression, which convey an irresistible 


1 Most of the commentaries on the 
Epistles to the Corinthians are con- 
tained in the great collections, an- 
cient and modern, of annotations on 
the New, Testament. The special 
writers on these two Epistles are 
few in number,—Heydenreich, Bill- 
roth, Osiander, Meyer, and Reiche, 
in Germany, are the most important. 


To these I would add a MS. com- 
mentary on 8 portion of these 
Epistles by Mr. Bonamy Price, to 
which I had the advantage of access 
several years ago, when 1 under- 
took this work. 

% See Professor Jowett’s Preface 
to the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
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impression of primitive originality, analogous to that 
which is produced by an ancient edifice compared with 
Α modern imitation. 

The variations in the Received Text’ are inserted 
at the foot of the Text, with the exception of such as_ 
are of perpetual recurrence (such as ovrw for ovrws, 
and ἐστίν for ἐστί before vowels). In the Commentary 
they are only noticed in cases either where the authority 
is nearly equal, or where they suggest some general 
remark. 

For the sake of understanding the occasional refer- 
ences to the MSS. as well as with the view of giving in 
a concise form the basis of the Text which has been 
followed, it may be as well to extract from the pre- 
faces of Wetstein, Tischendorf, and Dean Alford, in their 
respective editions of the New Testament, the names 
of the chief MSS. on which the Greek text of the 
Epistles to the Corinthians is founded. 

The two Epistles to the Corinthians are contained, 
with more or less completeness, in eleven uncial MSS. 
written between the 4th and 9th centuries. 


The 5th century. A, ‘the Alexandrine,’ in the British Museum. 
Deficient 2 Cor. iv. 13—xii. 6. 


The 4th century. B, ‘the Vatican,’ at Rome. 


The 5th century. (©, ‘of Ephrem,’ at Paris. Deficient 1 Cor. vii. 
18—ix. 6; xii. 8—xv. 40; 2 Cor. x. 8— 
xu. 13. 


The 6th century. Ὦλ, ‘Claromontanus’ (so called from Beza’s belief 


that it was taken from the Monastery of 
Clermont, near Beauvais), in the Imperial 


2The only important variations 1 So called from an erroneous sup- 
are those in 1 Cor. vii. 5, 33, ix. 15, position of its being a continuation 
rili. 3, xv. 51; 2 Cor. x. 12, xii. 1. of Beza’s MS. D. 
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The 10th century 
or later. 


The 9th century. 


The 9th century. 


The 6th century. 


The 7th century. 


The 5th century. 


The 9th century. 


The 9th century. 


F*. 


M. 
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Library at Paris. It has been touched by 
several hands, whose corrections are marked 
D!. D2. D?. 1 Cor. xiv. 183—22 supplied 
by a later hand. 


Once in the Abbey of St. Germain des Prés at 
Paris, and hence called ‘ Sangermanensis,’ 
but now at St. Petersburg. A faulty copy 
of D. 


‘ Augiensis ’ (so called from the Monastery of 
Reichenau —‘ Augia major’ or ‘ dives’— 
in Switzerland), at Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
Deficient 1 Cor. iii, 8—16; vi. 7—14. 


‘Boernerianus’ (so called from Professor 
Boerner, its former owner), in the Royal 
Library at Dresden. Deficient as F. 


‘ Coislinianus’ (so called from its first pos- 
sessor Bishop Coislin, of Metz), in the Im- 
perial Library at Paris. Mere fragments, 
only containing fifteen verses of the First 
Epistle (x. 22—29, and xi. 9—16). 

‘Coislinianus 1’ (so called from the same 
Bishop), at Paris. A few quotations in the 
scholia to a LXX. ΜΡ., only containing two 
verses of the First Epistle (vii. 89, xi. 29), 
and three of the Second (iii. 18, ix. 7, xi.33). 

‘Petropolitanus, contains among other frag- 
ments 1 Cor. xv. 58—xvi. 9. 

‘ Mosquensis,’ at Moscow. Deficient 1 Cor. 
i, l—vi. 18; viii. 7—11. 

‘ Angelicus Romanus’ (so called from the 
Angelican Library in which it is contained), 
at Rome. With this most of the readings 
of the Received Text agree. 


Hamburgensis et Londinensis, containing 1 
Cor. xv. 52—2 Cor. i. 15, and 2 Cor. x. 18— 


Xi. 5. 


At the close of the Second Epistle I have subjoincd 
in an Appendix, the apocryphal correspondence between 
the Corinthians and St. Paul, preserved in the Church 


of Armenia. 


NOTE 


ON 


THE CORRECTED ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE 
EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS, 


In the Authorised Version of 1611, the Epistles were trans- 
lated by the Fifth out of the Six Companies or Committees 
appointed for the whole work. It consisted of seven persons, 
Dr. Barlow, Dr. Hutchinson, Dr. Spencer, Mr. Fenton, Mr. 
Rabbett, Mr. Sanderson, Mr. Dakins; each of whom trans- 
lated a part, to be submitted to the revision of the whole 
Committee. 

To which of these, therefore, the translation of the Epistles 
to the Corinthians in its present form is to be ascribed, cannot 
now be ascertained. But inasmuch as the version of these 
Epistles in 1611, in common with that of the whole Bible, was 
professedly based on the ‘ Bishops’ Bible ’ of 1568, and inasmuch 
as the alterations from that earlier Version are very slight, the 
virtual translators of the Epistles to the Corinthians, as we now 
have them, are those who were concerned in that work in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Of these, the name of the translator of the 
First Epistle is learned from the initials affixed, G. G.—Dr. 
Gabriel Goodman, Dean of Westminster. The Second Epistle 
having no such marks, its translator is not known.! 


I have given here the text of the Authorised Version, with 
such corrections only as were required for the sake of more 
faithfully representing the sense of the original. They are as 
follows : ? 


1 See ‘The English Hexapla,’ pp. 148, 156. 
3 For an er of the mode adopted to denote these corrections, 
seo p. 20. 
& 


ΧΥΠΙ ON THE CORRECTED ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


(I) Such as are produced by a restoration of the text of the 
ancient MSS. as represented by Lachmann. 

(II) Such as are produced by a better system of punctuation. 

(111) Such as are produced by transposing the words into 
a nearer conformity with the original order. 

(IV) Such as are produced by bringing out the emphasis of 
words, apparent in the original text either from the use of the 
pronoun, or from the place of the words in the sentence. 

(V) Such as are required by inaccuracy of translation. Of 
these inaccuracies : 

(1) Some few are from mere carelessness, without any au- 
thority in the Received Text, or any assignable motive: e.g. 
in 1 Cor. i. 4 ‘ Jesus Christ’ is substituted for ‘ Christ Jesus; ’ 
in 1 Cor. i. 7 ‘ coming’ for ‘ revelation ’ (this is peculiar to the 
Version of 1611); in 1 Cor. 1. 19 ‘ own’ is inserted, in vii. 37 
it is omitted. 

(2) Some few must probably be ascribed to theological fear 
or partiality. In 1 Cor. ix. 27 the word ἀδόκιμου is translated 
‘cast away, instead of its usual rendering, ‘ reprobate,’ appa- 
rently in order to avoid the conclusion that the Apostle might 
fall away from grace. In 1 Cor. xi. 27 the words ἐσθίῃ ἢῆ 
πίνῃ are rendered ‘eat and drink,’ in order to avoid the 
inference that the Eucharist might be received under one 
kind. 

(3) Some few are not so much inaccuracies as obsolete ex- 
pressions. In 1 Cor. iv. 4 ἐμαυτῷ σύνοιδα is rendered «1 know 
nothing by myself,’ where ‘ by’ is used in a provincial and an- 
tiquated sense for ‘ against.’ The word ‘ of’ is used for ‘ from,’ 
as in 2 Cor. xii. 6, ‘ heareth of me;’ ‘ unto’ for ‘ by,’ in 2 Cor. 
xu. 20; ‘ without’ for ‘ beyond,’ in 2 Cor. x. 15; and so with 
others. Under this head should perhaps be placed the render- 
ing of δοῦλον by ‘servant,’ instead of ‘ slave,’ which originated 
partly in the fact that ‘ servants’ at the period of the Transla- 
tion, being of a more servile character, might more properly 
be taken as the class corresponding to the ancient domestic 
slaves, partly in the fact that our word ‘slave’ is comparatively 
modern, and is only used twice in the Authorised Version— 
Jer. ii. 14; Rev. xvii. 13. 

(4) Some are not mistranslations so much as retentions of 
the original Greek (or Latin) words, a practice which increased 
in the two versions of 1568 and 1611; e.g. ‘ mysteries’ for 
μυστήρια, instead of ‘ secrets;’ ‘heresies’ for αἱρέσει», instead 
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of ‘ sects ;’ ‘ charity’ for ἀγάπη, from the Vulgate caritas, in- 
stead of ‘ love.’ 

(5) Some are occasioned by the uncertainty of the Greek 
idiom of the New Testament. Of these there are three classes 
of cases. 

(a) The Greek aorist is usually rendered by a present or 
perfect. That in some cases it may or must be so rendered, is 
hardly to be doubted. But its preterite signification is so much 
the most usual, that I have thought it best, as a general rule, so 
to represent it in the English. As a remarkable instance may 
be quoted 1 Cor. vi. 11, ‘ Ye were washed, ye were sanctified, 
ye were justified ;’ instead of ‘ Ye are washed, ye are sanctified, 
ye are justified.’ 

(5) The article is imperfectly given in the Authorised Ver- 
sion. Thus in 1 Cor. 1. 22, ’lovdatos and” EdAnves are rendered 
‘the Jews’ and ‘ the Greeks,’ instead of ‘ Jews’ and ‘ Greeks ;’ 
a slight variation, but one which mars the full force of the mean- 
ing, ‘such characters as Jews,’ or ‘as Greeks.’ In 1 Cor. v. 9, 
on the other hand, ἔγραψα ἐν τῇ ἐπιστολῇ, “1 wrote in the [or 
“in my ”| Epistle,’ is rendered ‘I wrote in an Epistle,’ which 
conveys a sense only compatible with the (erroneous) supposi- 
tion that there was a lost Epistle. At the same time there are 
cases where the rule can hardly be applied, as in Μακεδόνε», 
Μακεδόσι in 2 Cor. ix. 2, 4, or in the title of the Epistles Πρὸς 
Κορινθίου». 

(ο) The universal use of the subjunctive in dependent clauses 
makes it difficult to draw the distinction between ‘ might’ and 
‘may,’ which in classical Greek is effected by the use of the 
optative in those cases where our idiom requires ‘might.’ But 
here, as in the case of the aorist, I have endeavoured to repre- 
sent the idiom of the New Testament by rendering the subjunc- 
tive ‘ may ’ as often as possible. Thus in 2 Cor. xii. 8, ἐδόθη 
μοι. . « ayyedos Σατανᾶ, ἵνα µε κολαφίζρ, ‘there was given me 
a messenger of Satan that he may buffet me, the English idiom 
would admit and perhaps require ‘might;’ but the possible 
force of κολαφίζῃ can only be shown by retaining ‘ may.’ 

(6) There is a want of due appreciation of the various shades 
of meaning in words, and a consequent carelessness as to using, 
if possible, one and the same English word for one and the same 
Greek word. Beyond a certain point such uniformity and ex- 
actness are unattainable. The diversity of the two languages 


is an insuperable obstacle, and even in the original language the 
a 2 
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same word is used often in such different senses, as to render 
the same version impossible. But within reasonable limits 
the object may be secured; and in a style like the Apostle’s, 
where so much turns on the use of particular words, such 
precision is of considerable importance. It has therefore been 
my object to select in each case the English word which, either 
from its own appropriateness, or from its being the one most 
generally used, would most easily represent the Greek word 
wherever it occurred ; if possible not using the same English 
word for more than one Greek word, nor translating the same 
Greek word by more than one English word, or at most two 
(and two are always sufficient), so as to prevent the rise of any 
confusion between them. 

Thus, for example, it may be impossible to find one English 
word which will meet every use of παρακαλεῖν and its deriva- 
tives. But (with perhaps one exception, 2 Cor. xi. 8, τὸν 
κύριον παρεκάλεσα, where the context compels us to throw into 
it the sense of ‘ entreaty ’) every passage may be rendered either 
by ‘ exhort’ or ‘ comfort.’ Instead of this, the Authorised Ver- 
sion has used, almost indiscriminately, ‘ comfort,’ ‘ console,’ * be- 
seech,’ ‘ entreat,’ ‘ desire,’ ‘ exhort :’ e.g. in 2 Cor. 1. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
where the force of the passage mainly depends on the recur- 
rence of precisely the same word, and where there is not a 
shadow of reason for altering it, it is translated six times ‘ com- 
fort,’ and four times ‘ consolation.’ 

Again, δύναμις may mostly be translated with equal propriety 
‘ power,’ or ‘ strength,’ or in some passages the one, in some 
the other may be more appropriate; and the same may be said 
of ‘infirmity,’ or ‘ weakness,’ as a rendering of ἀσθένεια. But 
yet in 2 Cor. xi, 21—xin. 4, where the whole continuity of 
thought depends on the opposition between the two being vividly 
preserved, ἀσθένεια and its cognate words are in the Authorised 
Version, rendered four times ‘ weakness,’ and four times ‘ in- 
firmity ;’ and δύναμιο, in like manner, twice ‘strength,’ and 
three times ‘power.’ So ἰσχυρόο and δυνατόν might with 
equal propriety be translated ‘mighty,’ and ‘strong ;’ but for 
the convenience of 1 Cor. 1. 25—28, and 2 Cor. xii. 7—10, I 
have chosen ‘mighty’ for ἰἐσχυρός, and ‘strong’ for δυνατόν. 
ἐξουσία and its derivatives come more properly under the name 
of “ right’ than any other corresponding English word; but 

‘ power ’ will perhaps be most suitable to all the pisces where 
it occurs. See especially 1 Cor. vi. 12. 
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~ λόγος, in all cases but 1 Cor. i. 5, may be translated ‘ word.’ 
The advantage may be seen in 1 Cor. i. 17, 18. 

κρίνειν and its derivatives, which in these Epistles are of 
frequent and emphatic occurrence, may all be comprehended 
under ‘judge;’ with the exception perhaps of διακρίνω as in 
1 Cor. iv. 7, xi. 29, 32, and συγκρίνω as in 1 Cor. i. 13; 
2 Cor. x. 12. See especially 1 Cor. ii. 14, 15. 

χάρις may be rendered ‘ grace,’ not as the best word, but as 
the one which most effectually meets all the cases. 

ἅγιος, ἅγιοι, ἁγιάζω, dylacpos, ἁγιοσύνη, which are respec- 
tively translated ‘holy,’ ‘saints,’ ‘sanctify,’ ‘ sanctification,’ 
‘holiness,’ might be rendered uniformly by adopting through- 
out either the Latin form, ‘ saintly,’ ‘ saints,’ ‘ sanctify, ‘ sanc- 
tification, ‘ saintliness, or the English, ‘ holy,’ ‘ the holy ones,’ 
‘ hallow,’ ‘ hallowing,’ ‘ holiness. And δίκαιος, δικαιοῦν, δικαι- 
οσύνη, might be either ‘ just,’ ‘ to justify, ‘ justice,’ or § righteous,’ 
‘to make righteous,’ ‘ righteousness.’ In the latter case uni- 
formity is hardly possible. But in the former I have ventured 
to attempt it, in all cases, except that of οἱ ator, for which I 
have still retained ‘ the saints.’ 

These are the most important cases of alteration. The fol- 
lowing may also be mentioned : 

ἀγάπη, § love.’ 

βεβαιοῦν, {ο confirm κυροῦν, ε{0 establish.’ 

διάκονο» ‘ minister ;’ δοῦλος, «Εἶβνο; ὑπηρέτην, ‘ servant.’ 

δοκιμή, * proof,’ and its derivatives, ‘ approved,’ ‘ unapproved.’ 

διαθήκη, “ covenant.’ 

ixavos, ‘sufficient.’ See 2 Cor. 11. 16, ii. 6. 

θλίβειν, Orbis, ‘ trouble ;’ Avan, λυπεῖν, ‘ sorrow,’ ‘ to make 
SOITY.’ 

κόσμον, “ world ;’ αἰών, ‘ age.’ 

καταργεῖν, ‘to make to vanish away.’ 

καταρτίζειν, * to join together.’ 

καυχᾶσθαι, ‘ to boast.’ 

λαλῶ, ‘I speak ;” λόγω and φημέ § I say,’ or ‘I tell.’ 

πόποιθα, ‘1 have confidence ;’ 3 θαῤῥώ, ‘I am bold;’ χαίρω, 
‘I rejoice,’ except in 2 Cor. xiii. 11. 

τέκνον, ‘child ;’ νήπιος, ΄ babe ;’ παιδίον, ‘little child;’ vids, 
‘son.’ See 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 

The perpetually recurring particle δέ I have rendered by 
‘but,’ ‘ and,’ and ‘now ;’ reserving the longer forms of ‘ how- 
bet,’ &c. for ἀλλά. 
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For the sake of preserving the proper emphasis on ‘man’ for 
ἄνθρωπος, I have substituted ‘one’ in the translations of ovdels 
and τις, wherever they occur. 


The agitation respecting the Revision of the Authorised 
Version, which has arisen since the first edition of this work, 
may make it necessary to state explicitly that the translation 
here given is not put forward as a sample of what would be 
desirable in a popular and authorised translation of the New 
Testament. My object, on the contrary, has been to put the 
English reader as nearly as possible in possession, not merely 
of the sense, but of the abruptness, the obscurity, the singu- 
larity of the style, of the original text: and for this purpose I 
have felt justified in sacrificing much of the perspicuity and 
convenience of diction, which no translation designed for gene- 
ral use could venture to abandon. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Oe 


CorRINTH, at the time of the Christian era, was very different 
from the city of which we read in the narratives of Corinth at 
Thucydides and Xenophon. The supremacy which ὃν Period 
had been enjoyed at earlier periods of Greek history Epistles. 

by Argos, Sparta, Athens, and Thebes, in turn, had, in the last 
stages of that eventful drama, come round to Corinth, often 
before the ally and rival, but never till the last years of its in- 
dependent existence the superior, of the other Grecian common- 
wealths. When the native vigour of the other states of Greece 
had been broken by the general submission to Alexander and 
his successors,' Corinth rose at once to that eminence which 
the strength of her position as the key of the Peloponnesus, and 
the convenience of her central situation for purposes of commu- 
nication and commerce, would naturally have secured to her. 
Accordingly, the last glory of the Martinmas summer of Greece, 
in the days of the Achean League, was shed almost exclusively ν 
on Corinth.?, Here the nominal independence of the Greek 
nation was proclaimed by Flamininus. Here also descended 
the final blow by which that show of freedom was destroyed 
by Mummius. The greatness of the closing history of Corinth 


1 An excellent description of the Howson, vol. i. ch. 12; and the 
state of Corinth at this period isto article ‘Corinthus’ in Dr. Smith’s ν 
be found in Leake’s Morea, vol. iii. Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
c. 28. Compare also the quotations Geography. 
from classical authors in Wetstein’s * ‘Corinthus totius Greecise lumen.’ 
Notes on 1 Cor. i. 1; the Life and —Cic. pro Leg. Man. 5. ‘Achaiwm 
Epistles of St. Paul, by the Rev. W. caput, Greecis decus.’—Filorus, ii. 

‘ J. Conybeare and the Rev. J. S. 16,1. 
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is best attested by the greatness of its fall. The triumph of 
Mummius was the most magnificent which the temple of Ca- 
pitoline Jove had ever witnessed. As a storehouse of Grecian 
art and civilisation, it seems to have been held equal to Athens 
itself. For months and years it became the quarry from which 
the Roman nobles adorned their villas with marbles, paintings, 
and statues. The mass of gold, silver, and bronze, melted down 
in the general conflagration, was so great that the rich material 
formed from it was currently known in the empire under the 
name of ‘ Corinthian brass.’ A still stronger proof of the im- 
portance of the city was furnished by the precautions which the 
conquerors took against its again becoming the centre of that 
national life of which it had been the last home. The inhabit- 
ants were entirely disarmed, and, for a hundred years, it was 
literally a city of ruins. 

The recollection of its greatness in the last days of Greece, 
as well as the natural advantages of its situation, caused Ju- 
lius Cesar to select it as the site of a Roman settlement, which 
he established under the title of ‘Colonia Julia Corinthus,’ 
or ‘Laus Juli Corinthus,’ in the same year (B.c. 46) in 
which, in pursuance of his usual policy, he founded a similar 
colony at Carthage. This ‘ New Corinth’ accordingly be- 
Corinth, the Came, like its predecessor, but by a more direct and 
capital of formal acknowledgment, the capital of the whole of 
pose the southern division of the Roman province of 
Greece, known by the name of ‘ Achza;’ in other words,— 
inasmuch as this southern division comprehended the whole 
country south of Thessaly, and as the northern division of 
‘Macedonia’ had never imbibed thoroughly the spirit of Gre- 
cian culture,—the capital of Greece itself. 

This peculiarity in the political position of Corinth, which 
naturally drew the steps of the Apostle to its walls, lends a 
special interest to the two Epistles addressed to its inhabitants. 
When labouring there, he was labouring not merely for Corinth, 
but for the great people of which it was now the representative ; 
the Epistles which he wrote to the Christians of Corinth were 
in fact—as is implied in the opening! of the second—Epistles 
to the whole Greek nation: they included within their range 
not merely Corinth the capital, but Athens the university, of 
Greece ; and spoke not only to those who had listened to him 


192 Cor. i. 1: ‘The church of _ the saints which are in all Achaia.’ 
God which is at Corinth, with all 
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in the house of Justus and Gaius or the synagogue of Crispus, 
but to those who had heard him beneath the shade of the Acro- 
polis or on the rock-hewn seats of the Areopagus. Most of the 
Churches to which his Epistles were written, although nomi- 
nally Gentile, were communities in which the Jewish element 
was predominant, or exposed to influences which rendered his 
notice of it predommant. The First Epistle to Co- TH 06 
rinth, alone of the larger Epistles, addresses itself to sinthian 

a Church where the Gentile element is stronger than Church, the 
the Jewish ; or, at least, where Christianity is expressly eee ~ 
exhibited in its relation to the feelings, customs, and Α Gentile 
difficulties, not of Jewish, but of Gentile Christians. ©? 
The importance with which these Epistles are thus invested is 
evident. Greece, indeed, was now asubject-province without life 
or energy of its own ; Grecian religion and philosophy were very 
different from what they had been in the days of Pericles; the 
illustrations of these Epistles have to be sought, not from Plato, 
but from Plutarch; not from Sophocles, but from Menander ; 
not from the unadulterated purity of Athenian taste and know- 
ledge, but from the mixed populations and mixed belief of a de- 
generate race, bound together under the sway of the pro-consul 
Gallio. Still, with every drawback, we are here allowed to 
witness the earliest conflict of Christianity with the culture v 
and the vices of the ancient classical world; here we have an 
insight into the principles! which regulated the A postle’s choice 
or rejection of the customs of that vast fabric of heathen society 
which was then emphatically called ‘the world;’ herg we 
trace the mode in which he combated? the false pride, the false 
knowledge, the false liberality, the false freedom, the false dis- 
play, the false philosophy to which an intellectual age, espe- 
cially in a declining nation, is constantly liable; here, more 
than anywhere else in his writings, his allusions and illustrations 
are borrowed not merely from Jewish customs and feelings, but 
from the literature, the amusements, the education, the worship, 
of Greece and of Rome.*? It is the Apostle of the Gentiles, as 
it were, in his own peculiar sphere, in the midst of questions 


ee 


} See 1 Cor. v. 1-10; vi. 1, 10, 3 See i. 17; iii, 4, 18-28; iv. 
12; vii. 12-24; viii. 1-18; ix. 21, 7-18; vi. 4, 12-20; "viii 1-7; x. 
99: x. 20, 21; xi. 9-16. The unds 1-16, 23-88 ; xii. ; XIV. ; XV. 35-41, 
of these allusions, and of all which 3 See i iil. 1, 2, 13; iv. 9, 18; 
follow, will be explained in thenotes 24-27; xi. 14; xii. "12-26 ; xv. 31, 
on the Epistles. 83; 2 Cor. li, 14-16; y. 10. 
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evoked by his own peculiar mission, watching ever churches 
of his own creation; ‘if not an Apostle to others, doubtless to 
them,’! not pulling down, but building up, feeling that on the 
success of his work then, the whole success and value of his 
past and future work depended. ‘ The seal of his Apostleship 
were they in the Lord.’? 

From this general character of the Church of Corinth, we 
Outward 4 may now descend into the minuter details, which illus- 
appearance trate more particularly the circumstances under which 
of Corinth. the First Epistle was written. The outward aspect 
which the city of Corinth presented at the time of St. Paul is 
well known. From the summit of the Acrocorinthus, or huge 
rocky hill at the foot of which the town was situated, the eye 
takes in at a glance, what is slowly conveyed by books, the 
secret of its importance, as in classical, so also in sacred his- 
tory. To the right and to the left extend the winding shores 
of the ‘double sea,’ whose blue waters, threading their way 
through islands and promontories innumerable, open to east 
and west the communication which made it once and again the 
natural resting-place in the Apostle’s journeys. From that 
little bay at Cenchree he was to take his departure for Ephesus 
and Jerusalem; up the course of that western gulf lay the 
direct route to Rome and to the far West, which even now he 
hoped to follow, and along which, at his second visit, he sent 
his Epistle to the Romans. In front lie the hills of northern 
Greece; and on the coast of Attica, discerned by the glitter of 
its crown of temples, the Acropolis of Athens, the last scene of 
St. Paul’s preaching before he crossed the Saronic gulf. Be- 
hind rise the mountains of Peloponnesus, the highlands of 
Greece ; into their remote fastnesses there was no call for the 
Apostle to enter; and accordingly, in the city which guards 
their entrance, we see, in all probability, the southernmost 
point of his future travels. What was the appearance of the 
city itself we know to a certain extent from the detailed de- 
scription of it by Pausanias one hundred years later. At 
present one Doric temple alone remains of all the splendid edi- 
fices then standing; but the immediate vicinity presents various 
features to which the Apostle’s allusions have given an im- 
mortal interest. The level plain, and the broken gullies of the 
isthmus, are still clothed with the low pine, which can still be 


1 1 Cor. ix. 2. 3 Thid. 
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identified by its modern name (πευκή) »ἳ from whose branches 
of emerald green were woven the garlands for the Isthmian 
games, contrasted by the Apostle? with the unfading crown of 
the Christian combatant. In its eastern declivities are to be 
seen the vestiges of that ‘stadium,’? in which all ran with 
such energy as to be taken as the example of Christian self- 
denial and exertion. On the outskirts of the city may be traced 
the vast area of the amphitheatre,‘ which conveyed to the 
Corinthians a lively image -of the Apostle’s ‘fighting with 
beasts,’® or of his ‘ being set forth as the last in the file of 
combatants appointed unto death,’ a ‘ spectacle to the world, 
to angels, and to men.’® Around stood the temples resting 
on their columns—columns of the ‘ Corinthian order’ which 
made the name of ‘ Corinthian buildings’ (Ephyres edes) 
proverbial for magnificence ; and which standing as they did in 
their ancient glory amidst the new streets erected by Cesar on 
the ruins left by Mummius, may well have suggested the com- 
parison of the ‘ gold, silver, and precious “ marbles,” ’ surviving 
the conflagration in which all meaner edifices of wood and 
thatch had perished.’ 

It is not so easy to imagine the internal as the external 
aspect of the city. That it was again a flourishing j,temal 
town is clear. The commerce which had been sus- conditionof 
pended during its century of desolation, had now had ο ο 
nearly another century to recover itself; and the attempt of 
Nero to dig a canal through the isthmus, very nearly about the 
time of the Epistle, shows the importance attached to it as an 
emporium between the East and West. The Isthmian Greek civi- 
games, too, which even during the time of its desertion lisation. 
had still been celebrated under the charge of the neighbouring 
state of Sicyon, attracted many strangers to the spot every 
alternate year, and were afterwards continued even down to 


1 See Sibthorpe’s Flora Graca, 
vol. x. p. 39. pl. 949. 


3 ] Cor. ix. 24, ‘race.’ Leake’s 
Morea, iii. 286. 

* 1Cor.iv.9. The remains of the 
theatre are close to the stadium. 
(Leake’s Morea, iii. 286.) Those of 
the amphitheatre are nearer to the 
forum. . 244.) Its area is 290 
feet by 190, 1.9. considerably larger 


than that of Verona. At one end 
are the remains of a subterraneous 
entrance for wild beasts or gladiators. 
As Pausanias does not mention it, it 
may be later than the time of the 
Apostle. 


6 1 Cor. iv. 9. 

71 Cor. ili. 12. See Paus. Cor, 
i. 3; 1.7. Heydenreich, Prolegom. 
in Ep. I, ad Cor. p. vii. 
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the time of Julian.' Though less remarkable for its wealth 
than in its earlier days, it must have been conspicuous, as 18 
implied in various passages in these Epistles,? amongst the 
poverty-stricken towns of the rest of Greece.2 With the con- 
fluence of strangers and of commerce, were associated the luxury 
and licentiousness which gave the name of Corinth an infamous 
notoriety,’ and which, connected as they were in the case of the 
Temple of Aphrodite with religious rites, sufficiently explain 
the denunciations of sensuality to which the Apostle gives 
utterance in these Epistles ° more frequently and elaborately 
than elsewhere. On the other hand, it was celebrated for 
maintaining the character of a highly polished and literary 
society, such as (even without taking into account its connexion 
with Greek civilisation generally) furnishes a natural basis for 
much both of the praise and blame with which the First Epistle 
abounds, in regard to intellectual gifts.6 ‘At Corinth, you 
would learn and hear even from inanimate objects’-—so said a 
Greek teacher within a century from this time—‘so great are 
the treasures of literature in every direction, wherever you do 
but glance, both in the streets themselves and in the colonnades ; 
not to speak of the gymnasia and schools, and the general spirit 
of instruction and inquiry.’’ 

Thus far it was merely the type of a Greek commercial 
Foreign City, such as might have existed in the earlier ages 
elements. of Grecian history. But the elements of which its 
population was composed were, in great part, such as Perian- 
der would have been startled to find under the shadow of his 
ancient citadel. The Greek language here, as elsewhere in 
Greece and in the East generally, was, except on coins and in 
legal documents, the general medium of communication. But 
to many of the Corinthians, as to the Apostle himself, it was 


? Paus. Cor. 2. Libanius, D. xxv. 





* 1 Cor. iv. 8; xvi. 2; 2 Cor. viii. 
2,10; ix. 2, 5-11. 

5 Lucian introduces Merichus as 
γὸν πλούσιο», τὸν avy πλούσιο», τὸν 
ἐκ Κορίνθου, τὸν πολλὰς ὀλκάδας 
ἔχοντα, οὗ ἀνιψιὸς ᾿Αριστέας, πλούσιος 
καὶ αὐτὸς wy.—Dial. Mort. χὶ. ]. See 
also the passages from Aristides and 
Alciphron, quoted by Wetstein on 
1 Cor. i. 2. 

4 In the words Κορινθιάζεσθαι, Κο- 
ῥρινθία κόρα, &c. It is needless to 


refer more particularly to the nu- 
merous passages quoted at length in 
Wetstein on 1 Cor. i. 2, from Aristo- 
ae Plato, Cicero, Strabo, Dion 

hrysostomus, Athensus, Lucian, 
and Eustathius. 

5 1 Cor. v. 1; vi. 9-20; x. 7, 8; 
2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1. 

6 1 Cor. i, 22-ii. 16; i. 4, 5; iv. 
7, 8; viii. 1; x. 15; xiii. 1-9; xv. 365. 

7 Aristides in Neptun. p. 28, in 
Wetatein on 1 Cor. i. 2. 
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doubtless an acquired tongue. The new inhabitants, to the 
Romans at least, were known by a new name, to distinguish 
them from the old Greek inhabitants; not ‘ Corinthii,’ but 
‘ Corinthienses.’?! The settlement of Cesar consisted not of 
native Greeks, but of foreigners; * some, doubtless, were Italians, 
descendants of the first colonists from Cesar’s army.? But 
most even of the original settlers were freedmen;‘ and with 
this agrees the fact that the Corimthian names which occur in 
the New Testament® are mostly such as indicate a servile 
origin. It is also probable that the much closer intercourse 
between Greece and the East, which had been brought about 
by the conquests of Alexander, would make itself especially 
felt in a commercial city like Corinth, The Orontes (to 
use the expression of Juvenal) could certainly have mixed its 
waters with those of Pirene before it was finally blended with 
the Tiber. And at this moment there was a reflux of the 
Jewish population from Rome back towards the East, in conse- 
quence of the decree of exile lately published by the Emperor 
Claudius.© A Jewish synagogue existed with its rulers; and 
it is evident that the Apostle’s converts were familiar with the 
phraseology of the Old Testament. Even of those who appear 
as bearing distinctly Greek or Roman names—Erastus, So- 
sthenes, Crispus, and Justus—two at least were Jews, and one 
a proselyte. Situated as it was, half-way between Rome and 
Ephesus, men of all nations seem to have been constantly 
passing and repassing to one and the other through Corinth. 
Aquila of Pontus, with his wife Priscilla, are heard of now at 
Rome,’ now at Corinth,’ now at Ephesus. Phebe of Cen- 
chres goes without difficulty from Corinth to Rome.'® Fortu- 


1 Festus: ‘ Corinthtenses ex eo dici 
ceeperunt, ex quo coloni Corinthum 
sunt deducti, qui antea Corinth sunt 
dicti.’ This was after the analogy 
of Hispanienses and [Tispans, Sicil- 
enses and Siculi, In Greek the dis- 
tinction was not made, else the 
Epistles would have been addressed 
πρὸς KopwOuic. There is not the 
least reason to infer from this, or 
from any other of the facts here 
mentioned, that Latin was habitually 
spoken at Corinth; and the whole 
structure of the Epistles repels such 
an hypothesis, 

2 Paus. Cor. 2: Κύρινθον οἰκοῦσιν 
οὐδεὶς τῶν ἀρχαίων --- ἔποικοι δὲ ἆπο- 


σταλέντες ὑπὸ Ρωμαίων. 
3 τὸ στρατιωτικόνι--- Plut. Cesar. 


ο. δ. 

4 Strabo, vill. 520 A.: πολὺν δὲ 
χρόνον ἔρημος µείνασα ἡ Κόρινθος ἀνε- 
λήφθη πάλιν ὑπὸ Καίσαρος τοῦ θεοῦ διὰ 
τὴν εὐφνῖαν ἐποίκους πέµψαντος τοῦ 
ἀπελευθερικοῦ γένους πλείστου.. He 
visited Corinth just after the settle- 
ment. 

δ 1 Cor. i. 14, 16; xvi. 17; Rom. 
xvi. 21-28; Acta xviii. 8, 17. 

6 Acts xviii. 2. 

7 Rom. xvi. 3, 4. 

8 Acts xviii. 1, 2, 

5 1 Cor. xvi. 19, 

10 Rom. xvi. 1, 
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natus, Achaicus, and Stephanas went from Corinth to visit the 
Apostle at Ephesus.' 

Such was the city of Corinth at the time when the Apostle 
Arrival of entered its walls. From the wealthy and luxurious 
St. Paul. inhabitants themselves that visit could have attracted 
but little attention. A solitary Eastern traveller (for St. Paul 
was alone? when he arrived) would be lost at once in the con- 
stant ebb’ and flow of strangers crossing each other at the 
Isthmus. But by the Apostle his arrival must have been 
regarded as of supreme importance. It was the climax, so to 
speak, of the second, and in some respects the greatest, of his 
journeys. On his previous voyage he had been accompanied 
by Barnabas and Mark, both closely connected with the parent 
Church at Jerusalem, and Barnabas possessed of an authority, 
outwardly at least, hardly inferior to his own. Now, for the 
first time, he had left Antioch completely independent; Silas 
and Timotheus were subordinate to him, not he in any sense to 
them; the world was all before him where to choose, and he 
was evidently determined to press on as far as the horizon of 
his hopes extended. These hopes were, indeed, even then con- 
fined to Asia Minor; but, when thrice overruled by preter- 
natural intimations, * he at last took the resolution—memorable 
for all time—of crossing over into Europe. It would seem as 
if, from the first, he had resolved to reach Corinth. The whole 
tone of the narrative is that of an onward march ; and, although 
his departure from most of the Macedonian cities was hastened 
by the violence of the Jewish residents, it is obvious that he 
was proceeding gradually southward; and when he arrived at 
Athens, he paused there, not as a final resting-place, but merely 
to wait for Silas and Timotheus ‘, and at last, impatient of the 
delay *, took his departure and arrived at Corinth. Here was 
the capital of Achaia, and beyond this, so far as we know, he 
never advanced. Here, not for a short period of three weeks 
(as mostly heretofore), but for a time, hitherto unparalleled in 
his journeys, of a year and a half, he found his first Gentile home. 

In Corinth, as elsewhere, he first turned to his own coun- 
trymen. The house of Aquila and Priscilla, always open to 
strangers,* provided him with an abode ;’ and there, in company 
with them, according to the rule which he had already adopted 


1 1 Cor. Xvi. 17. 5 1 Thess. iii, 1. 
5 1 Thess. iii. 1. 6 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Rom. xvi. 5. 
3 Acta xvi. 6, 7, 10. 7 Acts xviii. 2, 3, 


* Acta xvii. is, 16. 
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in Macedonia,' he maintained himself by manual labour in the 
trade of tent-making, which he had learned in his childhood in 
his native city ; and his frequent allusions to it imply that his 
appearance at Corinth in this capacity left a deep and lasting 
impression. For some weeks he taught in the syn- Teaching of 
agogue, apparently asaJew; warned, perhaps, by his δὲ Paul. 

experience in the northern cities, of the danger of exciting an op- 
position from the Jews before he had established a firm footing. 
But, on the arrival of his two companions from Macedonia, 
probably with the tidings of the zeal of the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians, which incited him to write to them his two earliest Epis- 
tles—he could no longer restrain himself, ‘he was pressed 
in the spirit,’ and ‘testified to the Jews that Jesus was the 
Messiah.’? Instantly the same hostile demonstrations, the 
same burst of invective,? which he had encountered at Thes- 
salonica and Berea, broke out in Corinth also. But he was 
now determined to stand his ground; and, instead of giving 
way to the storm and leaving the place, he fulfilled the precept 
of the Gospel,‘ partly in the letter, partly in the spirit; he 
stood up in the synagogue, and, in the face of his indignant 
countrymen, shook out from his robes the dust, not of the city, 
where he determined now more than ever to remain, but of the 
synagogue, which he was determined now finally to abandon, 
and, leaving the responsibility on themselves, declared his 
intention of ‘ going henceforth to the Gentiles.’ He had not’ 
far ‘to go.’> Hard by the synagogue itself was the house of 
a proselyte, Justus, which he turned immediately, so to speak, 
into a rival synagogue. His congregation consisted partly of 
the Jews who were struck by his teaching, amongst whom was 
to be reckoned Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, whom he 
baptized with his own hands.° But it included the increasing 
number of Gentile converts, amongst whom the household of 
Stephanas were the earliest. In the midst of this mixed au- 
dience he ‘ sat,’” after the manner of the Rabbis, and taught 
with unabated fervour ‘the Cross of Christ.’ The only fur- 
ther interruption which he sustained from the hostility of his 
countrymen, was the tumult, headed by Sosthenes, the successor 
of Crispus: but this was baffled by the imperturbable indif- 
ference of the proconsul Gallio, who, in accordance with the 


1 1 Thess. ii. 9. 5 πορεύσομαι. Acta xviii. 6. 

3 Acts xviii. 5. 6 1 Cor. i. 14. 

3 ἀντιτασσομένων, βλασφημυύντων. 7 ἐκάθισε. Acta xviii. 11. 
Acts xviii. 6. 6 1 Cor. ii. 2. 
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principles of the Roman law, as well as with the philosophical 
calmness of his own disposition, positively refused to hear a case 
which appeared to him not to fall within his jurisdiction.' 

How critical this epoch was considered in the Apostle’s 
Taupensnes life, is evident from the mention of the vision which 
of the appeared to him on the night of his expulsion from 
οτί. the synagogue, in which the Lord exhorted him to lay 
aside all fear, and to speak boldly. The promise to the onginal 
Apostles, ‘I am with you,’ was distinctly addressed to him, 
combined with the declaration that the reward of his labour 
would be great—‘ for I have much people in this city.’* The 
language used in the vision implies both the anxiety under 
which he laboured, and the importance of his not giving way 
to it; as though he felt that he was now entering on a new 
and untried sphere, and needed special support to sustain him 
through it. 

That the result justified the experiment is known to us from 
Effectofhis the First Epistle. To a degenerate state of society, 
teaching. guch as that which existed in the capital of Greece 
at that time; to a worn-out creed, which consisted rather in a 
superstitious apprehension 3 of unseen powers than in any firm 
belief of an over-ruling Providence; to a worn-out philosophy 
which had sunk from the sublime aspirations of Plato and 
the practical wisdom of Aristotle mto the subtleties of the 
later Stoics or Epicureans ; to a worn-out national character, in 
which little but the worst parts of the Greek mind survived,— 
the appearance of a man thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
his belief, dwelling not on rhetorical systems, but on simple 
facts, and with a sagacity and penetration which even the most 
worldly-minded could not gainsay, must have been as life from 
the dead. There were some converts‘ doubtless from the 
wealthier citizens; but the chief impression was produced on 
the lower orders of society: ‘not many mighty, not many 
noble, not many wise,’® but slaves and artisans formed the class 
from which the Christian society at Corinth was mainly drawn. 


1 See the description of his cha- city, οἰκονόμος τῆς πόλεως (Rom. xvi. 
racter in the quotations in Wetstein 23), and Crispus, the president of 
on Acts xviii. 12. the Jewish synagogue (Acts xviii. 

9 Acts xviii. 10. 8; 1 Cor. i. 14), are mentioned by 

5 See the sketch of Paganism, in name. Compare 1 Cor. xi. 22; vil. 
the first chapter of Neander’s His: 30, 81; and xvi. 2; 2 Cor. ix. 7, 10. 
tory of the Christian Church. 51 Cor. i. 26, 

4 So Erastus the treasurer of the 
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Through all these converts ran the same electric shock; they 
became a distinct body, separate from their countrymen and 
neighbours, and in their own persons they exhibited the most 
remarkable outward proof of the reality of their conversion ; 
not, indeed, by their altered lives, for in this respect they were 
often greatly deficient, but by the sudden display of gifts of all 
kinds, such as they had either not possessed before or possessed 
only m a much lower degree. To the Apostle himself they 
looked with a veneration which must have been long unknown 
to any Grecian heart. No other Christian teacher had as yet 
interfered with his paramount claim over them; he was ‘ their 
father ;’! and by his precepts? they endeavoured to regulate 
the whole course of their lives. 

It was after eighteen months’ residence amongst such fol- 
lowers that the Apostle took his departure from the Hisremoval 
port of Cenchree for Ephesus. This great city now ο Ephesus. 
became his home even more than Corinth had been before. 
Thither he returned, after a short interval spent in Judea,’ 
and followed nearly the same plan as that which he had adopted 
at Corinth ; first trying to establish his footing in the synagogue, 
and then erecting a separate school or synagogue in the house 
of one of his converts. Thus passed away three years from the 
time of his departure from Corinth. Towards the end of this 
period he received accounts which greatly agitated him. The 
Corinthian Church, like almost all the early Christian socie- 


ties, combined two distinct elements: first, that consisting of , 


Jews or of proselytes, formed from the class which the Apostle 
had originally addressed, and therefore exercising considerable 
influence over the whole body of which it was the nucleus; 
secondly, the mass of Gentile converts which sprang up during 
the latter stages of ‘the Apostle’s preaching, and which at 
Corinth, from the peculiar circumstances of the case, must have 
much outnumbered the others.‘ While St. Paul Disorders 

remained at Corinth, the jealousy between these two οἱ the Oo 
sections of the Church had lain dormant; but. when Church. 

he was removed, their animosities, encouraged no doubt by 
the factious spirit so inveterate in the Greek race, burst 
forth ; and the Christian community was divided into various 
parties, formed by the various crossings of these two main 
divisions. The Gentile party was in the ascendant, both from 


1 1 Cor. iv. 14, 15; 2 Cor. xi. 2, 3 Acts xx. ο]. 
3 παραδόσεις. 1 Cor. xi. 1. «909 1 Cor. xii. 9. 
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their superior numbers, and also from the as yet undiminished 
influence of the Apostle. But, whether from the visit of Peter 
and ‘the brethren of the Lord,’! or teachers preaching in 
their name, or from some unknown cause, the Jewish party,? 

after St. Paul’s departure, gained sufficient ground to call 
themselves by a distinct name, and to impugn his authority, 
first covertly,’ and then a few months later, openly and vehe- 
mently.‘ In the interval between his first and second visit 
to Ephesus, the Corinthian Church had also received the in- 
structions of the great Alexandrian teacher Apollos, who had 
been sent thither by Aquila and Priscilla; and his name thus 
had become a rallying point for one section of the Church, 
—probably that which hung half-way between the extreme 
Jewish and the extreme Gentile party. Apollos himself had 
left Corinth, and returned to Ephesus ;* but his partisans still 
continued to foment the factions. To the evils of this party 
spirit was added the tendency of the Gentile faction to carry 
their views of freedom to the extreme of license. The profli- 
gacy which disgraced the heathen population of Corinth was not 
only practised, but openly avowed, by some of the advocates of 
Christian liberty. The disputes were carried to such a pitch, 
and the boundaries between the heathen and Christian parts of 
the community were so little regarded, that lawsuits between 
Christians were brought into the Roman and Greek courts of 
justice.’ The sacrificial feasts were attended without scruple, 
even when held in the colonnades of the temples.° The Chris- 
tian women threw off the head-dress which the customs of 
Greece and of the East required :° the most solemn ordinance 
of Christian brotherhood was turned into the careless festivity 
of a Grecian banquet.'® And even the better points of their 
character, which had formed the basis of the A postle’s commen- 
dations and of their own advance in Christian knowledge and 
power, had been pushed to excess. The strong taste for intel- 
lectual speculation, which three centuries of political servitude 
had not been able to subdue in the Greek mind, led them to 
attach an undue importance to those points in their teachers, or 


1 1 Cor. ix. 5. 5 1 Cor. Xvi. 12. 

3 The more detailed representation © y. 1; vi. 10. 
of this party is reserved for the notes 7 vi. 1-8. 
on 1 Cor. i. 10, and the Introduction 5 Viil. 4-15: x. 14-88. 
to the Second ‘Epistle. ® xi. 2-16. 

3 1 Cor. ix. 1-5. 10 xi, 17-34. 
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in Christianity itself, which most nearly resembled the rhetorical 
display or the logical subtleties in which the sophists and rhe- 
toricians of later Greece indulged: hence apparently the slight 
put by some on the simplicity of the preaching of Paul ;! hence 
the exaltation of purely intellectual excellences, and (as in the | 
case of the Crucifixion of Christ, and the general Resurrection) 
the exaggeration of purely intellectual difficulties : hence, in 
" some instances, an adoption of the extreme view of some of the 
old philosophers, regarding an entire separation from the world 
as necessary ;* hence an over-estimate of those preternatural 
gifts which tended to astonish and excite, and an unjust de- 
preciation of those which tended only to instruction and to 
improvement.‘ These views, combined with an overweening 
consciousness of the position which the Corinthian congrega- 
tion held in the Christian world as the most highly favoured 
of all the Gentile churches, not only induced them to look 
down with contempt on all other Christian bodies,® but also 
soured in the hearts of individuals the milk of human kindness, 
and extinguished the light of Christian love, which ought to 
have been the characteristic mark of every Christian society.® 
With these dangers, which, as proceeding chiefly from the 
Gentile element in Corinth, affected the larger part of the 
community, were united others from the opposite quarter. 
The Jewish part of the Church was not likely to amalgamate 
easily with such excessive views of liberty as were popular at 
Corinth; and, although at present they were not sufficiently 
powerful to make their influence generally felt, yet their ex- 
aggerated scruples, on the subject of sacrificial feasts’ and of _ 
mixed marriages, increased the difficulties of the Gentile be- 
lievers ;® and there were, besides, mutterings of discontent 
and suspicion against the Apostle, which already foreboded the 
storm that was to break out a few months later against his 
character and authority.® 

It is not to be supposed that St. Paul was unprepared for 
such intelligence. The constant communication be- qyaings of 
tween Corinth and Ephesus must have brought him these dis- 
continual information of the state of the Corinthian 15. 
Church ; and he had sent Timotheus, his favourite pupil, to 


1 ii. 1-5. xiv. 36. 

2 i. 17,18; ii. 15 vill. 1; xv. 35. 6 vi. 1; viii. 1; xii. 1; xvi. 14. 
3 vii. 1-5. 7 viii. 1-12. 

4 xii. 1-xiv. 40. δ vii. 12-16. 
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recall to them the image of his teaching and life, which he knew 
from report was in danger of losing its hold upon their recol- 
lections ; and probably also (though this is not expressly stated ) 
to communicate to them the intention which he had then 
formed, of leaving Ephesus at the beginning of the spring, 
crossing the Augean Sea to Greece, and paying two visits to 
Corinth,—one immediately on his landing, and a second later 
on in the year, after seeing the Churches in Macedonia. Ti- 
motheus' was accompanied by Erastus,’ in all probability the 
same as the treasurer of Corinth, who would thus be in a po- 
sition to recommend him to the Corinthian congregation. But,? 
after the departure of these two men, the rumours became siill 
darker; and two points in particular seem to have determined 
the Apostle to take some strong measures to check the growing 
evil. One was the information which he received from the 
household of Chloe —whether resident at Corinth or at Ephesus 
it is difficult to say,—that the factions had reached a formi- 
dable height,‘ and that their disputes had descended even into 
social life and destroyed the solemnity of Christian worship.® 
The other, and more alarming, was the fact of an incestuous 
marriage, scandalous even to the heathen, of a man with his. 
father’s wife.6 This, combined with the general accounts of 
their state, was sufficient to induce the Apostle to send at once 
to Corinth without waiting for the announcement of the arrival 
of Timotheus, to insist upon the expulsion of the offender from 
the Christian community,’ and then to delay his own visit to 
Corinth till after his visit to Macedonia, so as to leave time for 
his injunctions and his warnings to have their proper effect.® 
The circumstances of the Apostle himself at this conjunc- 
Situationof ture were such as to render the reception of this news 
St. Paul at peculiarly trying. Whilst the Corinthian Christians 
tionofthese had been thus indulging their own speculations and 
tidings. passions, and absorbed in the contemplation of their 
own greatness and dignity, he had for three years been con- 
tinuing his labours in a city hardly less important than Corinth 
itself,—the capital of Asia Minor, as Corinth was of Greece. 


liv. 17; Acta xix. 22. grounds for this assumption will ap- 
3 Acta xix. 22; Rom. xvi. 23; 2 pear in the notes on 2 Cor. ii. 1; 1 
Tim. iv. 20. or. v. 9. 


5 It is assumed throughout these 41 Cor. i. 10-iy. 21. 
pages that there were no visite of St. 5 xi. 18. 
aul to Corinth besides those men- 6 ν. 1. | 
tioned in Acts xviii. 1; χχ. 2; and 7 ν. 3. 
no Epistles except the two now ex- 8 xvi. 1, 6, 7; 2 Cor. i.15; ii. 9. 
tant in the New Testament. The 
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In Ephesus he had supported himself, as in Greece, with his 
own hands,’ and devoted himself, with all the fervour of his 
impassioned character, and at the risk of his life, to the super- 
intendence of the Church.’ His labours, too, had extended 
from Ephesus to the cities in the adjacent district ; and pro- 
bably in some of these journeys he underwent those hard- 
ships of which he speaks as recent, ‘ perils from the robbers ’ 
in the neighbouring mountains, who afterwards seized on a 
later Apostle in the same vicinity ;‘ ‘ perils from the “ river- 
torrents,” ’ which so characterise the winter-travels of all those 
regions.° 

It may therefore easily be conceived that the Apostle would 
seize the first opportunity for the expression of his Arrivalofa 
own wounded feelings, and of his sense of the sin of jeter from 
his converts. Such an opportunity presented itself thians. 
in the arrival at Ephesus of three trustworthy members of the 
Corinthian Church—Fortunatus, Achaicus, and Stephanas,® 
bearing an epistle from that portion of their body (at this time 
by far the largest) which sincerely reverenced the Apostle’s 
authority, asking for a solution of various questions which their Ἡ 
internal disputes had suggested, on the subject of marriage, 
of the sacrificial feasts, and of spiritual gifts,’ and containing 
also assurances of their general adherence to his precepts. A 
reply to these questions required a detailed letter from himself ; 
and this at once afforded an occasion for the outpouring of 
his thoughts and feelings. The combination of these circum- 
stances rendered it the most important emergency in which (so 
far as we know) he had ever been called, up to this time, ¥ 
to express himself in writing. Whether the Epistle The Fresr 
to the Galatians was composed before or after this Errsrtze. 
period, it is impossible to determine. But great as were the 
principles involved in that controversy, the situation of the 
Churches in Galatia—in secluded villages in the heart of 
Asia Minor—bore no comparison with the situation of a con- 
gregation placed before the eyes of the whole civilised world in | 
the capital of Greece. That congregation, in which the Apostle 
had laboured with unusual exertions, and apparently with un- 
usual success, was torn by factions, and marred by extrava- 
gances, which would bring disgrace on the Christian name, and ν 


1 Acts xx. 34. 5 2 Cor. xi. 26, 27. 
3 Tb. ο]. 6 1 Cor. xvi. 17. 
3 1 Cor. xv. 30-32. 7 vil. 1; vii. 1; xu. 1. 


¢ * Euseb. H. E. iii. 23. 8 xi. 2. 
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break up the foundations of Christian society. The feelings 
of St. Francis, in foreboding the corruptions of his Order; 
of Luther, on hearing of the insurrection of the peasants of 
Suabia, or the enormities of the Anabaptists of Munster,— 
afford a faint image of the Apostle’s position in dealing with 
the first great moral degeneracy of the Gentile Churches. But 
if the importance of the crisis demanded the utmost energy, 
so also it demanded the utmost wisdom. Of all the Epistles, 
perhaps there is not one so systematically arranged, or in which 
the successive steps of the Apostle’s mind are so clearly marked, 
as this; and we can therefore unfold, with more than usual 
confidence, the process of its composition. 

The Apostle was at Ephesus. It is perhaps too much to 
Scene of Presume that any traces of the scenes from which 
theEpistle; he wrote are discernible in his Epistle; nor are the 
Ephesus. = features of that city so marked as those of Corinth. 
Yet the remains of the stadium, and of the theatre, still visible 
in the grassy sides of Mount Prion, may have suggested or 
confirmed the allusions already mentioned to the athletic and 
dramatic spectacles of Greece. And the magnificent pile of the 
Temple of Artemis, which overhung the harbour, must have 
presented to him, even in a more lively form than his recollec- 
tions of Athens and Corinth, the splendour and the emptiness 
of the Pagan worship of that age. 

The Epistle was sent from Ephesus, or from some spot in the 
Time of | Neighbourhood of Ephesus,' at the close of the three 
the Epistle; years spent there by the Apostle,? but whether before 
Spring. or after the tumult of Demetrius is uncertain. It must 
have been written in the spring, as Pentecost is spoken of 5 as 
not far distant; and, if so, the allusions it contains to the J ewish 
passover ‘ become more appropriate. The precise date after the 
Christian era can only be fixed by a general determination of the 
chronology of the Acts. For practical purposes it is, however, 
sufficient to say that it must have been twenty or thirty years 
- after his conversion, and in the early part of the reign of Nero. 

It was written, with the exception of the few last lines, nos 
Amanuen- by the Apostle’s own hand, but by an amanuensis; ὅ 
Bis. not in his own name alone, but in that of Sosthenes 
also,—whether the successor of Crispus, as president of the 


1 1 Cor. xvi. 5, on 19 (cp. Acts 5 1 Cor. xvi. 8. 
Xviil. 24, 26); xv. 92. 4 v. 7, 8; xv. 20. 
3 Acta xix. 10; = 1, 81. ὅ xvi. 2]. 
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Corinthian synagogue,' or another of the same name, cannot be 
determined. This, then, is the group which we must conceive 
as present, if not throughout, at least at the opening of the 
Epistle. There is Paul himself, now about sixty years of age, 
and bearing in the pallor and feebleness of his frame, traces* of 
his constant and recent hardships; his eyes at times stream- 
ing with tears of grief and indignation ; * the scribe, catching the 
words from his lips and recording them on the scroll of parch- 
ment or papyrus‘ which lay before him. Possibly Sosthenes was 
himself the scribe; and, if 50, we may conceive him not only 
transcribing, but also bearing his part in the Epistle; at times 
with signs of acquiescence and approbation, at times, it may be, 
interposing to remind the Apostle of some forgotten fact, as of 
the baptism of the household of Stephanas,° or of some possible 
misapprehension of what he had dictated. 

He opens his Epistle with that union of courtesy and sa- 
gacity which forms so characteristic a feature in all Contents of 
his addresses, and at once gives utterance to expres- the Epistle. 
sions of strong thankfulness and hope, excited by all that was 
really encouraging in the rapid progress of the Corinthian 
Church.*® 

The prefate is immediately succeeded by the statement of 
his complaints against them.’ First, he touches the most 
obvious evil—that of the Factions,’ which he pursues through 
the several digressions to which it gives occasion. Then, after 
a short explanation of the motives of his Epistle, of the mis- 
sion of Timotheus, and of his delay in coming {ο Corinth,° he 
proceeds to the case of the Incestuous Marriage,'® which forms 
the chief practical occasion of his address, and is accompanied 
by the solemn and earliest extant form of the expulsion of an 
offender from the Christian society.!! This subject, like that of 
the Factions, is followed out through the various thoughts near 
or remote which it suggests; in part, perhaps, in a note or 
appendix subsequently added.'? 

Having thus dismissed the immediate grounds for censure, 
he proceeds to answer in detail the questions contained in their 
letter.* This letter we may conceive him to have unrolled 


? Acts xviii. 17. δ i, 10—iv. 18. 

1 Gal. vi. 17; 2 Cor. xi. 27; iv. 10. δ iv. 14—21. 

3 2 Cor. ii. 4, 10 y—vi. 20. 

* See 2 John 12; 2 Tim iv. 13. ny, 8, 5. 

5 See i. 16. 13 ν. 9—vi. 9. 
61, 1—9. 15 vii. l—xiv. 40. 
7 1. 10.-vi. 20. 
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before him, in order to glance at each of their difficulties, as he 
turns to their objections, sometimes quoting their very words, 
sometimes re-stating them in his own language.' Of these, the 
first relates to the subject of Marriage ;? and there he is careful 
to point out that his advice rests solely on his own authority, 
not, as usually, on the express command of Christ. The second 
relates to the subject of the Sacrificial Feasts ;* in discussing 
which his mind is for a moment drawn aside from the immediate 
object of the Epistle by the recollection of that darker enemy 
which, in the now increasing Jewish faction, aimed its in- 
sinuations at his character and authority.‘ The third point in 
the letter of the Corinthians was a profession of adherence to 
his precepts for the regulation of their assemblies,> in con- 
nexion with which they had a question to propose to him 
regarding the spiritual gifts. But before the Apostle could 
answer this, he was reminded of the complaints, which he seems 
to have heard from other quarters, of the conduct of the women 
in the Christian assemblies,’ and of the factious spirit which 
had disturbed even the solemnity of the Lord’s Supper ;° and it 
is not till he has disposed of these that he returns to the question 
of the Gifts.° It is in the discussion of this question that he 
bursts forth into the fervent description of Christian Love, 
which, as it meets all the various difficulties and complaints in 
the whole course of the Epistle, must be regarded as the climax 
and turning point of the whole." 

Whether the doubts respecting a future Resurrection had 
been communicated in their letter or from some other source, it 
is impossible to determine. The subject from its greatness 
stands alone, and has all the completeness of a distinct com- 
position, in its beginning, middle, and end." 

With this the Epistle, properly speaking, terminated. But 
there still remained the time and mode of its transmission. 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, who had brought the 
letter from Corinth, though intending ultimately to return 
thither, were at present at Ephesus, apparently with the inten- 
tion of remaining some time longer.'* Timotheus, who would 
otherwise have been a natural messenger, had just departed.'® 


1 vii. 1; viii. 1; xi. 2; xii. 1. 8 xi, 17—34. 
3 vii. 1—40. 9 x, xi. xiv. 
8 oe 1. 10 xiii. 

4 ix, 1—7. "xy, 

5 xi 2. 8 xvi 17. 

6 xii. 1. 15 χνι͵ 10, 


7 xi, 3—16. 
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Apollos, whose connexion with Corinth and presence at Ephe- 
sus would have enabled him to undertake the duty, naturally 
held back from visiting a city where his name had been made 
the watchword of a party.' But there was a little band of 
Christians to whom had been deputed the charge of collecting 
contributions, under the Apostle’s sanction, for the Christian 
poor in Judwa.? These men were now at Ephesus; and Titus 
—one of St. Paul’s Gentile converts—apparently from, some 
personal interest in the welfare of the Corinthian Christians, 
begged to be allowed to accompany them to Corinth, whither 
they were proceeding immediately to prepare the collection 
which the Apostle, on his subsequent arrival, was to carry or 
send on to Jerusalem.® Such precautions show the critical 
position in which the Apostle felt himself placed in regard to 
the Corinthian Church. But, although the closing words of 
the Epistle relate to the matters of external busjness with which 
these precautions were connected, it is only by implication that 
his feelings are perceived; and the Epistle is concluded (with 
the exception of one severe expression which seems to betray 
the anxiety and indignation working within‘) with the usual 
calmness and gentleness of the Apostle’s parting salutations.® 


The immediate effects of the First Epistle must be reserved 
for the Introduction to the Second; but the reverence Effects of 
with which it was regarded in the next generation the Epistle 
may be inferred from the language in which it is alluded to 
in the epistle of Clement to the same Church about fifty years 
later: ‘Take up the Epistle [evidently the First Epistle] of 
the blessed Paul, the Apostle; what was it that he first wrote 
to you in the beginning of the Gospel? Of a truth it was 
under the guidance of the Spirit that he warned you in his 
Bpistle, concerning himself, and Kephas, and Apollos, because 
as well then as now, you formed parties.’ 8 

1 xvi. 12. 4 xvi. 22, 

Σ 2 Cor. viii. 17---24. δ xvi. 1—24. 


5 2 Cor. xii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 1—46, 6 Clem. Ep. i. 47. 
and the Notes on xvi. 12. 
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The variations from the Authorised Version in the following 
Translation are thus indicated :— 


1. The letter (*) prefixed to a word signifies an alteration consequent on 
the adoption of Lachmann’s text (2nd edition, 1842-50). 

2. The letter (5) prefixed to a word denotes an intended improvement in 
rendering. Where the alteration extends over more than one word, 
its termination is denoted by (’), thus: ‘are "in my power!’ 

8. The letter (8) prefixed to a word denotes an alteration, by transposing 
the words into a nearer conformity with their original order. Where 
this is consequent on Lachmann’s text, the (*) and (*) appear toge- 
ther ; and the end of the alteration is denoted by (2, thus: ‘* Christ 
Jesus.” ’ 

4. The letter (°) between two words denotes an omission from the 
Authorised Version. Where this is consequent on an improve- 
ment in translation, the (°) is inserted alone, thus: ‘Since 
both ° Jews require signs.’ Where it arises from a variation in 
the Greek Text the (°) and (*) are combined, thus: ‘every 
place, ° theirs and ours.’ 


5. The Itakcs of the Authorised Version are abandoned: and when the 
words designated by them are superfluous they are struck out 
without notice. Italics are used solely to denote emphasis. 


6. The Divisions of the Sections are made according to the arrangement 
in the commentary, as shown on the opposite page. 


The notes below the Greek show the variations of the 
‘Received Text’ (Elzevir, 1624), from Lachmann’s Text. 
These are fully given, with the exception of those of perpetual 
recurrence, such as οὕτω for οὕτως, dori for ἑἐστίν, λήψεται 
for λήμψεται, &c. 


Some doubtful renderings are placed as notes below the 
English Translation. 


For a general statement respecting the Greek Text, and the 
Translation, see the Preface. 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. I. 1--δ. 


SALUTATION AND INTRODUCTION. 


ITATAOS [κλητὸς] ἀπόστολος "χριστοῦ ᾿]ησοῦ διὰ θε- 
λήµατος θεοῦ, καὶ Σωσθένης 6 ἀδελφός, * τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ τοῦ 
θεοῦ, "ἡγιασμένοις ἐν χριστῷ Ἰησοῦ, τῇ οὔσῃ ἐν Κορίνθῳ, - 
κλητοῖς ἁγίοις, σὺν πᾶσιν τοις ἐπικαλουμένοις τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ 
κυρίου ἡμῶν ᾿]ησοῦ χριστοῦ ἐν παντὶ Tomy, “αὐτῶν καὶ 
ἡμῶν. χάρις ὑμῖν Kat εἰρήνη ἀπὸ Θεοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν Kat 
κυρίου ᾿]ησοῦ χριστοῦ. 
«]1ησοῦ χριστοῦ. > τῇ οὔσῃ ἐν Κ. ἡγ. & χρ. Ἰησοῦ. * αὐτῶν τε Kal. 
1 pay” called to be an apostle of “Christ Jesus” through 
2] the will of God, and Sosthenes our brother, unto the 
Church of God, “to them that are * hallowed in Christ Jesus, 
to the Church which is at Corinth”, to them that are called 
to be holy, with all that ‘call upon the name of Jesus Christ 
sour Lord in every place’, ™ theirs and ours: grace unto 
you, and peace, from God our Father, and from the Lord 





Jesus Christ. 


1. κλητὸς ἀπόστολος. The two 
words together are only used 
here, and in Rom. i. 1. κλητός 
may be, ‘called to be a believer 
as an Apostle,’ according to its 
usual sense (in verse 2, and vii. 
20, 21); or, moresimply, ‘called 
to the state of an Apostle.’ 

Sosthenes is possibly the ruler 
of the synagogue in Acts xviii. 
17; at any rate, a Christian well 
known to the Corinthians; as is 
implied both by the manner in 
which he is mentioned in the 
Epistle (whether as the com- 
panion or amanuensis of the 
Apostle) and also by the addition 
ὁ ἀδελφός, ‘the brother,’ i. ο. 
‘the person wel] known to the 
Christian brotherhood.’ Com- 
pare the same expression applied 
to Apollos, xvi. 12; to Timo- 
theus, Col. i. 1; to Quartus, 
Rom. xvi. 23; and a similar use 
of it in 2 Cor. viii. 18. Eusebius 


(H. E. 1. 12) makes him one of the 
Seventy Disciples. 

2. τῇ exxAnoig. Here, as in all 
the Churches founded by himself, 
he addresses the actual assembly 
or congregation of Christians ; 
an expression which, in the case 
of those with whom he was not 
personally acquainted (as in Rom. 
i. 7; Col. i. 25 and, perhaps, Eph, , 
i. 1), is omitted, | 

ἡγιασμένοις . oa . κλητοῖς ἁγίοις, 
‘called’ or ‘converted’ ‘to a 
state of holiness.’ The inver- 
sion of the usual order of κλῆσις 
(‘calling,’ ‘conversion,’) and 
ἁγιασμός (‘ holiness,’ ‘ sanctifi- 
cation’) exemplifies the freedom 
of the Apostle’s language. (Com- 
pare ver. 11.) There is some- 


_thing almost rhythmical in the 


inversion of the clauses in B. D. 
G. as preserved in Lachmann’s 
text. 


σὺν πᾶσιν τοῖς ἐπικαλουμένοις .. 
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4 Evyapiote τῷ θεῷ µου πάντοτε περὶ ὑμῶν ἐπὶ τῇ χάριτι 
ο 

τοῦ θεοῦ τῇ δοθείσῃ ὑμῖν ἓν χριστῷ Ἰησοῦ, δὃτι ἐν παντὶ 

ἐπλουτίσθητε ἐν αὐτῷ, ἐν παντὶ λόγῳ καὶ πάσῃ γνώσει, 

δκαθὼς τὸ μαρτύριον τοῦ χριστοῦ ἐβεβαιώθη ἐν ὑμῖν, "wore 

ὑμᾶς μὴ ὑστερεῖσθαι ἐν μηδενὶ χαρίσµατι, ἀπεκδεχομένους 

τὴν ἀποκάλυψω τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν Inaod χριστοῦ' ὃδς καὶ 


4 Ithank my God always on your behalf, for the grace of God 
5 which * was given you " in’ “ Christ Jesus”, that in every thing 

ye 5 were enriched by Him, in all utterance and in all know- 
6 ledge: even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed in you: 
780 that ye come behind in no gift, waiting for the * reve- 
8 lation of our Lord Jesus Christ: Who shall also confirm you 


. ἡμῶν. This sat Cae (1) ‘I 
address not only the Christians 
of Corinth, but those of Achaia 
generally,’ as in 2 Cor. i. 1: (2) 
‘I address not only the natives 
of Corinth, but the numerous 
strangers who are passing to and 
fro through it:’ but rather, (3) 
‘I address and salute not only 
you, but all Christians through- 
out the world.’ This last sense 
seems required by the emphasis 
of the latter part of the sentence, 
ἐν παντὶ τόπῳ, and αὐτῶν καὶ ἡμῶ», 
i. 6. ‘in other parts of the world 
besides your own: He is the Lord 
of all of them, no less than of me 
and of you.’ 

ἐπικαλουμένοις τὸ ὄνομα. In the 
LXX. this is the translation of the 
Hebrew DY} Np, the general idea 
of worship or praise. In the New 
Testament it expresses the further 
idea of calling to aid (comp. Acts 
iil. 21; ix. 14, 21; vii. 59; Rom. 
x. 18, 14; 2 Tim. ii. 22); and, 
as illustrated by popular use, 
Καίσαρα ἐπικαλεῖσθαι, ‘ to appeal 
to the Emperor,’ Acts xxv. 11, 
12, &c. As applied to our Lord, 
it implies the consciousness of 
Him not only as Lord, but as 
Saviour and Deliverer. 


5. ἐπλουτίσθητε, ‘ye were en- 
riched,’ 1. e. ‘at the time of your 
conversion, when the favour of 
God was bestowed upon you,’ 
referring to the words, τῇ χάριτι 


δοθείσῃ. 


6. τὸ μαρτύριο». The testimony 
borne to Christ by the preaching 
of Paul was confirmed by the 
gifts which followed on their 
conversion. Compare ‘The seal 
of my Apostleship are ye in the 
Lord,’ ix. 2. 

7. This refers to those gifts of 
insight into the unseen world, 
which were to sustain them in 
their expectation of the time when 
the veil of this outer world should 
be withdrawn (axoxaduyiv) and 
Christ Himself revealed to their 
eyes. Comp. Tit. 1.195 Phil. 111. 
20. 


8. ‘And this hope will not be 
baffled, for He who has begun a 
good work in you will continue 
it to the end.’ ὅς refers (not to 
Christ, but) to God. For (1) 
καὶ BeCawoee evidently refers 
back to ἐθεβαιώθη in 6. (2.) ἐν 
τ. ἡμέρᾳ τ. κ. ή. I. χ. would else be 
ἡμέρᾳ αὐτοῦ. (3) ὁ Sede is the 
general subject of the whole sen- 
tence, and therefore repeated in 


24 FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. I. 6,9. | 

βεβαιώσει ὑμᾶς έως τέλους ἀνεγκλήτους ἐν TH ἡμέρᾳ τοῦ 
κυρίου ἡμῶν ᾿]ησοῦ χριστοῦ. Ὁ πιστὸς ὁ θεός, δὲ οὗ ἐκλή- 
θητε εἰς κοινωνίαν τοῦ υἱοῦ αὐτοῦ ᾿Γησοῦ χριστοῦ τοῦ κυρίου 


ἡμών. 


unto the end, ° blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
9 God is faithful, by Whom ye were called unto the 5 communion 


of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 


verse 9. For the sense, compare 
Phil. i. 6: ‘Being confident of 
this very thing that He who hath 
begun a good work in you will 
continue it till the day of Jesus 
Christ.’ The assurance that all 
will in the end be well with God’s 


servants is implied in the very 
notion of religious faith. The 
1ΠΟΙΘ we look upon ourselves as 
dependent beings, the more im- 
possible does it seem that God 
should ever loosen the link which 
connects us with Himself. 


PARAPHRASE OF CuHap. I. 1—9. 


PAUL, whose mission to be an Apostle rests on the will of God 
Himself, and Sosthenes united with him in Christian brother- 
hood, send their usual Christian greeting to the Corinthian 
congregation, as well as to all other believers, who are equally 
with them worshippers of our common Lord Jesus Christ. 

My first feelings are thankfulness for the manifold gifts of 
knowledge and teaching given to you at your conversion, and 
hope that God will continue the good work which He has thus 
begun. 


ΤΗΕ APposToLicaAL SALUTATIONS. 


THE praise here bestowed upon the Corinthian Church, though 
not greater than that with which the Epistles to the Romans, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians are opened, is re- 
markable in this instance as being addressed to a Church which, 
in the course of the two Epistles, is thought deserving of severe 
The Apo. censures. But in considering this, it may be observed 
sees that the praise there bestowed on faith and holiness is 
good points here almost, confined to gifts such as knowledge and 

wisdom, which were obviously not incompatible with 


in his 
readers. the moral degradation into which some of the members 
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of the Church had fallen. And it is in accordance with the 
Apostle’s usual manner to seize, in the first instance, on some 
point of sympathy and congratulation, not merely from a pru- 
dential policy, but from natural courtesy and generosity. It 
is a trait well illustrated by all his speeches in the Acts. Per- 
haps the opening of the Epistle to the Galatians is the only 
exception. 

This practice of the Apostle is an exemplification of a 
general rule, according to which Scripture presents The ideal 
strongly the ideal of the whole, without describing ο... 
the defects and sins of the parts. The visible society Church. 
of Christians was to the Apostles, in spite of its many 
imperfections, the representation of Messiah’s kingdom upon 
earth :—‘ Ye are a royal priesthood, a peculiar people.’ And 
thus, although the Christian congregation in each city or 
country was distinct from the heathen community in which 
it was situated, it yet so far partook of the character of what 
is now called a national Church, that it was, as it were, 
the Christian representative of that community. A Christian 
of Corinth or Ephesus might travel backwards and forwards 
from one to the other; but, however great were the disorders 
of the one or the excellencies of the other, there was no call 
upon him to exchange the communion of the one for the com- 
munion of the other, unless he actually ceased to be a permanent 
resident in the city of Corinth or of Ephesus, as the case might 
be. The supposed duty of gaining proselytes from Christian 
communities different from our own, and the consequent di- 
vision of Churches by any other than their local and national 
designations, are ideas alien to the Apostolic age; and have 
grown up in modern times, and, it may be added, in Western 
countries. In.the East, the ancient view, in this respect, still 
on the whole prevails. 

‘Spartam nactus es: hanc exorna,’ was a maxim of Apo- 
stolical, no less than of Grecian wisdom. No Church of later 
ages has presented a more striking example of corruption or 
laxity, than was exhibited at Corinth. Yet the Apostle does 
not call on his converts to desert their city or their community ; 
and he himself steadily fixes his view on the better and the 
redeeming side. 


a 
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CHARGES AGAINST THE CORINTHIANS. 
Chap. 1. 10-—VI. 20. 


THE first great division of the Epistle, I. 10—IV. 20, is based 
on the information which the Apostle had received from Co- 
rinth: and of this information, the first and most pressing 
subject was that which related to ΤΗΕ Factions. 


THE FACTIONS. 
Chap. I. 10——IV. 20. 


In the ensuing section we have the earliest account of eccle- 
siastical party,—of that spirit which has in subsequent ages 
been proverbially the bane of the Christian Church. But, 
though in principle the same, in form it is so different from the 
divisions of later times that a clear statement of the difference 
is necessary to prevent confusion. ; 

In the first place, this is the earliest instance of the appli- 
Meiningof cation of the word ‘schism’ (σχίσμα), to a moral di- 
‘schism.’ yision.! But, instead of the meaning usually assigned to 
it in later times, of a separation from a society, it is here used for 
a division within a society. These factions or ‘ schisms,’ there- 
fore, in the Corinthian Church, must not be considered as dis- 
sentient bodies outside the pale of the rest of the community, but 
as recognised parties of which the community itself was com- 
posed; corresponding not to such divisions as are caused by the 
existence of Protestant Churches outside the Church dependent 
on the See of Rome, or Dissenting Churches outside the Esta- 
blished Church of England, or Maronite and Nestorian Churches 
outside the Greek Church, but to internal divisions, such as are 
occasioned by the conflicts between the several religious or 


1 In classical writings it is always it is used in the sense of ‘discord,’ 
applied to actual rents of stone, gar- as here, are in St. John’s Gospel 
ments, neta, or the like, as in Matt. (John vii. 43; ix. 16; x. 19). θ 
ix.16; Markii.21. Theonly other classical word for which σχίσμα isa . 
passages inthe New Testament where substitute is στάσις. 
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monastic orders in the Greek and Roman Churches, or between 
political and theological parties in the nations and Churches 
of northern Europe. 

In the second place, the grounds of dissension were wholly 
different from any with which we are familiar. They Grounds of 
were, doubtless, aggravated in Corinth by the conflux division. 
of various elements, the result of its commerce and situation, and 
by the tendency to faction which had long characterised the 
Greek race, and been stigmatised as the peculiar malady (vécos) 
of the old Greek commonwealths. But the especial occasion 
was the same which was to be found in all the Churches of the 
Apostolical age, and which has never since been found in any. 
At no subsequent period have Christian communities been 
agitated as all then were by the rivalry and animosity of Jewish 
and Gentile converts. Jewish converts to Christianity have, in 
later ages, been in such small numbers, and with so little dis- 
tinction in their character, that their influence, as such, on the 
rest of the community has been almost nothing. In the first 
century it was just the reverse. Even in Corinth, the most 
exclusively Gentile of all the primitive Churches, they formed 
the basis of the community ; and the difficulty of reconciling 
their scruples and meeting their prejudices was one of the 
chief tasks which the founder of the Church had to fulfil. 
We must conceive two classes of men brought into close con- 
nexion, and taught to look upon each other as brothers and 
friends, of whom one part, in the present instance the more 
numerous, had but recently relinquished the worship of 
Grecian divinities, and still considered acts of gross immo- 
rality as either innocent or indifferent, and the future life, 
if not incredible, at least difficult to be believed; whilst 
the other part, comprising the most earnest and energetic por- 
tion of the society, consisted of men, Jews either by birth or 
by religion, who still. retained all the Jewish rites of circum- 
cision, of the Sabbath, of abstinence from particular kinds 
of food, and of attendance at the Jewish festivals. No 
equal degree of contrariety has ever since been found within 
the bosom of the same religious society. In large nations, itis 
true that the differences between Protestants and Roman Ca- 
tholics may mount in some instances nearly to the same pitch ; 
but in such cases the fusion has not been attempted, and the 
two bodies have lived apart, if not in open separation, from 
each other. 
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In the third place, the professed watchwords of these parties 
Parties were the names, not of any subordinate teachers, but 
er of the Apostles themselves and their immediate fol- 
Apostles Jlowers,—‘ I am of Paul, I of Apollos, I of Kephas, I 


το of Christ.’ 


It has sometimes been doubted whether these were the 
designations actually used by the Corinthian parties. ‘ These 
things,’ says the Apostle, ‘I have in a figure transferred 
(µετεσχηµάτισα) to myself and Apollos for your sakes ;’ as if— 
so it has been said—he had used the names of himself and 
Apollos instead of the real names of unknown leaders, in order 
either to avoid mixing himself up in their party disputes, or to 
impress more forcibly upon them the futility of these rival 
claims, which even in himself and Apollos would be out of 
place, much more in those who really made them. But this 
would not apply to the use of the name of Kephas; and it 18 
clear that the Apostle in this instance merely expresses his in- 
tention of confining himself to those who called themselves after 
his name and that of Apollos, in order to show that his censure 
was aimed, not only against his J udaising opponents, but against 
the factious spirit itself, by which those who claimed to be his 
partisans were no less animated than those who claimed to be 
his enemies. Such appears to have been the course adopted 
also in the opening of the argument,' where he immediately 
selects the party which said, ‘I am of Paul,’ as the chief 
instance of the sin common to them all. - 

And to this we may add the testimony of Clemens, writing 
within fifty years from this time to the very same Church, and 
contrasting the factions of his days with those in the days of 
St. Paul. ‘The blessed Apostle Paul,’ he says, ‘ wrote to 
you about himself and Kephas and Apollos, because then as 
well as now you formed parties. But that party spirit was less 
sinful, because it was directed to Apostles and a man approved 
by them.’? 

That these parties followed the great division of Jew and 
Tho parties Hentile which ran through all the Churches of this 
of Kephas period, and that the adherents of the former ranged 
andof Paul. themselves under the name of Kephas, and those 
of the latter under that of Paul, will hardly be doubted: and 
it would seem probable that the party of Paul was in the 
ascendant during the period of the First Epistle, which chiefly 

1 4, 18—16. 7 } Clem. Ep. i. 47. 
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attacks such sins as would belong to the Gentile portion of the 
community ; and the party of Kephas, during the period of the 
Second Epistle, which expressly attacks a formidable body of 
Judaisers. And the connexion of these latter with Kephas is 
further confirmed by the appeals which they would seem to 
have made to his example and authority, in the only passage 
where their presence is certainly indicated in the First Epistle 
and in the stress laid by St. Paul on the error of St. Peter in 
his address to a similar party in Galatia.' 

That the followers of Apollos, or as he would be more 
correctly called Apollonius,? must have been closely The party 
connected with those of Paul may be inferred both οἱ Apollos. 
from the association of Apollos with the disciples of Paul in the 
Acts,? and from the constant union of their names in this 
Epistle. The contrast of the expressions, Paul ‘ planting,’ 
Apollos ‘watering;’ Paul ‘laying the foundation,’ another 
‘ building ;’ agrees with the account in the Acts, speaking of the 
effects of the mission of Apollos to Corinth as subsequent to the 
visit of Paul. The frequent allusions to human wisdom and 
learning in the early chapters’ would agree with no party so 
well as with that which professed to follow the Alexandrian 
Jew, ‘ eloquent, mighty in the Scriptures.’ 6 

Whether the words ‘and I of Christ’ (ἐγὼ δὲ χριστοῦ) 
refer to any distinct party, must remain doubtful. The party 
One would be glad with Chrysostom so to read the of Christ. 
passage, as if the Apostle, after enumerating the other names, 
had broken off with the indignant exclamation, ‘ But J am of 
Christ.” Had, however, such an antithesis been intended, some 


7 11 Cor. ix. 5; ar ii. brie 
hese passages, as well as that just 
quoted: from Clemens, sufficiently 
refute the hypothesis of Theophylact 
and CEcumenius (on Gal. ii.), and of 
Eusebius (H. E.i. 12), that another 
Kephas, not the Apostle, is meant. 

* The name from which Apollos 
is abridged, as Lucas from Lucanus, 
Antipasfrom Antipater, is Apollonius. 
Apparently from the circumstance 
that the first governor left by Alex- 
ander in his African province was 80 
called, it was one of the commonest 
namesof Alexandria. One such was 
Apollonius Rhodius, so called from 
his favourable reception in Rhodes. 


Another was a soothsayer, who pro- 
phesied the death of Caligula. The 
most celebrated person of the name 
living in the Apostolic age was the 
sophist of Tyana, called from his 
supposed birthplace ‘Tyanus.’ (See 
Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Classical 
Biography, p. 238 6.) Of Apollos 
hinwelt there is not even any legend- 
information beyond what is con- 

tained in the few passages which 
allude to him in the Acts and 
Fpistles. 

3 Acts xviii. 26, 27. 

* ili, 4; iv. 6; xvi. 12. 

δα, 17—28; ii. 1---6. 

6 Acts xviii. 28. 


πο ον νο ο τς SE MM ο σορτς πο αλ ρα στο ο ee ee Se Ae RE μα Ὅθς ος μα Mg gS ο σον νο εν 


το ο ος ο eee oe ee ο πμ πμ eT = 
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more decisive expression (such as ἐγὼ δὲ Παῦλος χριστοῦ) seems 
almost necessary to prevent the ambiguity which otherwise 
arises. And that there was some party laying claim to an ex- 
clusive connexion with the One Name which, as the Apostle 
implies,’ ought to have been regarded as common to all, is 
strongly confirmed by the subsequent argument, ‘If any man 
trust to himself that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think 
this again, that as he is Christ’s, even so are we Christ’s ;’? 
and, although with less certainty, by the claims, apparently, of 
the same persons to be considered ‘ Apostles of Christ’ and 
‘ministers of Christ.’* The context of the Second Epistle, 
where the above passages occur, implies an allusion to the Juda- 
ising Christians of the Corinthian Church. If so, they would 
naturally dwell on their national and lineal connexion with 
‘the Christ,’ the ‘anointed Messiah,’ ‘the son of David;’ 
and ‘the outward appearance,’ the ‘ carnal and fleshly ’ argu- 
ments, on which they prided themselves,‘ would be based on 
their intercourse either with ‘ Christ Himself after the flesh,’ 5 
or with the original Jewish Apostles, who had seen Hin, or 
with ‘ the brethren of the Lord,’’ especially James, as the head 
of the Church of Palestine.® 

Of these Factions, other indications have been supposed to 
Extinction @Xist in other parts of the New Testament, and the 
of the Par- writings immediately following upon them. But the 
ae only certain traces, besides those already referred to, 
are the indisputable allusions to a supposed hostility between 
Peter and James on the one hand, and Paul on the other, in 
the ‘ Clementines,’ a work of about the date a.p. 212—230. 
With this exception, it is a remarkable fact that the Factions, 
once so formidable, have never been revived. Never has any 
disruption of the unity of Christianity appeared of equal im- 
portance; never has any disruption which once appeared of 
importance (with the exception, perhaps, of the Paschal con- 
troversy) been so completely healed. 


Ἡ τ ο. i. oe 5 2 Cor. v. 16. 
μα, {. 6 1 Cor. ix. 1. 
32 Cor, a 19, 28. 7] Cor. a 5. 
‘ 2 Cor. v. 12; x. 2, 3, 7. 8 Comp. especially Gal. ii. 11, 21. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE Factions. 


ΙΟΠαρακαλῶ δὲ ὑμᾶς, ἀδελφοὶ, διὰ τοῦ ὀνόματος τοῦ 
κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ χριστοῦ, ἵνα τὸ αὐτὸ λέγητε πάντες καὶ, 
μὴ ᾖ ἐν ὑμῖν σχίσµατα, ἦτε δὲ κατηρτισµένοι ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ vol, 
καὶ ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ γνώμῃ. Ιἐδηλώθη γάρ µοι περὶ ὑμῶν, aded- 
pot µου, ὑπὸ τῶν Χλόης, ὅτι ἔριδες ἐν ὑμῖν εἶσίν. 13 λέγω δὲ 
τοῦτο, ὅτι ἕκαστος ὑμῶν λέγει Εγὼ pev εἰμι Παύλον, ἐγὼ δὲ 


᾽Απολλὼ, ἐγὼ δὲ Κηφᾶ, ἐγὼ δὲ χριστοῦ. 


18 ϕ ε 
μεμέρισται ο 


10 Now I ‘exhort you, brethren, by the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye all "say the same thing and that there 
be no divisions among you; but that ye be perfectly joined 
11 together in the same mind and in the same judgment. For 
it "was declared unto me of you, my brethren, by them 
which are of the house of Chloe, that there are contentions 


Now this I say, that every one of you saith, 


Tam of Paul; and J of Apollos; and Z of Kephas; and I 


10. παρακαλῶ ==‘ obsecro.’ A 
mixture of entreaty and com- 
mand. 

διὰ τοῦ ὀνόματος, i. e. 88 the 
bond of union, and as the most 
holy name by which they could 
be adjured. The connexion of 
this with κοινωνίαν in verse 9 18 
the link between this and the pre- 
ceding : 

ἵνα τὸ αὐτὸ λέγητε. ‘call your- 
βε]γος by one common name,’ in- 
stead of those various names which 
are afterwards noticed: opposed 
to ἕκαστος λέγει Comp. Arist. 
Pol. ii. 3,3. διό ἐστι πάντας τὸ αὐτὸ 
λέγειν ὡδὶ μὲν καλὸ», . . . ἀλλ) οὗ 
δυνατὸν, wot δ᾽ οὐθὲν ὁμονοητικόν. 

κατηρτισµένοι, ‘restored, κατ- 
αρτίζω, though capable of a more 
general signification, is usually 
employed, as here, with the sense 


of ‘restoring’ or ‘ completing’ - 


something which has been set 
wrong. Compare Matt. iv. 21, 
where it is used of the mending of 
the nets. Here it is probably sug- 


gested by the literal meaning of 
‘oxlopara,’ rents, 

καταρτιστήρ was the acknow- 
ledged phrase in classical Greek 
for a reconciler of factions. So 
Demonax at Cyrene, Herodot. iv. 
161. 

νοῦς. Probably no greater dif- 
ference than between καρδία and 
ψυχή in Acts iv. 92. 

11. ὑπὸ τῶν Ἀλόης, probably 
the slaves of Chloe going to and 
from Ephesus and Corinth on 
business. 

ἔριδες, here used as identical 
with σχίσµατα ; divisions not from 
but within, the society. 

12. λέγω δὲ τοῦτο ‘What I 
mean is.’ Comp. Eph. v. 32. 

ἕκαστος ὑμῶν. ‘There is none 
of you who has not joined one or 
other of the parties.’ 

13. pepepeorac 6 yprordc, ‘Christ 
is divided.’ Lachmann’s punc- 
tuation is both more striking, and 
also agrees better with the con- 
text, than that of the Received 
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χριστός. μὴ Παῦλος ἐσταυρώθη "περὶ ὑμῶν ἢ εἰς τὸ ὄνομα 

Παύλου ἐβαπτίσθητε; Ι"εὐχαριστῶ τῷ θεῷ “pov, ὅτι οὐδένα 

ὑμῶν ἐβάπτισα, et μὴ Κρίσπον καὶ Γάΐον, 1 ἵνα µή τις εἴπῃ 

ὅτι eis τὸ ἐμὸν ὄνομα ἐβαπτίσθητε. Ιδἐβάπτισα δὲ καὶ τὸν 

Στεφανᾶ οἶκον' λοιπὸν οὐκ οἶδα et τινα ἄλλον ἐβάπτισα. 

Vou γὰρ ἀπέστειλέ µε "[ὁ] χριστὸς βαπτίζειν, add’ εὐαγ- 
® ῥχὲρ ὑμᾶ». > Om. µου. * ἐθάπτισα. 4 Om. ὁ before χριστό». 


19ος Christ. ο Christ is divided.’ Was Paul cruci- 

fied for you? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul? 
141 thank *my God that I baptized none of you, but Crispus 
15and ‘Caius; lest any should say that *ye were’ baptized in 
16mine own name. And I baptized also the household of Ste- 
17 phanas: besides, I know not whether I baptized any other. 

For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel, 


Text. Had it been a question, God that it so happened even 


‘Is Christ divided?’ one would 
expect μὴ µεμµ., asin the following 
clauses. It is an. abrupt and 
mournful summing up of the state- 
ment of their divisions: ‘ By your 
factions, Christ, who lives in the 
Christian society, and by whom 
you should be united, is torn 
asunder.’ And then, after a 
pause, follows the burst of indig- 
nation: ‘Surely it was not Paul 
who was crucified for you, and 
into whose name you were bap- 
tized! It was not Paul who died 
for you, or to whom you died!’ 
(Compare for the connexion, Rom. 
vi. 2, 3.) He takes his own party 
for the specimen of the evil of 
which he complains, as being the 


. one in which it most forcibly 


strikes him, and also in which he 
can best denounce the sin of party 
spirit itself, without being sup- 
posed to be influenced by oppo- 
sition to the yiews or claims of 
the hostile factions. It is the 
first instance of the ‘ transferring ’ 
of which he speaks in iv. 6. (For 
this sense of µεμµέρισται see Mark 
iii. 26.) 

14. εὐχαριστῶ rp Yep. ‘I thank 


without my express intention.’ 

Crispus as the ruler of the 
synagogue (Acts xviii. 8), and 
Gaius (or Caius) as the Apostle's 
host (Rom. xvi. 23), would na- 
turally be the two most obvious 
of his converts, and most promi- 
nent in his recollections. ‘ Crispus’ 
was 4 common name of Jews. 
Lightfoot ad loe. 

16. This addition of the bap- 
tism of Stephanas seems to be a 
subsequent correction. Stepha- 
nas and his household (for this is 
the most natural meaning of the 
words—like οἱ ἀμφὶ Στεφανάν) 
were his earliest converts, xvi. 15, 
17. 

οὓκ οἶδα, ‘I do not remember.’ 
Compare 2 Cor. xii. 2; Acts 
xxiii. 5. 

17. ‘So little concern have I 
with baptizing, that it is not pro- 
perly part of my mission.’ In 
the injunction, Matt. xxviii. 19, 
the principal command ig, as here, 
to ‘make disciples’ (pa@yrev- 
care); ‘haptizing’ (βαπτίζοντες) 
is introduced subordinately, as 
the mode by which the nations 
are to be made disciples. So also 
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γελίζεσθαι ovr ἐν σοφίᾳ λόγου, ἵνα μὴ κενωθῇ 6 σταυρὸς 


τοῦ χριστοῦ. 


not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be 


made of none effect. 


in Mark xvi. 15, 16, the duty of 
‘proclaiming the Gospel’ (κηρύ- 
Eare τὸ εὐαγγέλιον) with its sub- 
sequent effects of ‘ believing,’ 
and of ‘signs following,’ corre- 
sponds to what the Apostle here 
calls ‘preaching the Gospel’ 
(εὐαγγελίζεσθαι); ‘ baptism ;’ 
(Βαπτισθείς) is mentioned once 
subordinately, as an explanation 
of ‘ believing’ (πιστεύσας). Such, 
too, was the practice: preaching 


was the mission of the Apostles 
as of our Lord before them; the 
administration of baptism was 
performed by inferiors (John iv. 
2). Comp. Acts viii. 12, 16, and 
by implication Acts ii. 41; ix. 
18; x. 48; xix. ὃ, 5, 6. 

σοψίᾳ λόγου, ‘wisdom which 
consists in mere words.’ For 
this sense of λόγος compare Arist. 
Eth. vii. 9, §1; x. 9. 


Parapurase oF Cuap. I. 10—17. 


First let me entreat and command you, in the name of our com- 
mon Master, to lay aside these party watchwords by which you 
call yourselves, remembering that by them you divide Christ 
Himself. You especially who profess to follow me as your 


leader, attend to what I, your leader, tell you. 


Surely the 


very act of your admission into the Christian society showed 
you that there was One greater than Paul, who died for you, 
and to whom you died. There was nothing in that first be- 
ginning of your Christian life which brought you into any 


special connexion with me. 


With three exceptions, you were 


baptized not by me, but by others; and thus it was provi- 
dentially ordered that you should have no pretext for attaching 
yourselves to me as the head of a party. And this reluctance 
of mine to baptize is also in accordance with the duty imposed 
upon me. My mission from Christ was not to form a party,— 
no, nor even a society, or a Church,—but to declare the glad 


tidings of the Gospel. 
ordinate. 


To that great object all else was sub- 
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Tse AposTLe’s View oF Party Spirit. 


ΤΗΕ Apostle here denounces party spirit as a sin in itself, 
Party spirit irrespectively of the right or wrong opinions con- 
in itaelf an nected with it; and the true safeguard against it is 
ee in the recollection of the great bond of fellowship 
with Christ, which all have in common. ‘ Christianus mihi 
nomen est,’ said an ancient bishop, in answer to some such 
distinction ; ‘ Catholicus cognomen.’ 

The first duty of the Apostle was to lose himself entirely 
Theend in the cause which he preached. The most im- 
μον portant details or forms—even though it were the 
means. Organisation of the Christian society through the 
rite instituted by Christ himself—were so insignificant in 
comparison, that St. Paul spoke of them as though he had no 
concern with them. How often in later times have the means, 
the institutions of the Christian Church, taken the place of the 
end! Antiquity, novelty, the formation of a church or party, 
the attack on a church or a party, a phrase, a ceremony, a 
vestment, each has in turn overbalanced the one main object 
for which, confessedly, all lesser objects are inculcated. To all 
these cases the Apostle’s answer applies: ‘ Christ sent me not 
to baptize, but to preach the Gospel.’ 

The sin of the Corinthians consisted not in the mere adoption 
Thesacred- Of eminent names, but in the party spint which at~- 
ness of the taches more importance to them than to the great cause 
warrant for Which all good men have incommon. Even the sacred 
partyspirit. name of Christ Himself may thus be desecrated; and 
as the Apostle here rebukes those who said ‘I am of Christ,’ 
no less than those who said ‘I am of Paul, of Apollos, and of 
Kephas,’ so in the Gospels we read that our Lord Himself 
refused! to take the title of ‘ good,’ and that ‘He Himself 
baptized not, but His disciples.’* If the holiest name of all 
can thus be made a party watchword, if Christianity itself can 
thus be turned to the purposes of a faction, much more may 
any of its subordinate manifestations. The character of our 
Lord is distinguished from almost all others by the fact both 
that it rises far above any local or temporary influences, and 
also that it has, for the most part, escaped, even in thought, 
from any association with them. So the character of the 


! Luke xviii. 19. 2 John iv. 2. 
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Apostle, although in a lower measure, vindicates itself in this 
passage from any identification with the party which called 
itself after his name; and is a true example of the possibility 
of performing a great work, and labouring earnestly for great 
truths, without losing sight of the common ground of Christ- 
ianity, or becoming the centre of a factious and worldly spirit. 

It is by catching a glimpse, however partial, of the wild 
dissensions which raged around and beneath the Apo- Theextinc- 
stolical writings, that we can best appreciate the ο. 
unity and repose of those writings themselves ; it is the Apo- 
by seeing how completely these dissensions have been *tolic age. 
obliterated, that we can best understand how marked was the 
difference between their results and those of analogous di- 
visions in other history. We know how the names of Plato 
and Aristotle, of Francis and Dominic, of Luther and Calvin, 
have continued as the rallying point of rival schools and sys- 
tems long after the decease, and contrary even to the intentions, 
of the respective founders. But with regard to the factions of 
the Apostolic age it was not so. The schools of Paul and 
Apollos, and Kephas, which once waged so bitter a warfare 
against each other, were extinguished almost before ecclesias- 
tical history had begun; and the utmost diversity of human 
character and outward style has been unable to break the har- 
mony in. which their memories are united in the associations of 
the Christian world. Partly this arose from the nature of the 
case. The Apostles could not have been the founders of sys- 
tems, even if they would. Their power was not their own, but 
another's: ‘ Who made them to differ from another? what had 
they which they had not received?’ If once they claimed an 
independent authority, their authority was gone. Great phi- 
losophers, great conquerors, great heresiarchs, leave their names 
even in spite of themselves. But such the Apostles could not 
be without ceasing to be what they were; and the total ex- 
tinction of the parties which were called after them is in fact a 
testimony to the divinity of their mission. And it is difficult 
not to believe that in the great work of reconciliation, of which 
the outward volume of the Sacred Canon is the chief monu- 
ment, they were themselves not merely passive instruments, 
but active agents; that a lesson is still to be derived from the 
record they have left of their own resistance to the claims of 
the Factions which vainly endeavoured to divide what God had 
jomed together. 

D2 
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THE FACTIONS (σοντινυΕν). 


Tue SIMPLICITY OF THE APOSTLE’S PREACHING. 


Chap. I. 18—II. 5. 


THE course of the argument in the previous section would 
have led us to expect a continuation of the reasons why the 
Apostle was not sent to baptize. But having stated that he 
was sent to preach the Gospel, he is diverted from the preced- 
ing train of thought by the recollection that the preaching of 
the Gospel had itself been made a subject of contention and 
party feud. He may have been either taunted by his adver- 
saries with a want of that human learning and eloquence on 
which the Greek rhetoricians prided themselves, and by which 
Apollos was distinguished ; or he himself as ‘ the chief speaker’ 
(comp. Acts xiv. 12), with Apollos, may have been set up by 
the Gentile party, in opposition to the simple unlettered instruc- 
tions of Kephas or of James. The latter is most favoured by 
the context and the nature of the case, especially if we may 
suppose that the party of Apollos was practically identified with 
that of St. Paul. At any rate, the tendency of the whole 
passage is not to claim, but to disclaim, for himself and the 
Gospel, the ‘ wisdom of words’ which the Corinthians seemed 
to expect; lest the subject of his teaching should, by his mode 
of teaching, be ‘ deprived of its inherent power ’ (κενωθῇ, comp. 
Rom. iv. 14); lest the form in which he taught should be in- 
consistent with the humiliation of the lesson. 

And the glad tidings which he proclaimed, was, by a 
mournful paradox, the Cross of Christ (6 σταυρὸς τοῦ χριστοῦ). 
The humiliation of Christ, as expressed in the shameful death 
of the Crucifixion, was in itself the centre of the Apostle’s 
teaching, and at Corinth was in this respect especially needed 
as an antidote to the pride of the ambitious sects and vain 
Greeks. 
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18 ε ο λ 4 8 « “a ~ ο) Ν 93 λλ UA 
όγος yap ὁ τοῦ σταυροῦ τοῖς μὲν ἀπολλυμένοις 
µωρία ἐστίν, τοῖς δὲ σωζοµένοις ἡμῖν δύναμις θεοῦ ἐστίν. 
Ἰ9γέγραπται γάρ ᾽Απολῶ τὴν σοφίαν τῶν σοφῶν, καὶ τὴν 


σύνεσιν τῶν συνετῶν ἀθετήσω. 


rou σοφός; TOU 
ς; TOU γραμµα- 


18 For the Σ word of the cross is to them that perish foolishness, 
19 but unto us which are saved it is the power of God. For it is 
written, ‘ I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring 
20 to nothing the * prudence of the prudent. Where is the wise? 


- om, 


18. 6 λόγος γάρ. ‘The true 
power of the Gospel is in this very 
Cross which is so despised.’ 

ὁ λόγος. ‘There is a word,’ 
‘an eloquence,’ which is most 
powerful, ‘the eloquence of the 
Cross’ (referring to σοφία λόγον). 

τοῖς ἀκολλυμένοις. Unbelievers 
are regarded by St. Paul as already 
perishing; believers as already 
raved. ‘A sweet savour... in 
them that are saved, and in them 
that perish ’ (2 Cor. ii. 15.) 

19. γέγραπται γαρ. This gives 
the reason for δύναμις: ‘ God's 
power is greater than man’s wis- 
dom, for you will remember how 
this is set forth in the Prophets.’ 
He then, as often, combines two 
distinct passages in one quotation. 
Both are from Isaiah, nearly as in 
the LXX. (1) Isa. xxix. 14, 
‘I will destroy,’ &c. The ori- 
ginal meaning is, that the wisdom 
of the pretended leaders of the 
Jewish people shall be confound- 


-ed by the judgments of God. 


The LXX. has κρύψω where the 
Apostle has ἀθετήσω. The He- 
brew is ‘shall perish’ and ‘ shall 
disappear. (2) Isa. xxxiil. 18, 
‘ Where is the scribe?’ &c. The 
original meaning is a burst of 


triumph over the defeat of Sen--~ 
nacherib : ‘ Where is he who ex- 
acted and weighed the tribute, 
and who counted the towers of 
Zion as if they were his own?’ 
These words the Apostle applies 
generally ; adopting, apparently, 
the common phraseology of the 
Rabbis on the subject. See 
Lightfoot’s quotation : 
‘God showed to Adam 
Every generation, and the disputers of 
it ; 
Every generation, and the wise men of 


il; 
Every generation, and the scribes of 
it; 
Every generation, and the governors of 
it.’ 


20. The ‘wise man,’ σοφός, 
probably refers specially to the 
Greeks, as the word especially 
used by themselves, e. g. in the 
derivatives φιλόσοφος, σοφιστής. 
The ‘scribe,’ γραμμµατεύς, is the 
Jew. It is only in the sense of a 


- Jewish ‘expounder of the Law’ 


that it can be classed with σοφός, 
and συζητητής. Whenever it is 
used generally, or in reference to 
Gentiles, it merely means ‘ clerk,’ 
or ‘secretary,’ unless, perhaps, 
in Ecclus. xxxviii. 24. The ‘ dis- 
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revs; ποῦ συζητητὴς τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου; οὑχὶ ἐμώρανεν 
ε 8 8 o aA o a 91 9 8 8 9 A [ο 
ὁ θεὸς τὴν σοφίαν τοῦ κόσμου; ἐπειδὴ γὰρ ἐν τῇ σοφίᾳ 
τοῦ θεοῦ οὐκ ἔγνω ὁ κόσμος διὰ τῆς σοφίας τὸν θεόν, εὖ- 
“~ “~ Cas) 8 
δόκησεν 6 θεὸς διὰ τῆς µωρίας τοῦ κηρύγματος σῶσαιτοὺς 


5 Add ούτου, 


where is the scribe? where is the disputer of this * 
21 not God make’ foolish the wisdom of *the world ? 


e?’ Did 


or "since 


in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom knew not God, it 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that 


puter,’ συζητητής, ‘seems to be a 
word descriptive of the popular 
disputations which took place in 
rival schools (comp. Acts vi. 9; 
ix. 29). τοῦ ai@rog τούτου refers 
to all the three, and is to be 
slightly distinguished from κό- 
σµον, the first referring to the 
transitory, the second to the vi- 
sible and material, character of 
the present world. The general 
identity of meaning in the two 
words is proved by their use in 
iii. 18, 19. 

These expressions acquire ad- 
ditional force by a comparison 
with the Rabbinical belief that 
the cessation of Rabbinical wisdom 
was to be one of the signs of the 
Messiah’s coming (see the quota- 
tions from the Mishna in Wet- 
stein ad loc.), and that this was 
expressly foretold in Isa. xxxiii. 
18. Analogous to this was the 
belief of Christians that the oracles 
of the heathen world ceased on 
the birth of Christ. 

21. ἐν τῇ σοφίᾳ τοῦ Seou may 
be, (1) ‘God ordained in His 
wisdom that the wisdom of the 
world shall not be the means of 
arriving at a knowledge of God ;’ 
(in which case comp. Acts xiv. 
16, ‘God in times past suffered all 
men to walk in their own ways,’ 
and xvii. 80, ‘the times of this 
ignorance God winked at,’ also 


Romans iii. 25, ‘the “ passing 
over,’ πάρεσιν, of sins that are 
“gone before,” προγεγονύτω», 
through the forbearance of God ;’) 
Or (2) ‘When all the wisdom 
of God had been displayed, the 
world was still unable to arrive 
at the knowledge of God.’ Com- 
pare the general context in Rom. 
1, 16-21, where the Apostle ar- 
gues in like manner that the 
Gospel is shown to be the power 
of God to those who believe, be- 
cause in spite of full light the 
Gentile world had rejected the 
knowledge of God. In either 
case the general sense of the end 
of the sentence will be, ‘The 
world was not converted by His 
wisdom; and therefore He chose 
to confound it by saving, not 
the world, but the believers, (if 
one may so say) through His 
folly.’ 

διὰ τῆς σοφίας may thus be 
either ‘its wisdom,’ or the re- 
petition and explanation of ἐν 
τῇ σοφίᾳ τοῦ Yeov, ‘through the 
wisdom which I have just men- 
tioned.’ 

ὁ xéopoc, ‘the world of Gen- 
tiles,’ is opposed to οἱ πιστεύοντες, 
‘the believing world’; and in 
the next verse ‘the world’ is 
expanded into ‘ Jew and Greek,’ 
and ‘those that believe’ is ex- 
plained by ‘ we.’ 
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πιστεύοντας ** éredy καὶ “Iovdator "σημεῖα αἰτοῦσω, καὶ 
Ἓλληνες σοφίαν ζητοῦσιν, 3 ἡμεῖς δὲ κηρύσσοµεν χριστὸν 
ἐσταυρωμένον, 1 το μὲν σκάνδαλον, ἔθνεσιν δὲ µωρίαν, 
Ἀαύτοῖς δὲ τοῖς κλητοῖς, Ιουδαίοις τεκαὶ Ἑλλησιν, χριστὸν 
θεοῦ δύναμιν καὶ θεοῦ σοφίαν' ότι τὸ μωρὸν τοῦ θεοῦ 
σοφώτερον τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐστὶν, καὶ τὸ ἀσθενὲς τοῦ θεοῦ 
ἰσχυρότερον τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐστίν. βλέπετε γὰρ τὴν κλῆσιν 
ὕμων, ἀδελφοί, ὅτι ov πολλοὶ σοφοὶ κατὰ σάρκα, ov πολλοὶ 


® σηµεῖο». 


ὃ Ἕλλησι for ἔθνεσι», 


¢ Lachm. ed. 1 omita ἐστίν. 


22 believe; "since both’ °Jews require ‘signs, and “Greeks seek 
99 after wisdom, but we preach Christ crucified, unto °Jews a 
24 stumblingblock, and unto * Gentiles foolishness ; but unto ‘ our- 
selves that’ are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power 
25o0f God and the wisdom of God: because the foolishness of God 
is wiser than men, and the weakness of God is ‘mightier than 
26men. For yesee your calling, brethren, how that ‘there are’ not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many " strong’ men, not many 


¢ 


22. Unless a new sentence is 
begun here, ἐπειδή resumes the 
first ἐπειδή in 21, and introduces 
an amplification of the ground 
already stated there. 

Ἰυνδαῖοι. .. .”EAAnvec. ‘Cha- 
racters like the Jews— like the 
Greeks’ (implied in the omission 
of the article.) The repetition of 
xai expreases ‘each in their own 
way. 

σημεῖα, ‘signs,’ has the same 
general meaning of ‘outward 
visible wonders to gratify the 
craving of superstition ;’ 88 σο- 
gia is ‘an inward completeness 
of system to gratify the cra- 
vings of the intellect.’ In its 
plural form it agrees with John 
iv. 48. 

23, 24, 25, ἡμεῖς. ‘ We, Apostles 
and Christians.’ 

χριστὸ» éoraup. κ.τ.λ. ‘Christ, 
to Whom, in His humiliation, 
the Jews have a religious, the 
Greeks an intellectual, objection, 
but Who, to us, who are called to 
believe in Him, though still the 


same Christ, is a greater mani- 
festation of power than any sign 
in Heaven or outward miracle; 
a greater manifestation of. wisdom 
than any system of human learn- 
ing, inasmuch as He is the power 
and the wisdom, not of man, but 
of God.’ 

‘The power of God, as de- 
livering from the bondage of 
sin’ (com Rom. vii. 38); 
‘the wisdom of God as en- 
lightening our understandings’ 
(compare Ephesians i. 8, 9, 17, 
18.) 


σημεῖα, oxdvdadoy, δύναμις, on 
one hand, correspond to σοφία, 
µωρία, σοφία, on the other. 

Observe the repetition of xpr- 
στόν. ‘He, in whom the unbe- 
lievers saw only the crucified male- 
factor, was, to the believers, the 
power and wisdom of God.’ 

26. It was a general, though 
not a universal rule (ob woAdol, 
not οὐδείς), that the first converts 
were from the humblest and most 
illiterate classes. The. few ex- 


— 


40 FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. I. 27—30. 


δυνατοί, ov πολλοὶ εὐγενεῖς, “GAG τὰ μωρὰ TOV κόσμου 
ἐξελέξατο 6 θεός, [ίνα "καταισχύνῃ τοὺς σοφούς, καὶ τὰ 
ἀσθενῆ τοῦ κόσµου ἐξελέξατο 6 θεός], ἵνα καταισχύνῃ τὰ 
ἰσχυρά, "καὶ τὰ ἁγενῆ τοῦ κόσμου καὶ τὰ ἐξουθενημένα 
ἐξελέξατο ὁ θεός, "τὰ μὴ ὄντα, ἵνα τὰ ὄντα καταργήσηῃ. 
όπως μὴ ᾿καυχήσηται πᾶσα σὰρξ ἐνώπιον "τοῦ θεου’ EF 
αὐτοῦ δὲ ὑμεῖς ἐστὲ ἐν χριστῷ ᾿]ησοῦ,ὃς ἐγενήθη ‘copia ἡμῖν 
> καὶ before τὰ uh. 5 καυχήσεται. 
* ἡμῖν σοφία. 
27 noble, °but ‘the foolish things of the world God *chose’ {ο con- 
found the wise, and tthe weak things of the world God 5 chose’ 
28 to confound the things which are mighty, and "the base things of 
the world and ‘the despised things’ God chose,— things 
29 which are not, to "make to vanish away’ things which are; that 
30 no flesh should "boast in "the presence of God.’ But of Him 
are ye in Christ Jesus, Who twas made wisdom unto us of 


* τοὺς ποφοὺς καταισχύνῃ. 
4 αὐτοῦ for τοῦ θεοῦ. 


ceptions that occur in the New 
Testament itself are Nicodemus 
and Joseph, Sergius Paulus, Di- 
onysius the Areopagite, Apollos, 
Barnabas, and the Apostle him- 
self. Of the original Apostles it 
was probably true without ex- 
ception, A doubtful tradition of 
Bartholomew's high birth is all 
that has ever been alleged to the 
contrary. 

τὴν κλῆσι», ‘ the manner of your 
conversion to Christianity’ (see 
on vii. 20.) 

κατὰ σάρκα, ‘ outwardly,’=rov 
κόσμου τούτου. 

βλέπετε may be either impera- 
tive or indicative, ‘see,’ or ‘ you 
gee.’ 

27, 28. τὰ µωρά, opposed to 
σοφοί,---τὰ ἀσθενῆ to δΣυνατοί,----τα 
ἁγενῆ καὶ τὰ ἐξουθενημένα (com- 
pare vi. 4) to εὐγενεῖς. 

τὰ μὴ ὄντα, the climax of the 
whole. ‘God has not only made 
the Gospel to prevail over wis- 
dom and power and rank, but 
has created it out of nothing; 
that so, in our redemption as 
well as our creation, we might 


be wholly dependent upon Him’ 
(compare Rom. iv. 17). 

καὶ 1s inserted before ra μὴ 
ὄντα in B. 03. D%. J. and the Re- 
ceived Text, and is omitted in 
A. Cl. D'. E. () F. G. and in 
Lachmann. If the omission is 
correct, the words τὰ μὴ ὄντα are 
not an addition to, but a summary 
of, the successive ideas of the pre- 
vious verse. 

30. What in 27—29 is ex- 
hibited on its negative, is here 
exhibited on its positive side. 
‘God is our creator; and there- 
fore we are to confide in none 
and in nothing besides Him. 
He is our Creator; and therefore 
you are certainly His children, 
born again into the world through 
Christ, Who, as the first-born of 
this new creation, was made 
(ἐγενήθη) to us the true source 
and exemplar of divine wisdom.’ 
Comp. Rom. xi. 36, where the 
same truth is stated—that from 
the Father through the Son all 
things exist; that, in opposition 
to all the wisdom and power of 
the world, Christ alone contains 
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3 8 “” ὃ 4 : Νε 8 “ 3 4 
ἀπὸ θεοῦ, δικαιοσύνη TE καὶ ἁγιασμὸς καὶ ἀπολύτρωσις, 


317, 


ἵνα καθὼς γέγραπται O καυχώµενος ἐν κυρίῳ καυχάσθω. 


Il. Kayo ἐλθὼν πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ἀδελφοί, Gov ov καθ ὑπερ- 
οχὴν λόγου ἢ σοφίας καταγγέλλων ὑμῖν τὸ μαρτύριον τού 


31 God’, and mghteousness, and ‘holiness, and redemption; that 
according as it is written, ‘he that "boasteth, tin the Lord let 


him * boast.’ 


11. And J, brethren, when I came to you, came not with 
excellency of "word or of wisdom, declaring unto you the 


the true divine wisdom. With 
this assertion the antithesis pro- 
perly closes, as 1s shown by the 
position of the words, ‘ Christ 
was made wisdom unto us of 
God.’ But here, as elsewhere, 
the Apostle’s feeling overflows, 
and adds (what is not strictly 
needed) that Christ, besides being 
our wisdom, is also ‘both our 
righteousness and our holiness’ 
(δικαιοσύνη τε καὶ ἁγιασμός), ‘the 
one as truly as the other—the 
source and exemplar of both.’ 
That this is the force of the jux- 
taposition of the words is evident 
from τε καί. Compare vi. 11. 
This is the earliest passage in 
St. Paul’s writings which contains 
the germ of Rom. iii. 21—25, and 
the structure of teaching built 
upon it. 

καὶ ἀπολύτρωσις. ‘And yet 
more, He is our ransom from 
all evil; in Him we all receive 
that ransom by which our mortal 
natures shall be set free from the 
bondage of corruption.’ That 
this is the full meaning of the 
word is implied by its occupy- 
ing the climax of the sentence. 
Cp. Rom. viil. 21—23. Each of 
the three words has the double 
meaning both of an imward act 
and of an outward result; em- 
bracing on the one hand ‘ right- 
eousness, holiness, freedom ;’ on 
the other ‘acquittal, consecra- 


tion, deliverance.’ It is for the 
expression of these complex ideas, 
— complex in thought, though 
simple in fact,—that the mixed 
Greek of the N. T. forms so 
adequate, the Latin languages of 
modern Europe so imperfect, a 
vehicle. 

31. ‘Thus our very boasting 
is an expression of our depend- 
ence. The quotation is a con- 
densation of Jerem. ix. 23, 24; 
‘Let not the wise man glory in 
his wisdom, neither let the mighty 
man glory in his might; let not 
the rich man glory in his riches; 
but let him that glorieth glory in 
this, that he understandeth and 
knoweth me, that I am the Lord 
which exercise lovingkindness, 
judgment, and righteousness in 
the earth.’ The words ‘in the 
Lord’ probably contain a la- 
tent reference in the Apostle’s 
mind, not merely to God gene- 
rally (as in 29), but to Christ 
Jesus specially (as just described 
in 30). 

Π. 1. What he has said gene- 
rally, he now exemplifies in him- 


κἀγώ. ‘And in my own acts 
too, this was true. As the 
Gospel is, so also am I ita Apo- 
stle.’ For a similar argument, 
in regard to truthfulness and sin- 
cerity, as here to simplicity, viz., 
that as his teaching was, so must 


42 FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. II. 2—4. 


θεοῦ. 3 οὗ yap ἔκρινά “re εἰδέναι ἐν ὑμιν, εἶ μὴ ᾿]ησοῦν 

ιστόν, καὶ τοῦτον ἐσταυρωμένον. ὃ "κἀγὼ ἐν ἀσθενείᾳ καὶ 
ἐν φόβῳ καὶ ἐν τρόμῳ πολλῷ ἐγενόμην πρὸς ὑμᾶς, “καὶ ὁ 
λόγος µου καὶ τὸ κήρυγµά µου οὐκ ἐν πειθοῖς σοφίας λόγοις, 


τοῦ εἰδέναι τι. > καὶ ἐγώ. 9 ἀνθρωπίνης for σοφία». 

2testimony of God. For I ‘determined not {ο know anything 

3among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. And ‘tin 
weakness and in fear and in much trembling was I with you’; 


4and my ‘word and my preaching was not with enticing words 
1 Or judged. 


be his own character and prac- 
tice, see 2 Cor. i. 17—20; and 
iil, 7—12. καί has, in part, the, 
sense common in Thucydides, 
‘in fact:’ as, e. g. Thucyd. vi. 
64; ὅπερ καὶ κατέλαβο». 
ὑπεροχή», ‘ excelling others.’ 

τὸ μαρτύριο» τοῦ Yeov (in B. D. 
E. F.G. J.). ‘My testimony of 
what God has done in Christ.’ 
The reading of μυστήριο» in A. C. 
is probably from verse 7. 

2. οὐκ ἔκρινά τι εἰδέναι, §I de- 
termined to know nothing’ (οὑκ 
ἔκρινα, like ob φηµι, not ‘I did 
not determine,’ but ‘I determined 
not’). The reading of the Rec. 
Text, τοῦ εἰδέναι, is supported by 
only one ancient MS. (J.); 
but for a similar construction, 
comyare Acts xxvii. 1, ἐκρίθη τοῦ 
ἀποπλεϊῖν. 

‘You will recollect that my 
preaching was πο philosophical 
system; for it was confined to 
the exhibition of Jesus Christ, 
and that not in His glory, but in 
his humiliation, in which you were 
called upon to share.’ 

3. κἀγώ, ‘and J,’ as in verse 
1; here repeated as expressing 
still more emphatically the ab- 
sence of human power, not only 
in his practice, but in his per- 
son. 

‘ Weakness,’ alluding to the in- 


firmities mentioned in 2 Cor. x. 
10; xi. 80; mi. 5, 9, 10. 
‘ Fear and trembling,’ 1. e. anxiety 
occasioned by a consciousness 
of his weakness. Compare the 
same expressions used of the re- 
ception of Titus, 2 Cor. vil. 15; 
and of the behaviour of ‘slaves’, 
Eph. vi. 5. 

4. λόγος, ‘the form,’ κήρυγµά, 
the ‘substance’ of his preach- 
ing. 
πειθοῖς, probably an adjective 
for πιθανοῖς, after the analogy of 
φειδύς and pipoc. Not found in 
classical writers. ‘Corinthian 
words’ was a popular expression 
for exquisite phrases. (Wetstein 
ad loc. 

ανθρωπίνης (‘human ’), inserted 
before σοφίας in A. C. and Rec. 
Text, was probably added from a 
fear lest ‘ wisdom ” itself should 
seem to be di : 

ἐν dwocei~e, ‘in the proofs 
given by the Spirit and the 
power which was in me.’ The 
words (xvevparoc, δυνάμεώς) re- 
fer to the preternat gifts, 
whether of the Corinthians or of 
himeelf. 

Compare the whole argument of 
2 Cor. xi. 21—xii. 10. 

Longinus (Fragment 1. ed. 
Weiake, p. 112) alludes to the 
abrupt and unsystematic style on 


τ 
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GAN’ ἐν ἀποδείξει πνεύματος καὶ δυνάµεως, *iva ἡ πίστις 
ε ο. \ ϱ 3 ld > ΄ 9 > 9 4 9: 
ὑμῶν μὴ ᾖ ἐν σοφίᾳ ἀνθρώπων, ἀλλ ἐν δυνάµει θεοῦ. 


of 5) wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power ; 
5 that your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power of God. 


which the Apostle here prides sertion without elaborate το ; 
himself,—‘ Paul of Tarsus wasthe (xpwroy.’. . . προϊστάμενον ddypa- 
ν first who maintained positive as- τος ἀναποδείκτου.) 


PaRAPHRASE OF Caap. I. 18—II. 5. 


The Gospel which I preach is no system of mere words, fair 
without, but hollow within. I did nothing to conceal the sim- 
plicity and the offensiveness of the humiliation of Him whom 
I preached. That very humiliation, expressed in its strongest 
form in the Cross on which He died, has in itself a power 
to convince the hearts of men far beyond any system of hu- 
man philosophy ; and in Him whom the proud Jew and the 
intellectual Greek reject as a crucified malefactor, His follow- 
ers recognise the true satisfaction of all their wants. Nor ts 
tt only in Christ, but in His followers, that the same law ts 
visible ; you have only to look at the quarters from which the 
ranks of Christians are jilled, to see that you owe nothing to 
your own wisdom, or power, or station, but all to God; by 
Whom you have, in the person of Christ, been called, as if to 
a new existence, in this His second creation. He is your true 
wisdom; and not only 8so,—your righteousness, and holiness, 

’ and freedom. What I have thus stated generally was realised 
to the letter in my own practice ; in my determination to preach, 
not theories, but the fact of Christ's Crucifixion ; in my own 
personal insignificance, as contrasted with the greatness of my 
cause. 


44 FIRST EPISTLE. 


THE foregoing passage is important as containing a state- 
The Crucj. Ment of the main subject of the Apostle’s preach- 
fixion the ing. A similar and somewhat expanded description 
ea ot he occurs in 1 Cor. xv. 3—8, which makes it to consist in 
teaching at the setting forth of the Death and the Resurrection 
Corinth, of Christ. Both agree in the selection of the close of 
our Lord’s life as the chief topic of his addresses: ‘ I delivered 
unto you first of all . . . how that Christ died for our sins . . . 
was buried . . . androse again.” The statement in this passage 
takes us a step further, and tells us that the Apostle chiefly 
dwelt on the manner of the Death— The Cross of Christ,! Christ 
crucified. And when we compare this language with that of 
the nearly contemporary Epistle to the Galatians,* ‘ before whose 
eyes Jesus Christ had been evidently set forth, crucified among 
them,’ it is clear that the subject, though here capable of a 
peculiar application to the intellectual pride of the Corinthians, 
was habitual to St. Paul during this period of his life. Two 
points are described as specially commending it to him at Co- 
rinth; (1) its simplicity, and (2) its humiliation. A third 
point appears more prominently in the other Epistles—its 
sufferings. 

1. It was, as he says, characteristic of ‘ Jews’ to demand 
Absence of ‘ Signs’ or ‘ portents.’ The especial ‘ sign’ which they 
the mira- sought was that of some manifestation of the ‘ She- 
culous. —_chinah,” or Divine glory, in the Heavens, to encom- 
pass.the Messiah. But the tendency was more general: it was 
that craving for the marvellous and miraculous, which still 
characterises Oriental nations, which appears in the license 
of Arabian invention and credulity, and which in the Jewish 
nation reached its highest pitch in the extravagant fictions of 
the Rabbinical writers. The proverb ‘ Credat Judzus’ shows 
the character which they had obtained amongst the Romans for 
readiness to accept the wildest absurdities ; and this disposition 
to seek for signs is expressly commended in the Mishna.‘ To 
a certain extent this tendency is met by the Gospel miracles. 
‘ This® was the beginning of “signs” (σημείων) which Jesus 
did:’ ‘ Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among 
you by miracles and wonders and signs.’ Yet on the whole 


17.17. 2 7. 23; ii, 2. in Reiche’s Commentary, on 1 Cor. 
> Gal. iii. 1. ° ii, 22. 
4 See the quotations at length § Johnii. 11. © Acts ii. 22. 
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it is discouraged: ‘ A wicked and adulterous generation seek- 
eth after a sign,' and there shall no sign be given unto it, but 
the sign of the Prophet Jonas.’ ‘Except? ye see signs and 
wonders, ye will not believe.’ And what is thus intimated in 
the Gospels, is here followed out by the Apostle. In answer 
to this demand for ‘signs,’ he produced the least dazzling, the 
least miraculous part of the whole of the career of our Lord,— _ 
the simple fact of His Crucifixion. The more ample we sup- 
pose the evidence for the Gospel miracles, or the more por- 
tentous their nature, so much the more striking is the testimony 
of Christ and His Apostle to the truth that it is not on them 
that the main structure of Chmistian faith is to be built up. 
The tendency in human nature, especially in Oriental nature, 
is acknowledged, and, to a certain extent, satisfied. But it is 
discountenanced as unworthy of the highest and best form of 
Christian Revelation. 

This simplicity of teaching, which was a rebuke to the 
superstitious cravings of the Oriental and the Jew, apeonce of 
was also a rebuke to the intellectual demands of the philosophi- 
European Greek. The charm which the former found “! tery 
in outward miracles the latter sought in theories of philosophy. 
The subtlety of discussion, which had appeared already in the 
numerous schools of Greek speculation, and which appeared 
afterwards in the theological divisions of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, needed not now, as in the time of Socrates, to be put 
down by a truer philosophy, but by something which should 
give them fact instead of speculation, flesh and blood instead 
of words and theories. Such a new starting point was provided 
by the Apostle’s constant representation of the homely yet 
strange event which had taken place within their own genera- 
tion in Judwa,—the Crucifixion of his Master. Its outward 
form was familiar to them, wherever the Roman law had been 
carried out against the slaves and insurgents of the East. It was 
for them now to discover its inward application to themselves. 

2. And this brings us to the second point of view from which 
the Crucifixion is here regarded, namely, its humiliation. 

In order to enter into the force of this, we must picture 
to ourselves a state of feeling which, in part from the haere 
effect produced on the world by this very passage and a 
the spirit which it describes, is entirely removed from our present 
experience. Notonly is theoutward symbol of the Cross glorified 


1 Matt. xvi. 4. 4 John iv. 48. 
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in our eyes by the truth of the religion which it represents, but 
the very fact of the connexion between Christianity and humi- 
liation is to us one of the proofs of its divine excellence.' But at 
its first. propagation, as is the case even to this day in parts of the 
world external to Christendom, it was far otherwise. The Cruci- 
fixion was and is a ‘scandal’ to the Jewish nation, as a dishonour 
to the Messiah. Christ has been called by them in derision 
‘ Toldi, ‘ the man who was hanged ;’ and Christians, ‘ the ser- 
vants of him who was hanged.’ And in the Mahometan religion, 
both as now professed and as set forth in the Koran, the sup- 
posed ignominy of the Crucifixion is evaded by the story that the 
Jews, in a judicial blindness, seized and crucified Judas instead 
of Christ, who ascended from their hands into heaven. ‘ You 
do not think that those brute Jews nailed the Lord Isa [Jesus | 
to a cross?’ was the indignant question of an intelligent Mus- 
sulman to an English traveller. ‘Oh no! they never nailed 
Him; He lives for ever in Heaven.’ The objection thus felt 
by Jews and Mahometans to the Crucifixion as a degradation 
of the Messiah, was felt by the educated classes of Greek and 
Roman society as a degradation of the Religion itself; encum- 
bered as it thus was, in their eyes, with associations so low, and 
addressed, as they would say, to classes so contemptible as the 
beggars and slaves of the Roman Empire. 

Nothing shows the confidence of the Apostle more strongly 
Exaltation than the prominence which he gives to an aspect of his 
of the teaching so unpopular. In the Epistle to the Philip- 
roe pians (ii. 5—-8) he pursues the subject home with a like 
courage through the several stages of humiliation, ‘ of no reputa- 
tion— the form of a “ slave ” ’"— even to ‘ the death of the Cross.’ 
But this passage contains the earliest statement, we might almost 
call it prophecy, of the triumph of Christianity, not only in 
spite, but by means, of this great obstacle. What the Apostle 
assumed as certain in the first beginning of the struggle has 
now been confirmed by the experience of many centuries. The 
Cross which, with all its associations, conveyed no thoughts to 
the Greek, the Roman, or the Jew, but of the lowest and most 
infamous punishment, is now enshrined in our most famous 
works of art, in our greatest historical recollections, in our 
deepest feelings of devotion. The Apostle’s personal defects, 
on which he dwells with such trembling anxiety, are now so 


1 See a celebrated passage in Milman’s Bampton Lectures, p. 279. 
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entirely forgotten, that the world will not even endure to be 
reminded that they ever existed. The society which consisted 
almost exclusively in the first instance of the lower orders, 
chiefly of slaves and freedmen, and which for three centuries 
numbered amongst its converts none of the poets, historians, and 
philosophers, who still headed the literature of the Roman Em- 
pire, has now embraced within itself all the civilisation of the 
world. The inhabitants of the palaces from which were taken 
the splendid works of art that adorn the galleries of the Vatican, 
have disappeared before the inhabitants of the catacombs, whose 
rude ill-spelt epitaphs, and barbarous sculptures may be seen 
beside them. The Christian religion has triumphed in defiance, 
not only of persecution, but of the follies and weaknesses for 
which the writers of the first ages of the Christian Church have 
been often and justly censured. 

What was most remarkably exhibited in the first rise of 
Christianity has been exhibited in a less remarkable degree in 
its different forms subsequently. The immense impression 
produced by some of the saints of the middle ages, as well as 
by some of the least cultivated intellects of later times, as 
amongst our own Nonconformists, is a testimony to the same 
truth on a smaller scale. So Bonaventura pointed to the 
Crucifix as the source of all his learning; so Bunyan has ex- 
ercised a lasting influence through the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
But the first shock was the greatest. The apparent insig- 
nificance of the Apostle, the novelty and the offensiveness of 
the truth, and of the image under which the truth was con- | 
veyed,—can never be repeated or equalled. 

3. Very briefly must be mentioned, as not prominently 
brought forward in this Epistle, but as appearing in the gufforing 
almost contemporary Epistle to Galatia, the image of of the 
suffering conveyed in the Crucifixion: ‘God forbid “* 
that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by Whom the world is crucified to me, and I unto the world.’! 
This is the aspect of it most familiar in the Gospel history, 
where ‘ taking up the cross’ is equivalent to following Christ 
through hardship and difficulty. ‘ The cross of Christ,’ says 
Luther,? ‘ signifies all afflictions of all good men, whose suf- ¢ 
ferings are the sufferings of Christ.’ 


1 Gal. vi. 14. 2 Luther on Gal. vi. 14. 
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THE FACTIONS (conrmnvEp). 


ConTRAST OF HuMAN AND DIVINE WIspom. 


6 Σοφίαν δὲ λαλοῦμεν ἐν τοῖς τελείοις, σοφίαν δὲ οὗ τοῦ 
αἰῶνος τούτου οὐδὲ τῶν ἀρχόντων τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου τῶν 
4 72 Ν 8 θ “A ϱ / 
καταργουµένων, ‘adda λαλοῦμεν ᾿θεοῦ σοφίαν ἐν µυστηρίω, 
τὴν ἀποκεκρυμμένην, ἣν προώρισεν ὁ θεὸς πρὸ τῶν αἰώνων 
els δόξαν ἡμῶν, ὃἢἣν οὐδεὶς τῶν ἀρχόντων τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου 
ἔγνωκεν (εἰ γὰρ ἔγνωσαν, οὐκ ἂν τὸν κύριον τῆς δόξης ἐσταύ- 


5 σοφίαν Θεοῦ. 


6 "Now we speak wisdom among them that are perfect; 
yet not the wisdom of this ‘age, nor of the princes of this 
7 Tage, that "vanish away’; but we speak ‘God’s wisdom’ in 
a ‘secret, the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before the 
s Tages unto our glory; which none of the princes of this "age 
knew (for had they known, they would not have crucified 


4 


6. ‘But although we abjure 
human wisdom, there is a true 
wisdom which we speak to those 
who are fit to receive it.’ 

τελείοις, ‘ fullgrown,’ as opposed 
to νηπίοις, 11. 1 

7. µυστήριον has its ordinary 
sense of ‘a secret made known to 
the initiated.’ 

εἷς δόξαν ἡμῶ», ‘in order that 


by its revelation we might receive- 


glory; that glory which is the 
highest gift of God to His chil- 
dren.’ Compare John xvii. 10, 
22; Rom. viii.21. This ‘glory’ 
now becomes the subject of the 
sentence. 

8—12. ἤν refers to ddfav. τοῦ 
αἰῶνος τούτου refers to πρὸ ray 
αἰῶνων. ‘ That which belonged to 
eternity was not likely to be known 
to those who lived in time.’ The 
earthly and spiritual powers of 
this world, in an evil sense, are 
here identified, as in Matt. iv. 8, 
9; Eph. vi. 12; and (in reference 


to the Crucifixion especially, as 
in this passage) Luke xxii. 53, 
‘When I was daily with you in 
the temple, ye stretched forth no 
hands against me; but this is 
your hour, and the power of dark- 
ness.. For their ignorance comp. 
Luke xxiii. 34, ‘ Father, forgive 
them ; for they know not what 
they do.’ For the same thought 
of the ignorance of the evil spirits 
in regard to the Crucifixion, car- 
ried out to a fanciful excess, yet 
still from its early date illustrating 
this passage, see Ign. ad Eph. ο. 19, 
καὶ ἔλαθε τὸν ἄρχοντα τοῦ αἰῶνος 
τούτου ἡ παρθενία Μαρίας καὶ ὁ το- 
κετὸς αὑτῆς ὑὁμοίως καὶ 6 9άνατος 
τοῦ κυρίου, τρία µυστήρια κρανγῆς, 
ἅτινα ἐν ἧσυχιᾳ Φεοῦ ἐπράχθη. 
The words κύριο» τῆς δόξης seem 
to be used with reference to δόξα» : 
‘Him who alone was sovereign 
Lord of that glory,’ like ἀρχηγὺς 
τῆς ζωῆς, Acts ill. 15; άρχηγος 
τῆς σωτηρίας, Heb. ii. 10. δόξης 
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ρωσαν), "ada, καθὼς γέγραπται "A ὀφθαλμὸς οὐκ εἶδεν 


καὶ οὓς ovK ἤκουσ εν καὶ ἐπὶ καρδίαν ἀνθρώπ ου οὐκ ἀνέβη, 


ὅσ a ἠτοίμασ εν ὁ θεὸς τοῖς ἀγαπῶσ tv αὐτόν. 


. & for ὅσα, 


107 wiv δὲ "ἀπε- 


© ὁ Θεὸς ἀκεκάλυψε, 


9the Lord of glory); but as it is written, ‘"what eye saw 


not", nor ear heard, neither “entered into the 


heart of 


man, what great things’ God "prepared for them that love 


10 Him.’ 


here, as δόξαν in 7, is used per- 
haps with special reference to the 
shame of the Cross. 

9. ἀλλά. ‘Nay, rather;’ the 
opposition to οὐδεὶς ἔγνωκεν being 
first brought forward in ἡμῖν δέ, 
verse 10. 

καθὼς γέγραπται. These words 
imply that the quotation which 
follows is from the Old Testament. 
There is no instance of any apo- 
cryphal book (as in Jude 9, 14) 
being introduced by this formula. 
And, in fact, it seems to be taken 
from Isaiah Ixiv. 4 (LXX.) ἀπὸ 
γοῦ αἰῶνος οὐκ ἠκούσαμεν, οὐδὲ οἱ 
ὀφθαλμοὶ ἡμῶν εἶδον θεὸν πλὴν 
cov καὶ τὰ ἔργα σοῦ, a ποιῄσεις 
τοῖς ὑπομένουσιν ἔλεο», slightly 
coloured by the recollection of 
Isa. 11. 15 (LXX.) οἷς οὐκ av- 
nyyéAn .... ὄψονται, καὶ of οὐκ 
ἀκηκόασι συνήσουσι, and Ιχν. 17 
(LXX.) ἔσται γὰρ ὁ οὐρανὸς και- 
νὸς, κ.τ.λ. καὶ οὐ μὴ μγησθῶσι τῶν 
προτέρων, οὐδὲ οὗ μὴ ἐπέλθῃ αὐτῶν 
ἐπὶ τὴν καρδίαν. The variation 
from the original text is not es- 
sentially greater than in other 
quotations, e. g. that in 1. 19, 20, 
from Isa. xxix. 14; xxxiii. 18; 
and it is apparently quoted as 
such in Clem. Rom. i. c. 54 (where 
see the annotations in Dr. Jacob- 
son's edition). 

It is therefore singular that the 
Fathers generally held that it 
was taken, either (as Chrysostom, 


E 


But unto us God ‘revealed them by the Spirit: for 


Theodoret, Theophylact) from 
some lost prophet, or (as Origen) 
from an apocryphal work called 
The Revelation of Elyjah (Fabri- 
cius, Cod. Apoc. Vet. Test.1.1077). 
This agrees with the vehemence 
with which Hegesippus (in a 
fragment preserved in Photius, 
Bib. Cod. 232) appears to re- 
pudiate these words altogether. 
He charges with ‘ lying and vain 
speaking those who use this lan- 
guage (τοὺς ταῦτα gapérovc), 88 
contradictory both to the Scrip- 
tures generally and to our Lord’s 
speech, “ Blessed are your eyes, 
for they see; and your ears, for 
they hear.” ’ 

The words, both in the original 
context of Isa. Lxiv. 4, and in their 
position here, refer not (as they v 
are usually applied in quotations) 
to a future state, but (as is im- 
plied in the passage just quoted 
from Hegesippus) to the spiritual 
blessedness or glory which is to 
be attained in the present life by 
believers, and which the Apostle 
proceeds to explain in the next 
Verses. 

10. ἡμῖν δέ, ‘to us,’ i. e. be- 
lievers generally, but with a spe- 
cial reference to himself. The 
quotation is left unfinished, and 
he resumes the antithesis to ver. 
8, ‘ The rulers knew not, but to us 
God revealed it.’ 

ἀπεκάλυψε, ‘revealed by spi- 
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΄ « “ 8 ο ΄ 8 8 8 ο , 
κάλυψεν 6 θεὸς διὰ τοῦ πνεύματος" τὸ γὰρ πνεῦμα πάντα 
3 ο 8 “ 16 “A 0 ~ 11 ΄ A LO. 3 6 , Q 
ἐρευνᾷ, καὶ τὰ βάθη τοῦ θεοῦ. ris yap olde ἀνθρώπων τὰ 
τοῦ ἀνθρώπον, εἶ μὴ τὸ πνεῦμα τοῦ ἀνθρώπου τὸ ἐν αὐτῷ; 
οὕτως καὶ τὰ τοῦ θεοῦ οὐδεὶς "ἔγνωκεν, εἰ μὴ τὸ πνεῦμα τοῦ 
6 α 19ε A ὃ ry 9 8 ~ ὧν la 2» 4 9 8 

cov. " ἡμεῖς δὲ ov τὸ πνεῦμα τοῦ κόσµου ἐλάβομεν, ἀλλὰ 


* αὐτοῦ after πνεύματος. 


> οἶδεν for ἔγνωκεν». 


the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. 
11 For ‘who of men’ knoweth the things of a man, save the spi- 
rit of man which is in him? even so “also the things of God 
14 knoweth no ‘one but the Spirit of God. "But we "received, not 
the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God, that 


ritual insight into things invisi- 
ble ;’ as in 2 Cor. xii. 1. 

10—16. ‘This is so: (1) Be- 
cause the Spirit alone can give 
this insight (10, 11); (2) Because 
we have received this Spirit (12 
—16).’ 

i The ‘ Spirit’ is spoken of, 
in the Old Testament, as the 
source of all wisdom, Job xxxii. 
8: in Psalm cxxxix. 7, it is the 
penetrating glance of the Divine 
knowledge. 

épevyg, ‘knows through deep 
inquiry,’ Rom. viii. 27; Psalm 
Cxxxix. 1. 

τὰ βάθη, ‘the profoundest se- 
crets of God, whether of His acts 
or of His nature.’ Comp. τὰ (αθέα 
τοῦ Σατανᾶ, Rev. il. 24. 

For the general sense, com- 
pare Matt. xi. 25—27, ‘I thank 
Thee . . . because Thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes .... no man knoweth 
the Son but the Father: neither 
knoweth any man the Father save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son will reveal Him.’ 

11. ‘It is an inward, not an 
outward vision.’ The very word 
πνεῦμα (spirit) implies, when used 
of God, the same consciousness of 
things divine which, when used 


of man, it implies with regard to 
things human. For a similar 
comparison of the human and 
divine Spirit, see Rom. viii. 16, 
26. 

τὸ πνεῦμα τοῦ Φεοῦ is not the 
Spirit in the Divine nature as 
strictly opposed to the spirit in 
human nature (which would have 
been expressed by ro wv. τ. 3. τὸ 
ἐν αὐτφ, as before, τὸ ry. τοῦ av. 
τὸ ἐν αὖὑτφ), but in the more gene- 
ral sense required by the context 
of the whole passage : ‘The Spirit , 
of God, whether in the Godhead | 
or residing in man, is the true’ 
bond between God and man.’ 

οἶδεν and ἔγνωκεν may be 
slightly distinguished, as in their 
similar juxtaposition, John xxi. 
17; οἶδεν being the more obvious 
apprehension, as by the senses, 
éyrwxey the more subtle, as by 
the mind. (See 2 Cor. v. 16.) 

12. This communication of the 
Spirit is now expressed more de- 
finitely in the words τὸ ἐκ τοῦ 
Seow. 

ἡμεῖς, 88 in verse 10, is ‘ be- 
lievers generally, but specially 
the Apostle,’ i. e. he conceives of 
the experience of other Christians 
through his own, as in Rom. vii. 
7—25. 

‘ The 


γὸ πγεῦμα τοῦ Kdopov. 
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Ν ο . 9 aA a ¢ ο YN ει. A A 
τὸ πνεῦµα τὸ ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ, ἵνα εἰδῶμεν τὰ ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ 
χαρισθέντα ἡμῖν, '5ὰ καὶ λαλοῦμεν οὐκ ἐν διδακτοῖς ἀνθρω- 
πίνης σοφίας λόγοις, GAN’ ἐν διδακτοῖς πνεύματος, "πνευμα- 
τικοῖς πνευματικὰ συγκρίνοντες. ""ψυχικὸς δὲ ἄνθρωπος οὐ 
δέχεται τὰ TOU πνεύματος τοῦ θεοῦ’ µωρία yap αὐτῷ ἐστίν, 
καὶ οὐ δύναται γνῶναι, ὅτι πνευματικώς ἀνακρίνεται. 16 δὲ 
πνευματικὸς ἀνακρίνει ᾿[τὰ] πάντα, αὐτὸς δὲ ὑπ οὐδενὸς 
ἀνακρίνεται. 1δΤίς γὰρ ἔγνω νοῦν κυρίου, ὃς συµβιβάσει 
αὐτόν; ἡμεῖς δὲ 'νοὺν κυρίου ἔχομεν. 


. ἁγίου after, πνεύματος». > ἀνακρίνει μὲν πάντα. 9 νοῦν χριστοῦ. 


we might know the things that are freely given to us of God ; 

13 which things also we speak, not in the words which man’s 

wisdom teacheth, but which the” "Spirit teacheth; "inter- 

ν i4preting spiritual things ‘to spiritual "men. "Now the natural 

man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for they 

are foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, because 

15 they are spiritually "judged of’. But he that is spiritual "judgeth 

16 of ’ all things, yet he himself is "judged of by’ no man. For 

‘who ‘knoweth the mind of the Lord, that he may instruct 
Him?’ But we have the mind of “the Lord’. 


spirit of mere human wisdom.’ πγνευματικοῖς may be either neuter, 
xéopoc, the world, not as in op- ‘by spiritual things,’ or mascu- 
position to God, but only as alien- line, ‘to spiritual men.’ Pro- 
ated from Him. bably the latter, as in Gen. xli. 
τὰ χαρισθένταξξῦσα ἠτοίμασε», 12, συνέκρινεν ἡμῖν, ‘he inter- 
in verse 9, ‘the glory and bles- _ preted to us.’ 
sedness of Christians ;’ perhaps 14. ‘But from its being spi- 
with a slight allusion to the ritual, the natural man cannot 


xaplopara. receive it, 88 he has no spiritual 
13. Here he returns more di- _ insight.’ 
rectly to the subject of wisdom, ψυχικός ‘man without com- 


from which, in 8—12, he had muntion with God.’ See, for the 
slightly digressed, recalled by threefold division of πνεῦμα, ψυχή, 
τὸ πνεῦμα τοῦ κόσμον: ‘As our and σῶμα, 1 Theas. v. 23. 


wisdom is not of this world, so avaxpiverat, ‘judged of.’ See 
. neither is our manner of com- iv. 34. 
municating it. Our very lan- 15. ‘ The spiritual man has a 


guage is the immediate result of new faculty by which he judges 
our spiritual insight.’ Comp. ἄρ- αἱ], but cannot be judged by any 
pura ῥήματα ἃ οὐκ ἐξὸν ἀνθρώπφ who have it not. He understands 
λαλῆσαι, 2 Cor. ΧΙΙ. 4. the language in which other men 

συγκρίνοντες (not ‘comparing,’ speak, but they understand not 
but) ‘interpreting and explain- the language in which he speaks.’ 
ing’ (as in LXX. Gen. xl. 8, 16; 16. ‘No one can judge him, 
xli. 15; Daniel v. 12, 15, 26). for he has the Spirit of God, and 
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Ill. '*Kayo, ἀδελφοί, οὐκ ἠδυνήθην λαλῆσαι ὑμῖν ὡς 
πνευματικοῖς, ἀλλ ὡς "σαρκίνοις, ὡς νηπίοις ἐν χριστφ. 
9 , € [ο 3 , c 93 ο ¥ A 9 a 3 9 
yada ὑμᾶς ἐπότισα, “ov βρώμα' οὕπω γὰρ ἐδύνασθε. ἀλλ 
οὐδὲ [ere] νὺν δύνασθε' δέτι γὰρ σαρκικοί ἐστε. ὅπου γὰρ 
ἐν ὑμῖν ζῆλος καὶ ἔρις οὐχὶ σαρκικοί ἐστε καὶ κατὰ 


> σαρκικοῖς. 


. Καὶ ἐγώ. 
ὁ καὶ διχοστασίαι after Eis. 


9 καὶ ob... ἠδύνασθε . . . οὔτε, 


1 ΤΠ. And J, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 
2spiritual, but as unto ‘fleshly—as unto babes in Christ. I 
"gave you milk, 9 not meat; for hitherto ye were, not able to 
sbear it. Neither yet now are ye able; for ye are yet carnal. 
For whereas there is among you envying, and strife, 9) are 


no one can instruct the Spirit 
of God.’ The quotation is from 
Isaiah xl. 18. The Apostle re- 
gards vouc as identical with πνεῦ- 
pa, and uses it here, from its be- 
ing the word used in the LXX. 
where it is, in fact, a translation 
of 5. 

συµθιβάζειν isthecommon word 
in the LXX. for ‘ instruct.’ 

The readings of κυρίου (in B. D.! 
F. G.) and Χριστοῦ (in A. C.) are 
almost equally balanced. If the 
latter, the variation of the word, 
where the sense is the same, is 
quite after the Apostle’s manner, 
as in ii. 11, and 2 Cor. v. 16 
(οἴδαμεν and ἐγνώκαμεν); 2 Cor. 
x. 1, 2 (παρακαλῶ and δέοµαι). 


ΠΙ. 1. κἀγώ, asin ii. 1: ‘ What 
T have just been saying was ex- 
emplified in our practice,’ the 
connexion being, that, as he had 
not been able to preach the Gospel 
in the words of human wisdom, 
because it was not in himself or 
in the Gospel, so he had not been 
able to preach it to them in its 
divine wisdom, because they, not 
having the spiritual faculty, were 
not fit to receive it. 

σαρκένοις, ἃ stronger expression 
for ψυχικοῖς. 


In verse 1, A. B. C.! D.! read 
σαρκίνοι. In verse 3, D.! F. G. 
read σάρκινοι and A. B. 0. D. E. 
J. σαρκικοί. If there be a dis- 
tinction intended between the 
two, it must be that σάρκινος ex- 
presses the nature, and σαρκικός 
the character. But this is too 
refined for the Apostle’s mode of 
argument; and it therefore seems 
most natural to suppose that here, 
as in Rom. vii. 14; Heb. vii. 16 
(Lachmann), σάρκινος is merely 
the classical correction for the 
Hellenistic σαρκικός. 

νηπίοις, opposed to τελείοις, in 
ii, 6. The word νήπιος, and, 
generally speaking, the figure of 
‘infancy,’ is never used by St. 
Paul in a good sense. Comp. Gal. 
iv. 8; Eph. iv. 14. 

2. yada. The figure of ‘ milk,’ 
which is naturally suggested by 
νηπίοις, 18 common in Rabbinical 
phraseology for instruction to be- 
ginners, who are called ‘suck- 
lings,’ nipinn. See Lightf. ad 
loc. and compare 1 Pet. ii. 2; 
Heb. v. 13. 

Bpopa, ‘solid food ’= στερεὰ 
τροφή in Heb. ν. 12. The verb is 
easily supplied from ἐπότισα. 

3. ὅπου, ‘since,’ as in old 
English ‘ where’ for ‘ whereas.’ 


΄ 
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ανύρωπον περιπατείιτε; "οταν yap λέγῃ τις Εγὼ µέν εἰμι 
Παύλου, ἕτερος δὲ, ᾿Εγὼ ᾽Απολλώ, “οὐκ ἄνθρωποί ἐστε; 


5 οὐχὶ σαρκικοί for οὐκ ἄνθρωποί. 


4ye not carnal, and walk as men? For while one saith, J am 
of Paul; and another, Jam of Apollos; are ye not *men? 


~ 4. ἄνθρωποι, ‘mere men.’Com- πον in verse 8; ix.8; xv. 82; 
pare the expression κατὰ ἄνθρω- Rom. iii. 5; Gal.i. 11; iii. 15. 


PARAPHRASE OF ΟΠΑΡ. II. 6—III. 4. 


Whilst, however, I disclaim any support from mere human wis- 
dom, there is a wisdom which I might have declared to you 
had you been fit to receive it; a wisdom which has for ages 
been concealed, and which ts even now concealed, from those 
who sway the destinies of this lower world, but which was for 
ages designed in the counsels of God for the glory of true be- 
lievers,—a glory unknowon to those who in the pride of human 
power devoted to a shameful death Him who was the Lord of 
Glory, unfathomable by any human sense or imagination, but 
now revealed to us by the Spirit, not of the world, but of God, 
whereby alone we have an insight into those divine mysteries 
of which none else is or can be conscious. 

And as the subject of this wisdom is spiritual, so also ts 
the manner of communicating it; there is a divine language 
which is known to those who have received the new spiritual 
faculty of Christians, which is unknown to those who are 
guided only by their natural human intellects. This also was 
exemplified in my own conduct to you; for this is the reason 
why Iwas unable to speak to you on more exalted subjects: 
it was impossible to introduce them into α sphere of jarring ; 
passions and factions which stunt the growth of the spiritual 
faculty within you. 


we 
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THe APOsTLE’s VIEW OF SPIRITUAL WISDOM. 


In considering what was the human wisdom which in this and 
the previous section is disparaged by the Apostle, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that it was not the highest, but the 
lowest, form of intellectual eminence with which he was im- 
mediately confronted : not the vigorous and lofty aspirations of 
Aristotle and Plato, but the hollow and worn-out sophistries of 
Opposition 6 last days of the Greek rhetoricians. Still, although 
οι a different turn would doubtless have been given to 
Religion the whole argument, if St. Paul had written in the 

"better days of Greece, if the living power of the 
Gospel had been met, not by a dead form, but by a power 
which, though of lower origin, and moving in a different sphere, 
was still living like itself, the general truth here urged remains 
the same. It is not by intellectual, but by moral and spiritual 
excellence, that the victories of the Gospel have been achieved; 
Religion is not Philosophy; Christianity is a religion, not of 
Exaltation, but of Humiliation. 

But, although the two spheres of intellect and of Christianity 
Spiritual are thus distinct, the Apostle also wishes to show that 
Wisdom. there is in Christianity an element which, though not 

itself intellectual, is analogous to that by which intellectual 
wants are gratified; as though he had said, ‘ Although the 
Christian lives in a world of his own, yet in that world he is 
independent of all beside (what the Greek philosophers would 
have called adrdpxns), and the higher he rises in that world, 
the more fully his Christian stature is developed, he will find 
every craving of his nature the more completely satisfied.’ This 
element of Christianity he here introduces under the names of 
‘ wisdom ’ (σοφία), ‘ the Spirit’ (τὸ πνεῦμα), and (in speaking 
of his relation to the Corinthian Church) ‘ solid food’ (βρῶμα), 
as distinct from ‘ milk’ (γάλα), by which they had been ac- 
tually fed. Taking into comparison the other passages (John iii. 
12; xvi. 12; Heb. vi. 1), where a similar contrast is drawn 
between the higher and lower stages of Christian progress, the 
following seem the natural results of his language :— 

It is not any exhibition of new Christian truths or doctrines, 
such as his view of righteousness by faith, or of our Lord’s 
nature. There was no practical occasion for the introduction of 
these to the Corinthian Church, and without some such practical 
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occasion it would be against his manner to insist upon them. 
So far as there was any occasion for them, he does not scruple 
to mention them im this very Epistle, 1. 30; v. 7; vi. 11; 
xv. 24. There was nothing in the Factions (11. 1—5) which 
would of necessity have incapacitated them from receiving 
truths of this kind. Nor does there appear any reason for 
applying the name of ‘ wisdom’ to these truths more than to 
others which in this Epistle are unfolded at length, e. g. those 
which are discussed from the 12th to the 15th chapters. 

It would seem, therefore, that the most natural meaning of 
the words is to be found in the deep spiritual intul- 7.405 
tions which have always been regarded as the highest of moral 
privilege of advanced Christian goodness, which were 74. 
possessed in an extraordinary degree by the first converts. 
‘A pure heart penetrates the secrets of heaven and hell,’ is 
one of the many sayings of this kind which abound in the 
celebrated work on ‘ The Imitation of Christ;’ the ‘ beatific 
vision” has always been regarded by theologians as the con- 
summation both of our intellectual and moral perfection; and 
the analogy which 18 here drawn between the perceptions of 
the human intellect and the perceptions of the enlightened 
spirit might be illustrated abundantly from the biographies 
and the devotions of good men in all ages. What this was in 
Its highest, or at least in its most extraordinary, form in the 
Apostolical age, may be seen in the account of St. Paul’s own 
rapture in 2 Cor. xii. 1—4, or of St. John in the Apocalypse 
(Rev. i. 10; iv. 2), where the Apostles are described as being 
literally ‘caught by the spirit’ into another world, and hearing 
and seeing things beyond the power of man to conceive or to 
utter. What it was in its more ordinary form may be seen in 
the whole atmosphere of St. John’s First Epistle, especially in 
the connexion between Love and Knowledge which pervades 
it throughout, and which is remarkably illustrated by St. Paul’s 
description of Love in this Epistle (xiii. 8—12). See also Rom. 
xi, 33, 34; Eph. i. 8, 17, 18. 

This use of the passage also accords with the special words 
employed. The phrase ‘ wisdom,’ although suggested QO anexion 
in the first instance by the contrast of the earthly (of _ 
philosophy which he had been disparaging, derives ώς. 
its religious sense chiefly from the constant use of and 
the word in The Proverbs and in Ecclesiasticus, where ‘*Piit’ 
it is applied, not to the gaining of new truths, theological 
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or natural, but to a deeper practical insight into moral truth. 
This. general sense is further limited in this passage by the 
indication of its subject, namely, the ‘glory’ or blessedness of 
Christians, which in verses 8—10 assumes such a prominence as 
to be almost identified with the ‘ wisdom’ itself that seeks it. 
And the faculty, the state, by which this wisdom is obtained, 
is described emphatically as ‘ spiritual,—‘the spirit.’ The 
word is chosen partly from the frequent use of the phrase both 
in Greek and Hebrew, to express the intellect,'—chiefly as 
expressive of a direct connexion with God. It is the ‘ inspira- 
tion’ which in Scripture is ascribed to every mental gift,? but 
which is specially applicable to the frame of mind which (to use 
the modern form of speech founded on the same metaphor) 
‘ breathes the atmosphere’ of Heaven. 

This same sense also agrees with the general context and 
The Apo- occasion. When the Apostle says, ‘ But to us God 
atle’s revealed it by His Spirit,’ the use of the first person, 
example. here as elsewhere, indicates that, though speaking of 
believers generally, he especially refers to his own experience. 
The consciousness of his spiritual gifts, especially of his spiritual 
insight into things invisible, was always present with him, and 
never more so than at the period of these two Epistles. And 
this tendency to dwell on the inward, as distinct from the out- 
ward blessings of the Gospel,—on the things which ‘ eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard,’ as distinguished from the things which 
the eyes of the first Apostles had seen, and their.ears had 
heard,—was a peculiarity of St. Paul’s teaching, noticed even 
by his adversaries, and apparently attacked by them on the 
ground of the expressions used in this very passage.‘ 

As this sense best suits the circumstances of the Apostle 
himself, so also does it suit those of his hearers. 

The Corinthian Christians, as was observed before, had no 
The needs especial need, nor, if they had, was there any especial 
ofthe Co- impediment to their reception, of new intellectual 
rinthians. tryths. But a higher consciousness of the Divine pre- 
sence; a knowledge deep and comprehensive, as being rooted 
and grounded in love; an insight into the spiritual world, 
—were gifts which on the one hand the Apostle might well long 


1 See especially ii. 11, 16; and 5 See xiv. 18; 2 Cor. xii. 1—4. 
Gesenius ὃν voce Πλ, 8, ο. ἆ. 4 See notes to the Introduction to 
3 See Exod. xxxi.3; Job xxxii, Second Epistle, sub πε. 
8, &e. 
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to give them, and which were yet on the other most alien to 
their state of faction and bitterness. How could they, who were 
absorbed in their strifes and contentions, enter into the atmo- 
sphere of peace which surrounds the throne of God? How could 
they, who were for ever insisting on particular names and party 
watchwords, enjoy the vision where all else is lost in the sense 
of communion with Christ? Controversy and party-spirit may 
sharpen the natural faculties of shrewdness and disputation ; 
but few sins more dim the spiritual faculty by which alone all 
things are rightly judged. These disputes and rivalries were 
‘of the flesh’ (σαρκικοέ), no less than the sensual passions 
which are commonly so classed; and if so, they have no place 
in heaven, they are directly opposed to ‘ the Spirit.’ 
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THE FACTIONS (οοντηκσεν), 


Tae LEADERS ΟΕ THE CORINTHIAN PARTIES. 


a > ‘ 
δ.Τί οὖν ἐστὶν ᾽Απολλὼς; τί δέ ἐστιν Παῦλος; διάκονοι, 
> @ 
Su ὧν ἐπιστεύσατε, καὶ ἑκάστῳ ὡς 6 κύριος ἔδωκεν. δἐγὼ 
a 
ἐφύτευσα, ᾽Απολλὼς ἐπότισεν, ἀλλὰ 6 θεὺς ηὔξανεν, 


σ νά 
Ἰώστε οὔτε ὁ φυτεύων ἐστίν τι οὔτε ὁ ποτίζων, ἀλλ ὁ 


* tls οὖν ἐστὶ Παῦλος, τίς δὲ ᾿Απολλὼς, ἀλλ᾽ Ff. 


5 *What then is “Apollos? and *what is “Paul? ο Minis- 

ters by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to "each 
sone’. J ‘planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the 
7 increase ; so "that neither is he that planteth any thing, neither 


5. From the general tone of 
what follows it seems (6—15) 
that even in the preceding verses 
(1. 1—4) there was something 
of an apology for himself; as if the 
Corinthians, or at least the party 
of Apollos, had said, ‘ Apollos 
has led us on from these simple 
beginnings; you have done no- 
thing for us, except laying the 
foundation.’ To which he an- 
swers, (1) In iii. 1—4, ‘I could 
not do anything more, because of 
your own incapacity.’ (2) In iii. 
5—9, ‘We are all insignificant in 
God’s sight; both he’ who lays 
the foundation and he who builds 
upon it.’ (3) In iii. 10—15, ‘At 
the same time, the great work is 
done by him who lays the found- 
ation: though the superstructure 
may be very imperfect.’ 

τί οὖν ’Aro\Awc; ‘What is 
Apollos, or Paul (for once I re- 
cognise your party names)? Mere 
instruments (διάκονοι), through 
whom you were converted’ (ém- 
στεύσατε, a8 in Rom. xiii. 11). The 
difference of the reading of the 
more ancient MSS. from the Rec. 
Text is here remarkable, (1) as 


more abrupt and startling—ri for 
ric, and ἀλλ᾽ ἡ omitted: (2) as 
giving the true order of the names 
—‘ Apollos and Paul’ (Apollos 
being evidently the prominent 
name here appealed to by those 
whom the Apostle chiefly cen- 
sures); whilst later MSS. have 
inverted the order, to give to the 
name of Paul its usual and na- 
tural preeminence. 

καὶ ἑκάστῳ «.7.A. ‘And only 
with the powers which their 
Master (6 κύριο, compare Rom. 
xii. 5) distributed to each of the 
teachers.’ Compare Rom. xii. 3: 
ἑκάστω we ὁ Φεὸς ἐμέρισε. 

καὶ-- καὶ ταῦτα. ‘ And this too.’ 

6. ἐφύτενσα---ἐπότισε. This 
contrast agrees with the history 
in Acts xvili. 27—xix. 1, where 
the influence of Apollos at Co- 
rinth is spoken of as distinct from, 
and subsequent to, that of Paul. 
This is strangely paraphrased by 
some of the Fathers, ‘Ego cate- 
chumenum feci— Apollo baptiza- 
vit. See Optatus De Chrism. 
Donatist. Book v. p. 90. 

7. τι, “anything great.’ 
pare Gal. ii. 6. 


Com- 
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> 4 6. , θε a, de 8 ε σ 9 
αὐξάνων θεός. δὸ φυτεύων δὲ καὶ ὁ ποτίζων εν εἶσω, 
gy 8 A ¥ ΔΝ “ “ 
ἕκαστος δὲ τὸν ἴδιον μισθὸν λήμψεται κατὰ τὸν ἴδιον 
κόπον. ᾿θεοῦ γάρ ἐσμεν συνεργοί θεοῦ γεώργιον, θεοῦ 
οἰκοδομή ἐστε. κατὰ τὴν χάριν τοῦ θεοῦ τὴν δοθεῖσάν 

ε | 9 V4 ay ¥ \ 9 
μοι ὡς codes ἀρχιτέκτων θεµέλιον "ἐθηκα, ἄλλος δὲ ἐποι- 
κοδοµει. ἕκαστος δὲ βλεπέτω πῶς ἐποικοδομει. 1θεμέλιον 


. τέθεικα. 


he that watereth; but "he that giveth the increase, even God”. 
8s Now he that planteth and he that watereth are one, and 
Teach one shall receive his own reward according to his own 
glabour. For we are ™God’s fellow-labourers’: ‘Gods hus- 
1obandry, God’s building are ye’. According to the grace of 
God which "was given unto me, as a wise masterbuilder I 


“laid the foundation, and another buildeth thereon. But 
1ilet ‘each one look’ how he buildeth thereon. For other 
8. λήµψεται, i. 6. ‘not from to ixdorg ... €dwkeyin 5. Com- 
man, but from God, who can judge pdére Rom. xii. 3. 
of the value of each man’s labour ;’ ἀρχιτέκτω», ‘master of the 
the germ of iv. 1—5. works.’ 
9. The position of 9εοῦ shows σοφός, ‘as a “ skilful” or “ cle- 


that it is emphatic all through 
this verse. 

yap gives the reason for ἕν. 
‘ Their object is the same (though 
their modes of working are 
different), for it is God who is 
our fellow-labourer—it is God 
who is your husbandman and 
householder, and therefore they 


cannot be set against each 
other.’ 

éoper, ‘ the teachers,’ gore, ‘ the 
taught.’ 

γεώρχιο», ‘a field ’= arvum. 


The word occurs only in this 
place in the N. T. Probably 
from this metaphor arose the fre- 
quency of ‘Georgius,’ ‘ George,’ 
as a Christian name. 

With οἰκοδομή the figure is 
changed from a field to a house 
—from agriculture to architecture, 
in order to bring out more clearly 
the difference between the various 
kinds of work. 


10. κατὰ τὴν χάριν. Referring 


ver” architect.’ Compare Ex. 
Χχχν. 25, 35; xxxvi. 1 (LXX.); 
so Kcclus. xxxviii. 31: ἕκαστος ἐν 
τῷ ἔργφ σοφίζεται The words 
σοφὸς ἀρχιτέκτων occur in Isa, iii. 
3 (LXX.). 

ἕκαστος κ.τ.λ. The general 
character of the warning implies 
the same wide participation in the 
duties of teaching, as is implied 
in the state of the Corinthian 
Church indicated in chapter xii. 
For the Apostle’s claim to have 
founded their Church, compare iv. 
15 : ‘I begot you.’ 

Φεµέλιον yap. The connexion 
is: ‘Let every one take heed how 
he builds a superstructure; for 
the foundation has been laid once 
only for all, by me; the super- 
structure is now the sole task that 
remains.’ 

πῶς, ‘ with what materials ’ (see 
verse 12). 

ἐποικοδομεῖ. οἰκοδομεῖν in the 
N.T. has constantly the sense of 


12"%Christ Jesus’. 
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γὰρ ἄλλον οὐδεὶς δύναται θεῖναι παρὰ τὸν κείµενον, Os ἐστιν 

Σχριστὸς ]ησοῦς. 1εὶ δέτις ἐποικοδομεῖ ἐπὶ τὸν θεμέλιον" 
“ ¥ / ” ͵ a 4 ῤ 

ρυσὸν, ἄργυρον, λίθους τιµίους, ξύλα, χόρτον, καλάμην, 


1 € ΄ “ 


ἑκάστου τὸ έργον φανερὸν γενήσεται"' ἡ γὰρ nuepa δηλώσει, 


5 ᾿]ησοῦς 5 χριστός. 


b Add τοῦτον. 


foundation can no ‘one lay than that "lies there’, which is 


But if any ‘one build upon “the foundation 


18 gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble, ‘each one’s 
work ‘will be made. manifest: for the day ‘will declare it, 


‘advancement’ or development 
of the moral character. In this 
place, as in viii. 10, it is used 
in a bad, or at least a neutral 
sense. 

11. Φεμέλιο», sc. λίθον (mascu- 
line in Hellenistic Greek). 

παρά, ‘beyond,’ or ‘besides’ 
(as in Romaic for the compara- 
tive). Christ Jesus, i. e. ‘not 
any theory concerning Christ, but 
Christ Himself’ (as in Ἡ. 2): 
hence the name at full length: 
‘the Historical Person of Christ, 
the one unchangeable element of 
Christianity’ (De Wette). Comp. 
Heb. xiii. 8: ‘ Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever.’ 

For the metaphor, compare 
Matthew xxi. 42; Ephes. ii. 20; 
1 Pet. ii. 6 (‘the chief corner- 
stone ’). 

12. The metaphor here passes 
on to the building of different 
edifices on the same foundation. 
‘There may either be a palace or 
a hovel.’ 

χρυσόν κ.τλ. Compare the 
‘gold, silver, and stone’ of the 
Athenian Parthenon in Acts xvii. 
29. 

λίθους τιµίους may be ‘ costly 
marbles;’ but more probably 
‘jewels,’ as in Rev. xxi. 19. 

ξύλα, ‘ boards or posts’ for the 
walls. 


χόρτος, ‘dried grass,’ for the 
interstices in the mud walls. 

καλάμη, ‘straw ’ for the thatch- 
ed roof. See Suidas in vace. 

As the ‘wisdom of the full- 
grown’ in ii. 6—iii. 4, was spi- 
ritual, not intellectual, insight, 
so here the succeeding verses 
(14—18) show that the super- 
structure is moral, not theo- 
retical, advancement. ‘ Some say 
that these words are spoken in re- 
ference to doctrines; to me, how- 
ever, it appears that he speaks 
concerning practical virtue and 
vice, and that he is preparing for 
the accusation of the incestuous 
person. Of gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones, he speaks on the one 
hand as the emblems of virtue ; of 
wood, hay, stubble, as the oppo- 
sites of virtue, for which hath 
been prepared the fire of hell.’ 
(Theodoret.) 

18—15. ‘The nature of every 
one’s work or superstructure shall 
sooner or later be known; for 
the Great Day of the Lord is at 
hand, which shall dawn in a flood 
of fire. The house of gold and 
silver shall be lit up by its daz- 
zling brilliancy ; but the house of 
wood and thatch shall be burnt 
up. And not only so, but whereas 
the builder whose work can en- 
dure this trial shall be rewarded, 
the builder whose house is con- 
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ὅτι ἐν πυρὶ ἀποκαλύπτεται, καὶ ἑκάστου τὸ ἔργον ὁποῖόν 
~ ¥ 

ἐστιν τὸ πῦρ "αὐτὸ δοκιμάσει. Mel τινος τὸ ἔργον "weve 


ὃ ἐπῳκοδόμησεν, μισθὸν λήμψεταυ 


* Om. αὐτό. 


152” . ¥ 
εὐ TLVOS τὸ έργον 


> μένει, 


because it "is revealed in’ fire; and the fire ‘will prove each 


14one’s’ work of what sort it is. 


If any ‘one’s work abide 


iswhich he "built thereon, he shall receive a reward: if any 


sumed will lose his reward, having 
nothing to show; and though he 
himeelf, as having built on the 
true foundation, will 
ν μι be saved, yet he will 
yur come out singed and 
scorched as by an escape out of 
a burning ruin.’ Although the 
argument is passing into 8 more 
general application, yet the 
thought of the teachers is still 
predominant; and the point on 
which he insists is, that if bad 
moral consequences are, through 
the means of their instruction, 
developed from the fundamental 
truths of Christianity which he 
had taught ; their instruction, so 
far from deserving to be highly 
prized, will by God's judgment 
be condemned as worthless, and 
they themselves will escape that 
judgment with difficulty. It is 
possible that this whole image, as 
addressed to the Corinthians, may 
have been suggested, or illustrated, 
by the conflagration of Corinth 
under Mummius; the stately 
temples standing amidst the uni- 
versal destruction of the meaner 
buildings. (See Paus. Corinth. 
passim. ) 
ἔργο» in later Greek, and in ar- 
chitectural language, is used for 
a building, like ‘ opera’ in Latin. 
1] Esdr. vi. 10: ra épya ταῦτα 
Φεμελιοῦτε. Herodian, Hist. i.: 
πλεῖστα καὶ κάλλιστα Epya τῆς 
πόλεως κατεκάη. 


ἡ ἡμέρ, ‘the Day of the 
Coming of the Lord.’ See Heb. 
x. 25; Rom. xiii. 12, in which 
last passage, as here, there is im- 
plied the dawn of light after the 
long night of this mortal life. 
Possibly the idea of ‘ judgment,’ 
asin iv. 8, is mixed up with it. 
Possibly also, the idea of the mere 
lapse of time, like ‘longa dies’ 
in Latin. (See Grotius ad loc.) 

Compare Malachi iii. 1, 2, 
8; iv. 1: ‘The Lord shall sud- 
denly come to His Temple... . . 
But who may abide the day of 
His coming? . . « . for He is like 
a refiner’s fire... . and He shall 
purify the sons of Levi. Be- 
hold the day cometh that shall 
burn as an oven, and all that do 
wickedly shall be stubble (κα- 
Aapn). And although not ex- 
pressly stated, it is implied that 
the day is near, as a trial which 
would sweep away the very fa- 
bric which was reared before 
their eyes. 

Also it may be, ‘ the full day- 
light shall show it:’ like the 
French expression ‘en plein 
jour. (See notes to iv. 3.) 

ἀποκαλύπτεται, ‘the Day is to 
be revealed’ (the ‘presens fu- 
turascens,’ as in Matt. xxv. 13, 
81, &c.; John xxi. 22, 23). 

ἐν πυρί, 1. e. according to the 
usual image under which the 
Last Day is represented ; coming, 
not with the dawn of a common 
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ή ῤ 3 8 ‘4 σ 
κατακαήσεται, ζημιωθήσεται, αὐτὸς δὲ σωθήσεται, οὕτως 


δὲ ὡς διὰ πυρός. 


16.5 iS φ 9 6 A > ον \ 9 
ουκ OLOATE οτι ναος VEOU εστε και Το: 


Frone’s work be burned, he ‘will suffer loss, but he himself 


16 shall be saved,—yet so "as through’ fire. 


Know ye not that 


ye are ‘God’s temple’, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? 


morning, but in a blaze of fire, in 
the midst of which Christ Himself 
shall appear. (2 Thess. i. 8 ; ii. 8.) 

κατακαήσεται, Hellenistic for the 
Attic κατακανθήσεται. 

ζηµιωθήσεται [τὸν µισθόὀν |, ‘he 
shall lose his reward,’ not ‘shall 
be punished.’ 

αὐτὸς δὲ σωθήσεται. The same 
fire which throws a halo of 
glory round the good (iv. 5; 
Matt. xiii.43; Rev. xxi.24; Judg. 
v. 81; Dan. xii. 3), and destroys 
the bad (2 Thess. ii. 8; Rev. 
xviil. 8; xx. 9), also purifies the 
imperfect. The personal faith 
of the teacher saves himself from 
destruction, but it is at the cost 
of pain and suffering—in this 
instance, of seeing his work de- 
stroyed and his labour lost—as a 
merchant who escapes from ship- 
wreck, but at the cost of his pro- 

. Compare the fire in Dan. 
11. 22, which, whilst it burnt 
the executioners, was to the three 
children ‘as it had been a moist 
whistling wind’ (Song of the 
Three Children, 27). 

Compare the ‘ baptism of fire,’ 
in. Matt. 11. 11, 12, which supplies 
the same images of illumination, 
destruction, and purification; and 
the ‘salting with fire,’ in Mark 
ix. 49, both for preservation and 
destruction. At the same time, 
although the passage naturally 
suggests the idea of purification, 
or of suffering, the primary idea 
is simply that of a difficult escape. 

ὡς expresses that the Apostle 
is speaking metaphorically. 


διὰ πυρός, ‘through the midst 
of the fire;’ apparently a pro- 
verbial expression in Hebraistic 
Greek, like ‘prope ambustus 
evaserat,’ Liv. xx. 35. See Zech. 
iii. 2; Amos iv. 11 (both ἐκ πυρός); 
Ps. lvii. 4 (διὰ πυρός). ἐκ πυρὸς 
σώσει», Artemid. Oneiroc. i. 50; 
Aristid. in Apoll. p. 26. For a 
similar confusion of the two 
meanings of διά, see 1 Pet. iii. 20: 
διε σώθησαν ὃ ὁ ὕδατος. 

The whole passage is famous, 
as having given occasion to two 
interpretations, each generally 
received in its time, and now 
rejected. First, that of Chryso- 
stom, (cumenius, and Theophy- 
Jact ; that ‘ the false teacher shall 
be preserved in the fire of hell 
for ever,'—which is equally con- 
demned by the words and by the 
Bpirit of the Apostle. Secondly, 
the opinion of many Roman Ca- 
tholic writers, that it alludes to 
the fire of purgatory. But this ar- 
gument is contrary to the whole 
context, which represents the 
ralvation as taking place at the 
same moment as the conflagra- 
tion and the coming of the day of 
the Lord. It will probably be no 
longer used even in controversy, 
since its formal condemnation by 
the great Roman Catholic com- 
mentator Estius. 

16. He here returns to the 
general argument against party- 
spirit, and thus passes from the 
image of a building in progress 
to the image of a building com- 
pleted, and from the image of a 
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~ re Q - 9 α 9 € ~ 1 
πνευμα TOV εον OLKEL εν υμυ; 


ν 
Τει τις τὸν vaov τοῦ θεοῦ 


φθείρει, φθερεῖ ᾽αὐτὸν 6 Beds: ὁ γὰρ ναὸς τοῦ θεοῦ ἁγιός ἐστιν, 


σ ῤ 9 ε Α 
OLTWES ἐστε υμεις. 


8 € - 
1μηδεὶς ἑαυτὸν ἐξαπατάτω: εἴ τις δοκεῖ 


σοφὸς εἶναι ἐν ὑμῖν ἐν τῷ αἰῶνι τούτῳ, μωρὸς γενέσθω, ἵνα 


® γοῦτον for αὐτόν. 


17 If any Tone destroys’ the temple of God, him "will God destroy ; 
for the temple of God is holy, which ye are. 

Let no ‘one deceive himself: if any one tseemeth to be wise 
among you’ in this ‘age, let him become a fool, that he may 


building generally to that of the 
Temple in particular, as in Eph. 
ii. 20, 21. 

ναὸς Seov is not ‘a Temple,’ 
as if one out of many, but ‘ God's 
Temple,’ presented in every por- 
tion of the Christian society. 
Under this more definite figure 
he continues to insist on the dan- 
ger incurred by those who cor- 
rupted the Christian society by 
their false teaching, and, having 
before said that such a one would 
escape with loss and difficulty, he 
here goes a step farther, and 
speaks only of the punishment, 
without speaking of the escape. 

Φθείρειν in the LXX. and in 
the New Testament seems to 
have lost the sense of ‘ defile,’ 
and merely to retain that of 
‘mar’ or ‘destroy.’ See the 
use of the word in Exod. x. 15; 
Isaiah xxiv. ὃ, 4. It is not the 
word usually employed for divine 


judgments, but is here adopted 


for the sake of describing the 
punishment by the same word as 
the offence: ‘God requites like 
with like.’ Comp. Acts xxiu. 
2, 3: ‘Ananias commanded to 
smite (τύπτειν) him on the mouth. 
Then Paul said unto him, God 
shall smite (τύπτειν μέλλει) thee, 
thou whited wall.’ 

The Authorised Version, fol- 


lowing the Vulgate (violaverit . . 
disperdet), has used two different 
words in the translation for the 
one word of the original. 

17. The image of the Temple, 
—even the etymology of the 
Greek word (ναός, ναίειν) ---- leads 
him to the indwelling presence of 
the Spirit of God. 

οἵτινές refers not to ναός, but 
to ἅγιός, ‘and ye are holy.’ 

18. He now returns to the ge- 
neral subject begun in verse 5, 
dropping any particular refer- 
ence to the difference between 
the foundation and the super- 
structure — between himself and 
Apollos (iv. 6), and condemn- 
ing generally the tendency to 
magnify one teacher above an- 
other for his intellectual gifts, on 
the ground, 

(1) That rhetorical gifts are in 
themselves worthless (18—21) ; 

(2) That the differences cre- 
ated by these gifts amongst the 
teachers, are much less than 
hres they have in common (21 
—23); 

(3) That God alone can judge 
who is worthy of true approba- 
tion (iv. 1—5). 

μηδεὶς ἑαυτὸν ἐξαπατάτω, ‘let 
not any one deceive himself by 
too high expectations of himself,’ 
referring to δοκεῖ. 
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γένηται σοφός. 9 γὰρ σοφία τοῦ κόσμου τούτου µωρία 
παρὰ beg ἐστίν. γέγραπταιγὰρ Ὁδρασσόµενος τοὺς σοφοὺς 
ἐν τῇ πανουργίᾳ αὐτῶν. “Kat πάλιν Κύριος γινώσκει τοὺς 


διαλογισµους τῶν σοφῶν, ὅτι εἰσὶν μάταιο. "Ιώστε µη- 


.. Add τῷ, and so Lachm. Ed. 1. 


19 "become wise. For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 

God. For it is written, ‘He "that taketh’ the wise in their® 
90 craftiness.’ And again, ‘the Lord knoweth the thoughts of 
21 the wise, that they are vain.’ Therefore let no ‘one boast in 


19. For aiws and κόσμος, see 
on i. 20. 

παρὰ τῷ Sep, ‘in God's judg- 
ment.’ Compare Rom. 1i. 13. 

The quotation seems to be from 
Job v. 18 (LXX.): 6 καταλαμ- 
Barwy σοφοὺς ἐν τῇ φρονήσει. It 
is remarkable, (1) as being the 
only reference to the Book of 
Job which the New Testament 
contains, with the exception of 
the historical allusion in James 
v. 11; (2) as being taken from 
the speeches, not of Job, but of 
Eliphaz; and (8) as being 80 
altered as to be barely recognis- 
able: ὁρασσόµενος (possibly a pro- 
vincialism) is substituted for κα- 
ταλαμβάνω», as a stronger and 
livelier expression (‘ grasping’ 
or ‘catching with the hand;’ so 
LXX. Ps. Ἡ. 12; Lev. ii. 2; v. 
12; and so Herod. iii. 13; Jos. 
B. J. 111. viii. 6; Dionys. Ant. 
ix. 21), and πανουργίᾳ for Φρο- 
νῄσει, which gives the passage a 
darker meaning (see Arist. Eth. 
vi. 12, § 9, where the two words 
are opposed as the worse and bet- 
ter forms of wisdom). 

ἐν τῇ πανουργέᾳ, 1. e. either, (1) 
‘by means of their own crafti- 
ness; ’ or, (2) ‘in the midst of it.’ 

20. From Ps. xciv. 11; lite- 
rally from the LXX. (xciii.) ex- 
cept in the substitution of cogwy 
for the original ἀνθρώπων. But 


there seems to be a reminiscence 
of the original in the next words, 
ἐν ἀνθρώποις ‘in mere men.’ 
Compare the note on verse 4. 
21—23. πάντα yap ὑμῶν». Both 
words are emphatic: an things 
‘All things’ — πο © yours’ 
merely this or that teacher, but 
all of them alike — ‘exist not 
for their own power or glory, 
but for the sake of you their 
disciples.’ ‘The Church was 
not made for the teachers, but 
the teachers for the Church; 
Paul, Apollos, and Kephas, each 
with their different gifts, strongly 
contrasted as they are, are yet 
united by being your common 
property.’ This was all that 
the argument required; but he 
is carried on, according to his 
manner when the privileges of 
Christians come before him 
(see Rom. viii. 88; xi. 33), to 
dilate on the whole range of 
God's gifts to them. And, as 
the idea of the teachers breaks 
itself up for the sake of greater 
vividness into the several parts 
of Paul, Apollos, and Kephas, so 
also the idea of the world is ex- 
panded to its utmost extent, not 
merely in the lower sense of 
worldly greatness (19, 20) which 
had suggested the word in this 
place, but in the sense of the 
whole created universe, and as 
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δεὶς καυχάσθω ἐν ἀνθρώποις' πάντα yap ὑμῶν ἐστίν, 3 εἴτε 

Παῦλος etre ᾽Απολλὼς εἴτε Κηφᾶς, εἴτε κόσμος εἴτε ζωὴ 

etre θάνατος, εἶτε ἐνεστῶτα εἶτε μέλλοντα, πάντα ὑμῶν, 

Biers δὲ Χριστοῦ, χριστὸς δὲ θεοῦ. Iv. οὕτως ἡμᾶς 

λογιζέσθω ἄνθρωπος, ὡς ὑπηρέτας χριστοῦ καὶ οἰκονόμους 
* Add ἐστίν. 


2men: for all things are your’s, whether Paul or Apollos or 

Kephas, or the world or life or death, or things present or 
23 things to come,—all are your’s, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ 
119 God’s. Iv. *So let a man account of us, as ° "servants of 


growing out of this, or contained 
in it, the utmost contrasts which 
imagination can suggest, whether 
in life or death—in the present 
or the future state of existence. 

‘ All this is yours; but then’ 
—(partly as a warning to the 
taught as well as the teachers, 
partly from the natural impe- 
tus, as it were, of the sentence, 
which bears him up to the high- 
est sphere of human thought)— 
‘remember that this vast con- 
catenation of the universe does 
not end here. Even you, who 
are the lords of all creation, who 
form as it were the link between 
earth and heaven, yourselves are 
but of that golden chain 
which must be followed up till it 
unites you to Christ, and even 
further yet, up to the presence of 
God Himself.’ Thus he draws 
the twofold lesson,— ‘You who 
are thus united with the highest 
objects in the universe must not 
degrade yourselves to become the 
followers of any but Christ. You, 
although the lords of all, are still 
the servants of Christ, as He also 
pleased not Himself, but did the 
will of His Father.’ It is pos- 
sible that the last words, ‘ but 
Christ of God,’ may have been 
inserted to obviate any exclusive 
inference which might have been 


drawn by the party ‘of Christ,’ 
had he closed with the preceding 
words. But it may also be only 
the last result of the climax of 
his sentence (comp. xi. 3). 

IV. 1. To this twofold lesson 
the following argument imme- 
diately attaches itself, which is, 
like the preceding, obscured by 
being addressed partly (iii. 21— 
23; iv. 1—6a) to the Church; 
partly (iii. 12—15; 18—20; iv. 
65, 7, 8) to the teachers. ‘The 
particular wisdom of the several 
teachers is nothing in comparison 
with that Christianity which is 
possessed by all of you (iii. 22, 
23); you are to regard us not as 
superhuman (iii. 18—21), but as 
subordinate to Christ; as mere 
stewards, whose only business is 
to preach faithfully the secrets of 
God which have been intrusted 
to them. 

οὕτως refers to ὡς. In classi- 
cal Greek it would be γοιούτους, 
οἷοι ἂν elev ὑπηρέται. 

ἄνθρωπος, ‘anyone’ (like Ux. 
or ‘man’ in German). 

ὑπηρέτας. More emphatic than 
δοῦλοι, as expressing subordina- 
tion; being the word used in 
classical Greek for the inferior, 
as contrasted with the superior, 
magistrates (ἄρχοντες). Compare, 
for the general sense, Luke xxii. 
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, 6 A 94 Φ. λ . aA ΜΕΝ ee | , 9 
μυστηρίων θεού ° abe. uray ζητεῖται ἐν τοις οἰκονόμοις ἵνα 
πιστός τις εὑρεθῃ. δἐμοὶ δὲ eis ἐλάχιστόν ἐστω ἵνα ὑφ ὑμῶν 

3 A Α © XN ὁ κ a ε / X > 3 2QN 3 8 h 
ἀνακριθῶ ἢ ὑπὸ ἀνθρωπίνης ἡμέρας" ἀλλ οὐδὲ ἐμαυτὸν ἆνα- 
κρίνω “(οὐδὲν γὰρ ἐμαυτῷ σύνοιδα, ἀλλ οὐκ ἐν τούτῳ δεδι- 


»“Ο δέ, 


» Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God “here. 


Moreover 


3it is required in stewards, that ‘one be found faithful. But to 
me it is a very small thing that I should be "judged by’ you, 


26; 2 Cor.i. 24; and the ideal of 
a Christian governor or teacher 
preserved in the Papal title ‘ Ser- 
vus Servorum.’ The same sense 
is conveyed by the word διάκονου, 
in iii. 5. 

οἰκοόμους. Compare verse 2, 
and ix. 16, 17 (οἰκονομίαν πεπί- 
στευµαι); and for the general 
sense xv. 10: ‘Not I, but the 
grace of God;’ Luke xvii. 10: 
‘We are unprofitable servants ; ’ 
Acts iii, 12: ‘Why look ye 
upon us, as though by our own 
power?’ 

μυστήρια, ‘truths hidden once, 
but now revealed to Christ's 
servants.’ 

2. If ὧδε (in A. B. C. D!'. F.G. 
and must of the Versions) is pre- 
ferred to 6 δέ, λοιπόν has probably 
something of its modern Romaic 
sense of ‘ therefore’ (as in Acts 
xxvii. 20); and ὧδε must be ‘in 
this matter’ (as in Rev. xiii. 10, 
18; xiv. 12; xvii. 9). In his se- 
cond edition Lachmann joins it 
to θεοῦ, in his first to λοιπόν». 

ζητεῖται B. ζητεῖτε A. C. D. 
ζήτητε G. The confusion arises 
frcm the similarity of sound in 
Romaic between ε and αι. 

‘All that remains to be said 
about us is this: Do not praise 
or blame us; only require us to 
be faithful.’ 

3—5. The main point is to warn 


y 4or by man’s ‘day: yea, I judge not mine own self (for 1 know 


them against being overhasty in 
their praise (see especially ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐκ ἐν τούτφ δεδικαίωµαι, and τότε 
ὁ ἔπαινος); but the expressions 
ἐμοὶ δὲ εἰς ἐλάχιστο», and τὰ kpuxra 
τοῦ σκότους, indicate that they 
were also to be warned (as be- 
fore in ili. 1—9) against dispa- 
raging Paul in comparison with 
the others. 

8. ἐμοὶ δὲ, (1) ‘to speak in 
my own person,’ as ii. 1; iii. 1; 
or, (2) ‘to speak for myself, 
whatever others may say.’ 

ἵνα ἀνακριθώ for ἀνακριθῆναι, 
substitution of ἵνα with the sub- 
junctive for the infinitive, as in 
the modern Romaic. 

ἀνακριθώ, ‘judged of,’ or ‘ in- 
quired into,’ whether for blame 
or praise; see 11. 15, 16. 

ἀνθρωπίνης ἡμέρας, probably 
used in contradistinction ο ἡ 
ἡμέρα τοῦ κυρίου, but also perhaps 
suggested by the use of ἡμέρα, for 
‘judgment,’ according to the 
analogy of ‘diem dicere’ in La- 
tin, ‘days-man’ for ‘arbiter’ 
in English, ‘dagh vaerden’ and 
‘daghen,’ to ‘summon,’ in 
Dutch. As, however, there is no 
instance of this use in common 
Greek, Jerome (Qu. ad Algasiam, 
10) supposes it to be a Cilician 
provincialism. (See also note to 
iii. 13.) 


4. οὐδὲν γὰρ ἐμαυτφ σύνοιδα, ‘I 
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καίωµαι), 6 δὲ ἀνακρίνων µε κύριός ἐστω. ᾿ὥστε μὴ πρὸ 
καιροῦ τι κρίνετε, ἕως ἂν ἐλθῃ ὁ κύριος, ὃς καὶ φωτίσει τὰ 
κρυπτὰ τοῦ σκότους καὶ φανερώσει τὰς βουλὰς τῶν καρδιῶν. 
καὶ τότε ὁ ἔπαινος γενήσεται ἑκάστῳ ἀπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ. 
δΤαῦτα δὲ, ἀδελφοί, µετεσχηµάτισα eis ἐμαυτὸν καὶ 
.᾿Απολλὼ δὺ ὑμᾶς, ἵνα ἐν ἡμῖν µάθητε τὸ μὴ ὑπὲρ A γέγρα- 
* Lachm. ed. 1. ᾽Απολλών, > ὑπὲρ 8 γέγραπται. 


nothing ‘against myself, tyet not by this am I’ justified), but He 

5 that judgeth me is the Lord. Therefore judge nothing before 
the time, until the Lord come, who both will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest the 
counsels of the hearts: and then shall "each one have ‘his praise 
"from God. 

6 *Now these things, brethren, I "transferred in a figure’ to 
myself and to Apollos for your sakes; that tin us ye might learn’ 


know nothing within ’ or ‘ against 


greater force of the subordinate 
myself. He speaks of himself 


leaders. For similar instances 


in reference to his relations with 
the Corinthian Church. (The 
translation of the Auth. Version, 
“by myself,’ is an obsolete, 
thongh still a provincial, form of 
speech for the same thought.) 

Compare 1 John 11. 20 1 ‘Ifour 
heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all 
things.’ 

κύριός, i. 6. ‘ Christ,’ as ap- 
pears from the next verse. 

5. τότε, ‘then, and not before, 
shall the due approbation be 
awarded.’ 

ὁ ἔπαινος, ‘ his own due praise.’ 
Compare Rom. 11. 29. 

ἀπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ, ‘from God after 
the judgment of Christ.’ 

6. µετεσχηµάτισα, ‘1 said all 
that I wished to say about the 
party leaders in the persons of 
myself and Apollos, in order to 
exemplify with less offence in 
the case of those parties what 
belongs equally to the party 
of Kephas; and in the case 
of Apollos and Paul themselves“ 
what may be said even with 


of this ‘transferring’ see notes 
on 1x. 20. 

ἐν ἡμῖν, ‘in our examples.’ 

τὸ μὴ ὑπὲρ ἃ γέγραπται. Great 
confusion prevails here in the 
MSS. (1) A. Β. Ο. read ἅ. D. 
E. Ε. G. J. ὅ. (2) φρονεῖν occurs 
in Ο. D%. E?. J. and most of the 
Versions, and is omitted in A. B. 
D!, ΕΙ. F. G. and the Vulgate. (3) 
D. E. omit ph. (4) D!. reads ἐν 
ὑμῖν for ἐν ἡμῖν. (5) F. G. omit 
τό. ἃ best suits the sense, which 
implies a reference, not to a single 
passage, but to the general spirit 
of many passages. «φρονεῖν is re- 
quired to complete the gramma- 
tical sentence, and probably was 
inserted to avoid the abruptness 
of the omission. The sense, there- 
fore, will be: ‘Learn that well- 
known lesson, not to go beyond 
what the Scriptures prescribe’ 
(like the classical proverb, ne quid 
nimis). 

The phrase γέγραπται naturally 
points to such passages in the 
Old Testament as those quoted 
in 1. 19, 31; ii. 19. 
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a 9 x 1. ε ΝΔ ma € A “A 0 8 a ε ££ 
πται,' ἵνα µη els ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἑνὸς φυσιοῦσθε κατὰ τοῦ ἑτέρου. 
7” 4 ὃ δὲ » 4 9 ολ > de N 
τίς γάρ σε διακρίνει; τί δὲ ἔχεις ὃ οὐκ ἔλαβες; εἰ δὲ καὶ 
ἔλαβες, τί καυχᾶσαι ὡς μὴ λαθών; ὃήδη κεκορεσµένοι ἐστέ, 
¥ > ῤ 8 ε ~ 3 ” κ”. » ῤ 
ήδη ἐπλουτήσατε, χωρίς ημων ἐβασιλεύσατε. καὶ ὀφελόν 
γε ἐβασιλεύσατε, ἵνα καὶ ἡμεις ὑμῖν συμβασιλεύσωμεν. 


. Add φρονεῖν. 


not to *be above "πο things which are’ written, that no one 


7 ° be puffed up for "the one against’ "the other’. 


For who 


maketh thee to differ from another? and what hast thou that 
thou didst not receive ? "and if now’ thou didst receive it, why 


sdost thou "boast, as if thou ‘didst not’? 


"Even now ye are 


full, "even now ye are rich, ‘without us ye ‘reigned as kings’, 
and I would ° ye ‘had reigned’, that we also might reign with 


εἷς ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἑνὸς . . . κατὰ τοῦ 
ἑτέρου, ‘for the one of your two 
teachers against the other;’ al- 
luding to the reference just made 
to himself and Apollos. 

ἵνα ph φυσιοῦσθε. This and Gal. 
iv. 17 (ἵνα ζηλοῦτε) are the only 
violations in the N. T. of the rule 
of Attic Greek, which requires 
8 subjunctive with ἵνα. 

8. He writes as if with the 
bitterness of feeling with which, 
from time to time, he contrasts 
his deserts and his fortune (cf. 
xv. 19); and as if reminding them 


that those who were opposed to 


him need not take so much pains 
to disparage him, he was low 
enough already. 

κεκορεσµένοι .. .« ἐπλουτῄσατε. 
In his first edition, Lachmann 
gave additional liveliness to the 
sentence by an_ interrogative 
punctuation; and this at any 
rate is the sense of the clauses. 
‘Do you think you have already 
reached the end of your Christian 
career? Have you made every 
advance which is possible in 
Christian knowledge?’ (refer- 
ring to the boast of their οἰκοδομή, 
or development, in iii. 8—10); 


ἐθασιλεύσατε; ‘Are you indeed 
at the head of the Christian 
world—first in the glory of the 
Messiah’s kingdom?’ (Com- 
pare i. 2 ; xiv. 36.) For the me- 
taphor of wealth, comp. 2 Cor. 
vill. 9; Revelation ii. 9; iii. 
17; Matthew v. 3. For that 
of reigning, comp. vi. 2; Matt. 
xix. 28; Luke xxii. 830; 2 Tim. 
li. 12. 

ἤδη, ‘even now,’ indicates the 
extravagance of supposing that 
they had at that time grasped all 
the gifts which belonged only to 
the kingdom of Christ, not yet 
come. 

χωρὶς ἡμῶν» points to the ab- 
surdity of their setting them- 
selves up above, or independently 
of, the Apostles. Compare the 
same thought in verse 15. 

ὄφελον κ. τ. A. ‘your reign, 
your prosperity, is indeed good 
in itself, if it were not for the 
proud and sectarian spirit which 
disfigures it.’ Compare Gal. iv. 
17, 18: ‘They zealously affect 
you, but not welt; yea, they 
would exclude you, that ye might 
affect them. But it is good to be 
zealously affected always ‘in 8 


10 the world and to angels and to men. 


| 
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ὃδοκώ γάρ, ὁ θεὸς ἡμᾶς τοὺς ἀποστόλους ἐσχάτους ἀπέ- 
ο ὡς ἐπιθανατίους, 6 OTL θέατρον ἐγενήδημεν τῷ κόσμφ 


έλοις καὶ ἀνθρώποις. 

ἑ φρόνιμοι ἐν χριστφ' ἡμεῖς ἀσθενεῖς, ὑμεῖς δὲ 
ἰσχυροί: ὑμεῖς ἔνδοξοι, ἡμεῖς δὲ a ἄτιμοι. 
ὥρας καὶ πεινώμεν καὶ διψώμεν καὶ 


ὑμεῖς 


. Add ὅτι after γάρ. 


you. 


"ἡμεῖς μωροὶ διὰ χριστὸν, 


Ἱλάχρι τῆς apre 
Ὀγυμνιτεύομεν καὶ KO- 


> γυμνητεύοµεν. 


For I think οἱ God "set forth’ us the apostles last, as it 


were appointed unto death, for we "were made a spectacle unto 


We are fools for Christ’s 


sake, but ye are wise in Christ; we are weak, but ye are 
ll "mighty ; ye are honourable, but we are despised. Even unto 
this present hour we both hunger and thirst and are naked 


good thing, and not only when I 
am present with you.’ 

yap, in 9, depends on this 
clause. 

9. ‘ Ye sit enthroned as kings: 
we are appointed as victims in 
the last act of the world’s history; 
the whole world, whether angels 
or men, are the spectators, and our 
death is the end.’ The imagery 
is drawn from the games (9έατρον) 
in the amphitheatre. The remains 
of a stadium and amphitheatre, 
which may have been so used, 
are still to be seen at Corinth (see 
Introduction, p. 5). 

For the phrase ‘angels and 
men,’ comp. xii. 1. 

ἐσχάτους .. . ἐπιθανατίους, ‘ the 
last appointed to death.’ These 
words seem to refer to the band 
of gladiators brought out last for 
death, the vast range of an am- 
phitheatre under the open sky 
well representing the magnificent 
vision of all created beings, from 
men up to angels, gazing on the 
dreadful death-struggle ; Sand then 
the contrast of the selfish Co- 
rinthians sitting by unconcerned 
and unmoved atthe awful spec- 
tacle. Compare Seneca’s descrip- 


tion (Provid. ii.) of the wise man 
struggling with fate: ‘ Ecce 
spectaculum dignum ad quod re- 
spiciat intentus operi suo Deus.’ 

τοὺς ἀποστόλους. What follows 
shows that he is thinking chiefly 
of himself; but the expression 
itself includes also the original 
Apostles. 

10. As verses 8 and 9 con- 
tain an elaborate contrast, so in 
verse 10 the same idea is still 
continued in a series of shorter 
contrasts, rising, however, out of 
the plaintive strain of verse 9 
into a swell of triumphant exul- 
tation, in the full consciousness 
that his sufferings were united 
with the sufferings of Christ, and 
invested (so to speak) with a sis 
milar glory. The three contrasts 
correspond to those in i. 27. 

11. ἄχρι τῆς Gpre ὥρας, ‘ even 
at the moment of my writing 
my wants stare me in the face. 
It is now as when you knew me 
at Corinth.’ 

yuprirevopey, ‘we shiver in 
the cold.’ (Compare 2 Cor. xi. 
27.) The form in the Rec. Text, 
γυμνητεύοµε», has arisen from the 
similar pronunciation of ε and η. 
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λαφιζόμεθα καὶ ἀστατοῦμεν Ἰκαὶ κοπιῶμεν ἐργαζόμενοι 
ταῖς ἰδίαις, χερσίν, λοιδορούμενοι εὐλογοῦμεν, διωκόµενοι 


ἀνεχόμεθα, ' 


βλασφημούμενοι παρακαλοῦμεν, ὡς περικα- 


θάρµατα Tov κόσμου ἐγενήθημεν, πάντων περίψηµα ἕως 


αρτι. 


ΙΟὐκ ἐτρέπων ὑμᾶς γράφω ταῦτα, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τέκνα pov 


19 and are buffeted and have no certain dwelling-place, and labour 
working with our own hands; being reviled we bless, being 
13 persecuted we suffer it, being defamed we ‘exhort,—‘as the filth 
of the world "were’ we made’, the offscouring of all things 


unto this day. 


I write not these things to shame you, but as my beloved 


ἀστατοῦμεν (the word occurs 


only here) ‘ homeless,’ a peculiar 


grief in the ancient world. Com- 
pare Matt. vill. 20; x.23; Heb. 
x1. 37. 

κοπιῶμεν ἐργ. ταῖς id. χερσίν. 
That he had worked with his 
own hands at Corinth appears 
from Acta xviil. ὃς 1 Cor. ix. 6; 
2 Cor. xi. 7—-12; and that he 
was doing so at the time of his 
writing this Epistle, appears from 
Acts xx. 34. 

12. λοιδορούμενοι κ.τ.λ. ‘And 
not only do we suffer, but with 
none but the Christian weapons 
of resistance.’ Comp. Matt. v. 39, 
44. This is the earliest instance 
of such language being used. 

Pracgnpotuevor Bie αἲ].). D. 
E.F. G. J., δυσφημούμενοι, A. C. 
in either case ‘ calumniated.’ 
wapaxadovpey: (1) ‘we offer 
consolation ;’ or (2) as in 16, 
‘we entreat men to follow our 
example.’ Compare 2 Cor. i. 3. 

περικαθάρµατα and περίψηµα, 
both have the original signifi- 
cation of ‘ offscourings,’ as in 
Arrian, Diss. Epict. iii. 22, and 
Jer. xxii. 28 (Symm.), but also 
the additional sense of ‘scape- 
goat,’ or ‘expiatory sacrifice,’ 
specially applied to human vic- 


tims such as those described in 
Arnold’s Rome, iii. 46. In clas- 
sical Greek κάθαρµα is the usual 
word for such human victims 
(Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 454, 
Eq. 1133). But περικάθαρµα is 80 
used in the only place where it 
occurs in the LXX. περικάθ. δὲ 
δικαίου ἄνομος, Prov. xxi. 18. In 
like manner περίψηµα is used in 
Tobit v. 19, ἀργύριον ... περίψ. 
τοῦ παιδίον ἡμῶν γένοιτο, and is 
so explained in the Lexicons of 
Cyril, Hesychius, and Suidas; 
the last gives as an instance that 
such a victim was generally ad- 
dressed with the words κερίψηµα 
ἡμῶν γενοῦ (explained as σωτηρία 
or ἀπολύτρωσις), and then cast 
into the sea, as if a sacrifice to 
Poseidon. See the quotations in 
Grotius ad loc. 

14. He drops the severe irony 
of the last three verses, and ex- 
presses the same feeling more 
directly, and in gentler language. 

οὐκ ἐντρέπων. κ.τ.λ. ‘You must 
understand that when I thus 
write, it is not a disgrace to you.’ 
For this sense of ἐντρέπω, see V1. 
5; xv. 34; 2 Thess. iii. 14; Tit. 
ii. 8. The general meaning of 
the word is ‘ to turn the mind in 
upon itself,’ 
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ἀγαπητὰ νουθετώ. Ιδἑὰν γὰρ µυρίους παιδαγωγοὺς € ἔχητε ἐν 
χριστῷ, ἀλλ ov πολλοὺς Ἱπατέρας᾽ ἐν yap χριστῷφ Ἰησοῦ 
διὰ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου ἐγὼ ὑμᾶς σα. παρακαλώ οὖν 
ὑμᾶς, μιμηταί pov yiver de. Oud τοῦτο ἔπεμψα. ὑμιν Τιμό- 

Jeov, ὃς ἐστίν "pou τέκνον ἀγαπητὸν καὶ πιστὸν ἐν κυρίῳ, ὃς 
ὑμᾶς ἀναμνήσει τὰς ὁδούς μου τὰς ἐν χριστῷ "Ἰησοῦ, | καθὼς 
πανταχού ἐν πάσῃ ἐκκλησίᾳ διδάσκω. ᾿ Sas μὴ ἐρ ομένου δέ 
μου πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐφυσιώθησάν τινες" έλεύσομαι ὲ Ταχέως 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ἐὰν ὁ κύριος θελήσΊ, καὶ γνώσομαι ov τὸν λόγον 


3 * τέκνον µου. > Om. Ἰησοῦ. 

15*children I warn you. For though ye have ten thousand 
instructors in panied yet have ye not many fathers: for in 

16 Christ Jesus, I *begot you through the gospel. Wherefore 

17 I ‘exhort you, be ye followers of me. For this cause ‘I sent’ 
unto you Timotheus, who is my beloved ‘child and faithful in 
the Lord, who shall *put you in mind’ of my ways which 
be in Christ J esus, a8 1 teach every where in every church. 

18"But some ‘were puffed up, as though I ‘were not coming’ 

19to you. But I will come to you shortly, if ‘it be the Lord’s will, 


15. ‘I have a night thus {ο 
addreas you; for the obligations 
which you have subsequently 
contracted to your other teachers 
can never supersede your ori- 
ginal obligations to me as your 
founder’ (the same sense in other 
words as in iti. 6—9). 

παιδαγωγούς, the slaves who 
took children to school, and acted 
as their tutors. Compared with 
the use of the word in Gal. iii. 
24, 25, it expresses the harsh 
and despotic sway of those other 
teachers; thus agreeing with 2 
Cor, xi. 20. 

µυρίους, though hyperbolical, 
expresses the great number of 
teachers, in accordance with the 
general impression conveyed by 
1 Cor. xii. 

17, Timotheus was sent before 
this from Ephesus ; Acts xix. 22. 

τέκνο» ἁγακητόν. This refers to 
his conversion by St. Paul (Acts 
xvi. 1); and the phrase seems to 


be used here in reference to γέκνα 


ἀγαπητά, in verse 14; as though 
he said, ‘I sent Timotheus, who 
stands to me in the same relation 
that you stand.’ Possibly the 
reason of the injunction to Ti- 
motheus to remind them of St. 
Paul's teaching, rather than to 
teach them himself, was from 
Timotheus’ youth. See note on 
xvi. 10. 

διὰ τοῦτο refers to μιμηταί μου 
γίνεσθε, as appears from ὃς ὑμᾶς 
ἀναμνήσει τὰς ὁδούς 

19. ἐὰν 6 κύριος δελ ελήσῃ. The 
usual formula, as in James iv. 
15; see also Acts xviii. 21; 
Rom. i. 10; 1 Cor. xvi. 7. The 
Bame suspicions had been excited 
of his vacillation or duplicity of 
purpose, which he afterwards 
contradicts in 2 Cor. 1. 15—17, 
and which now might be revived 
by the coming of Timotheus in- 
stead of himself. This therefore 
suddenly breaks off the affec- 
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τών πεφυσιωµένων, ἀλλὰ τὴν Sivapw* ov γὰρ ἐν λόγῳ ἡ 
βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ, ἀλλ’ ἐν δυνάμει. 


and will know, not the "word of them which are puffed up, 
90 but the power: for the kingdom of God is not in word, 
but in power. 


tionate strain in which he had _ Corinthian, to which the follow- 
been addressing them, and pre- ing words, γνώσομαι .. . πρᾳύτη- 
cipitates the introduction of the Ἅτος (21), are a prelude. 

severe censure on the incestuous ' 20. οὗ γὰρ ἐν λόγφ. Comp.i. 17. 


PARAPHRASE OF CHaP. III. 5—IV. 20. 


Think not because I have confined myself to this simple preach- 
ing that I am inferior to the other teachers, whose wisdom and 
Ν whose progress in Christian knowledge you prize so highly. 
All such distinctions are as nothing compared with the source 
from which alone they spring, namely, God. All such pro- 
gress 7s as nothing compared with the permanent importance 
of the one unchangeable foundation, namely, Jesus Christ; 
nay, more, although it may be truly valuable, it may also 
be most pernicious, as well as most perishable; its author 
escaping because of his own right intention, but in itself lead- 
ing to fatal sins,—fatal both to the purity of the Christian 
society and to the safety of him who perpetrates them. All 
such wisdom is as nothing compared with that Christianity 
which you all possess in common. However great your several 
teachers may appear in your eyes, or in their own, even though 
it be myself and Apollos, remember that you were not made for 
them, but they for you; and not they only, but the whole unt- 
verse, past, present, and to come; if only you bear in mind 
that, as these things depend on you, so you depend on Christ, 
and Christ on God. Remember, also, that your teachers only 
preach what they have been told, not what they invent; that, 
whether you blame or praise them, it is not by your judgment 
but by God's that they must stand or fall. And they too— 
they and all of you—must remember that their gifts are not 
their own, but God’s. Great indeed are those gifts—TI do not 
deny it; and deep indeed in comparison is the degradation into 
which we the Apostles are sunk. Yet even from that degraded 
state there is a lesson which you might well learn,—the lesson 
of self-denial and humility. And this at least, the lesson of 


RELATION OF TEACHERS AND TAUGHT. Τὸ 


example, is one which my relation to you as your founder well 
entitles me to urge upon you, however much in potnts you may 
be tempted to follow others. _This is the lesson which I have 
told Timotheus to impress upon you, though I shall also come 
ἐπ person to impress tt upon you by my own presence. 


Ts APOSTLE’S VIEW OF THE RELATION OF TEACHERS AND 
TAUGHT. 


THE mere structure of the argument, which makes it difficult to 
distinguish when the taught are addressed, and when Identifica- 
the teachers, is instructive ; as indicating, first, the tion ο 
historical fact that there was at this early period of the and 
Apostolic age no marked distinction between these Disciples. 
two classes; and, secondly, the moral warning that the sins of 
party-spirit are shared, although not in equal degree, by the 
leaders and the led. But the dangers on which the Apostle 
chiefly dwells are those which arise from an undue estimation 
of the teachers. 

The great stress laid throughout, but especially in iv. 1—5 
on not overrating their spiritual instructors, even paty of in- 
though they be Paul and Apollos themselves, shows dependence. 
that there are times and circumstances when the Christian’s 
duty lies not in submission to authority, but in questioning it; 
that there is a religious danger in excessive veneration, as well 
as in excessive independence (see notes on 2 Cor. i. 24). 

The object of the passage is not to exalt, but to depreciate 
the teachers. They are only the humblest servants, not the 
representatives, of Christ. They are not in possession of what 
is denied to others. They are not masters of the secrets of 
God, but only stewards, whose main duty is to be accurate in 
arranging and dispensing what is not their own, but another’s 
property,—only intrusted for a time with what really belongs 
to God alone, and is revealed at His pleasure to His Church. 

Lastly, the whole of this first division of the Epistle is im- 
portant as bearing on the general question of divisions y, 4... 
in the Christian Church. In it we have a proof that tion of the 
it was not merely the errors or the hostilities of sect Apostle 

ea m the 
or party, but the spirit itself of sect and party, even charge of 
when it conferred glory on himself, that the Apostle party-spirit. 
denounced as the sign of an unchristian or half-christian society. 
He warned them that not only their sins and their Judaism, but 
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their ‘ strifes’ and ‘divisions’ of whatever kind, were proofs 
that they were ‘carnal and walked as men;’ he ‘ transferred 
in a figure to himself and Apollos’ all that he would teach them 
of the evil of the Factions generally, in order that they might 
fully understand how his language was free from all personal 
feeling. What was deserving of condemnation he condemned 
‘for their sakes,’ in whatever form it might be found, whether 
it made for him or against him. Here too we meet with the most 
express contradiction to the suspicions always natural to low 
minds, that a character which exercised so vast an influence 
must have been intent on self-exaltation. He tells them that 
he “ rejoices that he had baptized none of them, but Crispus and 
Gaius, lest any should say that he had baptized in his own 
name;’ he conjures them ‘so to account of him,’ not as an 
independent teacher and master, but merely as a subordinate 
minister (ὑπηρέτην) to Christ,’ as a humble ‘ steward’ whose 
only object it was faithfully to expound ‘ the secrets of God;’ 
not to think that their favourable judgment would justify him 
before God, but to wait patiently to the end of all things, for 
‘then, ’and not before, ‘ shall every man have praise of God.’ 
And here also we see the true secret of freedom from party- 
spirit, true always, but in the highest degree true of the Apo- 
stles; when he represents the nothingness of himself and all 
other teachers, how wise soever, in comparison with the gran- 
deur of their common cause, with the recollection that they 
were ‘in Christ Jesus, Who of God was made unto them 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.’ 
‘ All things are yours,’ however strong their outward contrast, 
‘whether Paul, or Apollos, or Kephas, or the world, or life, or 
death; all are yours; for ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.’ 
These last words, setting forth as they do the distinctness of 
character and mind on the one hand, and the unity of object and 
spirit on the other, sum up the point of view from which all 
human differences, whether within or without the Scriptures, 
ought to be regarded. These differences are not concealed or 
overlooked; but they are made to enhance the greatness of 
Christ and of God. The consciousness of great gifts and 
actions (11, 5—10; iv. 7—14) may be united with a complete 
dependence on a higher power and wisdom than ourown. The 
consciousness of great imperfection in detail, and of great 
difference of views and characters (iii. 12—15, 22, 23), need 
not interfere with a strong sense of practical unity and 
sympathy. 


THE CASE OF INCEST. τὸ 


THE 
CHARGES AGAINST THE CORINTHIANS (contrxvEp). 


THe Case oF INCEST. 
Cuap. IV. 21—V. 138. 


From the subject of Tae Factions the Apostle passes to the 
second piece of intelligence brought to him at Ephesus (appa- 
tently not by the household of Chloe, but by popular rumour), 
namely, that there was in the Corinthian Church a free indul- 
gence of heathen sensuality, and in particular one flagrant case 
of INCEST, in which the whole society had acquiesced without 
remonstrance. This, practically speaking, forms the crisis of 
the whole Epistle. It is, as it were, the burst of the storm, 
the mutterings of which, as Chrysostom observes, had already 
been heard in the earlier chapters (11. 16; iv. 5, 20, 21), and 
of which the echoes are still discernible, not only in this Epistle 
(vii. 2; x. 8, 28: xv. 33), but also in the Second Epistle, the 
first half of which (chapters i. to vii.) is nothing less than an 
endeavour to allay the excitement and confusion created by 
this severe remonstrance. 

But the Apostle, in rebuking this one crime, is led to con- 
sider the whole question of THE INTERCOURSE OF CHRISTIANS 
WITH THE HEATHEN WORLD; and hence arise the complica- 
tions of the latter portion of this section. 


_ 3 wife. 
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21Ti θέλετε; ἐν ῥάβδῳ ἔλθω πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ἢ ἐν ἀγάπῃ 
πνεύματίτε "πραᾳύτητος; Υ. 1ὅλως ἀκούεται ἐν ὑμῖν πορνεία, 
καὶ τοιαύτη πορνεία ήτις οὐδὲ ἐν τοῖς ἔθνεσιν, "ὥστε γυναῖκα 


τινα τοῦ πατρὸς ἔχειν. 


9 Νε Α ῤ > Ν | 
καὶ υμεῖς πεφυσιωμένοι ἐστὲ καὶ 


> A a > ra ο c > Α 3 4 c A εν ν 

οὐχὶ μᾶλλον ἐπενθήσατε,ίνα  ἀρθῇ ἐκ µέσου ὑμῶν ὁ τὸ ἔργον 
“~ ϕ “~ 

τοῦτο ποιήσας; ὃ ἐγὼ μὲν yap “drav τῷ σώµατι, παρὼν δὲ 
A » A 

τῷ πνεύματι, NON κέκρικα ὡς παρὼν τὸν οὕτως τοῦτο κατερ- 


5 πρᾳότητος. 


> Add ὀνομάζεται, 


ο ἐξαρθῇ. 4 ὡς ἁπών, 


What will ye? "Am TI to come’ unto you with a rod, or in 
1 love, and the spirit of meekness? v. It is reported ‘certainly that 
there is fornication among you, and such fornication as is not 
“Feven among the Gentiles, that one should have his father’s 


And ‘are ye’ puffed up? and "did not rather mourn’, 


that he that ‘did this deed might be taken away from among 
syou? For J verily ολ absent in body, but present in spirit, 
have judged already as though I were present him that so 


21. ἐν aGdy. The word is used 
in reference to verse 6, ‘Shall I 
come to you as a stern master, or 
as a gentle father?’ It may per- 
haps allude to the flagellation in 
the synagogue which succeeded 
to the first admonition by words. 
‘They chastise him first with 
words, then with the rod,’ ac- 
cording to Deut. xxi. 18. (See 
Schottgen ad loc.) 

V. 1. ὅλως merely adds force 
to the assertion (compare Arist. 
Pol. ii. 4, 5, ὅλως συμβαίνει» ἀν- 
άγκη). ‘There is absolutely re- 
ported to be,’ &c. Compare vi. 7 ; 
xv. 29; Matt. v. 34. 

ἀκούεται ἐν ὑμῖν, ‘is reported 
as existing amongst you.’ 

τοιαύτη .... were, ‘of such 
a kind as that a father’s wife 
should be the person.’ Such 
cases, though not absolutely un- 
known in Roman society, were 
regarded with horror. Comp. 
Cicero, Pro Cluentio, 5,6: ‘ Nu- 
bit genero socrus, nullis auspiciis, 


nullis auctoribus, funestis omini- 
bus omnium omnibus. O mulieris 
scelus incredibile, et preeter hanc 
unam in omni vita imauditum.’ 
In this case the father was still 
alive; compare 2 Cor. vii. 12. 
γυναῖκά τοῦ πᾶτρος. The usual 
Hebrew expression for ‘ step- 
mother,’ see Levit. xvili. 8, and 
the Rabbinical quotations in 
Lightfoot ad loc. From the omis- 
sion of all notice of the woman, 
it would seem that she was not a 
Christian. That it was a mar- 
riage, and not merely a concu- 
binage, is evident from the lan- 
guage used so describe it, ἔχεικ---- 
ποιήσας---κατεργασάμενο». 

2. Possibly a question, as in 
the Syriac version and Greek 
Fathers. The sense is the same. 

3. yap, ‘and he must be re- 
moved; for J at least, whatever 
you may do, have determined,’ 
&c. 


οὕτως, ‘under the circum- 


_ Btances,’ as in John iv. 6. 


Py od 
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γασάµενον, *év τῷ ὀνόματι τοῦ κυρίου [ ἡμῶν] ᾿]ησοῦ" συν- 
αχθέντων ὑμῶν καὶ τοῦ ἐμοῦ πνεύματος σὺν τῇ δυνάµει τοῦ 
κυρίου [ἡμῶν] Ιησοῦ" ὃπαραδοῦναι τὸν τοιοῦτον τῷ σατανᾷ 
eis ὄλεθρον τῆς σαρκὸς, ἵνα τὸ πνεῦμα σωθῇ ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τοῦ 


. Add χριστοῦ. 


> Add χριστοῦ. 


+"wrought this, ° in the name of our Lord Jesus, * when ye 
and my spirit are gathered together with the power of our 
5 Lord Jesus, ™ to deliver: such an one unto Satan for the de- 
struction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day 


4, 5. ἐν τῷ ov. τ. κ. ἡ. Inoov, ‘in 
the name of our Lord Jesus;’ 
apparently the formula which was 
used. 


συναχθέντων ὑμῶ». As here, 
so in Clem. Rom. I. ο. 44, the 
rulers of the early Corinthian 
Church are described as having 
been appointed ‘with the appro- 
bation of the whole Church’ 
(συνευδοκησάσης τῆς ἐκκλησίας πά- 
σης). 

καὶ τοῦ ἐμοῦ πνεύματος, ‘by 
Α perpetual inter-communion of 
spirit’ (comp. xvi. 18; Col. ii. 5; 
and 2 Kings v. 26). 

σὺν τῇ duvdpet, ‘with the help 
of His power present with the 
Christian assembly,’ as promised 
Matt. xviii. 20; xxviii. 20. 

παραδοῦναι, κ.τ.λ. ‘to deliver 

him over to the powers 


Deliver- οἳ evil,’ from whom all 
Satan, evil, whether moral or 


physical, is derived ; as 
in the case of the demoniacs, and 
of the woman ‘whom Satan had 
bound these eighteen years’ 
(Luke xiii. 16), and the ‘ thorn in 
the flesh’ sent by the ‘angel: of 
Satan’ (2 Cor. xii. 7). Cf. παρ 
έδωκα τῷ σατανᾷ, 1 Tim. i. 20; 
παραδίδωµέ σοι αὐτόν», Job ii. 6. 
(So in the Rabbinical writings 
quoted on this passage by Wet- 
stein and Lightfoot, the ‘deli- 
verance’ of Job to Satan is fre- 


quently spoken of, and Solomon 
‘delivers’ two Cushites to Sa- 
tan, who carries them to Luz, 
where they die.) The fact, that 
in the ordinary forms of excom- 
munication in the first four cen- 
turies this phrase does not occur, 
indicates that it was regarded as 
descriptive of a power which had 
become extinct. (See Bingham’s 
Ant. xvi. ο. li. § 15.) 

εἷς ὄλεθρον τῆς σαρκος, ‘ to the 
destruction of the flesh.’ (1) 
Some physical evil is implied— 
probably sickness or death of the 
offender. This evil may be viewed 
either as the indirect result of 
his removal from the Christian 
society, and so becoming the prey 
of Satan, the lord of the heathen 
world (compare 1 Thess. 13. 18); 
or, more probably, as the direct 
result of the Apostle’s sentence. 
Compare the case of Ananias 
(Acts v. 5—10) and Elymas (Acts 
xiii. 8—11), and the general in- 
tention of Matt. xvi. 19; xvii. 
19; John xx. 23. A similar 
connexion of sickness and death 
with moral evil, or with a moral 
purpose, is implied in xi. 30; 2 
Cor. xii. 7, 9. (2) The object of 
the infliction was not penal, so 
much as remedial (iva ro rvevpa 
σωθῃῇ). Compare the parallel 
passage, 1 Tim. 1. 20, ‘ that they 
may learn not to blaspheme.’ 
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FIRST EPISTLE : 


CHAP. v. 6—8. 


κυρίου [" ἡμῶν ]ησοῦ χριστοῦ]. ὃ οὐ καλὸν τὸ καὐχημα ὑμῶν. 


οὐκ οἴδατε ὅτι μικρὰ ζύμη ὅλον τὸ φύραμα ζυμοι; 


Τέκκα- 


. Omit ἡμῶν and χριστοῦ. 


eof ,our Lord Jesus “Christ. Your "boasting is not good. 
Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump? 


Thus the sense is the same as in 
iii. 15, namely, that the offender 
shall through present suffering be 
saved at the last. Compare for 
the whole passage Job 1. 6— ii. 10. 
The interpretation of Tertullian 
and Ambrose, ‘that the indi- 
vidual may be destroyed in order 
that the Church may be saved,’ 
is characteristic of the age of the 
writers, but has no foundation 
either in the actual words, or in 
the general spirit of the Apostle. 

6, 7. ob καλὸν ro xavynpa, 
‘you have no right to boast of 
your gifts, and of your spiritual 
perfection, whilst this sin remains 
amongst you unreproved;’ al- 
luding, perhaps, to expressions in 
their letfer to him. 

οὐκ otdare, ‘is it that you do 
not know that a little leaven 
leavens the whole Jump?’ The 
expression seems to be proverbial, 
inasmuch as it occurs again in 
Gal. v. 9; and the same image of 
the rapid spread of leaven, to in- 
dicate the growth of great results 
from small beginnings, is the 
groundwork of Matt. xii. 33. 
The sense is the same as in xv. 
33, where the precept is, as here, 
confirmed through a_ proverbial 
saying. There may have been a 
classical proverb to this effect, as 
Plutarch speaks of the flamen of 
Jupiter abstaining from leaven on 
account of its deleterious ‘effect on 
the whole lump (Qu. Rom. 114 
—118, 162—170). The Rabbis 
compare concupiscence {ο lea- 
ven, because a little corrupts the 


whole man. Such is also the 
force of Matt. xvi. 6, 12: ‘ Be- 
ware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees.’ But the mention of leaven 
suggests to him the further image 
of the Jewish passover. It is as 
though he said, ‘ You know the 
scene; you know how, when the 
lamb is killed, every particle of 
leaven is removed from every 
household; every morsel of food 
eaten, every drop drunk in that 
feast, is taken in its natural state. 
This is the true figure of your con- 
dition. You are the chosen people, 
delivered from bondage, you are 
called to begin a new life, you have 
had the lamb slain for you in the 
person of Christ. Whatever, there- 
fore, in you corresponds to the 
literal leaven, must be utterly 
cast out; the perpetual Passover 
to which we are called must be 
celebrated, like theira, unconta- 
minated by any corrupting influ- 
ence.’ 

The allusion may have been 
suggested by the time of the year 
when the Epistle was written, 
apparently (xvi. 8), a short time 
before Pentecost, and therefore 
with the scenes of the Pass- 
over, either present or recent, in 
his thoughts. 

MS. D. reads δολοῖ for ζυμοῖ. 

ἐκκαθάρατε, ‘cleanse out.’ A 
strong expression to denote the 
complete removal of leaven en- 
joined in Exod. x11. 15; The Pase- 
and carried out in later over. 
times with such extreme puncti- 
liousness, that on the fourteenth 
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θάρατε τὴν παλαιὰν ζύμην, ἵνα ἦτε νέον φύραμα, καθώς ἐστε 
ἄζυμου καὶ γὰρ τὸ πάσχα "ἡμῶν ἐτύθη Χριστός. δώστε 


® ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν ἐθύθη. 


7 Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new 
lump, as ye are unleavened: for ‘our passover ‘also was 
ssacrificed, “ even Christ. Therefore let us keep the feast, 


day, they searched with candles 
even into the darkest holes and 
corners, to see whether any re- 
mained. (See Chrysostom ad loc., 
and the quotations from the Rab- 
binical rubrics in Lightfoot, 1. 
953.) This practice at the time 
of the Passover, among the Jews 
of modern Poland, extends to the 
removal of all fermented liquor of 
every kind. For the early use of 
the Apostle’s metaphor, see Ign. 
ad Magn. 10 (whether genuine 
or not): ᾿Ὑπέρθεσθε οὖν τὴν κακὴν 
ζύμη» τὴν παλαιωθεῖσαν, τὴν ἔνο- 
ξίσασα», καὶ µεταβάλλεσθε cic νέαν 
ζύμη» χάριτος. Also Justin. Dia. 
ο. Tryph: Aco καὶ μετὰ τὰς ἕπτα 
ἡμέρας τῶν ἀζυμοφαγιῶν νέαν ζὺ- 
µην φυρᾶσαι ἑαυτοῖς 6 Φεὸς πα- 
ρήγγειλε, τουτέστιν, ἄλλων ἔργων 
πρᾶξιν καὶ μὴ τῶν παλαιῶ» καὶ 
gavrwy τὴν pipnocy. 

ἵνα ire νέον φύραμα, ‘that 
you may be practically what you 
are theoretically; that, as you are 
ideally without leaven, so you 
may be actually a new regene- 
rate society.’ Comp. Gal. v. 25; 
Rom. vi. 3, 4. 

παλαιὰ»---νέον. The words are 
used emphatically to indicate the 
new state of existence to which 
Christians were called, as the 
Israelites of old at the Exodus. 
‘ All things are become new,’ 
2 Cor. v. 17; Rev. xxi. 5. 

καὶ γάρ, ‘and you are bound 
to be free from corruption ; for in 
another respect, in addition to the 


new life to which you are called, 
there is a parallel between you 
and the Israelites,—in the Pass- 
over.’ 

τὸ πάσχα is used both for the 
Feast, and also, as here, for the 
Paschal Lamb. (See Exod. xii. 
21; Matt. xxvi. 17, 19; Mark 
xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 7; Sweep, 
φαγεῖ», ἑτοιμάζει», τὸ πάσχα.) 

ὑπὲρ ἡμῶ», ‘for us,’ is omitted 
in A. Β. Οἱ. D. E. F.G. The 
whole stress, therefore, is on the 
act of dying: ‘In the ancient 
slaying of the Paschal Lamb, our 
Paschal Lamb was slain ; for that 
Lamb was Christ.’ Compare 
x. 4, §“ The” rock wag Christ ;’ 
2 Cor. itt. 17, ‘The Lord is 
“the” Spirit.’ 

The word Svoia is applied to - 
the death of Christ, in Heb. ix. ἡ 
26; x.12. In the verb 90w— 
which only occurs here with that 
application—it is dificult to say 
how far the distinct idea of ‘sa- 
erifice in honour of God’ (as in 
Acts xiv. 13, 18) is brought out, 
or how far it is used merely in 
the general sense of ‘slay’ (as 
in Acts x. 13; χι. 7; Matt. xxii. 
4; Luke xv. 23; John x. 10). 
In the parallel places, Rev. v. 
6, 12, the expression used is 
the general word ‘slain,’ or 
‘wounded’ (ἐσφαγμένον). 

The context points the allu- 
sion to the ‘lamb without ble- 
mish’ (Exod. xii. 5): Be ye pure, 
even as He is pure. Another 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. V. 9, 10. 


ἑορτάζωμεν μὴ ἐν ζύμῃ παλαιᾷ, μηδὲ ἐν ζύμῃ κακίας καὶ 
πονηρίας, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ἀζύμοις εἰλικρινείας καὶ ἀληθείας. 
᾿Ἔγραψα ὑμῖν ἐν τῇ ἐπιστολῇ, μὴ συναναμίγνυσθαι πόὀρ- 


not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and 


truth. 


I wrote unto you in "the epistle, not to "keep company ! 


resemblance, which could hardly 
have been overlooked, was that 
the Paschal Lamb (as still in the 
Samaritan sacrifice) was roasted 
on a cruciform spit. 

8. ἑορτάζωμε»ν, ‘let us keep 
the feast,’ i.e. the perennial feast 
(without any especial reference 
to the annual celebration of the 
Jewish Passover or the Christian 
Easter). Well expressed by Chry- 
sostom, ad loc. 

ἀζύμοις agrees with ἄρτοις. 
εἰλικρινείας, ‘transparent since- 
rity. ἀληθείς, ‘ truthfulness.’ 
One would rather have expected 
some antithesis (not to falsehood, 
but) to mpurity. It would seem 
as if the particular case of the 
incestuous person had passed out 
of the Apostle’s thoughts, and 
he were referring here rather 
to the insincerity of their claims 
to spiritual ‘perfection, as in 
verse 6. 

9. It has been often contended 

that the words ‘I wrote 
‘I wrote to you in “the” Epistle’ 
baer ha (ἔγραψα ὑμῖν ἐν τῇ ἐπι- 
Epistle” στολῇ), must refer to a 

previous epistle, contain- 
ing the command here referred to ; 
as a like phrase in 2 Cor. vii. 8 
evidently refers back to the First 
Epistle. Against this must be 
urged: (1) That there is no 
other trace of the existence of 
such an epistle, unless it be in 
the manifestly spurious one pre- 
served in the Armenian Church. 


(2) That the whole manner of 
introducing the subject of the 
Incest (especially in verses 1, 6, 
7) is unlike what might have 
been expected, had he already 
mentioned this or a kindred sub- 
ject. (3) That νῦν dé in verse 
11 is in reference (not to a cor- 
rection of a former Epistle, in 
which case it would have been 
νῦν δὲ γράφω, but) to the meaning 
which he now puts on what he 
has just written. (4) The refer- 
ence of the phrases ἐν τῇ ἐπιστολῇ 
and ἔγραψα to the present Epistle 
(as in the similar application of 
the words in Rom. xvi. 22; 1 
Thess. v. 27; Col. iv. 16; 1 Cor. 
ix. 15), may be partially explain- 
ed by the fact of the amanuensis, 
who might regard the whole let- 
ter which he was transcribing 
as ‘the Epistle,’ distinct from 
himself. At the same time it 
must be observed that all these 
passages, except 1 Cor. ix. 15, 
occurring at the end of the Epi- 
stles to which they refer, are in 
some measure distinct from the 
Epistles themselves; a circum- 
stance which accounts for what 
would otherwise be a very un- 
usual mode of expression. Hence 
when the same expression occurs 
in the middle of the Epistle, we 
are doubly compelled to suppose 
that some break has occurred 
in the course of the argument. 
Such a pause may have taken 
place at this point, from the in- 
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, “~ “~ 
“OUMTAVTWS TOLS TOPVOLS τοῦ KOT LOU τούτου ἢτοῖς πλε- 


,\ 9g ae 
ονέκταις "Kat ἁρπαξω ἢ εἰδωλολάτραις, ἐπεὶ ᾿ὠφείλετε apa. 


= Add καί, 


> ¥ for καί. 


9 ὀφείλετε. 


10 with fornicators: ™ not altogether with the fornicators of this 
world or with the covetous “and extortioners or ° idolaters, 


troduction of some such addition 
or after-thought, as was not un- 
natural from the extreme im- 
portance which (as we see from 
the Second Epistle) the Apostle 
attached to a right understand- 
ing of his directions on this es- 
pecial point. 

He may be conceived as re- 
turning to the argument in this 
passage, perceiving that it was 
necessary to correct the too ge- 
neral inference which might be 
drawn from his previous words. 
In this case, the sense would be: 
‘In what I just wrote to you in 
my Epistle, I luid down a general 
command (v. 6—8); as it 18, 
what I really meant by writing 
to you was a command not to 
associate with sinners who are 
Christians. It might be asked 
further whether there are not 
indications that the whole pas- 
sage (v. 9—vi. 8) is, in some 
sense, a distinct note or inser- 
tion *, a postscript not merely to 
v. 6—8, but to v. 6—8 and vi. 
9—20. For: 

(1) Whereas vi. 1—8 is evi- 
dently attached, at least by verbal 
associations, to v. 9—13; yet vi. 
9—20 joins on naturally to v. 8, 
without any allusion to the Law- 
suits (with one exception, which 
shall be noticed hereafter, at 
the beginning of vi. 9). 

(2) Although the general com- 
mand alluded to in v. 9—11 may 


be found in the substance of v. 
6—8, it would certainly be more 
appropriate if it could be referred 
to vi. 9, 10. 

(3) Similar corrections or di- 
gressions may be noticed in a 
smaller degree in other passages, 
particularly xv. 21—28; 2 Cor. 
vi. 14—vii. 1; Rom. xvi. 17— 
20. (Compare the remarkable 

e in Liv. iv. 20, called by 
Niebuhr—Hist. of Rome, i. p. 
456—the only instance of a note 
in any ancient author.) Ίο ει 

This question, however, need 
not interfere with the general 
consideration of the passage, from 
which, on any hypothesis, v. 
9—13 must be regarded as a di- 
gression, growing out of*v. 6—8, 
whilst vi. 1—8 grows in like 
manner out of v. 12, 13, and vi. 
9—20 is a return to the general 
subject of v. 1—8. 

10. οὗ πάντως, ‘not in every 
case.’ 

τοῦ κόσµου τούτου, ‘the hea- 
then world.’ 

πλεονέκταις, properly ‘ avari- 
cious,’ or ‘ grasping.’ 

This’ da te gence άκως 
sense both in classical authors 
and in the LXX.; and so it is 
used in 2 Cor. 11. 11; vil. 2; ix. 
5; xii. 17, 18; Luke xii. 15; 
2 Pet. ΠΠ. 14: probably Mark vii. 
22; Rom. i. 29. But in all the 
other places where it occurs in 
the N. T.—Eph. iv. 19; v. 3, 


* This has been already σι by two Englishmen,—J, Edwards 
(quoted in Heydenreich), and Dr. Arnold (MS. notes). 
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ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου ἐξελθεῖν. 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. V. 11. 12. 


layup δὲ ἔγραψα ὑμῖν μὴ συνανα- 


µίγνυσθαι, ἐάν τις ἀδελφὸς ὀνομαζόμενος 7 πόρνος ἢ πλεο- 


® purl δέ. 


11for then must ye needs go out of the world. But now I 
¥ wrote unto you not to keep company, if any one that is called 


---- 


5; Col. iii. 5; 1 Thess. ii. 5; 
iv. 6; 2 Pet. ii, ὃ---(πλεονεξία, 
aeovecréew)—it 16 most natu- 
rally, in some passages almost 
necessarily, interpreted as ‘ sen- 
suality.’ In this particular in- 
stance, and in vi. 10, either 
sense will suit the context, the 
ordinary sense best agreeing with 
the juxtaposition of ἅρπαζι and 
of κλέπται, the extraordinary 
sense best agreeing with the ge- 
neral context. The extraordi- 
nary sense of ‘sensuality’ (if 
that be here intended) may be 
either: (1) From the general 
sense of ‘ self-indulgence,’ as in 
English the word ‘greed,’ an- 
ciently used for ‘covetousness,’ 
has, in its later form of ‘ greedi- 
ness,’ passed off into the sense of 
‘gluttony.’ Comp. the use of the 
word ‘covet’ in the two clauses 
of the Tenth Commandment, as 
applied both to the ‘wife’ and 
the ‘house’ of our neighbour ; 
especially if Augustine’s divi- 
sion of that Commandment be 
adopted. Or (2) it may be from 
some accidental connexion of the 
word πλεονεξία with ‘idolatry ;’ 
whence its use for the sensu- 
ality which so often accompa- 
nied idolatry. This last view 
is slightly confirmed by the use 
of the word y¥3 (which usually 
means, and is translated, ‘ cove- 
tousness’ or ‘rapine’) in Pas. 
exix. 36, ‘Incline my heart 
unto thy testimonies, and not to 
covetousness;’ where the con- 
text would rather require the 


sense of ‘idolatry,’ as in verse 37. 
This connexion of thought also 
appears in Col. 11. 5: τὴν πλεονε- 
Elay, ἥτις ἐστὶν εἰδωλολατρεία. 

ἅρπαξ, ‘plunderer.’ It is dif- 
ficult to see why thiscrime , 
should have been intro- ον 
duced into an enumeration which 
concerns sins of sensuality. Pro- 
bably it is suggested by the ge- 
neral meaning of wXeoréxrarc, to 
which word in A. Β. C. D'. Ε. G. 
it 18 joined not by # (Rec. T.), 
but by «al, which would make 
the connexion between the words 
closer. 

εἰδωλολάτρης, This, as Grotius 
observes, is the earliest 
known instance of the να 
use of this word. εἴδω- om 
Aor is used as the expression for 
‘false gods’ by the LXX. but 
this compound never. In its 
etymological sense, which has 
been followed in all the European 
languages into which it has 
passed, it signifies a ‘ worshipper 
of images,’ or of ‘ false divinities.’ 
But in the New Testament, this, 
although part, is never the whole 
of its meaning. In all the pas- 
sages where εἰδωλολατρεία Ὁο- 
curs, it is either implied or ex- 
pressly stated that it relates to 
the sin, not of worshipping a false 


< 


god, but of sensuality, by which | 


the act of false worship was 
so frequently accompanied, espe- 
cially at Corinth: thus, in x. 7 
this explanation of it is given 
from the words in Exodus, which 
refer, not to the worship, but to 
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νεκτης ἢ εἰδωλολάτρης ἢ λοίδορος ἢ µέθυσος ἢ ἆρπαξ, τῷ 


4 8 4 
τοιούτῳ μηδὲ συνεσθίειν. 


12.7 , a 8 .ά 4 
τί γάρ µοι τοὺς ἔξω κρίνει»; 


* καὶ τοὺς Be. 


a brother be a fornicator or covetous or an idolater or a railer 
or a drunkard or an extortioner, with such an one no not 
1340 eat. For what have I to do to judge them ™ that are 


the licentious rites; in Eph. v. 5; 
Col. iii. 5, it is explained as syn- 
onymous with πλεονέκτης, which 
in those places, as here also, is 
probably used, not for ‘ covetous,’ 
but for ‘sensual.’ That such is 
the meaning of it in this passage 
is also almost required by the 
fact that, though it is conceiv- 
able that a ptofessed Christian 
(ἀξελφὸς ὀνομαζόμενος) should be 
guilty of sensuality, it is not 
conceivable that he should be 
a professed heathen; and the 
word εἰδωλολάτρης, if taken lite- 
rally, could hardly signify less 
than this. 

ἐπεὶ ὀφείλετε ἄρα, ‘ else you 
must come out from the society 
of heathens, which you cannot 
do.’ This implies that ‘ the 
world ’ here signifies not so much 
‘the world ’ in its darker sense, as 
the whole fabric of the society of 
the Roman empire. It was not till 
the great dissolution, moral and 


physical, brought into that society . 


by the calamities of the fourt 
and fifth centuries, that the idea 
here impressed upon the Christian 
mind began to give way. Down 
to that time the world of the 
Empire, although contaminated 
by much evil, was regarded as the 
imperishable framework under 
shelter of which the Christian 
found his appointed home. See 
Tertullian passim. 

11. νῦν δέ, ‘ but as it is.’ Comp. 
Rom. iii. 21. 


ἔγραψα. ‘The meaning of 
what I wrote was,’ &c. 

ὀνομαζόμενος, to be taken, not 
with πόρνος, but with ἀδελφός. 

λοίδορος. See note to vi. 10. 

συνεσθίειν, ‘to eat together,’ 
i, Θ. in common meals. 

12. yap, ‘I make this limita- 
tion of my command, for’ &c. 

τους ἔξω. Col. iv.5; 1 Thess. 
iv. 12. It was the usual Jewish 
phrase for heathens; see Light- 
foot on Mark iv. 11. 

The punctuation may be very 
differently arranged: (1) οὐχί. 
τοὺς ἔσω ὑμεῖς κρίνετε, τοὺς δὲ ἔξω 
ὁ Sedc κρίνει. ‘What have I to 
do with judging those that are 
without? No: it is these who 
are within that ye must judge ; 
and those who are without God 
judges.’ In Romaic, ‘no’ is the 
universal meaning of ob /. 

Or (2) a question at κρίνετε. ‘Is 
it not those within that you are to 
judge? the rest God will judge.’ 
Or (3) a question at κρινεῖ. ‘Is 
it not that you must judge those 
within, but that God will judge 
those without?’ The 3rd is the 
most natural; the sense is the 
same in all. 

The difference between κρίνει 
(‘judges’) and κρινεῖ (‘will 
judge’) does not affect the sense. 
The Versions (by which alone, in 
the absence of accents, we can be 
guided) incline to κρινεῖ. 

ἐξάρατε τὸν πονηρό» is the usual 
formula for punishment on great 
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> YA ν ε 4 , Le a ἆ ear a A 
οὐχὶ τοὺς ἐσω ὑμεῖς κρίνετε, τοὺς δὲ ἔζω 6 θεὸς “Kpwel ; 
ἐξαάρατε τὸν πονηρὸν ἐξ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν. 

> κρίνει. καὶ ἐξαρεῖτε. 


13 without? ‘do not ye judge them that are within, but them 
that are without God will judge? ™ put away from among 
yourselves the wicked person. 


crimes, see Deut. xiii. 5; xvii.7; you.’ The reading of καὶ ἐξαρεῖτε 
xxiv. 7, &c. Also 2 Kings xxiii. is probably from Deut. xvi. 7, 
24. Theodoret and Augustine xxi.21, &c. (LXX.): καὶ ἐξαρεῖς 
read τὸ xovnpdy, and interpret it, ro» πονηρὸν ἐξ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν. 

‘Put away evil from amongst 
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DIGRESSION ON THE LAWSUITS. 
Chap. VI. 1—8. 


THE connexion of this paragraph with the preceding seems 
to be, ‘As we have nothing to do with judg- ιμπν 
ing the heathen, so we ought not to go to law of Jews 
before them, or suffer them to judge us.’ This cual 
question was not new. It was held unlawful Heathen 
amongst the Jews for any Jew to bring a law- “=. 
suit against his countryman before a Gentile judge, on the 
ground that in Ex. xxi. 1 it 1s commanded: ‘ These are the 
judgments which thou shalt set before’—not the Gentiles, 
but ‘them’—the Jews. ‘If any one brings the judgments 
of Israel before the Gentiles, he profanes the name of God, and 
honours the name of an idol. They who so do give occasion 
to the strangers to say, ‘See how harmonious are they who 
worship one God.’”! This right of settling their own disputes 
was conceded to them by the Romans ;? and hence the speech 
of Gallio to the Jews who attacked St. Paul. In the first 
beginning of Christianity, when the Christians were regarded 
by the Romans as a Jewish sect, and when they regarded them- 
selves as having succeeded to the sacredness of the Jewish 
Church, the same rule would naturally be held to apply. The 
existence of separate courts for the disputes of Christians amongst 
themselves, is implied in this passage. The Apostolic Con- 
stitutions‘ and the Clementines,® in language evidently founded 
upon this text, imply the existence of such courts at the time 
when those works were compiled, i. e. apparently about a. Ρ. 
150. In one passage,® the nature of the proceedings is de- 
scribed as follows: ‘ Let your courts (δικαστήρια) take place 
on the second day of the week (δευτέρα σαββάτων), in order 
that if a reply be put in to your decision, by having leisure 
(ἄδειαν) till the Saturday (σαββάτου) you may be able to in- 
vestigate the reply, and reconcile the opponents on the Sunday 
(sis τὴν κυριακήν). Now let there be present at the court 


1 See Wetatein and Schittgen ad 4 IT. 4, 5, 40, 47. 

h. loe. 5 Ep. Clem. ad Jacob. 10 Epist. 
* Joseph. Ant. XIV. x.17; XVI. s. 146. 

vi. 1. 6 Apost. Const. IT. 47. 
> Acts xviii. 14, 15. 
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both the deacons and the presbyters, judging without respect 
of persons, as men of God, with justice. When then both 
the persons (προσώπων) have appeared, as the law also directs, 
they who have the quarrel shall both stand in the midst of the 
court (κριτηρίῳ); and when you have heard them, give your 
votes with a scrupulous conscience, endeavouring to make them 
both friends before the decision of the bishops, lest a judg- 
ment against the offender should go out over the earth.”! The 
difficulty only arose when both the parties were Christians ; 
when one of them was a heathen, then it was thought lawful 
to prosecute before a heathen tribunal: hence the story of St. 
Julitta, who prosecuted a pagan for theft, but refused to go on 
with the trial, when the magistrates insisted on her renunciation 
of Christianity.* 

Under these circumstances, it was natural that the same 
controversy which in a mixed society of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians ran through so many other departments of human 
life, should be felt here also; and that the Gentile Chris- 
tians should still wish to carry on their litigations in the same 
courts to which they had been previously accustomed, and to 
indulge the same litigious spirit which had characterised the 
Greek nation from the time of Aristophanes downwards. But 
in whatever way this tendency may have originated, the Apostle, 
in his attack upon it, treats it altogether irrespectively of any 
previous Jewish or Gentile custom, and condemns it solely on 
the ground of the low view which it implied of the greatness 
of a Christian’s privileges, and the closeness of the bond of 
Christian brotherhood. 


1 See Heydenreich on 1 Cor. vi. 1 for all these passages at length. 
4 Basil, Hom: 6, in Eatius ad hk . 


DIGRESSION ON THE LAWSUITS. 


Tue Lawsuits. 


VI. ‘TONLE. τις ὑμῶν πρᾶγμα ἔχων πρὸς τὸν ᾿ἕτερον, κρίνε- 


σθαι ἐ ἐπὶ TOV ἀδίκων καὶ οὐχὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἁγίων; 


κκ οὐκ οἴδατε 


ὅτι ou ἅγιοι τὸν κόσμον κρινοῦσι; καὶ ei ἐν ὑμῖν κρίνεται 


. Om. ἤ. 


Dares one of you, having a matter against another, "to 
be judged’ before the "unrighteous and not before the saints? 
2Know ye not that the saints shall judge the world? and if 
the world shall be judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the 


VI. 1. τολμᾷ, ‘ Can any one en- 
dure?’ Bengel: ‘Grandi verbo 
notatur lesa majestas Christia- 
norum.’ 

κρίνεσθαιΞ- ΄ go to law.’ So 
Matt. v. 40. - 

2. ἢ οὐκ otéare; ‘Can you be 
ignorant ?’ referring, a8 in v. 6; 
vi. 9, 16, 19, to a well-known or 
axiomatic truth. 

‘A time will come when the 
Christians, now so humble and 
degraded in the sight of the 
heathen world, shall sit in judg- 
ment upon that very world; 
applying to the whole Church 
what was said of the Apostles, 
Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30; 
and with a reference to Dan. 
vii. 22 (LXX.). It is an expres- 
sion of the complete triumph 
of good over evil, which will 
be one day manifest to all the 
world, when those who have 
shared the humiliation of Christ 
here on earth shall also share 
His exaltation. Compare iv. 8; 
2 Tim. i. 12; and especially 
Rev. it 26; xx. 4—6. The 
other aspect of the final judg- 
ment, which represents not the 
victory of the good and the re- 
stitution of all things, but the 
universal account to which will 
be called the whole human race, 
good and bad alike, is not here 


brought forward; but is no more 
incompatible with it than the 
judgment which in this life is 
exercised by the example and 
teaching of the good, is incon- 
sistent with God’s present go- 
vernment of the world, which 
extends to all alike, See John 
xii. 31, 47, 48, where the same 
ambiguity exists. Bengel: ‘ Oc- 
culta sanctis majestas est suo 
tempore revelanda.’ And in 
verse 3, as in ili. 22, when once 
the view of the Christian’s exal- 
tation is opened before the Apo- 
stle’s mind, it has no bounds, but 
extends to the Majesty on High, 
where Christ sits on the right 
hand of God, ‘angels, and au- 
thorities, and powers, being made 
subject to Him.’ Whether good. 
or bad angels are intended is 
left undefined in all these pas- 
sages. 

For this general identification 
of Christ with his people, see 
vi. 15; xii. 27; John xv. 5. For 
an elaborate examination of all 
the opinions on this passage, see 
Heydenreich ad loc. 

ἐν ὑμῖν: (1) * in your pre- 
sence;’ or, (2) ‘by your exam- 
ple:’ in either case, ‘by means 
of.” See Acts xvu. ο]. 

κρίνεται, ‘is to be judged,’ as 
ἀποκαλύπτεται in 11. 19. 
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FIRST EPISTLE : 


CHAP. VI. 3—8. 


e 2 2 7 ρ 9 , > , 33 ¥ 
6 κόσμος, ἀνάξιοί ἐστε κριτηρίων ἐλαχίστων; δοὺκ οἴδατε 


σ 9 ΄ ο) 4 4 
οτι ἀγγέλους κρινουµεν; µήτι γε βιωτικά. 


Δ 
Σβιωτικὰ μὲν 


νὰ , 2. ν . 9 , 9 ο 9 , 
οὖν κριτήρια ἐὰν ἔχητε, τοὺς ἐξουθενηµένους Ev τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, 
8 ο 
τούτους καθίζετε. ὃ πρὸς ἐντροπὴν ὑμῖν ado’ οὕτως οὐκ 
αν 3 en 8 b 3 8 a , ὃ “ > A / 
Evi ἐν ὑμῖν Woes  οὐδεὶς, ὃς δυνῄήσεταιδιακριναι ava µέσον 
a) “A α Δ 
τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ αὐτοῦ; δάλλὰ ἀδελφὸς μετὰ ἀδελφοῦ κρίνεται, 
A 8 y > 9 α 
καὶ τοῦτο ἐπὶ ἀπίστων. "ήδη μὲν οὖν ὅλως ἤττημα ἐν ὑμιν 


® tori. 


b οὐδὲ εἷς. 


3 smallest matters? do ye not know that we shall judge angels ? 


4how much more things that pertain to this life. 


If then ye 


have judgments of things pertaining to this life, ‘those who are 


5 least esteemed in the church, set them to judge’. 


I speak to 


your shame: is it so that there is not a wise man among 
6 you, °* that shall be able to judge between his brethren ?: but 
brother "is judged’ with brother, and that before ° unbelievers. 


7 Now therefore there is ‘certainly a fault among you, because: 


ἀνάξιοί éore; ‘are ye unfit 
to be entrusted with the most 
trifling cases?’ ἐλαχίστων cor- 
responding to (λιωτικἀ, as εἰ . . κρί- 
νεται tO οὐκ . . κρινοῦμεν. κριτή- 
ριον, properly ‘ judgment-seat.’ 
In Apost. Const. 1. 47, κριτήριον 
(for the place of judgment) is 
specially distinguished from δι- 
καστήριον (the persons composing 
the court). 

pyre ye ιωτικά; ‘Much more 
judgments relating to ordinary 
life,’ as in Luke xxi. 94. 

µήτιγε, ‘not to say—nedum.’ 

Pewrexde in classical Greek sim- 
ply means ‘belonging to the 
support of life; but is 
here used for ‘ what re- 
lates to this life’ as distinguished 
from ‘what relates to a future 
life.’ The Latin translation of 
Ειωτικά in this passage by ‘ se- 
cularia,’ is probably one of the 
first instances of the use of that 
word in its modern sense of 
‘worldly,’ as opposed to ‘spi- 
ritual,’ instead of its ancient 
sense ‘ belonging to a cycle of a 
hundred years;’ and from this 


Βιωτικός. 


has sprung the signification of 
the word ‘secular’ in modern 
European languages. 

4, ‘At any rate, if you must 
have courts on matters of this 
life, set those as judges who 
are least esteemed. The least 
esteemed amongst those who 
shall judge angels, are surely fit 
to judge those trifling matters.’ 
Then, suddenly moving from 
what was ideal to the actual 
matter of fact, ‘I say this, not 
to exalt, but to reprove you. Is 
it really come to this, that there 
is no one amongst yourselves 
whom you can trust for common 
justice ?’ 

καθίζετε, ‘place on the judg- 
ment-seat,’ from the fact that 
the judge then, as now, sat. 

5. ava µέσον κ.τ.λ. The full 
expression here would be ava p. 
του ἆδ. αὑτοῦ [τοῦ κρινοµένου κ. τοῦ 
ἑτέρου ἆδ.] as in the LXX. pas- 
sim wherever ava µέσον occurs. 
In this passage the latter clause 
is, for brevity’s sake, omitted. 

7. ἤδη μὲν οὖν. ϱ This at least 
is at once clear.’ 


« 
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ἐστὶν, ὅτι κρίµατα έχετε wel ἑαυτών. διὰ τί οὐχὶ μᾶλλον 
ἀδικεῖσθε; διὰ τί οὐχὶ μᾶλλον ἀποστερεῖσθε; ὃ ἀλλὰ ὑμεῖς 
ἀδικεῖτε καὶ ἀποστερεῖτε, καὶ "τοῦτο ἀδελφούς. 


” ταῦτα. 


ye "have judgments’ one with another. Why do ye not rather 
s “endure injustice’? Why “are ye not rather’ defrauded? Nay, 
ye do ‘unjustly and defraud, and “that your brethren. 


ὅλως, ‘ certainly,’ as v. 1. 8. 

ἤττημα, ‘a_ falling short of 
Christian proportion—a gap in 
the full complement of Chris- 
tian virtues.’ 


ὑμεῖς, ‘you Christians.’ 
The passage is remarkable as 
being founded on the spirit of 
Matt. v. 40. 


THE CASE OF INCEST (Resumen). 
Chap. VI. 9—20. 


9*H οὐκ οἴδατε ὅτι ἄδικοι "θεοῦ βασιλείαν οὐ κληρονοµή- 
σουσι; Μὴ πλανᾶσθε' οὖτε πόρνοι οὔτε εἰδωλολάτραι οὔτε 
μοιχοὶ οὔτε μαλακοὶ οὔτε ἀρσενοκοῖται Ἠ οὔτεκλέπται οὔτε 


πλεονέκταιοὔτεμέθυσοι, οὐλοίδοροι, οὐχάρπαγες, βασιλείαν 
.. βασιλείαν Θεοῦ. 


9 Know ye not that the ‘unjust shall not inherit ‘*God’s 
kingdom’? Be not deceived: neither fornicators nor idola- 
ters nor adulterers nor effeminate nor abusers of them- 

10 selves with mankind nor thieves nor covetous nor drunkards, 
‘not revilers, "not extortioners, shall inherit ‘God’s kingdom. 


9. If the digression ends here, probably bears here, see the quo- 


then ἡ οὐκ οἴδατε . . . KAnpovoph- 
gover; is the link between the 
subject of the Lawsuits (ἄδικοι 
referring to ἀδικεῖτε) and the 
general argument. See on v. 9. 
Μὴ πλανᾶσθε. See on iii. 8. 
µαλακοί, ‘effeminate.’ For 
the darker sense which the word 


tations in Wetstein ad loc. 

For εἰδωλολάτραι, πλεονέκται, 
µέθυσοι, ἅρπαγες, see on v. 10. 

10. κλέπται, ‘thieves.’ This 
is probably introduced in refer- 
ence to the Lawsuits. 

λοίδορο. This connexion of 
‘reviling’ with the sins of 
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θεοῦ οὗ κληρονοµήσουσω. 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. VI. 11—15. 


καὶ ταῦτά Twes ἦτε' ἀλλὰ 


ἀπελούσασθε, ἀλλὰ ἡγιάσθητε, ἀλλὰ ἐδικαιώθητε ἐν τῷ 
ὀνόματι τοῦ κυρίου [ἡμῶν] ᾿]ησοῦ "χριστοῦ καὶ ἐν τῷ 


πνεύµατι τοῦ θεοῦ ἡμῶν. 


ιαΠάντα pow ἔξεστιν, GAN ov πάντα συμφέρει πάντα 


5 Om. χριστοῦ. 


11 And such were some of you: but ye "were washed, but ye 
rwere hallowed’, but ye "were justified in the name of ‘our 
Lord Jesus 4 Christ, and ‘in the Spirit of our God. 

All things are in my power’, but all things are not expedient: 


sensuality, may be either: (1) 
That in ‘the idolatrous feasts 
animosities were wont to arise, 
as seems implied in the similar 
juxtaposition, Rom. xiii. 12; 
Gal. v. 20; or, (2) That it is 
used, like βωμολοχία’ ἵη Aristo- 
tle, and pwpodoyia and εὖτρα- 
πελία in Eph. v. 4, for ‘ gross 
conversation.’ 

11. τινες; ‘in part;’ to mo- 
dify the positiveness of the as- 
sertion. 

‘Ye were washed, and 8ο 
cannot be again unclean; con- 
secrated, and so cannot be again 
polluted; acquitted, and so can- 
not be again condemned.’ The 
variation of the usual order of 
these words shows that no espe- 
cial stress is laid by the Apostle 
on their precise mode of succes- 
sion (compare i. 2). Here they 
all refer to the first conversion. 

‘Ye were washed’ has an 
allusion to baptism, but is not 
formally identified with it any 
more than are the two other 
words. (Comp. Titus iil. 3, 5; 
Heb. x. 22.) 

So also, ‘in the name of the 
Lord Jesus,’ has an especial al- 
lusion to the words used at bap- 
tiam, yet refers to all the three 
words. Cp. for the formula Acts 
xix. 5; 1 Cor. v. 4. The middle 


voice (ἀπελούσασθε) makes it pro- 
perly, ‘ Ye washed or bathed your- 
selves’ in the waters of baptism. 
Comp. the same expression Acts 
xxii. 16, where, as usually, the 
act of baptism is represented as 
a voluntary effort on the part of 
the convert. Probably when any 
large number was baptized, they 
did actually immerse each other 
or themselves; as now in the 
bathing of the pilgrims in the 
Jordan; or as in the baptism of 
the thousands of Saxons in the 
Swale, whilst Augustine stood on) 
the bank. The force of ἀπό is, 
‘ye washed yourselves clean.’ 

12. ‘All things are in my 
power.’ These are the Apostle’s 
own words, quoted as an argument 
against him. ‘True, I have said, 
‘all things arein my power ;”” but 
it is no less true that all things 
are not accordant with the in- 
terests of our nature.’ ‘ True, 
all things are in my power; 
but J, as a Christian, will not 
be brought under their power.’ 
(Observe the play of words on 
ἔξεστι and ἐξουσιασθήσομαι.) Ben- 
gel: * Stolidus esset viator, qui 
in medio campo viam habens, 
semper in rip&a et margine un-~ 
dis proximfé ambularet. At gic 
multi vivunt etiam in piis habiti. 
Potestas penes fideles, non penes 
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po. ἔξεστιν, ἀλλ οὐκ ἐγὼ ἐξουσιασθήσομαι ὑπό τινος. 
1δτὰ βρώματα τῇ κοιλίᾳ, καὶ ἢ κοιλία τοῖς βρώμασιν' 
ὁ δὲ θεὸς καὶ ταύτην καὶ ταῦτα καταργήσει. τὸ δὲ σῶμα οὐ 
τῇ πορνείᾳ, ἀλλὰ τῷ κυρίῳ καὶ ὁ κύριος τῷ σώματι' 1 ὁ δὲ 
θεὸς καὶ τὸν κύριον ἤγειρεν καὶ ἡμᾶς '᾿ξεγείρει διὰ τῆς δυνά- 
pews αὐτοῦ. 19 οὐκ οἴδατε ὅτιτὰ σώματα ὑμῶν µέλη χριστοῦ 


® ὑμᾶς (R. Steph. ἡμᾶς) ἐξεγερεῖ. 


all things are in my power’, but J will not be cs ag under the 
19 power of any. Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats: but 
God shall "make to vanish away’ both it and them. *But the 
body is not for fornication, but for the Lord and the Lord for 
14the body: and God both "raised ° the Lord, and ‘raises up 
15 ° usby His’ ° "strength. Do ye not know that your bodies 
are ° members of Christ? shall I then take the members of 


res, quibus utitur, esse debet.’ 
St. Paul speaks of himself here, 
as representing the Christians in 
general; so in Rom. vii. 7—25. 
In these aphorisms especially, he 
uses the sin number; com- 
pare villi. 13; x. 23, 29, 30 ; xiii. 
1—3 ; xiv. 11. 

The context of this passage and 
of x. 28, where the same saying 
is repeated as the watchword of 
Christian liberty, shows that it 
had reference to the great casu- 
istical question respecting sacri- 
ficial meats, which occupied the 
attention of all gentile Christians. 
And the transition from an as- 
sertion of the indifference of this, 
to an assertion of the indifference 
of the sins of sensuality, strange 
as it may now seem, was more 
natural then, from the frequent 
connexion of licentious rites with 
idolatrous worship; and nowhere 
more so than at Corinth. (See the 
quotations in Wetstein on i. 1.) 
Accordingly, in the decree of the 
Apostles at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 
29), this was made the ground of 
the joint prohibition of ‘ things 
offered to idols, and of fornica- 


tion.’ Such also was the confu- 
sion implied in the error of the 
Nicolaitans (Rev. ii. 14), who 
held the teaching of Balaam — 
‘to eat things sacrificed to idols, 
and to commit fornication.’ 

It is on the special distinction 
between these two things that 
St. Paul insists. 

13, 14. Food is formed for the 
stomach, and the stomach is form- 
ed to digest the food; but no 
such connexion exists between 
the person of man and the objects 
of his sensual gratification: food, 
and all that relates to it, are in 
their own nature perishable; but 
the person of man, by its con- 
nexion with Him who is im- 
perishable, is also itself imperish- 
able. ‘Not that which goeth 
into the mouth defileth a man; 
but that which cometh out of 
the mouth, this defileth a man.’ 
Matt. xv. 11 and 17—20. 

σῶμα, ‘the person;’ i. e. not 
merely the body, but the frame- 
work, as it were, of the whole 
human being. Hence, in verse 
14, ‘us’ (ἡμᾶς) is used instead. 

15. The Church is the ‘ body’ 
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ἐστίν; ἄρας οὖν τὰ µέλη τοῦ χριστοῦ ποιήσω πόρνης µέλη; 
μὴ γένοιτο. 1δῇ οὐκ οἴδατε ὅτι ὁ κολλώμενος τῇ πόρνῃ ἓν 
σῶμά ἐστιν; Ἔσονται γά [φησω] οὗ δύο εἷς σάρκα μίαν. 
176 δὲ κολλώµενος. τῷ κυρίῳ ἓν πνεῦμά ἐστιν. * pebyere τὴν 
πορνείαν. πᾶν ἁμάρτημα, ὃ ἐὰν ποιήσῃ ἄνθρωπος, ἐκτὸς τοῦ 
σώματός ἐστιν ὁ δὲ πορνεύων eis Τὸ ἴδιον σώμα ἁμαρτάνει. 
19ῇ οὐκ οἴδατε ὅτι τὸ σώμα ὑμῶν ναὸς τοῦ ἐν ὑμῖν ἁγίου 
πνεύµατός ἐστιν; οὗ ἔχετε ἀπὸ θεοῦ, καὶ οὐκ ἐστὲ ἑαυτών' 


Christ and make them ° members of an harlot? God forbid. 
16 Know ye not that he which is joined to "the harlot is one body? 
i7for ‘"the two’’ saith He ‘shall be one flesh.’ But he that 
18 is joined unto the Lord is one spirit. Flee fornication. Every 

sin that a man doeth, is without the body; but he that com- 
19 mitteth fornication sinneth against his own body. Know ye 

not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is 
in you? which ye have of God, and ye are not your own; 


of Christ; its individual mem- 
bers are the ‘ limbs.” It is a 
more vivid specification of the 
previous expression, ‘ the body is 
the Lord's.’ 

16. Gen. ii. 94, εἰς ΞΞ Heb. 4 
“so as to become.’ 

The words ‘they two’ (οἱ δύο) 
are not in the Hebrew text, but 
occur in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch and in the LXX. 

For this use of κολλᾶσθαι, or 
of the corresponding Hebrew 
word, compare Genesis xxxiv. 
3; Deuteronomy x. 20; xi. 22 ;— 
‘ cleave.’ 

τῇ πόρνῃ, the article implies 
her relation to him. 

17. ἓν πνεῦμα. This is an ex- 
pression analogous to ἡ ψυχἠ pia 
in Acts iv. 82; but the word 
πνεῦμα 18 here used instead, in 
consequence of the purely spi- 
ritual character of the relation 
between Christ and His follow- 
ers. 
18. ‘ All other sins are in them- 
selves partial, they do not degrade 


your whole nature, physical as 
well as moral; not so sensual- 
ity.’ 

“19. The body, not the soul or 
spirit, of man is represented as 
the temple of the Spirit. The 
Spirit does not inhabit, but per- 
vades and is identified with, the 
soul or spirit. The body is the 
abode of the spirit of man; it is 
therefore the temple of the Spirit ) 
of God. 

τὸ σῶμα (falsely corrected in 
A®. J. into τὰ σώματα) means 
‘ your several bodies,’ but is in 
the singular for the sake of agree- 
ment with ναός, the plural of 
which to Jewish usage must have 
been almost unknown; although 
in this case he must have meant 
that each Christian was a temple 
in himself. Whether the question 
ends at ἐστιν, or at ἑαυτῶν, makes 
no difference in the sense—‘ you 
have the Spirit, not from your- 
selves, but from God; and thus 
your whole being is not your own, 
but His.’ 
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20 9 4 8 α ΄ 8 Δ Δ > ~ [ή 
ἠγοράσθητε γὰρ τιµῆς. δοξάσατε δὴ τὸν θεὸν ἐν τῷ σώ- 


ματι ὑμών.᾽ 


® Add, καὶ ἓν τῷ πνεύµατι ὑμῶν ἅτινά ἐστι τοῦ 9εοῦ. 


20for ye "were bought with a price. 


your body. ° 


20. ἡγοράσθητε γὰρ τιμῆς, ‘you 
are not your own masters; for 
you are the slaves of God, you 
were bought by Him, at the time 
of your conversion.” The expres- 
sion ‘ bought with a price,’ is in 
itself general, and intended only 
to express their complete de- 
pendence on God; as in Rom. vi. 


Therefore glorify God in 


not ye the “slaves” of men.’ In 
both passages the predominant 
notion is, not of a ransom from 
slavery (asin the passages where 
special allusion is made to ‘ the 
blood of Christ,’ Matt. xxvi. 28; 
Col. 1. 14: 1 Pet. i. 18,19; and 
perhaps Acts xx. 28), but of a 
price paid for a slave. 

δοξάσατε δή. δή is here used 


18, 22, ‘ Being made free from sin, 
ye became the ‘‘slaves” (δοῦλοι) 
of righteousness ... the “slaves” 
of God.’ Compare vii. 23,‘ Ye 
‘‘ were bought with a price; be 


as a cheering or hortatory ex- 
pression, like τέτλαθι δὴ, κραδίη 
(Od. xx. 18). 


PARAPHRASE OF CHaP. IV. 21—VI. 20. 


I shail be compelled when I come to deal severely ; for you have not 
only adopted the low worldly tone of the heathen world in its 
factious spirit and its intellectual pride, but also in its immoral 
practices. Of these the most flagrant is the case of incest, 
viewed with abhorrence even by heathens, but by you with indul- 
gence and self-complacency. This must not be: in the strength of 
that Divine power, by which things absent become present,and by 
which judgments follow on the sentence of Christ's Apostles and 
Christ’s people, I transport myself in spirit to your assembly, 
and there deliver over the offender to the adversary, in the hope 
that present suffering may lead to futufe safety. Common 
sense tells you of the bad influence exercised by one corrupting 
element. The perpetual passover which we keep as the re- 
deemed people of God, reminds you that you ought to put away 
every particle of this evil leaven from amongst you. It is 
possible that this prohibition of intercourse may be applied 
too universally to the whole heathen world; you must remem- 
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ber, therefore, that I was alluding only to gross sinners of 
your own society. Of sinners who still remain in the outer 
world of heathenism, neither you nor I are judges, but God 
alone. In speaking of the judgment of heathens you ought to 
reflect that, as you are not to judge them, netther ought you to 
allmo them to judge you. You have not the excuse of being 
unfit to judge your own causes of disputes ; the time will come 
when even the proud heathens themselves, nay, even the angels, 
will have to abide your judgment, when you come to share 
Christ’s final triumph. Much more, therefore, are you worthy 
to judge the petty trials of this life; much less are you justified 
in calling one another to judgment, and making heathen judges 
witnesses of your own wrong deeds. 

But whether you separate yourselves now, or not, from the 
vices of the surrounding heathen, a separation will come at 
last. The kingdom of God will wholly exclude them, as your 
own profession of Christ's religion ought wholly to exclude 
them now. They are indeed utterly inconsistent with the very 
idea of Christianity; and whatever I have said, or may say, of 
Christian liberty with regard to various kinds of food, gives no 
excuse for these vices. The outward framework of your im- 
mortal souls was not created, like its lower organs for mere 
animal gratification, but for union with its immortal Lord. It 
is not like food, perishable; but like Him, imperishable. 
Every sensual sin separates from Christ the bodies which ought 
to form one living Christ on earth—every such sin profanes the 
bodies which, as the abodes of God's Spirit, ought to be as holy 
as God's Temple. 


ΑΡΟΡΤΟΙΙΟ LIBERTY AND APOSTOLIC DISCIPLINE. 


THE peculiar interest of this Section is the picture which it 
presents of the early Church in its intercourse with the heathen 
world. Its relations to the heathen worship are exhibited in 

. 1 Cor. viii. x. and its relations to the heathen government in 
Rom. xi. 1—10; 1 Pet. Ἡ. 11—17. But its relations to 
heathen society, as such, in the matters of every-day life, are, 
for the most part, exhibited only here. 


At Corinth, as elsewhere, the separation from heathenism had 
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in the first instance been sudden, abrupt, and complete; a passage 
from darkness to light (vi. 11: comp. Acts xxvi. 11); a rupture, 
tearing asunder, even with an exaggerated violence, the ordinary 
ties of domestic life (vu. 12—24) and of established custom (xi. 
13—16). But im a short time a reaction began to take place ; 
not only had the factions and rhetorical subtleties of the Greek 
mind insensibly coloured the progress of the new society, but 
the barriers between heathen and Christian morals seemed to 
be levelled to the ground ; and the gross vices which bore the 
peculiar mark of the former, and from which the latter had 
seemed to promise an entire exemption, rushed in like a flood, 
in one instance (v. 1) exceeding the usual licence even of the low 
code of heathenism itself; whilst the peace and harmony, that 
alone could preserve the rising society from dissolution, were 
scattered to the winds by litigious quarrels, which, however 
natural in the populace of Corinth and Athens, ought never 
to have arisen in a Church almost contemporary with those 
who ‘ were of one heart, and one soul, and had all things in 
common.’ 

The Apostle of the Gentiles was regarded both by his op- 
ponents and his supporters at Corinth as the cham- 1, aoe 
pion of liberty. His sanction would be pleaded in stle the 
defence of practices which brought the Christian ey tiee 
and Gentile world into closer union with each 
other. Hence the peculiar significance of this part of the 
Epistle. We have here the checks placed by the Apostle him- 
self on his own principles, the limits beyond which Christian 
liberty becomes heathen licence, the example for all ages of what 
is and what is not really latitudinarian. Perhaps the most re- 
markable part of his conduct is that he is not staggered by this 
sudden revulsion or excess of freedom. He still sees in the 
Corinthian Church, corrupted as it is, the germ of a new crea- 
Ποπ. He still repeats the same great truth, ‘ All things are 
lawful for me,’ which had been so grievously perverted. Un- 
like the vacillating reformers or speculators of other times, who 
are unable to control the spirit which they have evoked, and 
‘back recoil they know not why, e’en at the sound themselves 
have made,’ he remained steadfast to the cause which he had 
undertaken, and, as we see from his later Epistles, - hesitated 
none the less to preach ‘his Gospel’ where it was needed, 


1 See v. 7; vi. 2, 11, 20. 
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because in the instance of Corinth it had been so greatly exagge- 
andof rated. But whilst thus firm in his original convictions, 
morality. he instantly laid down practical remedies, such as im- 
mediate expulsion of the worst offender from the Christian 
society, and the entire prohibition of the settlement of Christian 
quarrels in heathen courts of law. It is obvious that these 
measures, being designed to meet an immediate and temporary 
emergency, cannot, even if we had greater means of under- 
standing the circumstances, be made precedents of universal ap- 
plication. They could only be obeyed literally in a Christian 
society as strongly marked off from the surrounding world, as 
in spite of all its corruptions was the Church of Corinth; so 
animated by one spirit that its decisions could, like those of 
Corinth, be pronounced by the whole assembly of its members; 
and so evidently bearing on the front of those decisions the 
marks of Divine wisdom, that we could expect them to be con- 
firmed by the immediate workings of God’s providence. But 
the general principles of the Apostle’s advice are of universal 
application, especially in the cautions by which the measures he 
recommends are accompanied. 

First, even in that age of Divine intuitions and preter- 
Limitations 2@tural visitations, he limits the subjects of expulsion 
of Apostolic from the society to gross and definite vices. No en- 
discipline; ouragement is given to pry into the secret state of 
the heart and conscience, or to denounce mere errors of opinion 
or of judgment. Secondly, even when insisting most strongly 
on entire separation from heathen vices, he still allows unre- 
stricted social intercourse with the heathens themselves. He 
forbears to push his principle to a Utopian extravagance; he 
acknowledges the impracticability of entire separation as a de- 
cisive reason against it, and regards the ultimate solution of the 
problem as belonging not to man, but to God. Thirdly, whilst 
strongly condemning the Corinthian quarrels, as in themselves 
unchristian, he yet does not leave them without a remedy, and 
so drive them to the still more objectionable course of going be- 
fore heathen judges. He recognises the fact, and appeals to 
their own self-respect to induce them to appoint judges of their 
own; thus giving the first Apostolical sanction to Christian 
Courts of Law; in other words, departing from the highest 
ideal of a Christian Church, in order to secure the purity of its 
actual condition. Lastly, he lays down the general truth, that 
between all other outward acts and the sins of sensuality there 
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is an essential difference ; that the liberty which Christianity con- 
cedes to the former, it altogether withholds from the latter ; 
that those sins are utterly inconsistent, not merely with any par- 
ticular relation existing between Christianity and heathenism, 
but with the very idea of Christianity itself. Great as are the 
freedom and the variety of language in the New Testament 
respecting all other outward acts, these alone are condemned as 
always, and under all circumstances, at variance with the true 
Christian character. 

It is a striking proof of the change effected by Christianity, 
that whereas in Eastern nations the word for ‘ holy’ was used 
for the worst kinds of sensuality, from the notion that those who 
practised them were consecrated to Astarte,! the corresponding 
word in the New Testament (ἄγιος) is used almost always by 
St. Paul with a special reference to moral purity. 


? See Gesenius, Thesaurus, in voce wp. Compare especially 1 Thess. iv. 
7. o't 
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THE ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL TO THE LETTER OF 
THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 


Chap. VII. 1——XIV. 40. 


BEsIDEs the news of the factions and of the sensualities of the 
Corinthian Church, which had reached him through the house- 
hold of Chloe or through popular rumour, the Apostle had 
received a letter from the Corinthians themselves, containing 
certain questions, which he proceeds to answer in the remaming 
part of the Epistle. 


MARRIAGE. 
Chap. VII. 1—40. 


THE first question of the Corinthian Christians related to 
the scruples which were entertained by some of them on the 
Bubject of MarriaGE. From one or two expressions (as in 
vii. 18), and from the great probability that the Jews were 
more likely to be scrupulous than the Gentiles, it might be 
argued that these scruples originated in the Jewish party. 
But, on the other hand, it would seem that (except by the 
Essenes), marriage was always regarded by the Jews as a 
duty ;' so much so, that he who at the age of twenty had not 
married, was considered to have sinned: whilst in the Gentile 
world generally, the tendency to celibacy was at this period 
so strong, that laws were enacted by Augustus on his succes- 
sion, to counteract it;? and in this feeling against marriage 
many of the Greek philosophers shared, chiefly from prudential 
motives. ‘ An sapienti ducenda sit uxor?’ was an established 
question to be discussed; and the answer was usually in the 
negative.’ The context also leads us to conclude that, if the 
question proceeded from any particular portion of the Co- 
rinthian Church, it must have been from the party that called 
themselves after the Apostle. It was evidently put to him, 


1 See Iken, Ant. Judaism. Pt. TIT. * See Hor. Carm. Seee. 17. 
ο. 1, § 2. 5 See the quotations in Grotius, ad loc. 
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not by those who disparaged, but by those who deferred to his 
authority ; and he was well known himself, both by tempera- 
ment and feeling, to incline to single 146, and was for that 
reason disparaged by the Jewish party, in comparison with the 
married state of Peter and of the Lord’s brethren.? If there 
be any part especially addressed to the Jewish Christians, it 
would be that relating to the mixed marriages. How strong 
the feeling against these was amongst the stricter Jews after 
the return from the captivity, is evident from the Books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, which may be instructively compared with this 
Chapter. | 


2 1 Cor. vii. 7, 8, 3 1 Cor. ix. 5. 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. VII. 1—5. 


Vil. 1Περὶ δὲ ὧν ἐγράψατέ, μοι, καλὸν ἀνθρώπῳ γυναικὸς 
μὴ ἅπτεσθαι διὰ δὲτὰς πορνείας ἑκαστος τὴν ἑαυτοῦ γυναῖκα 


1 Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto me: 


2It is good for a man not to touch a woman. 


F But on 


account of fornications’, let every Tone have his own wife, and 


VIL The difficulty of the Co- 
rinthians seems to be contained 
in the words, ‘ It is good not to 
touch a woman;’ which divided 
itself into two questions: (1) 
Whether the unmarried were to 
marry ? (2) Whether the married 
were to remain in their married 
state ? 

Of these, the first question di- 
vided itself into two :— 

(α.) What was the duty of 
unmarried persons themselves? 
which is answered in 2, 8, 9. 

(6.) What was the duty of pa- 
rents to their unmarried children ? 
which is answered in 25—39. 

The second question also di- 
vides itself into two :— 

(a.) What was the duty of 
married persons generally ? which 
is answered in 3—7. 

(δ.) What was the duty espe- 
cially of those who were married 
to heathens? which is answered 
in 10—24. 

1. καλόν. Much ingenuity has 
been employed by the advocates 
of celibacy in making this word 
mean ‘lofty’ or ‘noble,’ and 
by the advocates of marriage in 
depreciating it to mean ‘ con- 
venient for existing circum- 
stances. The obvious meaning 
is the true one. It is used (as in 
Aristotle and the Greek moral 
writers generally) for ‘good,’ 
like ‘ pulchrum ' in Latin, opposed 
to! are ᾿Ξεαἱσχρόν----' bad; ’ and 


the only limitation to be put upon 
it is that which is supplied by the 
context. Ifthe sentence had been 
constructed with the full com- 
plement of classical particles, it 
would have been καλὸὀν µέν: the 
omission of these particles is so 
frequent in St. Paul as to be 
given by Jerome as a proof of the 
Apostle’s imperfect acquaintance 
with the Greek language. (See 
Erasmus ad loc.) 

ἅπτεσθαι, 1. e. in marriage, like 
Ydj. Jerome (adv. Jovinian) in- 
terprets it of simply touching. 

2. The Apostle adopts the Οο-- 
rinthian statement as his own, 
and asserts it as a general prin- 
ciple to be true, but with modifi- 
cations which he now proceeds to 
specify. He states that, though 
there are reasons which make the 
single state more eligible, yet 
these are overborne practically 
by greater evils on the other 
side, arising from the temptation 
to sin, which would thereby be 
opened. And first, for this rea- 
son, he recommends (or permits) 
marriage to those who are un- 
married. 

διὰ τὰς πορνείας. ‘In conse- 
quence of the sensual sins of the 
time’ (as in verse 5), i. ο. ‘lest 
their general prevalence might 
tempt you to join them.’ The 
plural alludes to the various 
kinds of immorality, as specified 
in vi. 9, 10. 
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ἐχέτω καὶ ἑκάστη τὸν ἴδιον ἄνδρα ἐχέτω. * rp γυναικὶ 6 ἀνὴ 
8 as 8, > 4 ε 4 A Νε 8 Αα 3 ? 
τὴν "ὀφειλὴν ἀποδιδότω, ὁμοίως [δὲ] καὶ ἡ γυνὴ τῷ ἀνδρί. 
ἡ γυνὴ τοῦ ἰδίου σώματος οὐκ ἐξουσιάζει, ἀλλὰ ὁ ἀνήρ' 
ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ὁ ἀνῆρ τοῦ ἴδίου σώματος οὐκ ἐξουσιάζει, 
ἀλλὰ ἡ γυνή. pr ἀποστερεῖτε ἀλλήλους, ef µή τι ἂν ἐκ 
συμφώνου πρὸς καιρόν, ἵνα "σχολάσητε τῇ προσευχῇ καὶ 
πάλιν ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ “FTE, ἵνα μὴ πειράζῃ ὑμᾶς ὁ σατανᾶς διὰ 
® ὀφειλομένη» εὔνοια», > σχολάζητε τῇ νηστείᾳ κα. 9 συγέρχεσθε for Fre. 
3let every woman have her own husband. Let the husband 
4render unto the wife "her due’, ° and likewise also the wife 
unto the husband. The wife hath not power ‘over her own 
5 body, but the husband: and likewise also the husband hath not 
power ‘over his own body, but the wife. Defraud ye not one 
another, except with consent for a time, that ye may give 
yourselves to prayer and ™be together again, that Satan 


éyérw. The contrast between 
τὴν ἑαντοῦ γυναῖκα and τὸν tour 
ἄνδρα is a difference of idiom, 
which runs all through the New 
Testament. ‘duc ig never used 
for γυνή, nor ἑαυτοῦ for ἀνήρ, in 
speaking of ‘ husband and wife ;’ 
perhaps from the seeming in- 
appropriateness of using ἑαντοῦ, 
except in the relation when the 
one party is, as it were, the pro- 
perty of the other; perhaps from 
the importance of pointing out 
that the husband is the natural 
adviser of the wife. 

8. The second modification is, 
that, for the same reason, when 
married they are still to continue 
in the married state. For the 
true reading, ὀφειλή»ν (= ‘ debi- 
tum tori’), τὴν dpecdopévny εὔνοιαν 
of the Received Text must have 
arisen as a periphrasis in public 
readings of the Epistle. Compare 
εὔνοιαν in Jos. Ant. xvi. 7, 3; 
xvii. 8,1; Dio Chrys. p. 52; and 
φιλοφροσύνη and φιλότης in classi- 
cal writers (Wetstein ad loc.). 

5. On these words of the Apostle 
was afterwards founded the. prac- 


tice of married persons living 
apart from each other through the 
season of Lent. Later copyists 
have here made three correc- 
tions in accordance with the ex- 
aggerated notions of their own 
time. 

(1) σχολάσητε has been cor- 
rected to σχολάζητε, from a desire 
to give the Apostle’s precept a 
general, instead of a merely spe- 
cial and temporary application. 
The word itself, with the dative 
case, implies ‘devotion to any- 
thing ’"— especially used of devo- 
tion to studies or to a master. 
(Compare ‘ vacare rei.’) 

(2) The allusion to ‘fasting’ 
(τῇ νηστείᾳ καθ) has been added 
partly perhaps suggested by Acts 
xiii. 2; xix. 23, which contain a 
similar conjunction of fasting 
with solemn prayer. In Mark 
ix. 29, there is, as here, a variety 
of reading, though in favour of 
ynorela. 

(8.) συνέρχεσθε (R. Steph. συν- 
έρχησθε) has been substituted 
for ἦτε, as giving to the married 
state a less permanent character 
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κ) 2 , e a ο... δὲ , \ , 2 
τὴν ἀκρασίαν ὑμών. ὃτοῦτο δὲ λέγω κατα συγγνώµην, ov 
> 3 / Τθέλω "δὲ πά ορ ε 9 
κατ ἐπιταγήν. ᾿ θέλω "δὲ πάντας ἀνθρώπους εἶναι ὡς καὶ 
ἐμαυτόν' ἀλλ ἑκαστος ἴδιον "ἔχει χάρισμα ἐκ θεοῦ, °6 μὲν 
οὕτως, ὁ δὲ οὕτως. 
842 SS ποσό να ν 9 , ν 9 A ἆ9ὶ 
Aéyw δὲ τοῖς ἀγάμοις καὶ ταῖς χήραις, καλὸν αὐτοῖς ἐὰν 
"Γοὔτως] petvwow ὡς kaya: ei δὲ οὐκ ἐγκρατεύονται, γαµη- 
σάτωσαν᾿' 'κρεῖττον γάρ ἐστιν γαμῆσαι ἢπυροῦσθαι. Ἰὐτοῖς 


® γάρ for δέ, > χάρισμα ἔχει, ο ὃς μὲν. .. ὃς δέ. 
4 add ἐστιν. * Omit οὕτως, and so also Lachm. Ed. 1. f κρεῖσσον. 


etempt you not for your incontinency. Now I ‘say this by 

7 permission, and not of commandment. And I would that all 

men were even as I myself: howbeit every "one hath his "own 
gift of God, one after this manner, and another after that. 

s Now I say to the unmarried and ‘to the’ widows, It is good 

9for them if they* so abide even as 7; but if they cannot contain, 

10 let them marry: for it is better to marry than to burn. And 


than the Apostle ascribes to it. 
For the phrase εἶναι ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτό, 
compare Acts 1. 1. The true 
reading in the three cases rests on 
the best MSS., A. B. C. D. E. 
F. G. 

6 σατανᾶς. ‘The adversary, 
who is always on the watch.’ 
Comp. Job i. 12. 

διὰ τὴν ἀκρασία». See on verse 2. 

6. κατὰ ovyyrwpny. This fixes 
the sense of éyérw in verse 2, 
which the Apostle saw was liable 
to misunderstanding. 

7. χάρισμα. This word, which 
is usually employed fur preter- 
natural gifts, is here used for 
moral and natural gifts. 

8. Λέγω δέ. ‘Now, what I 
mean is this.’ Comp.i. 12. He 
here sums up his previous advice, 
as if wishing to express it more 
clearly for the different classes: 
first, for the unmarried, verse 8, 
of which the substance is the same 
as verse 2; secondly, for the mar- 
ried, in verse 10, with an addi- 
tional advice respecting separa- 
tion; which leads him, thirdly, 


to the new subject of mixed 
marriages, which he discusses in 
11—-24; first, on its own merits, 
11—17; secondly, on the general 
ground of Christianity not chang- 
ing the social condition in which 
it finds us (18—27). 

9. οὐκ ἐγκρατεύονται must be 
taken as one word, as a substitute 
for ἀκρατεύονται, which is not ad- 
missible. (See Wetstein.) 

10. The contrast here is, not 
between the Apostle inspired and 
the Apostle uninspired, but be- 
tween the Apostle’s words and an 
actual saying of our Lord, as in 
Matt. v. 32; xix. 3—10; Mark 
x. 11; Luke xvi. 18. The 
Apostle follows the account in 
the two latter Evangelists, in 
omitting the exception to the 
rule (παρεκτὸς λόγου πορνείας), 
mentioned in Matt. v. 32. But 
no stress can be laid upon the 
omission in this place, because 
he is speaking only of those cases 
where there was a wish to sepa- 
rate, without reference to adul- 


tery. 
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δὲ γεγαµηκόσιν παραγγέλλω οὐκ ἐγώ, ἀλλὰ 6 κύριος,γυναῖκα 
ἀπὸ ἀνδρὸς μη "χωρίζεσθαι 1( ἐὰν δὲ καὶ χωρισθῆ, peverwaya- 
pos ἢ τῷ ἀνδρὶ καταλλαγήτω) καὶ ἄνδρα γυναῖκα μὴ ἀφιέ- 
ναι. τοῖς δὲ λοιποῖς "λέγω ἐγώ, οὐχ ὁ κύριος, Et Tis ἀδελφὸς 
γυναῖκα ἔχει ἄπιστον καὶ "av συνευδοκεῖ οἰκεῖν per αὐτοῦ» 
μὴ ἀφιέτω αὐτήν, ὃ καὶ γυνὴ ῆτις ἔχει ἄνδρα ἄπιστον καὶ 
Δοὗτος συνευδοκεῖ οἰκεῖν per αὐτῆς, μὴ ἀφιέτω τὸν °avdpa: 


* χαωρισθῆναι. 
ο αὐτή. 


4 αὐτός. 


» dyn λέγω.ὶ 
5 αὐτόν for τὸν ἄνδρα. 


11 unto the married I command,—not J, but the Lord, Let not the 
wife depart from her husband (but and if she depart, let 


12 her remain unmarried or be reconciled to her husband) and let 
not the husband put away his wife. 


But to the rest "say 


1, not the Lord: if any brother hath a wife that believeth not 


‘isand she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her 


away, and the "wife which hath an husband that believeth 
not and he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not "put 


11. The Apostle speaks of the 
women first, probably because, 
according to the natural tendency 
of the female character, the reli- 
gious scruples of the wives on 
this subject had been greater 
than those of the husbands. Com- 
pare the vehemence of the Jewish 
women against St. Paul, Acts 
. xii. 50; and see also 1 Pet. iii. 1. 

xwpro67, the natural expression 
for the wife, as not having power 
to dismiss her husband; ἀφιέγαι, 
the milder form for the husband, 
although it is in verse 13 used 
also for the wife. The words are 
taken from the ον of 
legal divorce; but the cases here 
spoken of are not so much regular 
divorces as accidental separations. 
ἐὰν δὲ καὶ χωρισθῃ, ‘ If she should 
in fact be separated.’ 

12. τοῖς δὲ λοιποῖο. He now 
returns to the case of mixed mar- 
riages. This implies that pre- 
viously he had been speaking 
only of marriages where both 
parties were Christians. On this 


subject he here declares that he 
had not, as in the other case, any 
actual precept of our Lord to re- 
fer to, and therefore took it upon 
himself to advise; whence we 
may observe: (1) The confidence 
with which, in the absence of any 
such direct declaration of Christ, 
he puts forward his own Jjudg- 
ment. (2) The natural distinction 
between the sayings of Christ, 
and the sayings of the Apostles, 
as here exemplified; Christ lay- 
ing down the general rule, the 
Apostles applying it to the par- 
ticular emergencies which arose 
out of the relations of the parti- 
cular Churches with which they 
had to deal. 

19. ἀφιέτω τὸν ἄνδρα. Here is 
a deviation from the phraseology 
of verse 10, perhaps occasioned 
by the Christian being regarded 
as the superior party. But the 
Greek and Roman law permitted 
the wife as well as the husband 
to seek divorce. (Plut. Alc. 8; 
Gaius, 1. 127.) 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. VII. 14—16. 


14.6.7 ν e€ 9 N\ εν > A , νε 
ηγιασ Tat γαρο ανηροαπ ιστος EV TY) γυναικε, και ηγιαστ αι 


€ A 


εν 9 “a a 19 “A 8 1 8 , ε wn 
ἡ γυνή ἡ ἄπιστος ἐν τῷ ᾿ἀδελφφῷ, ἐπεὶ Apa Ta τέκνα ὑμῶν 
α e » eo 
ἀκάθαρτά ἐστιν, νῦν δὲ ἅγιά ἐστιν. Mei δὲ ὁ ἄπιστος χωρί- 


® ἀνδρί for ἁδελφφ. 


14 ΑΠΑΥ her husband’. 


For the unbelieving husband is *hal- 


lowed by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is ‘hallowed 
by the ‘brother; else were your children unclean, but now 


14. ἐν τῷ ἀἁδελφφ, ‘in the 
brother,’ i. e. ‘in her Christian 
husband.’ ‘By virtue of the 
Christianity of her husband.’ 

He here appeals to the com- 
‘Then mon feeling of the Chris- 
are the tian society, which re- 
children garded the children of 
holy.’ = Christian or mixed mar- 
riages as belonging to God's 
people, in order to show that in 
like manner the unbelieving part- 
ner must, from marriage to a 
Christian, also be classed amongst 
God’s people. 

The passage, on the one hand, 
is against the practice of infant 
baptism in the Apostle’s time. 
For (1) he would hardly have 
founded an argument on the de- 
rivation of the children’s holi- 
ness from their Christian parent 
or parents, if there had been a 
distinct act by which the children 
had themselves been admitted for- 
mally into the Christian society ; 
and (2) he would not have spoken 
of the heathen partner as. being 
‘holy’ in the same sense as the 
children were regarded as ‘holy,’ 
viz. by connexion with a Chris- 
tran household, if there had been 
so obvious a difference between 
the conditions of the two, as that 
one was, and the other was not 
baptized; (8) his argument thus 
understood exactly agrees with 
the Rabbinical rule about the 
baptism of proselytes: ‘If the 
female proselyte is with child, 


there is no need to baptize the 


_ child on its birth ; for the mother’s 


baptism becomes a baptism for 
it’ (Jebamoth, f. 78, 1). 

On the other hand, the pas- 
sage asserts the principle on 
which infant baptism is founded, 
(1) That family ties with a Chris- 
tian do in themselves consecrate 
those who are bound by them; 
and (2) That the children of 
Christian parents may there- 
fore be considered as amongst 
the people of God, and that from 
this would follow the natural con- 
sequence that the whole family 
would participate in the same 
rites as belonged properly, and in 
the highest sense only, to those 
members or that member of it 
who was strictly a believer. Ben- 
gel: ‘Est matrimonium Chris- 
tianum, est soboles Christiana.’ 
Such is the view taken of the 
passage by Hooker. (E. Ρο]. V. Ix. 
6.) Thus the influence of the 
mother naturally prepared the 
son to receive Christianity, even 
when the father was adverse; as 
in the case of Timotheus, Augus- 
tine, and Chrysostom. 

ἡγίασται. i.e. ‘ is consecrated 
to God by the marriage.’ 

ἐπεὶ ἄρα, ‘since in that case.’ 
Compare verse 10. 

ἀκάθαρτα, ‘ profane’ — ‘ ex- 
cluded from God’s people;’ as 
in the case of ‘unclean’ meats. 
Compare Acts x. 14. 

νῦν δέ, ‘but as it is.’ 
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ζεται, χωριζέσθω. οὐ δεδούλωται 6 ἀδελφὸς ἢ ἡ ἀδελφὴ ἐν 
τοῖς τοιούτοις" ἐν δὲ εἰρήνῃ κέκληκεν ἡμᾶς ὁ θεός. 1δτί γὰρ 
οἶδας, γύναι, εἶ τὸν ἄνδρα σώσεις; ἢ τί οἶδας, ἄνερ, εἰ THY 


1549 they holy. But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. 
¥The brother or ‘the sister is not ‘enslaved in such cases: 


16 but God hath called us "in peace. 


For what knowest thou, 


O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband ? or "what knowest 


15. ‘It is true that the unbe- 
lieving partner is consecrated by 
the believing partner; but do not 
carry this so far as to oppose se- 
paration if it is desired, and con- 
duces to peace. For the chance 
of converting the heathen partner 
is too remote to justify the breach 
of harmony which such conduct 
would occasion.’ 

This is not so much a permis- 
sion of separation, as an assertion 
that, if on other grounds a sepa- 
ration has taken place, there is 
no obligation on the Christian 
partner to insist on a union, with 
a view to the ultimate conversion 
of the other. It is as though he 
said: ‘ The general rule for Chris- 
tians is, as our Lord declared, 
that marriage is indissoluble: but 
there is the special case (not 
spoken of by Him), of those 
marriages where only one partner 
is Christian; and in those no 
one is bound to force the law of 
Christianity on the reluctant hea- 
then.’ 

ἐν δὲ εἰρήνῃ κέκληκε», 1π Oppo- 
sition to δεδούλωται. ‘ This is no 
binding law for Christians; on 
the contrary, the first duty to 
which we have been converted is 
to live in peace with one another.’ 

16. yap is a reason for the 
whole previous sentence. ‘ Do 
Unbeliey-  Ποί insist on areluctant 
ing husband union; for thou know- 
and believ- est not whether there 
ing wife. ig such a prospect of 


converting thy heathen partner 
as to make such a union desirable.’ 
This interpretation is the only 
one compatible with the obvious 
sense of verse 15, and of the ex- 
pression ri οἶδας (not εἰ µή, but) 
el σώσεις ; and 18 also in harmony 
with the general tenor of the 
Apostle’s argument, which is not 
to urge a union, but to tolerate 
a separation. It is thus a so- 
lemn warning against the gam- 
bling spirit which intrudes itself 
even into the most sacred mat- 
ters, and is a remarkable proof 
of the Apostle’s freedom from 
proselytism. Taken by itself, εἰ 
might possibly be taken as iden- 
tical with εἰ µή---Β8 in the ana- 
logous Latin phrase, ‘ Haud scio 
an?’ and the Hebrew phrase, 
‘Who knows if?’ equivalent 
to ‘It probably will happen’ 
(see 2 Sam. xii. 22; Joel Ἡ. 14; 
Jon. iii. 9); and accordingly the 
sense put on the words was, ‘ Re- 
main together, for perhaps thou 
mayest save thy partner,’ till De 
Lyra (in the 14th century) point- 
ed out the objection to it. The 
verse so understood has probably 
conduced to the frequent instances 
of the conversion of unbelieving 
husbands by believing wives. 
Even the stern severity of Chry- 
sostom relaxes in its presence 
into the declaration that ‘ no 
teacher has such an effect in con- 
version as a wife;’ and_ this 
passage, thus interpreted, pro- 


18 churches. 
him not become uncircumcised. 
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yuvaika σώσεις; 1 


3 8 e , e 4 € a ιά 
εἰ µη εκάστῳ ὡς ἐμέρισεν ο κύριος, 


9 ε , ε Ὁ , φ , 4 
ἕκαστον ὡς κέκληκεν 6 "θεός, οὕτως περιπατεΐτω. καὶ 


18 


οὕτως ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις πάσαις διατάσσοµαι. :ὅπεριτε- 
/ > / V2 , ο 5 3 ‘ia? 
τµηµένοςτις ἐκλήθη; μὴ ἐπισπάσθω"' ἐν ἀκροβυστίᾳ Ἱκέκλη- 


. ὁ Φεό.  Νοίε MS. C. is deficient between ἐπισπάσθω] and [γάζεσθαι, ix. 6. 


> κύριος. 


@ ais ἐκλήθη for κἐκληταί tis. 


i7thou, ο r husband, whether thou shalt save thy wife? But 
as ‘the Lord ‘distributed to every Tone, as God hath called 


every one, so let him walk. 
rWas any ‘one called, being circumcised? let 


bably had a direct influence on 
the marriage of Clotilda with 
Clovis, and Bertha with Ethelbert, 
and consequently on the subse- 
quent conversion of the two great 
kingdoms of France and England 
to the Christian faith. However, 
although this particular interpre- 


tation be erroneous, yet the prin-. 


ciple on which it is founded 18 
sufficiently expressed in the 14th 
verse, which distinctly lays down 
the rule that domestic union can 
reconcile the greatest differences 
of religious belief. 

17—24. He proceeds to ground 
his advice on the general rule 
that Christianity leaves our social 
relations where it finds them. 

17. ei ph, ‘ only.’ This verse is 
rather the conclusion of the pre- 
vious sentence than the beginning 
of the next. ‘I have nothing 
more to say, unless it be this.’ 
For a similar irregularity in the 
use of ef µή see 2 Cor. iii. 1, and 
the notes thereon. 

The reading of the ancient 
MSS.—o κύριος with ἐμέρισε, and 
ὁ Φεὸς with céeAnvey—is remark- 
able, as assigning the distribution 
of the natural gifts and stations 
of life, probably from the analogy 
of the gifts of the Spirit, to Christ 
as ‘the Lord;’ whilst the calling 


And so ordain I in all ‘the 


‘Has any ‘one been called’ 


of men to the Gospel by their 
conversion is ascribed (as also in 
verses 15, 24) to God. 

From this general conclusion 
springs a series of parallel in- 
stances in confirmation of it :— 

First Example. ‘ The Gentile 
is not to become a Jew, nor the 
Jew a Gentile.’ The religious 
distinction between the Jew and 
Gentile is so completely lost sight 
of by St. Paul, that he here classes 
the division between them, not 
among the spiritual, but the 
purely social differences of the 
human race. 

18. ἐκλήθη . . . κέκληται, ‘con- 
verted to Christianity.’ 

ἐπισπάσθω, sc. τὴ» ἀκροβυστίαν. 
Whilst in the ancient Eastern 
world circumcision was regarded 
as a special sign of civilisation, 
and the Iaraelites by adopting 
it again were supposed to roll 
off ‘the reproach of Egypt’ (see 
Rosenmiiller on Joshua, v. 9; 
Ewald on Ezek. xxxii. 19, 24— 
32), in later times it was re- 
garded by the Greek and Ro- 
man world as an opprobrious 
mark of barbarism; and, accord- 
ingly, some Jews, in their desire 
to accommodate themselves to 
Grecian usages, endeavoured to 
efface it. For this practice see 


a ee, -- 
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θε 8 1) , 9 8 
η περιτομή OVOEV ἐστιν, καὶ 


% ἀκροβυστία οὐδέν ἐστι, ἀλλὰ τήρησις ἐντολῶν θεοῦ. 


20 


cumcision is nothing, and 


20 but the keeping of the commandments of God. 


ἕκαστος ἐν TH κλήσει ᾗ ἐκλήθη, ἐν ταύτῃ µενέτω. 3 δοῦλος 


19im uncircumcision? let him not be circumcised. Cir- 


uncircumcision is nothing, 


Let 


every ‘one abide in the same calling wherein he was called. 


1 Maccabees, i. 15; Jos. Ant. 
XII. v. 1; Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 
1274; Celsus De Re Med. vii. 
35; and the other passages in Wet- 
stein; and an Essay of Groddeck, 
‘De Judzis preputium attrahen- 
tibus,’ appended to Schittgen’s 
Hore Hebraicer, vol. ii. p. 1159. 
19. In this, as in the two ex- 
actly parallel passages, Gal. v. 
6, vi. 15, the first clause is the 
same, ‘ Circumcision  availeth 
nothing, nor uncircumcision ;’ 
thus asserting the two sides of 
the Apostle’s principle of indif- 
ference to the greatest of the 
Jewish ceremonies, exemplified 
in his own conduct by the cir- 
cumcision of Timotheus on the 
one hand, and by the refusal to 
circumcise Titus on the other 
hand. The peculiar excellence 
of the maxim is its declaration 
that those who maintain the ab- 
solute necessity of rejecting forms 
are as much opposed to the free- 
dom of the Gospel as those who 
maintain the absolute necessity 
of retaining them. In οοπίτᾶ- 
distinction to this positive or ne- 
gative ceremonialism, he gives, in 
the several clauses of each of the 
three texts, his description of 
what he maintains to be really 
essential. The variation of the 
three passages thus becomes valu- 
able, as exhibiting in three seve- 
ral forms the Apostle’s view of 
the essentials of Christianity — 
‘Keeping the commandments of 


God,’ ‘Faith working by love,’ 
‘A new creature. These de- 


scribe the same threefold aspect of v 


Christianity with regard to man, 
which in speaking of God is de- 
scribed under the names of the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit. 
In this passage, where man is 
viewed chiefly in his relation 
to the natural order of the world, 
the point which the Apostle 
wished to impress upon his hear- 
ers was, that in whatever station 
of life they were, it was still pos- 
sible to observe ‘the command- 
ments of God’ (perhaps with an 
implied reference to the two 
great commandments, Matt. xxii. 
36—39). In the two passages 
in the Epistle to the Galatians 
(ν. 6: vi. 15), the more distinct 
reference to faith in Christ, and 
to the new creation wrought by 
His Spirit, is brought out by the 
more earnest and impassioned 
character of the argument. 

20. ἕκαστος ἐν τῇ κλήσει ᾗ 
ἐκλήθη, ἐν ταύτῃ µενέτω. ης) 
The usual explanation ne 
of this passage has been: ‘ Let 
every one remain in the state of 
life to which God has called 
him;’ and from the Latin render- 
ing—-‘ vocatio’—- of the Greek 
κλῆσις has flowed the peculiar 
sense which the words ‘ voca- 
tion, ‘calling,’ &c. have ac- 
quired in most European lan- 
guages, as applied to professions 
and conditions of life. That 
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ἐκλήθης; py σοι µελέτω’ add εἰ καὶ δύνασαι ἐλεύθερος 


21° Wast thou called being a "slave? care not for it: but if thou 


such an interpretation suits the 
general context of the passage is 
obvious; and the hold which it 
has thus acquired on the lan- 
guage of Christendom, is a good 
instance of the instinct with 
which the spirit of the Apostle 
has sometimes been caught, in 
spite and almost in consequence 
of a mistake of the letter, as in 
other instances the spirit has 
been lost through an adherence 
to the letter. ‘That this expla- 
nation of the words is mistaken, 
can hardly be doubted; {ου 
(1) he is not speaking in this 
particular instance of a profes- 
sion or ‘calling’ in our sense of 
the word, but of the state of cir- 
cumcision or uncircumcision of 
Jew and of Gentile. (2) The 
word κλῆσις, cadeiv, ὧο. (though 
in Dion. Hal. Ant. iv. 20, used 
in a somewhat analogous sense, 
as a Grecized form of the Roman 
word ‘classis’) is in the N. T. 
never applied to anything else 
than the call of God to His 
kingdom through conversion ; 
and is so applied here through- 
out the rest of the context, as in 
verses 17, 18, 21, 24. As used, 
therefore, in this particular in- 
stance, the sense, although harsh, 
must be, ‘Seek not to change 
from circumcision to uncircum- 
cision, or from uncircumcision to 
circumcision. Either of these 
two states has been sanctified by 
its being the one in which God 
chose to call you to a knowledge 
of Christ. Let every one rest 
contented with that mode of call- 
ing by which he was called at his 
conversion. Do not seek a new 


mode of conversion; the mode 
which you have experienced is 


sufficient.’ Bengel :—‘ Status, in 
quo vocatio queque offendit, in- 
star vocationis est.’ Compare i. 
26. 

Second Example. 21. ‘The 


slave is not to become free.’ 

The question here is, whether 
to understand ἐλευθερίᾳ or dov- 
λείᾳ, after χρῆσαι: whether the 
sense is, ‘ Take advan- 
tage of the offer of free- 
dom;’ or, ‘ Remain 
in slavery, though the offer is 
made.’ It is one of the most 
evenly balanced questions in the 
interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament. (1) χρῆσαι may either 
be ‘choose,’ or ‘make use of,’ 
although it leans rather to the 
former, and thus favours the 
first interpretation. (2) εἰ καί may 
either be, ‘If, besides, thou hast 
the offer,’ or, ‘Even if thou hast 
the offer,’ although it leans 
rather to the latter, and thus 
favours the second interpretation. 
The sense of this particular verse 
favours the first; for, unless the 
Apostle meant to make an excep- 
tion to the rule which he was 
laying down, why should he in- 
troduce this clause at all? The 
sense of the general context is in 
favour of the second: for why 
should the Apostle needlessly 
point out an exception to the 
principle of acquiescence in ex- 
isting conditions of life, which 
he is so strongly recommending? 
The language and practice of the 
Apostle himself, as described in 
the Acta, favour the first inter- 
pretation; e. g. his answer at 


‘Use it 
rather.’ 
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γενέσθαι, μᾶλλον χρῆσαι. 6 γὰρ ἐν κυρίῳ κληθεὶς δοῦλος 
ἀπελεύθερος κυρίου ἐστίν' ὁμοίως' ὁ ἐλεύθερος κληθεὶς δοῦλός 


® ὁμοίως καί. 


22 mayest be made free, use it rather. 


For he that ‘was called 


in the Lord being a ‘slave, is the Lord’s * freedman: likewise 


oA he that ‘was called, being free, is Christ’s ‘slave. 


Philippi, ‘they have beaten us 
without a trial, and imprisoned 
us, being Roman citizens; . 

nay, let them come themselves 
and take us out’ (Acts xvi. 37); 
and to the tribute at Jerusalem, 
‘but I was free born’ (Acts 
xxli. 28). The general feeling 
of the church, as implied in the 
Epistles and in this passage, fa- 
vours the second interpretation ; 
it would hardly have seemed 
worth while to grasp at freedom 
in the presence of the approach- 
ing dissolution of all things; 
and the apparent preference thus 
given to alavery may be ex- 
plained on the same grounds 
(see verses 29, 30) as the.ap- 
parent preference given to celi- 
bacy. The commentators before 
the Reformation have chiefly 
been in favour of the second; 
since, in favour of the first; but 
Chrysostom observes that, in his 
time there were some who adopted 
the view favourable to liberty ; 
as also, there have been some 
Protestant divines (e. g. Luther) 
who have adopted the view fa- 
vourable to slavery. On _ the 
whole, the probability seems 
slightly to incline to the second ; 
and the whole passage is then ex- 
pressive of comfort to the slave 
under his hard lot, with which 
the Apostle sympathises, and 
which he tenderly alleviates (as 
in Philem. 16, 17), though not 
wishing him to leave it. And 
if, a8 is probable, the prospect of 


Ye 


liberty, to which the Apostle 
alludes, arose from the fact of 
the master being a Christian, 
this sense of the passage would 
be still further illustrated and 
confirmed by 1 Tim. vi. 2: ‘ Let 
not [the slaves] that have be- 
lieving masters despise them, 
because they are brethren, but 
rather serve them (ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον 
δουλενέτωσαν). 

22. ὁ ἐν κυρίφ κληθες. The 
words, ‘in the Lord,’ which in 
themselves are superfluous, are 
here added for the sake of the 
play on the word κύριος, ‘the 
master of the slave;’ ἐν xuplp 
κληθεὶς is thus equivalent to the 
phrase κλητοῖς ἁγίοις in i. 1, 
‘converted, or called by the 
name of the Lord’s servants.’ 
‘He who has been converted so 
as to be in communion with the 
Lord, though a alave, is the 
Lord’s freedman;’ i. e. (not in 
the common sense in which a 
man is said to be the freedman 
of his former master, but) in the 
general sense in which a man 
may be said to be the freedman 
of him who has made him free. 
(éXevOepog=liber ; ἀπελεύθερος- 
libertus. ) 

23. This may be taken either: 
(1) parenthetically, like the first 
interpretation of verse 21, and 
in connexion with it, ‘You are 
Christ's freedmen, do not become 
slaves if you can avoid it;’ al- 
luding, possibly to the practice of 
‘auctoratio, or selling of one’s 
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ἐστιν χριστοῦ. Bryuns ἠγοράσθητε' μὴ γίνεσθε δοῦλοι 


ἀνθρώπων. 2 


νέτω παρὰ * Jew. 


ο 
ἕκαστος ἐν ᾧ ἐκλήθη, ἀδελφοί, ἐν τούτῳ µε- 


25 UI N δὲ Α A , > 8 0 9 ¥ 
ερὶ δὲ τῶν παρθένων ἐπιταγὴν Κυρίου ovK ἔχω, 
γνώµην δὲ δίδωμι ὡς ἠλεημένος ὑπὸ κυρίου πιστὸς εἶναι. 


. τῷ Geg. 


24’ were bought with a price; "become not ° the ‘slaves of men. 
tLet every ‘one wherein he ‘was called, brethren’, therein 
osabide with God. Now concerning virgins I have πο 


commandment of the Lord, ‘but I 


give my judgment as 


one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. 


self, frequent in great slave- 
markets such as must have been 
at Corinth (see Petron. Sat. 117, 
quoted in Heydenreich, ad loc.) ; 
or, (2) as part of the general 
argument, ‘You are Christ's 
freedmen, do not allow your out- 
ward condition of slavery to de- 
grade you into becoming really 
slaves of men; therefore rest 
contented in your condition ;’ or, 
(3) As a general moral growing 
out of the whole passage, and 
suggested by some association 
or circumstance with which we 
are not acquainted, ‘ You are 
Christ’s freedmen, do not become 
the slaves of human power or 
opinion, by wishing to alter your 
station either from fear of others, 
or at their instigation.’ 

If there were more ground for 
the third, it would make the best 
sense; but on the whole, the 
second is most suitable to the 
context. Any way it is an as- 
sertion of the spiritual freedom 
imparted by Christianity, and 
intended to counteract any servile 
spirit, which might have been en- 
couraged by the doctrine of acqui- 
escence in slavery. 

τιμῆς ἠγοράσθητε. See vi. 20. 

24. ἐν ᾧ ἐκλήθη, ‘in the condi- 
tion in which he was converted.’ 


παρὰ Seg, ‘in the presence of 
God,’ i. e. ‘he is nearer to God 


’ by remaining in his station, than 


by retiring from it.’ If the third 
interpretation of verse 23 be 
correct, then there will be a na- 
tural contrast intended between 
ἀνθρώπων and παρὰ Yep: ‘Do 
not, by changing your position, 
become the slaves of men, when, 
by remaining in your position, 
you are in the presence and 
neighbourhood of God.’ 

25. Another question seems to 
have been put, concerning the duty 
of parents in giving their daughters 
in marriage. παρθένω», though it 
might include men, here is ‘ young 
women.’ 

Here, as in 12, he replies that 
in this case, which, like the former, 
was a particular emergency not 
falling under any general rule, 
he had no command of Christ to 
give, but spoke with the authority 
of an Apostle. 

This passage has furnished the 
two words γνώµη and éxrayn, 


which the vulgate translates 
‘consilium’ and ‘ preceptum,’ 
‘advice’ and ‘command,’ the 


origin of the fumous distinction 
of later times between ‘ counsels 
of perfection,’ and ‘ precepts.’ 
(Cp. 2 Cor. viii. 8—10.) In this 
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δγομίζω οὖν τοῦτο καλὸν ὑπάρχειν διὰ τὴν ἐνεστῶσαν ἀνάγ- 

κην, ὅτι καλὸν ἀνθρώπῳ τὸ οὕτως εἶναι. * δέδεσαι γυναικί; 

µη ζήτει λύσιν' λέλυσαι ἀπὸ γυναικός; μὴ ζήτει γυναῖκα. 

'Θεὰν δὲ καὶ "γαμήσῃς, οὐχ ἥμαρτες, καὶ ἐὰν yun [| ἡ] παρ- 
. yhuns. 


26 I suppose therefore that this is good ‘on account of the present 
27 distress, that it is good for a man so to be. Art thou bound 
28 Πίο a wife? seek not to be loosed: art thou loosed from a 


wife? seek not a wife. 


e the distinction lies only 
in the fact (as in verse 6) that one 
was a command of Christ, the 
other his own opinion, although 
pronounced with Apostolical au- 
thority. 

πιστός, ‘trustworthy, as a 
steward of the Gospel’ (iv. 2; 
1 Tim. i. 12). 

26—36. He first repeats his 
general opinion, as before in verse 
1, but now with the addition 
that his reason for preferring the 
single state is the approaching 
distress; and, throughout, his 
opinion is given with a special 
reference (see verses 28, 34) to 
the particular case of the unmar- 
ried daughters, now before his 
mind. 

26. διὰ τὴν ἐνεστῶσαν ἀνάγκην. 


This was taken by early 


a ie commentators to mean 
treme? ‘on account of the 


inconvenience entailed 
upon you by the pressing cares 
of marriage ;' so as to make it a 
general rule applying alike to all 
times. But such an interpreta- 
tion is incompatible both with 
the words and context. For (1) 
ἀνάγκη is used in 2 Cor. vi. 4; 
xii. 10; 1 Thess. in. 7; and 
especially Luke xxi. 23 (ἔσται 
ἀνάγκη µεγάλη) for ‘ distress ;’ 
and in the LXX. is used to trans- 
ate Πρ)ΥΦΞξ9ολίψι. (Ps. cxix. 


But and if thou “art married’, thou 


145: Zeph. i. 16.) (2) ἐνεστῶσαν 
is not ‘pressing’ in any passage 
in the N. T., but is always used 
either for ‘ present’ (as in iii. 22 ; 
Rom. viii. 38, in both which it 
is opposed to μέλλοντα; Gal. i. 
4; Heb. ix. 9), or for ‘ impend- 
ing’ (as in 2 Thess. ii. 2; 2 Tim. 
11. 1). And this suits perfectly 
the general context in 28—31. 
The allusion is to the impending 
calamities which form the ground- 
work of Matt. xxiv. 8, &c., which 
were known to the Jews as the 
‘pangs of the Messiah,’ the 
natural accompaniments of His 
coming, and which were fulfilled 
in the disturbances which burst 
over the Roman world on the 
death of Nero. 

The form of the sentence 
seems to be an anacoluthon. ὅτι 
καλὸν ἀνθρώπφ τὸ οὕτως (sc. παρ- 
θένον) εἶναι is a repetition of 
τοῦτο καλὸν ὑπάρχειν. 

καλόν here is used as in verse 
1, but is in this place qualified 
(1) by the annexed reason, διὰ 
τὴν ἀνάγκη», (2) by the positive 
assertion in verse 28 (ody 
ἥμαρτεν) of the lawfulness of mar- 
riage. 

ἀνθρώπῳφ is general, for women 
as well as men. 

26. ἐὰν δὲ καὶ γαμήσῃςο ‘If, 
further, thou art married, there 
was no sin in the act.’ 
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θένος, οὐχ jpaprer’ Odupw δὲ τῇ σαρκὶ ἔξουσιν οἱ τοιοῦτοι, 
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ἐγὼ δὲ ὑμῶν φείδοµαι. '"τουτο δέ φηµι, ἀδελφοί, “6 καιρὸς 
συνεσταλµένος "ἐστὶν, τὸ λοιπὸν ἵνα καὶ οἱ ἔχοντες γυναϊκας 
ὡς μὴ έχοντες Gow, ") καὶ οἱ κλαίοντες ὡς μὴ κλαίοντες, 
καὶ οἱ χαίροντες ὡς μὴ χαΐροντες, καὶ ot ἁγοράζοντες ὡς μὴ 

A 
κατέχοντες, *! καὶ οἱ χρώμενοι “Tov κόσμον ὡς μὴ καταχρώ- 


® ὅτι 5 καιρό». > τὸ λοιπόν ἐστιν. ο Omit ol. 4 +g κόσμφ τούτφ. 
rdidst not sin’, and if "the virgin ‘married, she ‘did not sin’: 

29" but such will have trouble in the flesh, but J spare you. But 
this I say, brethren, the time is short, that "henceforth both 

90 they that have wives be as though they had none, and they 
that weep as though they wept not, and they that rejoice as 
though they rejoiced not, and they that buy as though they 


31 possessed not, and they that use this world as not abusing it: 


ἡ παρθένος. The article seems (3) with 6 καιρὸς ovveoradpévoc, 


to mean ‘the unmarried daughter, 
of whose case I speak.’ 

ἐγὼ δὲ ὑμῶν φείδοµαι. Hither: (1) 
‘I refrain from dilating on these 
evils, to save you from the pain of 
hearing them;’ see 2 Cor. xu. 6; 
or, (2) ‘I give you this advice 
to save you from these afflictions.’ 
The emphatic ἐγὼ (in contrast to 
οἱ τοιοῦτοι) favours the second. 
The old explanation, ‘I allow 
marriage to be lawful, as a con- 
descension to your infirmities,’ is 
contrary to the spirit of the 
Apostle. 

29. τοῦτο δέ φημι. Not expla- 
natory like λέγω δὲ τοῦτο in i. 12, 
but for emphasis. 

συνεσταλµένος, ‘short,’ ‘ con- 
tracted into a small compass,’—as 
we say, ‘living many years in 
one.’ Compare Matt. xxvi. 45: 
‘The hour is at hand.’ 

iva, i. e. ΄ This is the object 
of the calamities in God's provi- 
dence.’ 

τὸ λοιπόν may be taken: (1) 
with ἵνα, ‘that for the future; 
(2) as the nominative to ἐστι, ‘ it 


remains that they should be;’ 


‘ The time is short for the future’ 
(i. e. till the Advent). The first, 
as in Lachmann’s punctuation, is 
the best. 

30. κατέχοντες, ‘ possessing to 
the full,’ as in 2 Cor. vi. 10; and 
as ἀπέχουσι in Matt. vi. 2. 

31. καταχρώµενοι ‘using to 
excess.’ Compare ix. 18, and see 
also xi. 82. ‘ This,’ says Bengel, 
‘is a true description of Christian 
self-denial. It is not possessed by 
those, qui habent ut qui habeant 
et diu habituri sint.’ 

χρῆσθαι never occurs with an 
accusative in the New Test. ex- 
cept in this place; also in clas- 
sical Greek only twice (Xen. 
Ages. xi. 11; and a Cretan in- 
scription, Béckh Corp. Inscr. ii. 
400). Hence the true reading 
τὸν κόσµο» of A.B. D!. F. G. is 
ee to τῷ Koop» in D.E. J. 

παράγει yap ro σχῆμα, ‘for 
the outward scene or 
figure of this world is Lice - 
passing [or is to pass] this world 
away, before the great passeth 
changewhichshall bring away.’ 
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μενοι' παράγει γὰρ τὸ σχῆμα TOU κόσμου τούτου, a θέλω 


ἐ ὑμᾶς ἀμερίμνους εἶναι. 
πῶς ᾿ἀρέσῃ τῷ Kupiy: 


κόσμου, πῶς "ἀρέσῃ τῇ . 


ὁ a oat νά. μεριμνᾷ T a T ov κυρίου, 


€ ᾿ Ὑαμήσας μεριμνᾷ τὰ τοῦ 
"καὶ ' µεμέρισται. καὶ 7 


yun ἡ ἄγαμος καὶ ἡ παρθένος ἡ ἄγαμος µεριμνᾷ τὰ 


7 ἀρέσει. 


> Μεμέρισται ἡ yuvh καὶ 4 παρθένος. 


32 for the fashion of this world passeth away, but I would have 


you without carefulness. 


He that is unmarried careth for the 


things that ‘are off the Lord, how he may please the Lord: 

ssbut he that is married careth for the things that are of 
34the world, how he may please his wife, “and is divided. 
Both the wife who is unmarried and the virgin who is un- 
married’ careth for the things of the Lord, that she may be 


about the restitution of all 
things.” For the sense see Rev. 
xxl 1: ‘And I saw a new 
heaven and a new earth: for the 
first heaven and the first earth 
were passed away. The whole 
passage well illustrates the feel- 
ing of the early Church, in ex- 
pectation of the near approach of 
the Second Advent. For the 
words comp. 2 Esd. xvi. 40—44: 
perhaps imitated from this: ‘In 
those evils be even as pilgrims 
upon the earth. He that selleth 
let him be as he that fleeth away ; 
and he that buyeth as one that 
will lose; he that occupieth 
merchandise as he that hath no 
profit by it; and he that build- 
eth as he that shall not dwell 
therein; he that soweth as if he 
should not reap; 80, also, he that 
planted the vineyard as he that 
shall not gather the grapes. 
They that marry as they that 
shall get no children; and they 
that marry not as the widowers.’ 
For the actual realisation of this 
by the Christiana, comp. Arrian 
(Epict. iv. 7): ‘The Galileans 
are to their wives and children as 


though they made nothing of 


them, or had them not.’ Also, 
Ep. ad Diogn. 5, 6. For the 
general sense comp. 2 Kings v. 
26; Isa. xxiv. 1, 2; Ezek. vii. 
12,13; Matt. x. 37. 

82. φΦέλω δέ. This begins a new 
thought, though immediately 
connected with the preceding, 


like ἐγὼ δὲ ὑμῶν φείδοµαι in 
verse 28. 
32, 33, 34. The variation of 


reading and punctuation in this 
passage has more influence on 
the meaning of the text, than in 
any other in the Epistle. The 
best sense 18 produced by re- 
taining (with A. B.) καί after µε- 
µέρισται, and by omitting ή ἄγα- 
µος after γυνή (with D. E. F.G. J. 
Κ:). In that case the sense of 
the whole passage (82—384) will 
be: ‘I wish that you should have 
no worldly anxiety. The un- 
married man has indeed anxiety, 
but it is for the cause of Christ; 

but the married man has the 
additional anxiety about worldly 
matters, and the grati- 
fication of his wife, and 
is thus dimded between 
the interests of Christ and of the 
world. In like manner both the 


καί pene. 
ισται, 
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τοῦ κυρίου, ἵνα ᾖ ἁγία [καὶ] "τῷ σώματι καὶ τῷ πνεύ- 
pare: ἡ δὲ γαµήσασα μονξ τὰ τοῦ κόσμου, πῶς 
Αἀρέσῃ τῷ dvOpi. | .. “πρὸς τὸ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν ᾿σύμ. 
φορον λέγω, οὐχ. ἵνα β όχον ὑμῖν ἐπιβάλω, ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὸ 


86 
εὔσχημον καὶ 4 evar dpe Pov τῷ κυρίῳ ἀπερισ' T άστ ως. εἰ 


® καὶ σώματι καὶ πρεύματι. > ἀρέσει. ο συµφέρο». 4 εὐπρόσεδρον. 
holy both in body and in spifit: but she that is married careth 
for the things of the world, how she may please her husband. 

35 And this I: speak for your own profit; not that I may cast 
8 snare upon you, but for that which is 'seemly, and that ye 


36 may attend upon the Lord without distraction. But if any 


married and the unmarried wo- 
man have an anxiety to please 
Christ, and be ready for his 
coming; but the married wo- 
man has besides the additional 
anxiety to please her husband.’ 
The sense of pepeépeorat thus cor- 
responds to its meaning in i. 13, 
i. e. ‘is distracted’ (like µερ- 
µήριξεν in Homer, which Eus- 
tath. (on Il. i. 189) explains by 
µερίζεσθαι), and to ἀπερισπάστως 
in verse 35, whereas in the Re- 
ceived Text and Authorized 
Version, it must bear the harsh 
meaning, ‘ the wife and the un- 
married woman are different 
from each other. The change 
of tense from µεριμ»ᾷ to the per- 
fect in µεµέρισται may be ac- 
counted for by the absence of 
any present form µερίζεται. The 
severity of the condemnation of 
the married state, as if it al- 
lowed only of care for the things 
of this world, is considerably 
mitigated by this reading, which 
ascribes the evil not to ita ex- 
clusively worldly character, but 
to its division of interests. 

If ἡ ἄγαμος is (with A. B.) re- 
tained after γυνή, the sense will 
then be ‘ the widow.’ 

Tischendorf has the καί after 
µεµέρισται, but loses the advan- 


tage of it by a punctuation simi- 
lar to that of the Rec. Text. 

35. This is a qualification (like 
verse 6) to prevent misunder- 
standing. 

τὸ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν σύμφ., ‘this is 
for your own advantage.’ 

βρόχο» ἐπιβάλω is a metaphor 
taken from hunting (Xen. Ven. 
11. 5), apparently not from laying a 
trap, but from throwing a lasso; 
so that the sense here would be 
(not ‘a snare for your con- 
sciences,’ but) ‘a violent neces- 
sity on your wills.’ 

εὐπάρεδρο», pepipva, ἀπερισπά- 
στως. The image conveyed by 
these three words is exactly ex- 
pressed by the story in Luke x. 
39—42, of Mary ‘ sitting by 
the side of Jesus’ feet’ (παρακα- 
θίσασα, comp. εὖπ άρ εδρο»), and 
Martha ‘ who was cumbered (πε- 
ριεσπᾶτο) with much serving,’ 
and ‘careful (µεριμ»ᾷς) about 
many things.’ 

For the use of µερίµνα for 
‘anxiety,’ see Matt. vi. 25, 27, 
28, 34 

86. He returns to the more 
especial subject of the unmar- 
ried daughters, apparently sug- 
gested by the word εὔσχημαν 
(= ro πρέπορ). 

‘I give this advice with a 


N\ 


37 
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δέτις ἀσχημονείν ἐπὶ τὴν παρθένον αὐτοῦ νομίζει, ἐὰν 7 
ὑπέρακμος, καὶ οὕτως ὀφείλει faba ὃ θέλει ποιείτω" οὐχ 
ἁμαρτάνει, γαµείτωσαν. ὉἹ ὃς δὲ corner "ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ αὐτοῦ 
ἑδραῖος, μὴ ἔχων ἀνάγκην, ἐξουσίαν δὲ ἔχει περὶ τοῦ ἰδίου 
θελήµατος, καὶ τοῦτο κέκρικεν ἐν τῇ(") καρδίᾳ,' τηρεῖν τὴν 
> καρδίᾳ αὑτοῦ, τοῦ τηρεῖν. 


(*) Lachm. omits ἰδίᾳ here on a mistaken belief that it is omitted in B. It is, 
however, both in A. and B., and should be restored. 


® ἑδραῖος ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ. om. αὐτοῦ. 


rone suppose’ that he behaveth himself ‘unseemly toward his 
virgin, if she pass the flower of her age, and need so require, 
let him do what he will: he simneth not, let them marry. 
rBut he that standeth steadfast in his heart, having no 
necessity, but hath power over his own will, and hath so 
judged in his heart, that he will keep his * own virgin, will do’ 


view to what is becoming; but 


if any father thinks,’ &c. What 
follows may be either, (1) ‘ That 
he is behaving unbecomingly to 
his unmarried daughter, by ex- 
posing her to the temptations 
to which she is liable from not 
being married;’ or, (2) ‘ That 
he incurs what is unbecoming, 
by having an. unmarried daugh- 
ter in his house.’ 

In behalf of the first may be 
urged: (1) ‘The probable sense 
of ἀσχημονεῖ in xiii, 5; (2) 
The temptation of the daughter, 
seemingly implied in ο words 
ὑπέρακμος . . . yapelrwoay; (3) 
The greater suitableness of this 
sense with the words ἐπὶ τὴν 
παρθένο». 

In behalf of the 2nd may be 
urged: (1) ‘The numerous ex- 
amples of ἀσχημονεῖν, in the 
sense of ‘incurring shame’ 
quoted in Wetstein; (2) The 
undoubted disgrace which at- 
tached to a Jewish (and perhaps 
generally to an Eastern) father, 
from his daughter remaining 
unmarried. See Ecclus. Σχ. 
9: ‘The father waketh for 


12 


the daughter when no man 
knoweth, and the care for her 
taketh away sleep: when she is 
young, lest she pass the flower 
of her age’ (παρακμάσῃ). And 
it was a Rabbinical saying, ‘If 
your daughter be past the mar- 
riageable age, release your slave 
to give him to her for a hus- 
band.’ 

οὕτως ὀφείλει, i. 6. * by reason 
of the temptation or sin into 
which she has fallen.’ 

yapeirwoay, i. e. * the daugh- 
ter and her lover.’ 

37. édpaioc, of firm charac- 
ter, and therefore not swayed by 
apprehensions of this kind.’ 

μὴ ἔχων ἀνάγκη», ‘under no 
compulsion from his daughter's 
character or temptations;’ op- 
posed to οὕτως ὀφείλει. 

ἐξουσίαν δὲ ἔχει ‘ but having 
the power of doing what he 
likes, without regard to exter- 
nal circumstances.’ 

τηρεῖν, ‘to keep her at home.’ 
The construction of τοῦ τηρεῖν 
κέκρικεν (as in D.-.G. and Rec. 
Text) is justified by Acts xxvii. 
Mis 
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ε Αα A , “A a 4 88 9% VN ¢b a 
ἑαυτοῦ παρθένον, Karas "ποιήσει. acre καὶ ὁ "γαμίζων 
"τὴν παρθένον ἑαυτοῦ καλῶς ποιεῖ, ‘kal ὁ μὴ ᾿γαμίζων κρεῖσ- 
4 > gy wn 9 
σον ᾿ποιῄσει. ὃ γυνὴ δέδεταιί ἐφ ὅσον χρόνον ἕῇ ὁ ἀνὴρ 
2 A δν ‘ ~a ε δν g 92 , > 4 © 
αὐτῆς: ἐὰν δὲ Kony ὁ avip, ἐλευθέρα ἐστὶν ᾧ θέλει 
γαμηθῆναι, µόνον ἐν κυρίῳ. ™ µακαριωτέρα δέ ἔστιν ἐὰν 
οὕτω μείνῃ, κατὰ THY ἐμὴν γνώμην' δοκῶ δὲ κἀγὼ πνεῦμα 
θεοῦ ἔχειν. 


© ποιεῖ, > ἐκγαμίζων. 9 Om. τὴν παρθένον ἑαυτοῦ, 
4 ὁ δέ. ο roves. { δέδεται νόμφ. © Add αὑτῆς, 
58 well. So then he that giveth his own virgin’ in marriage 


doeth well, “and he that giveth her not in marriage will do’ 
39 better. The wife is bound ™ as long as her husband liveth; . 
but if her husband be ‘fallen asleep’, she is "free to be married — 
40 to whom she will, only in the Lord. But she is happier if 
she so abide, after my judgment: and J ‘also think’ that I 
have the Spirit of God’. 


The whole tone of this pas- 
sage is determined hy the as- 
sumption (natural in Greek and 
Jewish society) that the daugh- 
ter, whilst yet in her father’s 
house, had no will of her own in 
the matter; he was entirely re- 
sponsible for her, and hence the 
application to him of some ex- 
pressions (as in 37), which seem 
properly only applicable to her. 
See Grotius, ad h. loc. 

39. One more question re- 
mains: ‘Whether widows are 


to marry again?’ Here we have 


the germ of the metaphor in 
Rom. vii. 1—6; from which 
later copyists have inserted vopy, 
omitted in A. B. D!. F. 

ἐν κυρίῳ, ‘as in communion 
with Christ:’ referring especi- 
ally to marrying a Christian 
husband. 

40. δυκῶ, ‘I trust.’ 

κἀγώ. ‘I, as well as other 
brethren.’ This he adds to give 
weight to his advice, as having 
the authority of the Spirit, though 
not supported by any direct say- 
ing of our Lord. Cp. ver. 25. 


PARAPHRASE OF CHap. VII 1--40. 


In answer to the questions of your letter I reply: 
I. That the single state is best. But with the following 


qualifications : 


(1.) That, because of the numerous temptations to sin, mar- 
riage ts good for all who cannot control their passions. 

(2.) That for the same reason married persons should not 
separate from each other, except on great and solemn occasions, 
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for a time ; and against complete separation there is an express 
prohibition recorded from Christ himself, implying that, if a 
separation should have taken place, the parties are not at 
liberty to marry again. 

(3.) That in the case of marriages between heathens and 
Christians, for which no express command has been left by 
Christ, but for which I speak with Apostolical authority, the 
heathenism of one of the parties is no reason for separation 
(except where the continuance of the union would lead to dis- 
cord), on the ground: (a.) That family ties with a Christian 
consecrate to God’s service, and so unite together those who in 
themselves are of different religions. (b.) That there is a 
general presumption (on which I act not only at Corinth but 
everywhere) in favour of remaining in the same outward cir- 
cumstances as those in which we were when converted to 
Christianity. This rule applies not only to marriage, but to 
every condition of life; for example, to the two greatest dif- 
ferences of station which can be conceived, the great national 
distinction of Jew and Gentile, and the great social distinction 
of slave and free. In the first, remember that, whether Jew or 
Gentile, in both states you can heep the true commandments of 
God. In the second, remember that, whether slave or free, you 
must never lose the true spiritual freedom of the Gospel. 


II. In answer to your second question, about the duty of 
giving your unmarried daughters in marriage, it is again a 
case on which no express command has been left by Christ. 
But I venture again myself to reply with Apostolical autho- 
rity :-— 

(1.) That the single state is best: (a.) On account of the 
impending distress, which ought not, indeed, to dissolve existing 
ties, but is a reason against your forming new ties amidst the 
approaching dissolution of all human relations; (b.) On ac- 
count of the new cares which the married state imposes, and 
which are especially unsuitable when we ought all to be looking 
with undivided attention to the service of the Lord. 

(2.) But that, if there is any fear of a breach of Christian 
decency by the delay of marriage, then the daughter is to be 
allowed to marry. 


III. Widows had better not marry again, but they may. 
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Tue ApostLe’s View ΟΕ CELIBACY. 


In considering the Apostle’s recommendation of celibacy, it is 
necessary to remember that we have here only half, as it were, 
of the Apostolical mind. If, indeed, this passage stood alone in 
the New Testament, we might then be justified in taking it as 
an absolute preference of the single to the married state. But, 
inasmuch as there are other passages! which speak of marriage 
not only without condemnation, but with high commendation, it 
is obvious that the passage before us must be understood as 
The Apo- expressing only one side of the truth.? And it is also 
stle’s view Clear that of the two, it 18 this passage which must be 
οι η qualified and corrected by the others, not vice versd, 
his whole. Inasmuch as he is here addressing himself to the answer 
mom of a particular question put to him under particular 
circumstances; in the others he is speaking without reserve on 
the general duties of a Christian life, and in Eph. v. 22—33 the 
marriage state, so far from being spoken of as a state of defilement 
or inferiority, represents the highest communion of which human 
society is capable, that between Christ and the Church. This 
conclusion, to which we should arrive, even before a considera- 
tion of the passage in detail, is greatly strengthened by such a 
consideration. The preference of celibacy, although stated 
absolutely at first (vu. 1, 7,8), 1s afterwards expressly founded 
on the impending calamities of the time (vu. 26- -δ1), and, ap- 
parently in connexion with this, on the greater freedom thereby 
afforded from worldly cares (vii. 32—35). In one instance, 
that of the recommendation to widows not to marry (vu. 8, 40), 
we have in a later Epistle a precept,? by which this very 
recommendation is expressly reversed ; and, whilst there is no 
trace in this passage of any belief in the superior sanctity or 
purity of celibacy in itself, the prohibition of marriage on that 
ground is elsewhere‘ classed among the signs of a false and 
dangerous system. 


1 Col. iii. 18, 19; ‘Eph. v. 22— 
33; Heb. xiii. 4; 1 Pet. iii, 1—7; 
1 Thess. iv. 4. 

3 Bengel :—“Seepe Apostoli in 
Epistolis de conjugio agunt. Unus 
Paulus semel, nec sponte sua, sed in- 
terrogatus celibatum suadet, idgue 


lenissime.”” With the exception of 
the last clause, which is an over- 
statement of the case, this is a fair 
summary of the whole argument. 

3 Such is the probable sense of 
ψέωτέρας in 1 Tim. ν. 14. 

4 1 Tim. iv. 1--δ. 
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And further, that the Apostle’s view was not identical with 
the ascetic views which prevailed a few centuries pig ont 
later, is remarkably illustrated by the fact, that there from later 
is no portion of the Epistles where the hand of later *°°Hcs™- 
copyists and interpreters, endeavouring to conform the text to 
their own notions, is more clearly visible. It is sufficient to 
refer to the notes, showing the alteration of σχολάσητε to 
σχολάζητε, and ire to συνέρχησθε, and the addition of νηστεία, 
in vil. 5; the alteration of µδµέρισται in vil. 34, and perhaps 
of τὴν ὀφειλήν in vil. 3; also the obviously strained interpre- 
tations of καλόν in vil. 1, of γνώµην in 25, of ἐνεστῶσαν in 26, 
and of φείδοµαι in 28. 

Again, his preference must be taken with three strong quali- 
fications: First, it is evident that the Apostle’s ϱιρ]]βοᾶ - 
peculiar temperament, which he himself describes I. As being 
(vii. 7) a8 favourable to celibacy, has here found {νο “spre 
its natural expression. If according to the Jewish natural tem- 

v story! of his early affection for the High Priest’s PeTement 
daughter, he had ever entertained the intention of marriage, it 
had been long abandoned ; and he was now distinguished from 
his brethren (ix. 5, 6) as the only unmarried Apostle. But 
he never confounds his individual peculiarity with Christianity 
itself. His whole language indicates the struggle between the 
two. He warns us that it is he who speaks, and not Christ. 
He claims for his recommendation no higher authority than 
what the reason of the particular time demanded. 

Secondly, he states what that reason was: namely, the im- 
pending calamities which, though not here expressly ,, 4, 
stated to be the precursors of the end of the world, given in 
were then generally understood so to be; and this expects. 

° ° ‘ ion of the 
brings us to a point on which we are forewarned by end of the 
Christ Himself, that even Apostles might be inerror, World ¥ 
for ‘of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no not the 
angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.’ 

Thirdly, his expressions must be taken with the qualifications 
arising from the fact that the moral and spiritual ad- 111, As 
vantages of Christian marriage had not yet developed given with- 


1 Epiph. adv. Heer. xxx. 16. It could not, by the Jewish law, have 
has been argued (though without been a member of the Sanhedrin. 
sufficient ground to bring convic- (See Conybeare and Howson, Life 
tion), that St. Paul must have been of St. Paul, vol. i. p. 95, 2nd ed. 

y once the father of a family, else he 
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out regard themselves. To a certain extent the highest form of 
to the mo- . 1. . ° 

ral pur- Roman marriage exhibited an image of the union of 
poses of man and wife for high moral purposes; and the same 
mS may be said of some of the Jewish marriages re- 
corded in the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. But even 
in these the sterner rather than the gentler affections were 
called forth; and, in the Greek and Eastern provinces gene- 
rally, marriage was little more than what the Apostle describes 
it, good only as preventing worse evils. - The rule laid down 
by the Koran,' probably for the same reason, resembles that of 
the Apostle. We have seen that his denunciations of Greek 
wisdom must not be extended, without qualification, to that 
higher philosophy of Socrates and Plato, which to him was only 
known through the representations of the later sophists and 
rhetoricians. In like manner, his denunciations of marriage 
must not be extended, without qualification, to that intimate 
union of pure domestic affections, which rose out of the com- 
bination of the Teutonic and Christian elements, and produced 
a state of life as far beyond the Apostle’s view, as the free 
commonwealths of modern Europe, or the growth of Christian 
art, philosophy, and literature. 

But, while thus distinguishing between a general rule and 
Conclu-  ἃ particular recommendation, there is, doubtless, a 
sions. preference accorded to celibacy; and taking this pre- 
ference as it stands, two practical inferences may be deduced 
from the broad principle which, as thus stated, it contains :— 
First, there are extraordinary circumstances in Christian, as 
1. Sanction Well as in political life, under which the ordinary rules 
ofextra- of right or of expediency may be suspended or super- 
ees seded by a higher claim. The Apostolical preference 
under ex- of a single life in consequence of the then impending 
ae calamities still holds good in analogous circumstances ; 
cumstan- and what is here confined to the question of marriage 
= may, under such circumstances, be considered to apply 
to all other domestic and social ties. Philosophical historians 
have truly felt that the monastic system was to a great extent 
excused, if not justified, by the fact that it originated in an age 
when it seemed the only refuge from the dissolution of the ex- 
isting fabric of society. An absolute dictatorship, whether of 
pope, or bishop, or emperor, has often been defended on the 


1 Koran, iv. 20; Ix, 10—12. 
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ground that it met the emergencies of a crisis of danger and 
transition. The enforcement of the celibacy of the clergy im the 
middle ages, doubtless, in part arose from the just instinct that 
they would else have sunk into an hereditary feudal caste. 
No one can deny that domestic ties must occasionally be severed 
by extraordinary calls, political, military, or religious. All these 
are instances of the adoption of a rule in peculiar circumstances, 
which the Apostolical advice teaches us not to condemn at 
once, even though it may seem at variance with the broader 
principles of Christian life laid down in other parts of the New 
Testament. What may be the circumstances which call for 
such measures is a matter to be determined in each particular 
case. It is enough that this passage exhibits one example, and 
sanctions the natural feeling which, in times of great excite- 
ment or calamity, forbids the entanglement of such earthly 
ties and cares as in ordinary times are Sot’ only allowed but 
commanded. 

And it may not be out of place to recall a celebrated instance 
of a similarly emphatic preference of celibacy, on precisely 
similar grounds, not of abstract right, but of special expediency, 
in the well-known speech of our great Protestant Queen, when 
she declared that ‘England was her husband,’ and ‘all 
Englishmen her children,’ and that she ‘desired no higher 
character or fairer remembrance of her to be transmitted 
to posterity, than this inscription engraved on her tomb- 
stone, “ Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden 
Queen.” ’? 

Secondly, over and above this direct and immediate lesson, 
there is also the more general truth, implied indeed 11. οἳ- 
in most parts of the New Testament, but seldom stated αλλα 
80 expressly as in this passage, that the practice of the not athe 
highest duties of Christianity is compatible with every letter, of 
station and condition of life that is not in itself un- oe cs 
lawful. If even the degraded state of slavery be con- tion. 
sistent with the cultivation of the true spirit of Christian liberty, 
if even the great religious divisions of Jew and Gentile may be 
regarded as alike compatible with the true service of God, then 
in all other states of life equally the spirit of Apostolic injunc- 
tions may be observed where, in the letter, they seem most 
disregarded. Freedom from earthly cares may be maintained 


' Hume’s Hist. of England, vol. v. p. 13. 


« 
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in the married as well as in the single state; indifference to 
worldly gain may exist in riches, no less than in poverty ; our 
nearness to God depends not on our desertion of one religious 
community for another, but on our keeping His command- 
ments in whatever religious community His providence has 
placed us, whether circumcision or uncircumcision. 


. . . there are souls that seem to dwell 
Above this earth—so rich a spell 

Floats round their steps, where’er they move, 
From hopes fulfill’d and mutual love. 


Such, if on high their thoughts are set, 
Nor in the stream the source forget, 
If prompt to quit the bliss they know, 
Following the Lamb where’er He go, 
By purest pleasure unbeguiled 

To idolise or wife or child ; 

Such wedded souls our God shall own 
For faultless virgins round His throne. 


There are in this loud stunning tide 
f human care and crime, 

With whom the melodies abide 

Of th’ everlasting chime ; 
Who ο. music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 

Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.' 


1 The Christian Year: Wednesday before Easter, and St. Matthew’s day. 
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ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL (contrnveEp). 


THe SacririciaL Feasts of THE HEATHENS. 
Chap. VIII. 1——-XI. 1. 


THE subject of the three following Chapters, which is con- 
tinuous though interrupted by digressions, appears to be, like 
that of the previous Chapter, an answer to one of the questions 
sent to him by the Corinthian Church, namely, whether it was 
lawful for Christians to join in the sacrificial feasts of their 
heathen fellow-citizens. 

The question is one of those which, though of hardly any 
interest to ourselves, occasioned the greatest practical statement 
difficulty in the Apostolical age. It was to the ofthe Con- 
heathen converts nearly what the observance of cir- ο σσ 
cumcision and of the Mosaic ritual was to the Jewish con- 
verts, or what in later times the maintenance of castes has 
been to the converts of India. The act of sacrifice amongst 
all ancient nations, was an act not merely of religious wor- 
ship, but of social life. In most cases, only a part of the 
victim was consumed as an offering to the god; the rest fell 
to the portion of the priests, or was given as a banquet to 
the poor, or was sold again in the market for common food, 
either by the priests, or by such sacrificers as could not afford 
or did not wish to undergo the expense of the whole victim.' 
Hence most public entertainments, and many private meals, 
were more or less remotely the accompaniments of sacrifice ; 
most animals killed for butchers’ meat had fallen by the hand 
of the sacrificer: the very. word for ‘ feast’ in the Hebrew 
language (N3}) was identical with ‘sacrifice, and from thence 
in Hellenistic Greek, the word originally used for ‘ killing in 
sacrifice’ (9ύειν) was diverted to the general signification of 
‘killing,’ as in the well known passage ‘ Rise, Peter, kill 
(9ῦσον) and eat’ (Acts x. 13). This identification of sacri- 
fice and feast was carried to the highest pitch amongst the 
Greeks. ‘Sacrifices’ are enumerated by Aristotle (Eth. vu. 
9,§ 5) and Thucydides (ii. 38) amongst the chief means of 
social enjoyment; and, in this later age of Greece, it may well 


1 See Heydenreich, ad loc. 
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be conceived that the religious element was even still more 
entirely thrown into the shade by the festive character of the 
meal which followed. The feasts which take place amongst 
the lower orders in Spain, on the carcasses of the bulls killed 
in the great national bull-fights (‘ Fiesta dos Toros’), afford a 
good illustration of the practice. At Cormth the conquerors 
in the Isthmian games used to give a banquet to the people, 
immediately after the sacrifices, in the temple itself of Posidon.! 
That these banquets often took place in temples appears from 
the stories which: relate how Claudius and Vitellius, in their 
ungovernable greediness, rushed in from the streets to partake 
of the feasts round the altar.? 

Under these circumstances it is easy to imagine the diversity 
of views which must have sprung up in the Gentile Churches. 
On the one hand, the mass of the Christian converts would 
attach no importance to the act of feasting on sacrificial food : 
it was, they would urge, merely a common meal with which 
the heathen ceremony that had furnished its occasion or ma- 
terials was not essentially connected; and, even if it were, 
there could still have been no religious significance in joining a 
rite which, from the very nature of the case, was to them abso- 
lutely without meaning. On the other hand, the more scrupu- 
lous Jewish converts would shrink from any contact with the 
pollution of heathen worship. It was one of the main points of 
dispute between the rigid Karaites and laxer interpreters, and 
extended not only to sacrificial victims, but to sacrificial wine, 
garments worn by heathen priests, wood from idolatrous 
gardens or groves. To offer ‘ polluted bread’ upon the altar 
of the Lord, or to eat the meat of idolatrous princes, had been 
condemned by the warning of Malachi (i. 7—12), the good 
example of Daniel (1, 8), and Tobit (i. 10, 11), and the evil 
example of Israel at Baalpeor (Numb. xxv. 2; Ps. cvi. 28). 
The flesh which had once been offered to a heathen divinity 
could never, they would urge, be fit for a Christian meal; to 
use it even in ordinary circumstances would be an encourage- 
ment of the practice of sacrifice, much more to partake of the 
banquets which took place in the precincts of the temple itself, 
and on the scene of those licentious orgies with which the 
heathen worship was so often accompanied. It is one of the 
complaints brought by the Jew Trypho in his argument with 


1 Grotius, ad loc. 2 Sueton. Claud. ο. 38, 44; Vitell. ο. 13. 
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Justin,' that many who were called Christians ate things 
offered to idols, and said that there was no harm in doing so. 

The importance of the controversy which thus arose is ob- 
vious. Closely as the whole social life of the ancient world 
was interwoven with its religious worship, the decision of this 
question affected the whole relations of the Christian society 
with its heathen neighbours; and, in fact, involved all the 
similar, though more complicated, questions discussed in the 
four first centuries of the Christian Church, respecting the 
lawfulness of attending on the spectacles, or receiving the 
honours, of the Roman Empire. Accordingly this, although 
the chief, is not the only passage in which the point is discussed. 
In the Epistle to the Romans we see the excess to which the 
scruples of the weaker brethren were carried, even to the pitch 
of abstaining altogether from animal food ?, as, in the Nicolai- 
tanes* of the Apocalyptic Churches, we see the excess of the 
indifferentist party, who plunged without restraint into all the 
pollutions, moral as well as ceremonial, with which the heathen 
rites were accompanied; and it was to obviate the scandal oc- 
casioned by these differences, that, in the decree passed by the 
assembly of Jesusalem a short time before this Epistle was 
written, the first condition imposed on the Gentile converts 
was abstinence from ‘ meats offered to idols.’ ‘ 


Such was the question which agitated the Corinthian Church. 
In Chap. vi. 12—14, the Apostle had already pointed out the 
distinction, which some of his converts appear to have over- 
looked, between the ceremonial pollution of the sacrificial food 
and the moral pollution of the heathen. He now proceeds to 
answer the question more directly and more generally. 


1 Dial. cum Tryphone, p. 253. 5 Rey. ii. 14, 15. 
2 Rom. xiv. 2, 21. * Acta xv. 29. 
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THE SACRIFICIAL FEASTS OF THE HEATHENS. 


GENERAL WARNING. 


VILL. 1 Περὶ δὲ τῶν εἰδωλοθύτων οἴδαμεν ὅτι πάντες γνῶσιν 


1 Now as touching things offered "in sacrifice’ unto idols we 


VIII. 1. It is evident that here, 
as elsewhere in this Epistle, he 
chiefly addresses, not the scrupu- 
lous, but the unscrupulous portion 
of his hearers; not the party of 
Kephas, but of himself or of 
Apollos. From this section of 
his converts he seems to quote the 
language by which they defended 
their freedom of practice ; appro- 
priating it, after his manner, to 
himself, and to a certain extent 
adopting and strengthening it 
(verses 1—6). For similar cases 
of this identification of himself 
with his readers, see iv. 6, Rom. 
vii. 7. This being the general 
thought of the first sentence, the 
construction of its particular por- 
tions is, as usual in these cases, 
greatly entangled, and has been 
variously put together. The fol- 
lowing on the whole seems most 
probable :— 

(1) περὶ δὲ τῶν εἰδωλοθύτω», 
‘now concerning things offered to 
idols,’ is merely the statement of 
the subject, as in vii. 1, περὶ δὲ ὧν 
ἐγράψατέ pol; and vii. 25, περὶ δὲ 
τῶν παρθένων; and xii, 1, περὶ δὲ 
τῶν πνευματικῶ». : 

(2) οἵδαμεν ὅτι πάντες γνῶσιν 
ἔχομεν, ‘we are sure that we all 
have knowledge,’ is the expression 
of the Corinthians themselves, 
adopted by the Apostle in the first 


instance as his own, statement of 
the case. (Compare in verses 
10, 11, ‘thou that hast know- 
ledge,’ ‘thy knowledge’). It 
was true of those who made the 
claim, that they all had know- 
ledge; it was also in a certain 
sense true of all Christians, as he 
proceeds to explain in the 5th and 
6th verses, that by the very pro- 
fession of the Christian faith they 
all might be expected to have this 
knowledge. But as in vi. 12, he 
had been obliged to put a limita- 
tion on the general truth, ‘ All 
things are lawful for me,’ so here 
he is obliged to put a similar limi- 
tation on ‘ All have knowledge.’ 
This limitation is introduced, first, 
by the abrupt disclaimer of the 
inference which he saw might be 
drawn from the Corinthian state- 
ment; distinguishing between the 
effects of knowledge and of love, 
and the nature of true and false 
knowledge (2, 3); secondly, by 
discarding altogether the formula 
‘All have knowledge,’ and be- 
ginning the sentence over again 
in verse 4, so as to express the 
same sense in. clearer language : 
and, thirdly, by the direct state- 
ment in verse 7, that ‘there is 
not in all that knowledge ;’ a cor- 
rection which is an obvious in- 
stance of the mode in which the 
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3 ε A ma e δὲ 3 td 9 5 ~ 2 γα 5 A 
ἔχομεν. ἡ γνῶσις φυσιοῖ,ή δὲ ἀγάπη οἰκοδομεῖ. 7 et "τις δοκεῖ 

γ ~ A α 
Νἐγνωκέναιτι,οὔπω ἔγνω καθὼς δει γνῶναι' εἰ δέτις ἀγαπῷ 


® ϱἱ δέ τι». 


know that we all have knowledge. 


b εἰδέναι τι, οὐδέπω οὐδὲν ἔγνωκε. 


Knowledge puffeth up, 


2 but "love edifieth. © If any ‘one think that he knoweth any 
3 thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know: but if 


truths of Scripture are often set 
forth by the union of two apparent 
contradictions. 

τῶν εἰδωλοθύτωνξςτῶν ἆλισγη- 
µάτων τῶν εἰδώλων, Acts xv. 20; 
and the phrase conveys the same 
sense as is afterwards expanded 
into περὶ τῆς Bpwcewe τῶν εἶδωλο- 
θύτων in verse 4. 

ἡ γνῶσις. The absence of any 
particle is to be explained by the 
abruptness of the interruption. 
The knowledge of which he 
speaks is not secular knowledge 
as distinguished from Divine or 
theological, but knowledge of 
Divine things without love— 
knowledge by itself, as distin- 
guished from knowledge of Di- 
vine things with love. Bengel: 
‘ Scientia tantum dicit, “ Omnia 
mihi licent.” Amor addit, ‘* Sed 
omnia non expediunt.”’ Itis the 
same contrast that is to be drawn 
out more at length in Chap. xiii. ; 
but as there he is led to speak of 
it chiefly by insisting on the su- 
periority of active usefulness to 
spiritual ecstasies, so here he is 
led to speak of it by insisting on 
the superiority of that love which 
shows a regard to the consciences 
of others, over that knowledge 
which rests satisfied in its own 
enlightened insight into the folly 
‘Know- Of human superstition. 
ledge puff- ‘Knowledge such as 
ethup. this may indeed ex- 
_ pand and enlarge the mind; but 
it is by mere inflation, as of a 
bubble, which bursts and vanishes 


away (gvawi). Love alone suc- 
ceeds in building up an edifice 
(οἶκοδομεῖ), tier above tier, solid 
alike in its superstructure and in 
its basis, so as to last for ever.’ 
Comp. iii. 9. 

2. As pretended ‘ wisdom’ 
(cogia) was the chief source of 
the factions or schisms of the 
Corinthian Church, so pretended 
‘knowledge’ (γ»ῶσις) was the 
chief source of its scandals; and 
accordingly he still proceeds to 
enlarge on the contrast which he 
had set forth in verse 1: ‘ And 
after all, knowledge without love 
is no real knowledge; if there be 
any one who thinks that he has 
a knowledge of the Divine nature, 
and may therefore act as freely 
as he likes about the empty folly 
of the heathen sacrifices, he ought 
to remember that he knows no- 
thing yet, in this life, as it really 
requires to be known. 

et τις doxet. Compare, for the 
turn of the expression, Gal. vi. 
ὃ : el yap δοκεῖ τις εἶναί τι, μηδὲν 
Gy, φρεναπατᾷ éavrov. 1 Tim. vi. 
3: et τις ἑτεροδιδασκαλεῖ ... τετύ- 
pura, 

οὕπω, ‘not yet,’ i. 6. ‘not in 
the infirmities of this mortal 
state.’ Compare 1 Cor. xiii. 12: 
‘now we see through a glass, 
darkly; but then face to face; 
now I know in part; but then 
I shall know even as also I am 
known.’ 

3. ‘If any one love God ᾽ (τὸν 
Sov). From the love of man 
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CHAP. VIII. 4—6. 


κά θ 9 e ¥ e 5 9 a 4 \ a , it 
Tov θεὸν, οὗτος ἔγνωσται UT αὐτοῦ. “περὶ τῆς βρώσεως οὖν 
τῶν εἰδωλοθύτων οἴδαμεν ὅτι οὐδὲν εἴδωλον ἐν κόσµῳ, καὶ 


4any ‘one love God, the same is known by Him. ΑΑ touching 
therefore the eating of ° things ° offered in sacrifice unto 


idols, we know that an idol 


—which must bethe sense of ἀγάπη 
in verse 1 (see xiii. 1)—he 

insensibly in verse 2 to the love of 
God, partly because God is the 
implied, though not expressed, 
subject of the previous clause, 
partly because He is the only 
worthy and adequate object of 
Christian love. (1) For the con- 
nexion of knowledge and love, see 
1 John iv. 7, 8: ‘every one that 
loveth is born of God, and know- 
eth God; he that loveth not, 
knoweth not God, for God is 
love.’ He substitutes ‘is known 
of Him,’ for ‘knows Him,’ to 
- express that man can, in this life, 
hardly be said, in any sense, to 
know God. It is sufficient to be 
the object of His knowledge, 
which in itself implies that we 
are brought into so close a rela- 
tion with Him, as to be the object 
of His care and love, and ulti- 
mutely, therefore, to know Him. 
Bengel: ‘Cognitionem _passi- 
vam sequitur cognitio activa (cf. 
xiii. 12). Egregia metalepsis — 
cognitys est, adeoque cognovit.’ 
(2) For this identification of God’s 
knowledge with His love, com- 
pare Exod. xxxili. 17 : ‘ thou hast 
found grace in my sight, and I 
know thee by name.’ Also John 
x. 3: ‘He calleth his own sheep by 
name. (9) For the identification 
of God’s knowledge of man with 
man’s knowledge of God, comp. 
the similar. blending of the spirit 
of man with the Spirit of God in 
Rom. viii. 15, 16; 1 Cor. ii. 11; 
also John x. 15, ‘as the Father 


is nothing in the world, and 


knoweth Me, even so know I 
the Father ;’ and (4) for the gene- 
ral turn of the whole expression, 
as implying that every part of 
our redemption, but especially 
our knowledge of God, is more 
properly His act than ours: 
1 Cor. xiii. 12, ‘then I shall 
know, even as also I am known’ 
(καθὼς ἐπεγγώσθην) ; Gal. iv. 9, 
‘Now, having known God, or, 
rather, having been known by 
Him ;’ Phil. ii. 12, ‘If I may 
apprehend that for which also I 
am apprehended (κατελήμφθη») by 
Christ.’ For the unexpected sub- 
stitution of one thought and word 
for another, see ix. 17, x. 18. 

4. οὗν resumes the sentence 
broken off at ἡ γνῶσις. Compare 
συνερχοµένων οὗ», xi. 20. 

οὐδὲν εἴδωλον ἐν κόσμφ. The 
context of οὐδεὶς εός and the po- 
sition of ἐν κόσμφ would lead us 
to take οὐδὲν not for ‘nihil,’ but 
for ‘nullum,’ and __ translate 
‘there is no such thing as an 
idol (i. e. a pagan divinity) in 
the universe.’ But as the word 
εἴδωλον (idol) can hardly be used 
In this abstract sense in Greek 
any more than in English, and as 
in x. 19 it is not so much the 
non-existence as the nothingness 
of the idol which is asserted, it is 
on the whole better to adopt the 
more common interpretation, ‘ an 
idol 18 nothing,—has no strength 
and no meaning in any part of 
the universe; its existence is 
confined to the mere image in 
the temple, and has no further 
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ὅτι ovdeis θες" εἰ μὴ els Kat γὰ εἴ περ εἶσὶν λεγό- 


µενοι θεοὶ etre ἐν joupar@ εἶτε ἐπὶ ὥσπερ εἰσὲν 
θεοὶ πολλοὶ καὶ κύριοι πολλοί, ο ολλ duce εἷς Geds ὁ ὁ 


5 @eds ἕτερο». 


» τῆς γῆς, 


5that there is no “God but One: for though there be that: 


are called gods whether in heaven or ‘on eart 


, a8 there be gods 


6many and lords many, ‘yet to us there is but one God the 


influence elsewhere.’ This agrees 
with the use of the word in the 
LXX. as a translation of ‘ Elilim,’ 
i. e. ‘ nothings,’ the Hebrew word 
of mockery for the false gods 
(Ps. xcvil. 7; Hab. ii. 18, &c.). 
See also Isa. xli. 24, and the Rab- 
bis, a8 quoted on this passage by 
Wetstein. 

καὶ Gre οὐδεὶς 9εὸς εἰ μὴ ele. 
This, whatever be the meaning 
of the previous clause, is not so 
much an addition to it, as an ex- 
planation of it, which is further 
expanded in verse 5. ‘The phrase 
itself is from the Pentateuch, 
passim. 

5. ‘For although it be granted 
that in the heathen phraseology 
there are, in different parts of the 
universe, to be found many who 
bear the name, some of Gods, 
some of Lords, yet with Chris- 
tians it is not so. They acknow- 
ledge but One to whom the 
title of God is properly due, 
namely, the Universal Father ; 
and One alone to whom the title 
of Lord is properly due, namely, 
Jesus Christ.’ 

In this passage the actual ex- 
istence of the heathen divinities 
is neither affirmed nor denied, 
but left in obscurity. He asserts 
enly that the vast hierarchy of 
divinities which met their ears 
and eyes, in the common parlance 
and customs of Greece and Asia, 
ranging from the heights of 


Olympus down to the caves and 
streams of Grecian valleys, im- 
posing as it might be, had for 
Christians no practical import- 
ance. They had but one Su- 
preme Source and Centre of the 
universe, on whom they had 
been taught to look, not as a 
mere name, but as a_ loving 
Father; and with Him, One Su- 
preme Controller of the universe, 
no dim hero of distant ages or 
remote influence of planetary 
regions, but Jesus Christ, living 
in their own times, almost within 
their own knowledge. The hea- 
then dwelt in a world of compli- 
cated shadows; Christians lived 
in a world of simple realities. 

λεγόμενο. ‘Called by the 
name of gods’ (see 2 Thess. ii. 
4). The word conveys a certain 
sense of unreality, like λόγοι, λέ- 
γειν, in Aristotle, Ethics, vi. 9, x. 
9: ‘mere words.’ 

‘In heaven or on_  earth;’ 
divisions of the world, and al- 
luding to the supposed habita- 
tions of the pagan divinities; 
corresponding, perhaps, to the 
usual divisions in Greece be- 
tween the θεοὶ Ὀλύμπιοι and Geol 
ἐπιχθόνιοι, and at Rome between 
the Dii majores and Dii mi- 
nores. 

ὥσπερ εἶσὶν Seoi πολλοὶ καὶ κύ- 
por πολλοί. The stress is on 
πολλοί, ‘many.’ ‘If there are 
those who bear the name of gods, 
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4 9 Φ 8 a Νε ~ 9 9 a 8 a 
πατήρ, ἐξ οὗ τὰ πάντα καὶ ἡμεῖς Eis αὐτόν, καὶ εἷς κύριος 
ἼἸησοῦς Χριστός, δι οὗ τὰ πάντα καὶ ἡμεῖς δι αὐτοῦ. 7 ἀλλ᾽ 

A α σ α 
οὐκ ἐν πᾶσιν ἢ γνῶσις. τινὲς δὲ τῇ ᾿ συνηθείᾳ ἕως ἄρτι τοῦ 
a 


εἰδώλου ὡς εἰδωλόθυτον ἐσθίουσυν, καὶ ἡ συνε 


93 A 
σις αυτων 


* συνειδήσει τοῦ εἰδώλου ἕως ἄρτι. 


Father, of whom are all things and we "for Him; and one Lord 
7 Jesus Christ, by whom are all things and we by Him. How- 
beit there is not in ‘all that knowledge; "but some "by inter- 
course with’ the idol unto this hour eat it as a thing offered "in 


as, in fact, there are many who do 
RO.’ 

κύριοι, ‘ lords,’ is added, partly 
for the sake of the full antithesis, 
in the next verse, of εἷς κύριος, 
partly to exhaust the whole no- 
menclature of the pagan divini- 
ties, κύριος being the Greek cor- 
relative of the Syrian ‘Baal,’ 
which is the usual title of the 
false divinities in the Old Testa- 
ment. It also may have refer- 
ence to such expressions as ‘ God 
of gods, and Lord of lords’ 
(Deut. x. 17); ‘O Lord our God, 
other lords besides Thee have had 
dominion over us’ (Isai. xxvi. 
13); where ‘ Adonai’— usually 
employed in reference to Jeho- 
vah—is used for false ‘lords,’ 
as κύριος here. If it points to 
anything specific in the Greek 
mythology, it would be to the 
heroes or demi-gods, such as 
Hercules. 

6. ἡμῖν, ‘to us,’ ‘in our judg- 
ment as Christians, whatever 
others may hold.’ 

For the distinction between the 
ideas of ‘Father’ and ‘Lord,’ 
as applied respectively to God 
and to Christ, compare the salu- 
tations of all the Epistles, and 
especially xv. 24. The preposi- 
tions ἐξ and εἷς, as applied to the 
Father, in contrast with διὰ, as 
applied to Christ, represent the 


Father as the original source and 
ultimate object of all things, 
Christ as the instrument by 
which they came into existence. 
See John i. 3; Heb. i. 2, 8; Col. i. 
16. In the last of these 

the expression ‘for Him’ (εἷς ad- 
τὸν), which is here used to express 
the relation of man to the Father, 
is there applied to Christ alone. 
In Rom. xi. 36, all three are ap- 
plied equally to God. 

7. Thus far St. Paul had stated 
the reasons for regarding the sa- 
crificial feasts as matters of indif- 
ference, by giving an account of 
the knowledge which all Chris- 
tians might be supposed to have. 
Now begins the antithesis to the 
sentence, in the statement of the 
reverse side of the question—the 
practical difficulties, instead of 
the ideal perfection of the Church ; 
inasmuch as the knowledge (ἡ 
γνῶσις) which he has just de- 
scribed as properly belonging to 
all Christians, is not actually found 
in all. 

τῇ συνηθείᾳ . . . τοῦ εἰξώλου. 
ο αμάν reading of συνηθείᾳ, 
which is supported by A. 
would be ‘by familiar inter- 
course.” But it may have been a 
correction of συνειδήσει, — guvelBy- 
inD.E.F.G.J. The os. 
atrange use of the word συνείδη- 
σις might be explained by the 
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ἀσθενὴς οὗ οὔσα t µολύνεται. δβρῶμα δὲ 7 ἡμᾶς ov "παραστήσει τῷ 
θεῷ' οὔτε" ἐὰν μὴ φάγωμεν,περισσεύοµεν, οὔτε ἐὰν φάγω- 


® παρίστησ' 


Ρ οὔτε γὰρ ἐὰν φάγωμεν. 


9 ἐὰν ph. 


Lachm. aid 1. οὔτε ἐὰν ph φόγωμε», ὑστερούμεθα, οὔτε ἐὰν φάγωμε», περισσεύοµεν. 


sacrifice’ unto idols; and their conscience being weak is defiled. 
s But meat "will not commend us’ to God: neither if we eat 
‘not, are we the better, neither if we eat, are we the worse. 


Apostle’s turn for etymological 
argument. The idea of ‘know- 
ledge’ under various expres- 
sions, οἶδα, εἰδέναι &c., runs 
through this passage (viii. 1, 2, 
4,7, 10, 12), and thus the com- 
pound euvelbqotc might be used, 
as occupying a middle position 
between our words ‘ conscious- 
ness’ and ‘ conscience,’ some- 
what in the sense in which we 
speak of ‘conscious guilt or in- 
nocence. Thus here it would 
be ‘a conscious awe of the idol,’ 
asin 1 Pet. ii. 19, ‘a conscious 
awe of God,’ like αἰδὼς in classical 
Greek. 


In the order of the words, 


Lachmann, with B. D. E. F. G. 
places ἕως ἄρτι between συνειδήσει 
and τοῦ εἰδώλον, the Received 
Text, with A. J. places it be- 
tween εἰδώλον and ὡς εἰξωλόθντον. 
The former is probably correct, 
and, if so, is an instance of the 
violent transposition of words 
which often breaks up the order of 
St. Paul’s sentences. (See note 
on verse 11.) The sense would 
be the same in both; ‘eat even 
at the present moment.’ 

ἀσθενὴς οἶσα would more pro- 
perly be ἀσθενῶν ὄντω», and pro- 
bably arises from the Apostle’s 
tendency to personify αἱ the 
feelings he describes. ἀσθει ής 
is (not ‘ giving way to temp- 
tation,’ like ἀκρατής, but) ‘ill 
instructed,’ ‘not attained to 
full Christian strength.’ Comp. 


Rom. xiv. 1, xv. 1. For the ge- 
neral idea as contrasted with 
‘edification,’ or ‘perfection,’ see 
Eph. iv. 13—16. 

µολύνεται, ‘is defiled by the 
sense of sin, which would not 
have been the case in a stronger 
conscience.’ Comp. τύπτοντες, in 
verse 12. 

8. βρῶμα δέ, κ. τ. A. The 
whole question of food is in itself 
absolutely indifferent.’ This is 
an objection to the scruples just 
mentioned, although stated so 
generally as to meet the en- 
lightened objector also, and is 
parallel to the statement about 
circumcision and uncircumcision 
in vii. 19, Compare Matt. xv. 
17, and (apparently in reference 
to the same subject) 1 Cor. vi. 
13, ‘meats for the belly and 
the belly for meats;’ and Rom. 
xiv. 17, ‘the kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink;’ where, 
as here, the primary thought is 
that there is no religious excel- 
lence in abstaining from food. 
This meaning is_ atill more 
strongly brought out in the order 
of ἐὰν μὴ φάγωμε», περισσεύοµε», 
and ἐὰν φάγωμε», ἱστερούμεθα, in 
Α:. D.E. F.G. J. which Lach- 
mann has adopted in hig second 
edition, against ΑΙ. B. which 
read ἐὰν μὴ Φάγωμε», ὑστερού- 
peda, οὔτε ἐὰν gaywpev περισ- 
σεύομεν. 

οὗ παραστήσει, ‘ will not bring 
us near to God.’ 


K2 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. VIII. 9—13. 


€ a θ 9 ” 8 ΄ ε 93 a e “A φ 
μεν, ὑστερούμεθα. "βλέπετε δὲ µή πως ἡ ἐξουσία ὑμῶν αὕτη 
πρόσκοµµα γένηται τοῖς ᾿ἀσθεέσυ. oa ἐὰν γάρ Tus ἵδῃ [σὲ] 
τὸν ἔχοντα γνῶσω ἐν εἰδωλείῳ κατακείµενον, οὐχὶ ἡ συνείδη- 
ots αὐτοῦ ἀσθενοῦς ὄντος οἰκοδομηθήσεται εἰς τὸ τὰ εἰδωλό- 


10 


3 / 8 ε 93 α 9 α “A a 
θυτα ἐσθίειν; | "ἀπόλλνται yap 6 ἀσθενῶν ἐν τῇ σῇ γνώσει, 


. ἀσθενοῦσιν. 


5 καὶ ἀπολεῖται ὁ ἀσθ. ἀδελφὸς ἐπὶ τῇ of γνώσει, δι ὃν Χριστός. 


9 But "look lest by any means this "power of your’s become 
1ος stumblingblock to them that are weak. For if any ‘one 
see thee which hast knowledge sit at meat m the idol’s temple, 
shall not the conscience of him which is weak be ‘edified 
11to eat those things which are offered "in sacrifice’ to idols? 
‘For “he that is weak “perishes through thy knowledge—“the 


9. βλέπετε δέ. ϱ But, though 
you have this liberty, &c., be- 
ware. Here, as in verses 1—6, 
the objections, though appro- 
priated by St. Paul, are more or 
less understood to come from the 
Corinthians. 

ἐξουσία, ‘right,’ refers to the 
phrase πάντα pu ἔξεστι, vi. 12. 

10. ἐν εἰδωλείψ κατακείµενο», 
‘enjoying a sacrificial feast in 
the precincts of a temple.’ εἶδω- 
λεῖον is only used by Jewish 
writers, apparently to avoid de- 
signating heathen temples by the 
sacred word ναός, used to express 
the temple of Jerusalem. (1 Macc. 
i. 47, x. 83.) It 18 a kind of 
parody on the names of temples as 
derived from the divinities to 
which they are dedicated, Θησεῖο», 
Ἡραῖο», &c. 

κατακείµενο», ‘lying,’ the usual 
word for presence at a feast, taken 
from the practice of dining in a 
recumbent posture. 

οἰκοδομηθήσεται, which  else- 
where occurs only in a good 
sense, is here used in a bad sense, 
with a kind of irony: ‘He will 
have made an advance, but in 
the school, not of good, but of 
evil.’ Calvin: ‘ ruinosa edificatio.’ 
It is used in a bad sense in Ma- 


lachi iti. 15, ἀνοικοδομοῦνται ποι- 
οῦντες ἄνομα. Comp. Jos. Ant. xvi. 
6: εἷς νουθεσίαν αὐτῶν oixodopwr 
αὗτούς. 

What in x. 14 is condemned 
on its own account, is here con- 
demned only for the sake of 
others; that being the point of 
the argument with which alone 
the Apostle is- here concerned : 
—‘He will have been built up, 
but with a building that leads to 
nothing.’ 

11. ἀπόλλυται γὰρ ὁ ἀσθενῶν, 
ἐν τῇ on γνώσει, ὁ ἀδελφός. 

The sense of Lachmann’s read- 
ing is the same as that of the Re- 
ceived Text, but it renders the 
peculiarities of the style much 
more striking. ἀπόλλνται, for ἆπο- 
λεῖται, expresses more strongly, 
not ‘will perish,’ but ‘is at this 
moment perishing.’ yap (A. has 
οὖν), for καί, gives the reason for 
a suppressed sentiment of grief 
at the sin of the weaker brother : 
‘f Alas, that it should be so! for 
then] there will be a ruin of the 
weak-minded man by means of 
thy enlightenment.’ The sepa- 
ration of ἐν τῇ γνώσει from ἀπόλ- 
λυται, to which it belongs, is after 
the Apostle’s usage of throwing 
the important word out of its 
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ὁ ἀδελφὸς δι ὃν χριστὸς ἀπέθανεν. | 
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9, ο δὲ € ιό 
ούτως OE ἁμαρτάνοντες 


4 ο) 
eis τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς καὶ τύπτοντες αὐτῶν τὴν συνείδησιν ἀσθε- 


νοῦσαν, €is 


ιστὸν ἁμαρτάνετε. ' διόπερ ci βρῶμα σκανδα- 


λίζει τὸν ἀδελφόν µου, οὗ μὴ φάγω κρέα eis τὸν αἰῶνα, ἵνα 


4 


μὴ τὸν ἀδελφόν µου σκανδαλίσω. 


i2brother for whom Christ died. But when ye sin so against 
the brethren and wound their weak conscience, ye sin a- 


a 


offend. 


ainst Christ. Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, 
will eat no flesh ‘for ever, lest I make my brother to 


* Gr, while the age lasteth. 


natural place to the end of the 
sentence : see ix. 10, x. 27, xv. 19. 
And the isolated and final posi- 
tion thus given to 6 ἀδελφὸς gives 
8 pathetic close to the whole sen- 
tence; ‘that weak-minded man 
is no less than thy Christian 
brother, to save whom Christ 
gave Himself up to death.’ ἐν, 
for ἐπὶ, expresses more fully that 
this knowledge is the cause of 
his ruin. For the contrast thus 
exhibited between the self-sacri- 
fice of our Lord’s love for man, 
and the self-indulgence of the 
Corinthians’ knowledge, compare 
(in a similar context) Rom. xv. 
1—3: ‘We that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak, and not to please our- 
selves. Let every one of us please 
his neighbour for his good to edi- 
fication ; for even Christ pleased 
not Himself.’ Comp. also chap. 
x. 1. 

12. τύπτοντες, ‘ striking a con- 
science or mind already weak.’ 


Bengel: ‘ Sicut jumentum lassum 
verberibus urgetur.’ 

εἰς χριστὸν ἁμαρτάνετε, comp. 
Matt. xxv. 40: ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the 
least of these My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me.’ 

κρέα, 1. e. ‘animal food of any 
kind,’ in allusion to the extreme 
scruples of those who, from fear 
of the meat in the shambles being 
sacrificial, confined themselves en- 
tirely to vegetable food. 

εἰς τὸν αἰῶναι ‘ for ever,’ which 
in other passages of St. Paul’s 
Epistles is usually rendered by the 
plural, cig τοὺς αἰῶνας, being the 
literal translation of Dyiyp. The 
hyperbolical character of the ex- 
pression may be compared with 
Rom. ix. 8. 

The whole argument closely re- 
sembles Rom. xiv. 19—22, even 
to the particular phrases employed:. 
comp. Epwpa, οἰκοδομῆς, payeiv 
κρέα, πρόσκοµµα, σκανδαλίζεται, 
ἀσθενεῖν κατάλυε. 
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4 
PARAPHRASE OF ΟΠΑΡ, VIII. 1—18. 


Your argument on sacrificial food (though implying a dispro- 
portioned estimate of knowledge, which, compared with love, 
is worthless, whether as an instrument of Christian progress, 
or as a means of insight into things divine) is on the whole 
correct. The sacrificial food may of itself be lawfully eaten ; 
because we, as Christians, know full well that to us the vast 
array of heathen divinities is a mere illusion, and that our 
only religious relations are those in which we stand to the 
Father of ail, and to our Master, Jesus Christ. 

There are, however, some of your number who, not having 
attained to this belief, to the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ, are still tossed about by the scruples of their 
Jewish education, and still, when they eat the food of which 

part has been offered to heathen divinities, regard themselves 
as partakingin an idol sacrifice, and with an inward horror of 
the idol in whose presence they conceive themselves to be. It is 
true that the whole matter of food is in itself absolutely indif- 
ferent, and that, in a religious point of view, no one ts the better 
or the worse forit. But it is not indifferent, if, by the example 
of those who without scruple join the banquets in the precincts 
of an idol temple, those who have scruples are induced to do the 
same, that being a sin to them which to others is an advance 

‘ in Christian liberty, and thus ruinis brought on those to whom 
we are bound by our ties of Christian brotherhood, and to save 
whom from this very ruin Christ denied Himself even to death 
on the cross. He lives in and for them; and it ts, therefore, 
not only against them, but against Him, that you offend ; 
and rather than incur this guilt, rather than forsake the ex- 
ample of tender love which He has exhibited, I will never think 
of touching a morsel of flesh, if I think that thereby I should 
ensnare to sin one who is my brother. 


Ir may be observed, that in the whole of the fore- 
going passage, but especially in its conclusion, there is, if not 
a direct allusion to our Lord’s words, a new duty acknow- 
ledged, which probably was first inculcated in our Lord’s 
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teaching, namely, the paramount obligation on men to regard 
the scruples of their ill-instructed brethren :—‘ Whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones which believe in Me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depth of the θα. The 
martyrs in the time of the Maccabees (2 Macc. vi. vii.) in- 
curred death rather than violate the law by eating forbidden 
food; but it was reserved for St. Paul to declare that he 
would incur death rather than offend his fellow-Christians by 
an act of the abstract lawfulness of which he had himself no 
doubt. Such a delicacy of morality is seldom found to elicit 
such a depth of enthusiasm; and this special imstance of its 
application involves all those finer feelitigs of toleration and 
regard for the rights of conscience, almost unknown in heathen 
times, rare even in Christian times, and most rare when com- 
bined with a firm and earnest conviction of truth and false- 
hood. 


1 Matt. xviii. 6. 
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SACRIFICIAL FEASTS OF THE HEATHENS (contmvep). 


His OWN EXAMPLE oF SELF-DENTAL. 
IX. 1—X. 14. 


THE concluding verse of Chap. vil. with the present Section 
which springs from it, is an illustration and example of that 
intense sympathy which the Apostle elsewhere (2 Cor. xi. 29) 
describes, in the words, ‘ Who is weak, and I am not weak? 
who is offended, and I burn not?’ The mention of the loss of 
the weak-minded Christian, and of the sin thereby committed 
against Christ Himself, rouses him from the impartial calm 
with which he has hitherto held the scales of the contest between 
the over-scrupulous and over-indulgent parties, now siding with 
one, and now with the other; and he plunges into the breach 
himself, in order by his own example to put to shame the cold 
and tardy reasonings of his less susceptible followers. But as he 
makes this sudden change from the second to the first person, 
as he turns this glance into the recesses of his own life, past, 
present, and future, as far as thought could reach (sis τὸν 
αἰῶνα), he feels a momentary check, from the recollection that 
there were those amongst his readers who would, if not in the 
particular instance of which he is speaking, at least in one 
closely connected with it, ascribe his self-denial, not to its real 
motive of Christian love, but to his alleged inferiority to the . 
other Apostles of Christ. It would almost appear as if he had 
properly concluded the subject at viii. 13, and then resumed 
it from this new point of view, on the arrival of fresh tidings 
from Corinth, informing him of the imputations which he now 
proceeds to dispel. 

Of all St. Paul’s acts of humiliation and self-devotion, that 
which, if not the most striking, was the most habitual, and, in 
his case, the most peculiar, was his maintaining himself, not 
at the cost of the societies which he converted, but by the labour 
of his own hands as a Cilician tentmaker. It was at Corinth 
that this practice is first mentioned in the Acts (xviii. 3); and 
from the stress laid upon it here and in the Second Epistle (xi. 
7,8, 9, 10; xu. 14—18), it would seem that at Connth it 
attracted most attention, and was most constantly practised, 
though he also refers to it as his well known custom at Thessa- 
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lonica (1 Thess. in. 8—10; 2 Thess. iii. 7—9), and at Ephesus 
(Acts xx. 34).! In all these cases it is introduced, as here, 
with the same general consciousness of its being the most 
obvious instance of love and self-denial to which he could 
refer; and in Acts xx. 34, 35, the moral deduced from it is 
sunilar to that enforced in this passage: ‘ That so labouring ye 
ought to help the weak.’ But this example would lose con- 
siderably in force, if it were asserted that he had no right to 
maintenance from the Churches, and that consequently his labour 
was the result, not of self-devotion, but of necessity. That this 
was asserted is clear, not only from this passage, but from the 
implied argument in 1 Thess, ii. 1—6, 9; 2 Thess, 11.8, 9; and 
2 Cor. xi. 7—9, xii. 16, 17, where he vindicates himself (in 
connexion with this subject) against the charge of ‘ covetous- 
ness, declares that ‘he might have been burdensome to them, 
as an apostle of Christ,’ that he took nothing from them, ‘ not 
because he had not the power,’ and that they thought by so 
doing he had ‘committed an offence.’ This charge seems to 
have been one out of the systematic series of attacks levelled 
against him by the Judaizing Christians, who could not bear to 
see their great antagonist assume the same lofty position m 
the Church as was occupied by the original Jewish Apostles of 
Jerusalem. One mark of their position had always been their 
maintenance, at the Lord’s command, by those to whom they 
preached (see 1 Cor. ix. 14; Matt. x. 9,10; Luke x. 7). This 
right of maintenance seems to have been so habitually claimed 
by them, that its abandonment by St. Paul, instead of awaken- 
ing a higher admiration for his apostolical goodness, roused in the 
suspicious minds of his enemies, partly doubts of his apostolical 
dignity, partly doubts of his Christian sincerity, which were 
ready to burst forth the moment that the subject of his self- 
support was mentioned. In illustration of this opposition may 
be mentioned the jealousy which, on this very same ground, 
was roused against Socrates and Plato by the professed 
sophists.? 


HIS OWN EXAMPLE OF SELF-DENIAL. 


1 For the whole subject of the 
Apostle’s trade of tent-making, see 
Conybeare and Howson, Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, vol. i. pp. 51, 
416. Every Jew learned a trade; 
that of making tent-cloths or “ Cili- 
cium” (the name by which the 
fabric was known in the commerce 


of the time) was most natural to the 
Apostle, as a native of Cilicia; and 
at Corinth, the great resort of travel- 
lers, there would be a special demand 
for them. 

2 See Grote's History of Greece, 
vol, viii. pp. 482, 483. 
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Such, apparently, were the recollections which crossed the 
course of the Apostle’s thoughts at this point in the Epistle. 
On the one hand was the scene of the tentmaker’s trade at 
Corinth, where the few hours of leisure, after the long ar- 
guments 1η the synagogue and the market-place, were con- 
sumed with Aquila and Priscilla in the uncongenial labour of 
weaving the long goats’ hair of his native hills into the sack- 
cloth or the tent-cover, for the Greek fisherman or wandering 
Arab. On the other hand was the dogged stupidity, or the 
implacable animosity of his adversaries, who were ready, with 
their cold insinuations, to contrast, as they supposed, the en- 
forced meanness and degradation of Paul of Tarsus with 
the conscious dignity and repose of the Apostles at Jeru- 
salem, or of those who claimed to be their legitimate repre- 
sentatives at Corinth. To set forth this voluntary abnegation 
of a right, and to assert the right itself, is accordingly the two- 
fold object of this digression. But as the abnegation could 
not be shown to be voluntary until the right which had thus 
been questioned was vindicated, what would else have been 
the natural order is inverted; and he breaks off from the 
triumphant assertion of his self-denial in viii. 13, to answer 
the charges of the Judaizers, who, by the time that he wrote 
the Second Epistle, had become so rampant as to claim his 
almost exclusive attention, but who, in this Epistle, are noticed 
here alone. 


HIS OWN EXAMPLE OF SELF-DENIAL. 
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ΙΧ. 1"Οὐκεἰμὶἐλεύθερος; οὐκ εἰμὶ ἀπόστολος; οὐχὶ ]ησοῦν 
τὸν κύριον ἡμῶν ἑώρακα; οὗ τὸ ἔργον μου ὑμεῖς torre ἐν κυρίῳ; 


© Ove εἰμὶ ἁπόστολος ; Οὐκ εἰμὶ ἐλεύθερος ; Οὐχὶ Ἰησοῦ» Χριστόν. 


“Am I not free? am I not an apostle’? have I not 
seen Jesus * our Lord? are not ye my work in the Lord? 


1. The order of the words in 
Lachmann’s text, ‘Am I not free ? 
am I not an Apostle?’ is not only 
that of the most ancient MSS. 
but is also in conformity with the 
sense. His freedom and not his 
Apostleship was uppermost in his 
thoughts, and was the special oc- 
casion of the digression. ‘ Am 
I not free to eat or not to eat? 
Yes, and am I not free from the 
necessity of working with my 
own hands, like a slave?’ (Comp. 
verse 19, where this is the force 
of ἐλεύθερος.) From this he in- 
stantly proceeds to the vindica- 
tion of his Apostleship on which 
this freedom was grounded; and 
from this again to the two chief 
The signs of Apostleship ; 
Apostie’s namely, Ist, the sight 
authority. of the Lord; 2nd, the 
practical effects of his teaching. 
The first of these signs was, from 
the nature of the case, regarded 
as on to constitute an 
Apostle. What the vision of 
God had been to the older pro- 
phets, that the sight of Christ, 
especially of Christ risen from the 
grave, had been to the Apostles. 
See Acts i. 22. Intercourse 
with the Lord had invested the 
Twelve with their original au- 
thority; the alleged absence of 
such intercourse in the case of 
St. Paul, therefore, was urged 
against his claims to the Apostle- 
ship. Compare 2 Cor. v. 16; and 


also the Clementine Homilies 
(xvii. 19), which express openly 
what we gather from these pas- 
sages by implication. To this 
charge he opposes his assertion 
that he, as well as the others, has 
seen the Lord. The passage does 
not necessarily limit the appear- 
ance to one oecasion, and may 
include some of those visions 
which are mentioned in 2 Cor. 
xi. 1—4; Acts xviii. 9, xxii. 17. 
But, when compared with 1 Cor. 
xv. 8, it points chiefly to the oc- 
currence at his conversion, Acts 
ix. 4, in which, according to these 
and other intimations (Acts ix. - 
17, xxvi. 16, xxii. 14, 15), though 
not according to the direct nar- 
rative of the Acts (which here, 
as elsewhere, understates rather 
than overstates what we learn 
from St. Paul), there was a visible 
manifestation of Christ Himself. 
The second sign of Apostle- 
ship, which corresponds to what 
is elsewhere termed the gift .of 
the Spirit, blends with the state- 
ment of the fact something of 
a pathetic appeal to the Co- 
rinthians themselves: ‘You are 
the last men who ought to have 
questioned the authority, of the 
genuineness of which you are 
yourselves the most striking 
proof.’ For similar expressions 
to the Corinthian Church, comp. 
2 Cor. 11. 2, 3, χι. 12. Bengel: 
‘Ex ecclesia fidelium argumen- 
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FIRST EPISTLE : 


CHAP. IX. 2—7. 


9 >, ¥ 9 > NX 3 ιά 9 ς A > 6 ?, « 9 
εἰάλλοις οὐκ εἰμὶ ἀπόστολος, ἀλλά γε υμιν Epi? ἢἡ γὰρ 
σφραγίς "μου τῆς ἀποστολῆς ὑμεῖς ἐστὲ ἐν κυρίῳ. ὃἡ eur) 
aA 9 
ἀπολογίατοῖς ἐμὲ ἀνακρίνουσίν ' ἐστιν αὕτη. "μὴ οὐκ ἔχομεν 
ἐξουσίαν φαγεῖν καὶ mew ; ἐμὴ οὐκ ἔχομεν ἐξουσίαν ἀδελφὴν 
γυναῖκα περιάγειν, ὡς καὶ οἱ λοιποὶ ἀπόστολοι καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοὶ 


. τῆς ἑμῆς for µου τῆς. 


> αὕτη ἐστι. 


2If I be not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless I am to 
ou: for the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord. 
ine answer to them that "judge me by questioning’ is this. 


4,5 Have we not power to eat and to drink? 


Have we not 


power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as ‘the other 


tum sumi potest pro veritate 
evangelii et religionis Chris- 
tiane.’ Compare Coleridge’s say- 
ing, ‘The two great proofs of the 
truth of Christianity are Christian- 
tty and Christendom.’ 

‘In the Lord’ (ἐν κυρίφ) both 
in verse 1 and 2 applies to the 
whole sentence, expressing as if 
unconsciously the atmosphere in 
which he moved and lived. Com- 

pare vii. 99. 

- 2, Compare iv. 15. 

σφραγίς, seal—‘ attestation.’ 

3. ἀπολογία, ‘defence,’ as in 
a court of justice. 

ἀνάκρισις, ‘ examination,’ as by 
magistrates at a trial, see Acts iv. 
9, xxiv. 8, xxviii. 18; Luke xxiii. 
14. Here we seea direct allusion 
to his antagonists. 

αὕτη, namely, what he has just 
said; ‘ This contains all my de- 
fence. I have no more to add 
to it. 

4. μὴ οὐκ ἔχομεν», ‘Surely we 
are not without power,’ &c. 

ἐξουσίαν, ‘the right,’ or ‘li- 
berty.’ Comp. viii. 9; also vi. 12. 

gayeiy καὶ πιεῖν, ‘to eat and 
to drink,’ t. e. ‘to be maintained 
at the public cost.’ Compare 
the use of the word τροφή in clas- 
sical Greek, for the support or 
pay of soldiers. 


5. ἀδελφὴν γυναῖκα, ‘a Chris- 
tian woman as a wife, also to be 
maintained at the public cost.’ 

The fact of these women ac- 
companying their husbands on 
their journeys may be explained 
by the necessity of females to 
gain access to and to baptize the 
female converts in Greece and 
other oriental countries; the same 
necessity which gave rise to the 
order of Deaconesses. 
The notion of some of of the 
the Fathers, that the Apostles. 
women here alluded to were not 
wives, but companions, like those 
who attended Christ in the Gos- 
pels, is untenable. The word 
γυναῖκα would in that case be 
superfluous, and the argument 
requires that they shall be re- 
garded, not as maintaining the 
Apostles (like the women in 
Luke viii. 2, 3), but as being 
maintained along with them, 
which could only apply to their 
wives. This misunderstanding 
of the passage either originated 
or confirmed the institution of 
women called ἀξελφαί, συνεισ- 
axral, or ἀγαπηταί, which, in con- 
sequence of the great abuses 
springing from it, was abolished 
by the Council of Nicsea. 

Two facts are here implied: 


Marriage 


HIS OWN EXAMPLE OF SELF-DENIAL. 
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τοῦ κυρίου καὶ Κηφᾶς; δῇ μόνος ἐγὼ καὶ Βαρνάβας οὐκ ἔχομεν 
ἐξουσίαν "μὴ 'ἐργάζεσθαι, ‘ris στρατεύεται ἰδίοις ὀψωνίοις 
ποτέ; τίς φυτεύει ἀμπελῶνα καὶ "τὸν καρπὸν αὐτοῦ οὐκ 
ἐσθίει; ‘tis ποιµαίνει ποίµνην καὶ ἐκ τοῦ γάλακτος τῆς ποί- 


. τοῦ ph. 
9 ἑκ τοῦ καρποῦ. 


> The hiatus in C. which began at vii. 18, ends here. 


ἆ ὪΗ ris, 


6 8Ροβί]θβ and the brethren of the Lord and Kephas? or 
1 only and Barnabas, have not we power to forbear workin 


7 Who 


? 
oeth a warfare any time at his own charges? ah 


planteth a vineyard and eateth not of the fruit thereof? * who 
feedeth a flock and eateth not of the milk of the flock? 


Ist, That Paul was unmarried, 
which agrees with vii. 7; 2nd, 
That the Apostles generally were 
married, which agrees with the 
common tradition respecting all 
of them but St. John. Peter 
and the brethren of the Lord are 
mentioned especially, as being 
those most esteemed by the Jew- 
ish party, at whom the Apostle 
here glances,— Peter, as the 
head of the Jewish Church; the 
brethren of the Lord, as closely 
connected by earthly lineage 
with our Lord, and one of them 
probably the head of the Church 
at Jerusalem. That Peter was 
married agrees with the mention 
of his mother-in-law, Matt. viii. 
14; Mark i. 50: Luke iv. 38; 
with the (doubtful) allusion to 
his wife in 1 Pet. v. 13; and 
with the traditions about his wife 
and children in Clem. Alex. 
Stromat. vii. 52,53. Her name 
was said to be Concordia or Per- 
petua. (Grabe ad Spicil. Patr. 
1. Ῥ. 830.) The statement that 
‘the brethren of the Lord’ were 
married agrees with the mention 
of the grandsons of Jude (Euseb. 
H. E. iii. 20); but throws some 
doubt over the common tradition 
which represents the chief of 
them, James the Just, as single. 
‘Epiph. adv. Her. lxxviii. 14.) 


This is the only mention of 
Barnabas in conjunction with 
St. Paul, since the date of the 
quarrel, in Acts xv. 39. 

7, 8. He now proceeds to de- 
fend his right, partly from the 
nature of the case, partly from 
the Old Testament. 

First, The analogy of other oc- 
cupations. He selects three: the 
soldier in the Roman armies al- 
ways receives his regular pay ; 
the owner of a vineyard eats of 
the grapes of his own vineyard ; 
the shepherd is supported by the 
milk of the flocks which he tends. 
The example-from the army, like 
most of the military expressions 
in the Epistles, is true only of 
the later sages of Greece and 
Rome; when the voluntary ser- 
vice and mixed pursuits of the 
ancient soldiers (comp. Thucyd. 
vi. 31; Liv. v. 8) were super- 
seded by the regular profession 
of a standing army. 

orpareverat, ‘serves in the ar- 
my. Comp. Luke iii. 14. 

ὀψώνια, ‘pay,’ ‘ stipendia.’ 

Φυτεύει ἀμπελῶνα refers (88 
appears from Matt. xxi. 33) to 
the vintage of the owner of the 
vineyard. ἀμπελών is (not ‘a 
vine,’ but) a ‘vineyard.’ 

ἐκ τοῦ γάλακτος, 2. 6. ‘from the 
proceeds of the sale of the milk,’ 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. ΙΧ. 8--]2. 


> 2 Th 8. ΔΑ , 3 θ α λ ha Φα Νε 
puns οὐκ ἐσθίει; Ἑμὴ κατὰ ἄνθρωπον ταῦτα λαλῶ, ἢ "καὶ 6 
νόμοςταῦτα οὐλέγει; ἐν γὰρ τῷ Μωυσέωςνόμῳ γέγραπται 


5} οὐ χὶ καὶ. 


> om. οὗ. 


© Μωσέως, 


s"Speak I these things as a man? or saith not the Law the 
gsame also? For it is written in the law of Moses ‘ thou shalt 


or ‘from the food made out of 
the milk.’ For'a similar juxta- 
position of soldiers and labourers, 
see 2 Tim. ii. 4—6. 

Secondly, The sanction of the 
Old Testament, as conveyed in 
the command to allow the ox to 
eat the corn which it was em- 
ployed in treading, Deut. xxv. 
4. It is remarkable that the 
Apostle should rest his argument 
on a text apparently so remote 
from his object, especially as its 
immediate context, Deut. xxiv. 
19—22, contains commands re- 
lative to gleaning, which directly 
confirm his previous position. 
But (1) the moral and general 
character of the preceding con- 
text might appear to justify its 
extension to the whole passage; 
and, (2) there was an apposite- 
ness in the selection of this com- 
mand, partly as an introduction 
to the metaphor of threshing and 
sowing which follows in the 
next verse, partly from the pro- 
verbial character of the precept, 
which occasions its introduction 
in a similar context in 1 Tim. v. 
18. Compare the quotations from 
Ex. 11. 6, and 1 Kings xix. 5, 
in Mark xii. 26, and Luke xx. 
37; and in Rom. xi. 2; under the 
names of ‘the bush,’ and of 
‘ Elijah.’ 

8. κατὰ ἄνθρωπο», t. e. ‘merely 
by human motives,’ or ‘in hu- 
man language.” 

ταῦτα, ‘these things,’ 7. ο. ‘ the 
substance of what has just been 
said,’ in verse 7. 

9. ἀλοῶντα, either by treading 


with its hoofs, or by dragging a 
threshing-machine. The huma- 
nity of the Jewish law was in 
this, as in many instances, dis- 
tinguished from that of Gentile 
nations. (See Michaélis on the 
Mosaic Law, iii. § 130.) Com- 
pare the well-known Egyptian 
inscription in the tombs of El 
Kab or Eilithyia; and the Greek 
proverb for plenty which cannot 
be enjoyed, Bove ἐπὶ σωρφ (‘the 
ox on the heap of corn’). 

Μὴ τῶν βοῶν µέλει τῷ 9εῷ, κ.τ.λ. 
‘The real purport of this pas- 
sage to us is, not the care for 
oxen, but the lesson of humanity 
to men.’ Comp. Philo, de Offe- 
rentibus, p. 251: ‘The Law 
speaks not in behalf of creatures 
without reason, but in behalf of 
those which have sense and rea- 
son. See a similar quotation 
from Rabbi Manahem on Deut. 
xxii. 6, in Heydenreich. 

This is one of the many in- 
stances where the lesson which 
is regarded as subordinate is de- 
nied altogether, as in Hos. vi. 6, 
‘I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice, and Ezek. xx. 25, ‘I 
gave them statutes which were 
not good.’ 

yap gives the reason for the 
implied assertion: ‘In conse- 
quence of our wants the law 
speaks, for it is written,’ &c. 

By ‘us’ he means not the 
Apostles, but men generally ; and 
the conclusion which he draws 
relates, not to the spiritual, but 
to the literal harvest; viz. that 
the example of the ox justifies 
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Ov φιμώσεις βοῦν ἁλοῶντα. μὴ τῶν y Bodv μέλει τῷ θεῷ, 
107 δι ἡμᾶς πάντως λέγει; be ἡ ἡμᾶς γὰρ ἐγράφη, ὁ ὅτι “Scheider 
ea? ἐλπίδι ὁ ὁ ἀροτριῶν ἀροτριᾶν, καὶ ὁ ἁλοῶν " ἐπ] ἐλπίδι 


τοῦ μετέχει». 


μεν μέγα él ἡμείς ὑμῶν τὰ σ αρκικὰ θερίσ Όμεν; 3 


nel ἡμεις Up τὰ πνευματικὰ ἐσπείρα- 


“el ἄλλοι 


τῆς "ὑμῶν ἐξουσίας µετέχουσιν, οὗ μᾶλλον ἡμεῖς; GAN 


© ἐπ) ἐλπίδι ὀφείλει. 


ουδ τῆς ἐλπίδος αὑτοῦ µετέχειν, dw ἐλπίδι. 


9 ἐξουσίας ὑμῶν. 


not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn.’ 
10 Doth God take care for oxen, or saith He it altogether for 
our sakes? For our sakes no doubt it was written, "because 
he that plougheth ‘ought to’ plough in hope, and he that 


11 thresheth “in hope of partaking.’ 


If we "sowed unto you spiritual 


things, is it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things ? 
12If others be partakers of this power over you, are not we 
rather? Nevertheless we ‘did not use’ this power; but*we bear 


the practice of rewarding the 
labourer by a share in the fruits 
of the earth, which he has helped 
to produce. But the imagery of 
the literal harvest naturally sug- 
gests the idea of the spiritual 
harvest; and in the next verse, 
the spiritual alone is spoken of. 

10. Lachmann’s text, ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδι 
τοῦ μετέχει», instead of τῆς ἐλπίδος 

. ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδι, avoids the double 
difficulty of the meaning of τῆς 
ἐλπίδος, and the position of ἐπ) 
ἐλπίδι. Yet on this account it 
18 suspicious, and the common 
reading (5. E. J. K.) might be 
justified ; τῆς ἐλπίδος being used 
for the ‘fruit of his life;’ and 
éx’ ἐλπίδι being at the end of the 
sentence, because the previous 
ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδι prevented its insertion 
at the beginning. For similar 
transpositions compare viil. 11, 
x. 27, xv. 19. 

The mention of the figures of 
ploughing and threshing bring 
him to that of sowing and reap- 
ing, which here, as in Hos. viii. 
7; Gal. vi. 7, 8; 2 Cor. ix. 6, 
express the ideas ‘of retribution 
and reward (compare Koran ii. 


263). This brings him to tha 
personal conclusion of his ar- 
gument; that, if for no other 
reason, from mere feelings of 
gratitude, he who had ' con- 
ferred upon them such spiritual 
gifts (τὰ πνευματικά) might expert 
in return the support of outward 
life; especially when they con- 
ceded it in the case of others, 
who were not, as he was, the 
founders of their Church. For 
the gifts, comp. xil. 1, xiv. 1, and 
Rom. i. 11. 

The fact that other teachers, 
and those of the Jewish party, 
were maintained by the Corin- 
thian Christians, is implied in 
2 Cor. xi. 20: ‘Ye suffer if a 
man devour you, if a man take 
of you.’ 

11. ἡμεῖς ὑμῖν. . . . ἡμεῖς ὑμῶ», 
are all emphatic. ‘If we for 
you sowed a spiritual seed, ought 
not you for us to give a carnal 
harvest?’ Lachmann and the 
Received Text (with A. B. K.) 
read θερίσοµε», Tischendorf (with 
ο. D. E. F. G. J.) θερίσωµε». 

12. τῆς ὑμῶν ἐξουσίας, ‘the 
right over you, compare Matt. x. 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. IX, 18—15. 


οὐκ ἐχρησάμεθα τῇ ᾿ἐξουσίᾳ ταύτῃ, ἀλλὰ πάντα στέ- 
γοµεν, ἵνα μή “Twa ἐγκοπὴν δῶμεν. τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ τοῦ 


ιστου. {ὸ 


οὐκ οἴδατε͵ ὅτι οἱ τὰ ἱερὰ ἐργαζόμενοι ἑ ἐκ τοῦ 


ἱεροῦ ἐσθίουσι; οἱ τῷ θυσιαστηρίῳ παρεδρεύοντες" τῷ 


® ἑγκοχή» τινα. 


| 


> προσεδρεύοντες. 


isall things, lest we should hinder the gospel of Christ. Do 
ye not -know that they which minister’ "the things of 
the temple live of the temple?— they which wait at the 


1; John xvii. 2, where, how- 
ever, it 18 used rather in the sense 
of ‘ power.’ 

GAN’ οὐκ ἐχρησάμεθα. Here 
comes the antithesis to the whole 
of the previous argument. ‘ Such 
was our right, but we did not use 
it; nay, rather than use it we 
endure all manner of privations, 
in order to prevent any hindrance 
to the progress of the Gospel, 
which might be raised by the 
charge of interested motives.’ 
(Comp. 1 Thess. ii. 3—10.) 

For στέγοµεν see on xiii. 7. 

13. At this point it would 
seem that he was at last about 
to embark on the main subject 
of this Chapter—the example of 
his own self-denial. But in the 
very next verse he seems to 
recommence his argument from 
the beginning ; first repeating his 
right in verses 13, 14, and then 
reasserting in verse 15, almost 
in the same words as here, his 
determination not to use it. That 
there is a pause, or break at the 
end of verse 12, is further indi- 
cated: (1) By the use of the 
word ἔγραψα in verse 15, which, 
though it can be used of the 
Epistle on which the writer is 
engaged, can only be naturally 
explained by some such suspen- 
sion in the argument. Comp. note 
on v. 9. (2) By the phrase oix 
οἵδατε, Which, taken in conjunc- 


tion with its repetition in verse 
24, implies that, in the practical 
application of this argument, he 
addresses himself first to the 
Jewish converts, with an appeal 
to Jewish customs (13—23); 
secondly, to Gentile converts with 
an appeal to Gentile customs 
(24—27). A similar distinction 
of argument, as addressed chiefly 
to Jews or to Gentiles, and each 
division marked by the same 
words at the commencement, is 
in Rom. vi. 8—14, 16—23. 

He begins, then, with urging 
his example on the more Jewish 
of his converts; but as_ these 
were not in immediate danger of 
being led away by the temptation 
of the heathen sacrifices, and 
were also those who most ques- 
tioned the sincerity of his self- 
denial, he addresses them hy 
reiterating his right to a main- 
tenance, and founding it on 
sanctions which they could not 
question. 

The particular form of the 
argument probably alludes to his 
own especial right: ‘ You may 
deny that I am an Apostle, you 
cannot deny that I preach the 
Gospel.’ He had spoken, in verse 
12, of his anxiety to remove 
every obstacle from the progress 
of ‘the Goapel;’ the exulting 
strain of Isa. lii. 7, ‘the feet of 
them that preach the Gospel’ 
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θυσιαστηρίῳ συµµερίζονται. “ovrws καὶ 6 κύριος διέταξεν 
τοῖς τὸ εὐαγγέλιον καταγγέλλουσιν ἐκ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου ζην 


15. > A 


εγω 


δὲ ov κέχρηµαι οὐδενὶ τούτων. οὐκ ἔγραψα δὲ ταῦτα, 


σ A 7 3 > i. N 4 “A 9 “A 
ἵνα ούτως γένηται ἐν ἐμοί᾽ καλὸν γάρμοιμᾶλλον ἀποθανεῖν, 
. ἐγὼ δὲ οὐδενὶ ἐχρησάμην τούτων. 


ttaltar are partakers with the altar. 


Even s0 


‘the Lord 


appointed that they which "proclaim the gospel should live 


15 οἱ the gospel: but J have used none of these things. 


Neither 


rdid I write these things, that it should be so done unto me: 
for it were better for me to die, than “my "boasting: no 


(comp. Rom. xii. 15), seems to 
fill his mind; and on the men- 
tion of that word, he stops to 
urge the additional plea which 
it would give him for claiming 
a support: ‘What the Temple 
was to the Old Dispensation, 
that the Gospel is to the 
New’... ‘As under the Jew- 
ish system it was the highest 
honour to minister to the altar, 
so now the highest honour is to 
preach the Gospel; and as those 
who devote themselves to the 
former received their sustenance 
from the countless gifts which 
were brought to the Temple, 
and the countless victims laid 
upon the altar, so the appoint- 
ment of the Lord Himself, when 
on earth (Matt. x. 10, Luke x. 
7), secured to those who go from 
country to country, announcing 
the glad tidings of His appear- 
ance, a maintenance from those 
who heard them.’ Thus, this 
metaphor of the Jewish priest- 
hood is applied to the proclama- 
tion of ‘the Gospel’ in Rom. 
Xv. 16: i¢poupyourra τὸ εὔαγγ. 
For the support of the priests, 
see Numb. xvi. 8; Deut. xviii. 
1; Jos. Ant. iv. 4. 

ἑργάζεσθαι is used in the Old 
Testament sense of ‘ sacrifice,’ 
Ike ῥέζειν and facere. 


ἐς τοῦ tepov, ‘ the 


Temple.’ 


1, 


(Comp. the speech of the Zealots 
in Jos. B. Jud. V. xiii. 6: δεῖ τοὺς τῷ 
vag στρατενοµένους EK TOV ναοῦ 
τρέφεσθαι.) The present tense 
indicates that he alludes to the 
still existing practice. 

Each of these arguments would 
have especial weight with Jewish 
Christians, the first, as derived 
from their own institutions; the 
second, as an express precept of 
our Lord to the Jewish Apostles 
in Palestine. 

19. παρεδρεύοντες, see vii. 35. 

15. ‘But I have used none 
of these things, J [emphatically ], 
whatever others may have re- 
ceived (see verse 12), have ab- 
stained from pressing my right 
(κέχρηµαι referring to ἐχρησάμεθα, 
verse 12); nor did I lay before 
you the statement of my right (as 
contained in verses 1—12) with a 
view of claiming or enforcing it ; 
for I had rather die than abandon 
the chief boast of my life.’ (For 
the vehemence of the expression, 
comp. Rom. ix. 3.) 

The above is the general sense ; 
the details of the last words de- 
pend on the variations of read- 
ing. 
(1) καλὸν yap pot μᾶλλον ἀπο- 
Oaveiy, ἢ τὸ καύχηµά pov ἵνα ric 
κενώσῃ (Rec. Text with K.). (κε- 
νώσει, A. B. C. D.) 

The violent inversion of the 
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ἡ τὸ καύὐχημά µου’ "οὐδεὶς κενώσει. 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. ΙΧ. 16—18. 


16 ἐὰν yap εὐαγγελίζω- 


4 
μαι, οὐκ ἐστιν µοι καύχηµα' ἀνάγκη γάρ pot ἐπίκειται' 


υ 5 / 3 Φλ ὰ 9 7 
OVAL γαρ µοι ἐστιν, έαν µη εὐαγγελίσωμαι. 


* Iva τις κενώσῃ. 


17.2 8 εν 
έν γαρ εκων 


> obal δέ µοι . . . εὐαγγελίζωμαι. 


160Π06 shall make it void. For though I preach the gospel, I 
have nothing to "boast of: for necessity is laid upon me; yea, 


17 woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel. 


words in the second clause is 
the chief objection to this, which 
is the received reading. iva κε- 
vwon =the infinitive κενῶσαι, 
which has, according to the usage 
of modern Greek (νὰ κενώσῃ), 
superseded the old infinitive. 

(2) καλὺν yap pot μᾶλλον ἆπο- 
θανεῖν, } τὸ καύχηµά pov. odbdelc 
κενώσει A. B. D. A. adds μὴ 
after οὐδείς, and reads καινῶσει, 
which is(according to the modern 
pronunciation), only a misspelling 
of κενώσει. F.G. read τίς κενώσει 
without iva, which, according to 
the punctuation, would suit the 
sense of either reading. ‘It is 
better that I should die than that 
my boast [should die]; no one 
shall overthrow it.’ To this the 
objection is: (α) the harshness of 
supplying ἀποθανεῖν to τὸ Kav- 
χηµα: (b) the use of por instead 
of ἐµοί, if an antithesis were in- 
tended between himself and his 
boast. The harshness, however, 
of this is obviated if we may 
suppose an anacoluthon occa- 
sioned by his fervour: ‘I had 
rather die than that my boast’ 
(he was going to say) ‘shall 
come to nothing ;’ but he turns 
with horror from the thought, 
and breaks out into the triumph- 
ant assertion: ‘No one will be 
able to make it void.’ 

(3) νὴ τὸ καύχηµά µου, a con- 
jecture of Lachmann’'s in his first 
edition. ‘I protest by my boast ; 
no one shall overthrow it;’ 


For if I do this 


which suits the meaning, and 
forms a natura] introduction to 
οὐδεὶς κενώσει, and would be jus- 
tified by νὴ τὴν ὑμετέραν καύχησι», 
xv. 81. But the sense of either 
of the existing readings is suffi- 
ciently good to render any con- 
jectural emendation needless. 

16, 17. ‘In preaching the Gos- 
pel I do but discharge a duty.’ 
The connexion seems to be: ‘I 
must retain the boast’ (or, as we 
should say, merit) ‘ of preaching 
the Gospel without remunera- 
tion: else I should have no boast, 
or merit of which to boast. The 
preaching of the Gospel is in 
itself no merit, but an irresistible 
necessity, a bounden duty which 
if I do perform I have no praise, 
but which if I do not perform I 
am denounced with the woe of 
the Divine judgment; for it is 
only if I do it with a willing 
heart (as I do) that I can claim 
a reward; if I do it unwillingly, 
I am merely like the slave in 
charge of the household, who 
has no thanks for his services.’ 
This sense must, however, be 
qualified by the peculiar con- 
struction of the Apostle’s argu- 
ment. He seems to state, not 
merely that ‘preaching the Gos- 
pel with a maintenance,’ but 
‘preaching the Gospel at all,’ 
precluded boasting. The argu- 
ment, drawn out fully, would 
have required that µόνον or some 
similar expression should have 
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τοῦτο πράσσω,μισθὸν ἔχω' eb δὲ ἆκων, οἰκονομίαν πεπίστευ- 
μαι. ris οὖν pot ἐστιν ὁ μισθός; ἵνα εὐαγγελιζόμενος ἆδά- 


thing willingly, I have a reward: but if against my will, "I 
18 have been entrusted with a stewardship.’ What ‘then is my re- 
ward? That when I preach the gospel I may make the gospel ™ 


been added to εὐαγγελίζωμαι. 
This contradiction is occasioned 
by a sudden transition of thought, 
frequent in the Apostle’s style, 
and specially characteristic of 
it, when he speaks, as here, of 
‘boasting.’ He can hardly men- 
tion a ‘ boast’ without instant! 
recalling it. Comp. Rom. iv. 2— 
4: ᾿Αξραὰμ .... ἔχει καύχηµα, 
ἀλλ' ob πρὸς θεόν . . . «τῷ δε ἐργα- 
ζομένφ ὃ µισθος οὗ λογίζεται κατὰ 
apy. 2 Cor. xii. 1: καυχᾶσθαι 
ci, οὗ συμφέρον µέν. In one sense 
he clings to his boast, in another 
sense the necessity of preaching 
the Gospel sweeps it away. And 
thus the construction of verse 17 
was probably meant to be, εἴτε 
γὰρ ἑκώ», etre G&xwy, οἰκονομίαν 
πεπίστευµαι. But, as in 2 Cor. v. 
18, he turns εἴτε ἐξέστημεν», εἴτε 
σωφρονοῦμε», into etre ἐξέστημεν, 
Θεφ’ etre σωφρονοῦμεν, ὑμῖν, 80 
here he throws into the first 
clause the words µίσθον ἔχω, 
which bring back into the sen- 
tence his ground for boasting. 
For such a sudden intrusion of a 
new thought compare ἔγρωσται in 
viii. 8. 

Two points may be observed 
here: (1) The freedom with 
which he speaks of ‘reward,’ 
‘boast,’ ‘acts beyond what are 
absolutely necessary,’ in the com- 
mon language of men ; regardless 
of inferences. (2) The strong 
sense of the irresistible impulse 
of the first preaching of the Gos- 
pel. He refers no doubt to such 
commands of our Lord, as, ‘Go, 
teach all nations’ (Matt. xxviii. 


19); or, ‘ Depart, for 1 will send 
thee far hence unto the Gentiles’ 
(Acts xxiii. 21); but his lan- 
guage further implies that he 
could not conceive the possibility 
of disobedience to their com- 
mands, or to the instincts which 
they awakened. What seems to 
us an act of heroic zeal, The 
seemed to him an act of Apostle’s 
ordinary duty; it was work. 
only by some still loftier act 
of self-devotion that he could 
hope to raise himself above the 
common sphere of inevitable 
work. He felt that he was merely 
an instrument in the hand of God, 
with no power in himself of re- 
tarding or promoting the advance 
of those mighty truths which had 
only to be uttered in order to be 
appreciated. 

For the image of the slave or 
steward (oikovouiay wexlorevpat), 
compare the close of the parable, 
in Luke xvii, 10: ‘When ye have 
done all those things which are 
commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable “slaves: we have 
done that which was our duty to 
do:’ and still more 1 Cor. iv. 1, 
where the same word is used, ‘ Let 
@ man so account of us, as stewards 
(οἰκονόμους) of the mysteries of 
God.’ 


18. He returns to the expres- 
sion which he had used before 
(μισθὸν exw), ‘I have a reward 
for preaching the Gospel will- 
ingly,’ and asks in what it con- 
sists, to which the answer is, 
‘my reward is that I have no 
reward.’ He looks for no higher 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. IX. 19—23. 


ld 8 9 a 3 8 8 , . 
πανον θήσω τὸ εὐαγγέλιον', eis τὸ μὴ καταχρήσασθαι τῇ 


3 id 3 a 3 id 1 
ἐξουσίᾳ µου ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ. 

Αα 3 ἑΝ > a 9 Ν a ‘4 
πᾶσιν ELAVTOV ἐδούλωσα, ἵνα τοὺς πλείονας κερδήσω᾿ 


ὑἐλεύθερος γὰρ dv ἐκ πάντων, 


20 καὶ 


9 , α 9 , ε 5 αἱ ο 93 , , 

ἐγενόμην τοῖς ]ουδαίοις ὡς Iovdatos, ἵνα Ιουδαίους κερδήσω’ 
τοῖς ὑπὸνόμον ὡς ὑπὸ νόµον, μὴ ὢν αὐτὸς ὑπὸ Vopov”, iva τοὺς 
ὑπὸ νόµον κερδήσω᾿ “τοῖς ἀνόμοις ὡς ἄνομος, μὴ ὢν ἄνομος 


® Add τοῦ Χριστοῦ. 


» Omit ph dy αὐτὸς ὑπὸ νόµον. 


without charge, that I abuse not my power in the gospel. 
19 For though I be free from all, ° yet I made myself a ‘slave 
20 unto all, that I might gain the "greater part; and unto the 
Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain ° Jews; to them 
that are under the law as understhe law (‘not being myself 
under the law’), that I ‘may gain them that are under the 
21law; to them that are without law as without law (being not 


reward or pay (the word μισθὸν 
being used on purpose; comp. 1 
Tim. v. 18, ἄξιος 6 ἐργάτης τοῦ 
μισθοῦ αὐτοῦ) than to preach the 
Gospel without pay ; he hopes for 
no higher freedom (returning to 
the image of a slave implied in 
οἰκονομίαν πεπίστευµαι) than to 
become the slave of all. 

καταχρήσασθαι, ‘ use to the full.’ 
Comp. vii. 81. 

ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίφ, ‘ conferred 
upon me by preaching the Gospel.’ 
Comp. verse 14. 

19. ‘The proof of my sin- 
cerity in what I say -lies in my 
whole life:’ hence yap: ‘ Though 
I was free to take my own course 
(as in verse 1), I did not hesi- 
tate to become the slave of all.’ 
In the first instance the idea of 
his enslavement to all is sug- 
gested by the servile labour 
which he had undertaken, as dis- 
tinct from the free independence 
which he might have enjoyed 
as an Apostle; but he rapidly 
passes from this to his accommo- 
dation to the various feelings of 
all his converts, in the hope that 


of this mass he might gain the 
greater part (ἵνα τοὺς πλείονας 
κερδήσω) to the cause of Christ. 


‘For the same transition from the 


idea of servile labour to that of 
serving generally, compare Phil. 
ii. 7 (δούλου). 

κερδήσω is used with reference 
to µισθός. The gain of his converts 
was his pay. 

20—-22. In the enumeration of 
his acts of accommo-.4y things 
dation, it is, as might iol) men’ 
be expected, chiefly 
with regard to the Jewish or 
scrupulous converts that he speaks. 
Self-denial for their sakes was 
what he wished to impress upon 
all; to eonciliate them was the 
especial object of this argument. 
The only exception, therefore, 
is the clause in 21, and that is 
introduced with an apology. The 
tenses (ἐγενόµη», ὥο. άα that 
he chiefly refers to his stay at 
Corinth. 

‘To the Jews, as a Jew.’ 
This he proved by zeal for his 
country (Rom. ix. 3), by Jewish 
observances (Acts xvi. 8, αν]. 
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* Geov ἀλλ ἔννομος χριστοῦ, ἵνα κερδάνω τοὺς ἀνόμους, “éye- 
νόµην τοῖς ἀσθενέσιν ' [ὡς] ἀσθενής, ἵνα τοὺς ἀσθενεῖς κερ- 
δήσω᾽ τοῖς πᾶσιν γέγονα ᾿πάντα, ἵνα πάντως Twas σώσω. 
84 πάντα δὲ ποιῶ διὰ τὸ εὐαγγέλιο», ἵνα συγκοινωνὸς αὐτοῦ 
> Lachm. Ed, 1. omits [és]. 


* θεῷ ... Χριστῷ .. . κερδήσω dydpous. 
τοῦτο, 


9 τὰ πόρτα. 


without law to God but under the law to Christ), that I * may 
22 gain them that are without law; to the weak became I as 
weak, that I * may gain the weak: I am 5 become all things to 
23all men, that I "may by all means save some. And “all 
things I do for the gospel’s sake, that I 5 may be partaker thereof 


18, xxi. 26). ‘To those that 
were under the law,’ i. e. (as dis- 
tinguished from Ἰουδαίοις), Jew- 
ish proselytes, or Jewish converts 
to Christianity. ‘To them that 
are without law, as without law.’ 
This he proved by non-observ- 
ance of the law, by the rejection 
of circumcision, intercourse with 
Gentiles, or by accommodation 
to their language and arguments, 
as in Acts xiv. 16, 17; xvu. 
28; 1 Cor. vill. 1—7, ix. 24— 
27. The word by which he here 
describes himself (ἄνομος, ‘ with- 
out law,’ ‘ lawless’) is the expres- 
sion used to designate him in the 
forged Epistle of Peter to James 
(c. 2) in the Clementines; and 
seems therefore to have been a 
well-known term of reproach 
against him among the Juda- 
izers. Possibly it is on their 
account that he guards himself 
against its misapplication in the 
ensuing parenthesis; which is, 
however, the natural expression 
of his wish not to appear, even 
for a moment, independent of 
God,—rather to have become still 
more dependent on Him by his 
subjection to the law, not of 
Moses, but of Christ. Bengel: 
—‘ Paulus non fuit anomus nedum 
antinomus.’ 


22. ‘To the weak,’ i. e. ‘to 


the scrupulous,’ as in viii. 7— 
12; Rom. xiv. 1, 2. This stands 
last, and by itself, as the prac- 
tical end of all that he had been 
saying. 

τοῖς πᾶσι», ‘to all, in short, I 
have been (γέγονα) all the con- 
ceivable forms of which humanity 
will admit’ (πάντα). 

πάντως, ‘by all means,’ the 
double meaning, as in English. 

σώσω, as in vii. 16, ‘ convert.’ 

23. He here comes back to the 
great cause for which he did all 
this—‘ the Gospel.’ 

With the concluding words of 
the last verse, a new thought is 
introduced: up to that point he 
had been speaking of his self- 
denial for the sake of others; 
here he begins to speak of it as 
for his own sake. It is no longer 
‘that I may save some,’ but 
‘that I may be partaker of the 
Gospel with you’ (i. e as well 
as you). Do not think that I 
do not require this for myself. 
In order to do good, we must be 
good. To extend our Christian 
liberty to its utmost verge is 
dangerous, not only for others, 
but for ourselves.’ This argu- 
ment, of which the key-note is, 
‘Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth, take heed lest he fall’ (x. 
12), is supported, first, by his 
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γένωµαι. "' 


94 with you. 


own example (ix. 24—27), se- 
condly, by the warning of the 
Israelitish history (x. 1—15). 

24. The self-denial which he 
practised for his own sake, like 
that which he practised for the 
sake of others, is introduced by 
a familiar analogy ushered in by 
the same phrase (‘know ye not,’ 
οὐκ οἵδατε) as in verse 13; the 
difference being that, while there, 
when his object was chiefly to 
impress his right on the Jewish 
converts, the sanction was drawn 
from Jewish institutions, so here, 
when his object is chiefly to im- 
press their duty on the Gentile 
converts, the sanction is drawn 
from Gentile institutions. In- 
stead of referring, as before, to 
the Temple of Jerusalem, with 
its array of Priests and Levites, 
he now refers to the far nearer 
image of those celebrated festi- 
vals, which were to the Greeks 
what the Temple was to the Jews, 
and the Triumph to the Romans, 
and of which the most lively in- 
stance then to be seen was in the 
Isthmian games of Co- 
rinth. The Olympic 
games still maintained 
their pre-eminence in theory, 
and in practice they outlasted 
all the others, till the reign of 
Theodosius, and as such are alone 
alluded to by Chrysostom in his 
comments on this passage; but 
at the period of these Epistles 
the chief interest of Greece must 
have been concentred in the Isth- 
mian games. There the nomi- 
nal.independence of Greece had 
beén proclaimed by Flamininus, 
and there Nero, standing in the 
midst of the very ‘stadium’ 


Isthmian 
games. 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. ΙΧ. 24, 25. 
9 7 9 ¢ > 4 A Ud 4 
οὐκ οἴδατε ὅτι οἵ ἐν σταδίῳ τρέχοντες πάντες μὲν 


Know ye not that they which run in a race run 


here mentioned, a few years after 
the date of this Epistle, announced 
from the Bema the gift of Roman 
citizenship to all the province of 
Achaia; as also did Titus, a few 
years later; and there the Apo- 
atle, during his stay of a year 
and a half; must have witnessed 
the celebration in which, every 
third summer, all the Greek and 
Roman residents in Greece, but 
especially of Achaia, took part at 
the peculiar festival of their capital 
city. 

i‘ must be remembered, in 
reading the Apostle’s allusions, 
that from the national character 
and religion of the Greeks, these 
games derived an importance 
which raised them above the de- 
grading associations of modern 
times. How intense an interest 
these contests still excited may 
be seen from Suetonius’s graphic 
description of the agony of Nero 
in his desire to succeed; an ex- 
aggerated instance, doubtless ; 
but yet illustrative of the general 
feeling. (Suet. Nero. cc. 28, 24.) 
The ‘stadium,’ or ‘ race-course,’ 
of which he speaks, was not a 
mere resort for public amuse- 
ment, but an almost sacred οι]]- 
fice, under the tutelage of the 
patron deity of the Ionian tribes, 
and surrounded by the most 
solemn recollections of Greece, 
its white marble seats rising like 
the foundation of a temple in the 
grassy slope where its outline 
may still be traced, under the 
shadow of the huge Corinthian 
citadel, which guards the en- 
trance of the Peloponnesus. The 
race, ‘in which all run,’ the 
pugilistic contests in which they 
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, e 8 ld 8 “~ 9 ιό 9 
τρέχουσιν, eis δὲ λαμβάνει τὸ βραβεῖον; οὕτως τρέχετε, ἵνα 
καταλάβητε. was δὲ ὁ ἀγωνιζόμενος πάντα ἐγκρατεύεται' 


all, but one receiveth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain. 
25° Now every ‘one that striveth for the mastery is temperate 


strove not ‘to beat the air,’ were 
not merely exhibitions of bodily 
strength, but solemn trials of the 
excellence of the competitors in 
the ‘gymnastic art,’ which was 
to the Greeks one half of human 
education. As the friends and 
relatives watched with breathless 
interest the issue of the contest, 
they knew that the victor would 
be handed down to posterity by 
having his name sung in those 
triumphal odes, of which Pindar’s 
are the extant model, and his 
likeness placed in the long line 
of statues which formed the ap- 
proach to the adjacent temple. 
(Paus. Corinth, ii. 1, 7.) The 
‘prize’ (τὸ βραθεῖον) which he 
won from the appointed judges, 
who sat in state at the end of 
the course, was such as could 
awake no mean or mercenary 
motives; its very simplicity at- 
tested its dignity; it was a gar- 
land (στέφανος) of the Grecian 
pine (πευκὴ), which still, under 
its classical name, clothes with 
its light green foliage the plains 
of the Isthmus, and which was 
then consecrated to the sea-god, 
around whose temple its groves 
(Paus. Corinth, ii. 1, 7) were 
gathered. (See Conybeare and 
Howeon, c. 20.) 

Such was the imagery before 
the Apostle’s mind when he wrote 
these words, not indeed with that 
distinct realisation which is cha- 
racteristic only of modern times, 
but in its effect only to be con- 
ceived by us through such a re- 
alisation. Corresponding to the 
earthly greatness of the scene to 


which he alludes, is the more ex- 
alted greatness of that to which he 
compares it, as in the contrast of 
earthly with heavenly wisdom in 
the parable of the unjust steward. 
(Luke xvi. 1.) 

The application of the meta- 
phor of the race to the progress 
of the Christian, here occurs for 
the first time. Afterwards, com- 
pare Phil. iii. 12, 14, καταλαθεῖν 
and Bpabetoy, as here; 2 Tim. 
iv. 7,8: τὸν ἀγῶνα . . . τὸν dpd- 
μον .. . ὁ στέφανος; Heb. xii. 1: 
τρέχωµε» . . . ἀγῶνα. The ar- 
gument is: ‘It is not enough 
merely to run—all run; but as 
there is only one who is victo- 
rious, 80 you must run, not with 
the slowness of the many, but 
with the energy of the one.’ 
This imagery, as might be ex- 
pected from discourses delivered 
in Palestine, never occurs in the 
Gospels. 

οὕτως, i. e. ‘as the one who 
gains the prize.’ 

ἵνα, “80 that in the end ye may 
win.’ 
καταλάδητε, i. e. τὸ βραδεῖον. 

25. ὁ ἀγωνιζόμενος, ‘who con- 
tends in the public games.’ 

éyxpareverac, ‘exercises  self- 
control.’ The discipline lasted 
for ten months preparatory to 
the contest, and was at this time 
8Ο severe as to be confined to 
the professional athletes. See 
félian, V. H. iii. 30, 10, 8. 2, 11, 
s. 5. It chiefly consisted in 
diet, and is thus described by 
Epictetus (Ench. c. 29, § 2): 
‘Thou must be orderly, living 
on spare food; abstain from con- 
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ἐκεῖνοι μὲν οὖν ἵνα φθαρτὸν στέφανον λάβωσω, ἡμεῖς δὲ 


962. 8 , φ 


ἄφθαρτον. 


td ε > 9 ΄ σ 
ἐγὼ τοίνυν οὕτως τρέχω ὡς οὐκ ἀδήλως, οὕτως 
πυκτεύω ὡς οὐκ ἀέρα δέρων, 3 


Τάλλ ὑπωπιάζω µου τὸ σῶμα 


in all (πηρε: they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we 
26an incorruptible. J therefore so run not 48 uncertainly, 
2780 fight°® not as one that beateth the air, but I keep under 
my body, and bring it into subjection, lest that by any means, 


fections, make a point of exer- 
cising at the appointed time, in 
heat and in cold, nor drink cold 
water, nor wine at hazard; in a 
word, give thyself up to thy train- 
ing master as to a physician, and 
then enter on the contest.’ Com- 
pare, tuo, the passages quoted by 
Wetstein. 

The same metaphor of training 
occurs exactly in 2 Tim.ii. 5: ἐὰν 
δὲ καὶ ἀθλῇ rec, οὗ στεφανοῦται, ἐὰν 
μὴ vouluwe (i. ϱ. ‘according to the 
rules’) ἀθλήσῃ. 

φθαρτὸν στέφανον, ‘a garland 
of olive, parsley, bay, or (as ob- 
served under verse 24) pine.’ 

ἀφθαρτόν. In 2 Tim. ii. 5, iv. 
§, the crown is spoken of, as 
here, in direct connexion with the 
metaphor of the Christian contest. 
It also occurs in Rev. iii. 11, and 
under the figure of a never-fading 
garland, in 1 Pet. v. 4 (ἀμαράντι- 
yor); Jamesi. 12 (στέφανος τῆς 
ζωῆς, a crown of living flowers and 
leaves). 

26. τοίνυν», merely a particle of 
transition. 

οὕτως... wc, ‘I run in such 
a way as not to be uncertain; 
I fight in such a way as not to 
beat the air.’ Compare iii. 15, 
iv. 1. 

οὑκ achdwe, i. e. ‘80 48 to be 
sure of the prize,’ or ‘ with a sure 
footing.’ (See 2 Macc. vii. 34; 1 
Tim. vi. 17.) 

οὕτως πυκτεύω. This intro- 
duces a new image from the 


same field; the metaphor of 
the race not expressing sufficiently 
the active and aggressive cha- 
racter of the course needed, he 
takes a figure from the pugilistic 
or pancratiastic combats. The 
self-mastery, which in the previous 
verses he had described as pre- 
paratory to the contest, he here de- 
scribes as part of the contest itself; 
the self, which in the previous 
verse was the same in the metaphor 
and in the reality, is here repre- 
sented as the antagonist which he 
has to subdue. 

ὡς οὐκ ἀέρα δέρων, i. 6. ‘ with 
firm blows, reaching theadversary.’ 
(See Wetstein ad loc.). 

27. ὑπωπιάζω is for ὑπωπιάζων», 
in antithesis to δέρων τω, dw 
(comp. ἐντρέπων and vov- 
Gera, iv. 14), ‘My blows are so 
direct that they cover my adver- 
sary—and that adversary my 
own body (pov τὸ σῶμα), with 
bruises ; not only so, but I lead it 
captive like a slave, as the victor 
leads the vanquished.’ There 
is @ variation in the form of the 
word which leads to a slight va- 
riation of sense. (1) ὑπωπιάζω 
in A. B. C. D!. from κπώπιο», 
—the part of the face under 
the eye, is ‘to give a black 
eye, and thence ‘to bruise,’ 
and still more generally to 
‘fatigue’ or ‘vanquish,’ as in 
Luke xviii. 5 (of the impor- 
tunate widow), and in Aristoph. 
Pac. 588, ὑπωπιασμέναι πόλεις. 
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καὶ δουλαγωγῶ, py πως ἄλλοις κηρύξας αὐτὸς ἀδόκιμος 


γένωμαι. 


Χ. 'Ονὐ θέλω "γὰρ ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν, ἀδελφοί, ὅτι οἱ πατέρες 


® Θέλω δὲ. 


when I have * been a herald’ to others I myself should become 


* disapproved. 


X. * For I would not that ye should be ignorant, brethren, 


In this case the word is a pugi- 
listic metaphor, and follows up 
πυκτεύω. (2) ὑποπιάζω F. G. J. 
K. υὑποπιέω D3. are the Doric 
and Attic forms of the same 
word ὑποπάζω, ‘I oppress,’ or 
‘subject.. The compound oc- 
curs in the Fathers only, but the 
word πιέζω or πιάζω, frequently 
in the Gospels, as in Luke vi. 
38. In either case, the thing 
meant is his self-denial, as shown 
chiefly . through the refusal to 
recelve a maintenance, and there- 
by being compelled to work with 
his own hands, as though he 
had said, ‘My hands (αἱ χεῖρες 
αὗται, Acts xx. 84) have been 
worn away with the black tent- 
cloths, my frame has been bowed 
down with this servile labour.’ 
Compare ἐλεύθερος .. . ἐδούλωσα, 
ix. 19. 

He then recurs to the training 
nec for the contest: ‘This 
I do, lest after having declared 
to others what they ought to do, 
I should myself be rejected as 
‘The unworthy of the prize.’ 
herald’ ‘Lhe word κηρύξας, ‘ hav- 

ing proclaimed,’ is often 
used in the sense of ‘ preaching’ 
or ‘announcing’ the Gospel. 
But, as it is here used absolutely, 
we may more naturally take it, 
as ‘having exercised the office of 
herald,’ with a double allusion, 
first to the usual religious mean-. 
ing of the word; secondly, to the 
herald who proclaimed the prizes 


at the games. This new compli- 
cation of the metaphor is rendered 
less violent by the fact, that the 
office of the herald itself was an 
object of competition, and that 
sometimes, as in the case of Nero, 
the victor in the games was also 
selected as the herald to announce 
his success. 

ἀδόκιμος is used in a general 
sense, as ‘unworthy of 
the prize,’ though re teers 
bably with especial reference to 
the examination of candidates 
before the contest. It may be 
observed, that this word, which, 
in all other passages except Heb. 
vi. 8, is translated in the Autho- 
rised Version ‘reprobate,’ 18 
here (probably from a Calvin- 
istic scruple) translated ‘ cast 
away.’ 

X. 1. He follows up his own 
example by stating, in the second 
place, the warning furnished by 
the history of Israel: ‘It is pos- 
sible that I may be rejected; it 
is needful for you to follow my 
example of abstaining from the 
full enjoyment of our liberty; 
because the whole history of the 
Old Testament teaches the lesson 
of distrust of ourselves.’ γάρ, 
which is the right reading in- 
stead of δέ, gives the reason for 
ἀδόκιμος in ix. 27, and thus 
connects the two arguments to- 
gether. 

The stress is on πάντες: 
‘All enjoyed the privileges, and 


154 FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. Χ. 2—5. 
ἡμῶν πάντες ὑπὸτὴννεφέλην ἦσαν καὶ πάντες διὰ τῆς θαλάσ- 
σης διῆλθον, "καὶ πάντες cis τὸν Μωυσην "ἐβαπτίσθησαν ἐν 
τῇ νεφέλῃ καὶ ἐν τῇ θαλάσσῃ, "καὶ πάντες τὸ αὐτὸ ὃ πνευ- 
ματικὸν ἔφαγον βρῶμα “καὶ πάντες τὸ αὐτὸ "πνευματικὸν 
® ἐθαπτίσαντο. > τὸ αὐτὸ βρῶμα, ° τὸ αὐτὸ πόµα, 

how that all our fathers were under the cloud and all passed 
2 through the sea; and were all baptized unto Moses in the 
scloud and in the sea, and did all eat the same spiritual 
4: food and did all drink the same spiritual drink (for they 


yet only a few availed them- 
selves of them.’ ‘Many were 
called, but few were chosen.’ 
Compare the parallel expression 
in the parallel clause, ix. 24, 
‘All run, but one receives.’ 
Here, the sense would be clearer 
if, as there, μὲν followed on πάν- 
TEC. 

‘Our fathers’ (ἡμῶν), is re- 
markable as addressed to readers, 
many of whom were Gentiles. 
But, as he has been speaking of 
himself just before, he naturally 
passes to the thought of the Is- 
raelites as his own ancestors. 
We must also bear in mind how 
many, even in Gentile Churches, 
had already been Jewish prose- 
lytes. 

2. The privileges selected are 
such as correspond most nearly 
to the two Christian sacraments. 
This is the only passage where 
they are thus brought in juxta- 
position. 

ἐν τῇ νεφέλῃη καὶ... . θαλάσσῃ, 
‘under the cloud,’ i, @. ‘over- 
‘The shadowed by the cloudy 


Cloud’ ‘pillar, as in baptism we 
pass under the cloudy 
veil of water,’ ‘through the 


sea,’ as ‘through the waters of 
baptism.’ This agrees with the 
Rabbinical representation of the 
cloud. ‘It encompassed the 
camp of the Israelites, as a wall 


encompasses a city.’ Pirke, 
Eleazar, c. 104, as quoted by Dr. 
Gul. Compare also Numb. xiv. 
14: ‘Thy cloud standeth over 
them.’ 

καὶ πάντες ἐθαπτίσθησαν. ‘And 
thus were baptized into the dis- 
pensation of Moses.’ Comp. Ex. 
xiv. 31: ‘They believed the 
Lord and his servant Moses’ 
(after the passage of the Red 
Sea). Although ἐθαπτίσθησαν 
occurs in A. C. D. E. F. G. yet 
it may be a correction of ἐδακ- 
τίσαντο B(?). J. K. which is 
the natural expression for the 
voluntary pledge involved in 
Christian baptism. Compare ἆπε- 
λούσασθε, in vi. 11. 

εἰς τὸν Μωυσῆ», used as a parallel 
to εἰς τὸν xprordy. 

4. The food and drink are 
parallel to the Lord’s Supper. 
The word ‘spiritual’ (rvevpa- 
τικόν) is employed partly from the 
preternatural character of the 
sustenance, as described in Exod. 
xvi. 14, xvii. 6; Numb. xx. 2 
—11, and with regard to the 
manna, in especial reference to 
its descent from heaven, and its 
designation in Ps. Ixxviii. 24, 
25, as ‘the bread of heaven,’ 
and ‘angels’ food;’ comp. Jo- 
seph. Ant. iii. 1, 6; φεῖον βρῶμα 
καὶ παράδοξο». But it also re- 
fers, and especially in the case 
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ἔπιον πόµα (emwov γὰρ ἐκ πνευµατικῆς ἀκολουθούσης 
πέτρας, ἡ "πέτρα δὲ ἦν ὁ χριστός)' δἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐν τοῖς πλείο- 
ow αὐτῶν ᾿ηὐδόκησεν 6 θεός' κατεστρώθησαν. γὰρ ἐν τῇ 


© ἡ δὲ πέτρα. 


δ εὐδόκησε». 


drank of ‘the spiritual Rock that followed them, and * the 
5 Rock was Christ): but with "the greater part’ of them God 
was not well pleased: for they were overthrown in the wil- 


of the water, to the glory which 
was reflected on the earthly ele- 
ments from their relations to 
Christ. The ‘cloud’ and the 
‘sea,’ though evidently used 
here as figures of baptism, had 
not been brought into the fixed 
circle of Messianic ideas; there- 
fore to them the word is not ap- 
plied. But the manna and the 
water seem to have been long 
understood as figures of Him 
who was to supply all the long- 
ings of His people, and they are 
accordingly so used in John vi. 
50: ‘I am the bread which 
‘cometh down from heaven,’ and 
John vii. 87, 39: ‘If any man 
thirst, let him come unto Me.... 
(this spake He of the Spirit). 
With regard to the manna, no 
explanation was needed. But 

for the allusion to the 
‘The rock rock απ explanation 
was needed, and is 
given, because the tra- 
dition to which it refers is not 
contained in the Old Testament. 
This tradition maintained that 
there was a well formed out of 
the spring in Horeb, which ga- 
thered itself up into a rock, ‘like 
a swarm of bees,’ and followed 
the people for forty years, some- 
times rolling of itself, sometimes 
carried by Miriam; and always 
addressed by the elders when 
they encamped, in the words of 
Numb. xxi. 17: ‘Spring up, O 
well.’ See the Targums, as quoted 


by Wetstein, Schéttgen, and Hey- 
denreich. 

In accordance with this notion, 
the Rock of Moses, as pointed 
out by the local tradition of 
Mount Sinai, is not a cliff in the 
mountain, but a detached frag- 
ment of rock, about fifteen feet 
high, with twelve or more fissures 
on its surface, from which the 
water is said to have gushed out 
for the twelve tribes. This local 
tradition is as old as the Koran, 
which mentions this very stone 
(ii. 57, vii. 160); possibly as 
old as Josephus, who describes 
the rock of Moses as ‘lying be- 
side’ (παρακειµένην) the moun- 
tain, Ant. 11. 1, 7. Here, as 
elsewhere, the Apostle sees no- 
thing of the outward history ex- 
cept in its reference to Christ, 
already in the wilderness, the 
Life and Guide of His people. 
Hence his allusion to the tradi- 
tion, which would have been ott 
of place had the actual facts of 
the history occupied the promi- 
nent place in his thoughts, be- 
comes intelligible if he used the 
story as a vehicle to convey the 
idea of the ever-present power 
of Christ. Instead of adhering 
to the Mosaic narrative, which 
represents the miraculous ap- 
pearances of the water as isola- 
ted facts at the beginning and 
at the end of the wanderings, 
he adopted the story which en- 
deavoured to bridge over the 
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ἐρήμφ. ° 


6 derness. 


FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. Χ. 6—10. 


ταῦτα δὲ τύποι ἡμῶν ἐγενήθησαν, cis τὸ μὴ εἶναι 
ἡμᾶς ἐπιθυμητὰς κακῶν, καθὼς κἀκεῖνοι ἐπεθύμησαν. | μηδὲ 


Now these things were our examples, to the intent 


we should not lust after evil things, as they also lusted. 


interval between the two, by 
representing the cliff (sela) at 
Kadesh to have been identical 
with the rock (tzur) which had 
been struck at Mount Horeb. 
But, in adopting this representa- 
tion, he guards himself from any 
literal agreement with it: the 
word ‘spiritual’ (πνευματικῆς) 
raises our thoughts at once to 
the figurative sense in which 
alone it could be applied to the 
rock; and the concluding words, 
‘but the Rock was Christ,’ 
seem specially inserted to impress 
upon his readers, that, whatever 
might be the facts of the history 
or tradition, the only Rock which 
was in his mind at the moment 
was the Messiah (6 Χριστός), as 
in the case of ‘ Christ our pas- 
sover, v. 7 He was, in a far 
higher sense than the actual cliffs 
of Hor or Horeb, the rock which 
was always in view with its shadow 
to protect, and its waters to refresh 
them, at the end, no less than 
at the beginning, of their long 
wanderings. 

Christ has the same relation 
to the Spirit as the rock to the 
water ; it is from Him that the 
Spirit flows (comp. Jobn vii. 
37), and one is here put for the 
other, as in 2 Cor. iii. 17: ‘The 
Lord is “the” Spirit.’ For a si- 
milar interpretation see Gal. iv. 24, 
where by ἀλληγορούμενα he ex- 
presses nearly the same idea as 
by xvevparuie here; and for the 
sense of πνευματικὸς for ‘ typical,’ 
—‘seen in the light of the Spirit,’ 
see Rev. xi. 8 (frig καλεῖται rvev- 
ματικῶς Σόδομα). 


For the traditional compari- 
son of the Messiah to the rock, 
see Philo, Alleg. 11, 21: Quod 
deterius potiori ins. § 31; and 
the Targums on Isaiah xvi. 1 
(quoted in Wetstein). For the 
comparison of God to a rock in 
the desert, see Psalm xci. 1, 2; 
Isaiah xxxii. 2. 

5. ‘Such were their privileges. 
But they were not saved there- 
by from the heaviest judgments. 
Out of the whole number who 
partook of these blessings, the 
greater part perished.’ 

γάρ, i. e. ‘We know that it is 
so, for this is the proof.’ Com- 
pare Luke vii. 47, ‘Her sins are 
forgiven her, because she loved 
much.’ 

κατερτρώθησα», ‘their bodies 
were left to moulder away on the 
sands of the desert.’ The word is 
taken from κατέστρωσε», Numb. 
xiv. 16. For a similar argument, 
see Heb. iii. 17. 

6. ταῦτα δὲ τύποι ‘In these 
things we may see our own mo- 
dels.’ τύπος is generally used for 
a model as an example ; here, for a 
model as a warning. The parallel 
is drawn from such sins of the 
Israelites as most resembled those 
to which the Corinthians were 
liable. 

ἐπιθυμητὰς κακῶ», ‘ desirous 
of evil things,’ probably a ge- 
neral phrase, ‘with your ap- 
petites set on evil rather than 
on good.’ If it has a more spe- 
cial allusion, it must be, in the 
case of the Corinthians, to the 
idol-feasts, and of the Israelites, 
to the flesh-pots of Egypt and 
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εἰδωλολάτραι γίνεσθε, καθώς τινες αὐτῶν, ὥσπερ γέγραπται 
Ἐκάθισεν ὁ λαὸς φαγεῖν καὶ mew, καὶ ἀνέστησαν παίζειν. 
δμηδὲπορνεύωµεν, καθώςτινες αὐτῶν ἐπόρνευσαν Kat” ἔπεσαν 
μιά ἡμέρᾳ εἶκοσι τρεῖς χιλιάδες. ὃ μηδὲ ἐκπειράζωμεν τὸν 
ἀκύριον, καθώς τώες αὐτῶν επείρασαν καὶ ὑπὸ τῶν ὄφεων 
ἀπώλοντο. unde γογγύζετε, καθώς! rwes αὐτῶν ἐγόγγυ- 


® ds. > ἔπεσο». 


© ἐν wig, and so Lachm. Ed. 1. 
4 τὸν Xpiordy, καθὼς καί τινες. 


ο Lachm, Ed. 1. ἁπώλλυντο, {ἵ καθὼς καί τινες. 


7 Neither * become ye idolaters, as were some of them, as it is 
written, ‘the people sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to 
splay.’ Neither let us commit fornication, as some of them 
committed and fell in one day three and twenty thousand. 
9 Neither let us tempt *the Lord, as some of them ° tempted 
10and ‘perished by serpents. Neither murmur ye, as some 


the quails, Numbers xi. 4, 18, 
33. 

7. εἰδωλολάτραι, 1. e. ‘ by coun- 
tenancing or partaking in the rites 
attendant on the feasts.’ 

ὥσπερ γέγραπται, i. e. ‘in the 
matter of the golden calf:’ the quo- 
tation is from Ex. xxxii. 6, in the 
very words of the LXX. 

παίζει», ‘to dance,’ as in the 
heathen ceremonies, both of Syria 
and of Greece. 

8. πορνεύωµε», i. e. ‘ by joining 
in the licentious rites, which, es- 
pecially at Corinth, were blended 
with the worship of Venus.’ For 
this juxtaposition of the two, com- 
pare Acts xv. 29; and notes on 1 
Cor. vi. 12. 

ἐπόρνενσα», i. ο. In the matter 
of Baalpeor, Numb. xxv. 1—9, 
where, as well as in Philo, 
Josephus, and the Rabbis, the 
number is 24,000, not, as here, 
23,000. The variation must 
be referred to the original text 
of the Apostle, not to any subse- 
quent error or correction of 
the copyists, as they, if they 
altered it at all, would have been 
more likely to have altered in 


conformity with Numbers than 
against it. 

9. ἐκπειράζωμε» τὸν κύριον, ‘ Let 
us not tempt Christ by going to 
the verge of our Christian liberty,’ 
as in the expression ‘tempting 
God’ in Matt. iv. 7. 

κύριον (Β. C.) Φεὸν (A.) per- 
haps corrections of yprordy (D. 
E. F. G. H. I. ΚΕ.) But κύριον and 
Χριστόν equally refer to Christ’s 
presence in the Old Testament, as 
implied in verse 4; Jude 5; Heb. 
xi. 26. And he here has the 
special reason for the thought, 
that he wishes to bring before 
the Corinthians (as in viii. 12), 
that it was against Christ, their 
loving Redeemer, that they sin- 
ned, in this abuse of their li- 
berty. 

καθώς τινες ἐπείρασαν. This 
would most naturally refer {ο 
Massah at Horeb, Exod. xvii. 7. 
The destruction by serpents, how- 
ever, was on a later occasion, 
Numb. xxi. 6. 

γογγύζετε, i. e. ‘do not com- 
plain against the authority of 
Paul as an Apostle’ (referring to 
the argument in ix. 1—10). 


120f the Σ 
13 standeth take heed lest he fall. 


taken you but such as is common to man : 
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σαν καὶ ἀπώλοντο ὑπὸ τοῦ ὁλοθρευτοῦ. 


ii ταῦτα δὲ [πάντα] 


᾿τυπικῶς συνέβαινονἐ ἐκείνο ιδἐγράφη δὲπρὸς νουθεσίανἡ ἡμῶν, 
9 


eis obs τὰ τέλη τῶν αἰώνων. «κατήντηκεν. 


"ὥστε 6 δοκῶν 


ἑστάναι Βλεπέτω μὴ πέσῃ. Ἠπειρασμὸς ὑμᾶς οὐκ εἶληφεν εἰ 
μὴ ) ἀνθρώπινος' πιστὸς δὲ ὁ θεός, ὃς οὐκ ἐάσει ὑμᾶς πειρασθῆ- 
ναι ὑπὲρ ὃ δύνασθε, ἀλλὰ ποιῄσει σὺν τῷ πειρασμφ καὶ τὴν 


® γύκοι συνέθαινο». 


t1of them ° murmured, and ‘perished by the destroyer. 


> κατήντησεν. 


Now 


all these things happened unto them for *examples’, and 
Fit was’ written for our admonition, upon whom the ends 


es are come. 


Wherefore let h 


1im that thinketh he 
There hath no temptation 
r and God is faithful, 


who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able, 
but will with the temptation also make "the way to escape 


ἐγόγγυσα», i. e. in the matter of 
Korah, where the judgment was a 
plague, Numb. xvi. 49. 

τοῦ ὁὀλοθρεντοῦ, i. e. the De- 
stroying Angel—‘the Angel of 
Death,’ from the LXX. trans- 
lation 6 ἁἀλοθρεύω», Exod. xii. 
23. Compare Ps. Ixxvili. 50, 
where, by a reverse process, 
what is in Exod. xii. 23 called 
the ‘ Angel’ is called the ‘ pes- 
tilence. See also the Rabbis 
in Lightfoot. For a curious 
resemblance to the words and 
to the general sense of this 
passage, comp. Judith, viii. 25 
—27, where, as here, the Israel- 
ites are warned not to give way 
to their trials, because God tries 
them only as He tried their fathers 
(πειράζει ἡμᾶς καθὰ καὶ τοὺς 
πατέρας ἡμῶν). Thus far the 
Greek; but the Vulgate adds: 
‘Illi autem qui mutationes non 
susceperunt cum timore Domini, et 
impatientiam suam et improprium 
murmurationis sue contra Domi- 
nun postularunt, exterminati sunt 
ab exterminatore, et a serpentibus 
perierunt.’ 


11. τυπικῶς is only used here in 
the New Testament, and hence 
perhaps the substitution of τύποι 
in D. Ε. F. G. J. 

συνέδθαινον (plural) refers to the 
eventsin detail ; ἐγράφη (singular), 
to the record as a_ whole. 
‘ These events occurred histori- 
cally to them, but the record of 
them was made for us, who, far 
removed from them, have been 
overtaken by the last great days 
of the world’s existence ;’ ‘ heirs of 
all the ages.’ 

τὰ τέλη τῶν αἰώνων, the same 
a8 συντέλεια αἰῶνος, Matt. χι. 
89, the plural nominative re- 
sulting from the plural genitive, 
the plural of αἰὼν being here 
used, as elsewhere in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. 

κατήντηκεν, ‘came down, as to 
their natural resting-place.’ 

12. ‘Therefore, with these 
warnings before us, let no one 
be so proud of his Christian pri- 
vileges, as to think that he is 
above the danger of falling.’ 
For other indications of pride 
and over-conscicusness of supe- 
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ἔκβασιν τοῦ δύνασθαι "ὑπενεγκεῖν. 
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Ἡάδιόπερ, ἀγαπητοί 


µου, φεύγετε ἀπὸ τῆς εἰδωλολατρείας. 


® ὑμᾶς ὑπενεγκεῖν. 


14that ye may be able to bear it. Wherefore, my ° beloved, 


flee from idolatry. 


riority in the Corinthian Church, 
compare i. 12, iv. 8, xiv. 36. 

13. He passes abruptly from 
@ warning to an encouragement : 
‘Let every one take heed lest 
he fall; for he can avoid falling, 
inasmuch as he is not exposed to 
insuperable temptations’ (ἀνθρώ- 
πινος, ‘on a level with human 
powers’); ‘on the contrary, he 
may rely on the justice of God, 
who will not overwhelm us but 
by our own fault.’ The pas- 
sage expresses (what we find 
often in the Psalms), that the 
faithfulness or justice of God, 
rather than His mercy, is the 
sure ground of hope. 

τὴν ἔκβασιν, ‘the means of 
flight.’ 

ὑπερεγκεῖν refers to the whole 
sense of the passage: ‘You will 


be able to escape, and to bear up 
against your difficulties.’ 

14. This warning ido- 
latry immediately following indi- 
cates that the temptation spoken 
of was in the idol feasts. 

‘You are indeed in great 
difficulties; all the grandeur, all 
the beauty, all the festivity of 
heathen life, are around you to 
tempt you to fall into the same 
sins as those which overcame 
the Israelites; but still, by all 
the motives which I have laid 
before you, I conjure you by the 
love which I bear to you (dya- 
πητοί μον), not merely to avoid 
the idol feasts for the sake of 
others, but to fly from them your- 
selves; for to partake of them is, 
in fact, to partake of an idola- 
trous rite.’ 


ParapuraseE ΟΕ ΟΗΒΛΡ. IX. 1—X. 14. 


When I speak of the self-denial which I would exercise 
rather than entangle any Christian in sin, I speak of what 
you know that I bear out by my habits of daily life. Yes, 
you know that such is my habitual course, you know the 
toil and servile labour of tentmaking which I undergo for 
your sakes, of my own free will, and in spite of my Apo- 
stolic dignity. It is indeed a voluntary self-denial, for my 
right to support from the Churches is undoubted. I am απ 
Apostle as truly as the original Twelve. I, like them, have 
seen the Lord Jesus. I have, to you at least, given the most 
incontestable signs of my Apostleship, by your conversion. And 
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therefore the refusal to receive maintenance from you is not, as 
some would insinuate, because I have not the right to askit. I 
have this right as fully as the most favoured of the Twelve, 
as fully as even Peter the first of the Apostles, and the imme- 
diate hinsmen of Christ Himself ; and this right I claim, first, 
on the general grounds which apply to all occupations: to 
the soldier, who receives his pay for fighting ; to the planter of 
the vineyard, who eats the grapes of the vineyard ; to the shep- 
herd, who supports himself on the milk of the flocks and herds 
which he feeds. And I claim it also under the sanction of a 
higher authority than any human custom; the command which 
allows the ox to eat of the corn which it treads out, applies in 
principle to men also, for whose sake this, and all the commands 
about the brute creation, are recorded ; and this principle fully — 
justifies the practice of rewarding the labourer by a share in the 
harvest which he has helpedto produce. What is thus true of 
the literal, is true also of the spiritual harvest, the seeds of 
which I have sown amongst you, and which now flourishes so 
abundantly ; and in claiming from you a maintenance in re- 
turn, I should not be claiming, like the earthly labourer, a 
reward the same in hind, but one far inferior, a reward merely 
of perishable outward maintenance in return for a harvest of 
imperishable spiritual gifts. Nor, again, should Ibe claiming 
anything which you refuse to grant to others, but only what you 
do grant to those teachers who with all thetr pretensions have 
none comparable to mine who am your founder. Such is my 
right; but I decline ‘to exercise it, and endure all manner of 
privations, rather than, by incurring the slightest suspicion of 
interested motives, to impede the advance of the glad tidings of 
the coming of the Anointed Deliverer. 


Let me, then, urge my example upon you ; but first I must 
again reassert my right ; the right which grows immediately out 
of that glad tidings which it is my great mission to proclaim, 
and which by our Lord’s own command as surely entitles its 
heralds to a maintenance, as an occupation in the service of the 
Temple entitles tts priests to a share in the sacrificial gifts and 
offerings. Yet this right, whatever others may have done, as I 
said just now, I have not used. And when I said it, remember 
that I said it not, as some would insinuate, with a view of ex- 
torting money from you by other means. So far from using 
any covert means of procuring a maintenance from you, nothing 
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could induce me to forfeit the only merit I have. To proclaim 
the glad tidings on which my right is founded, is no merit in 
itself ; it is the discharge of an inevitable duty, for which I 
deserve nomore thanks than a slave who administers his master’s 
property. A reward I have, it is true; but that reward is to 
receive no reward ; it consists in the pursuance of my mission 
without reward, and therefore without suspicion and without 
offence. And you know that I am sincere in what I say; my 
whole life attests it. Not only have I, in this matter of the 
maintenance, changed the personal liberty which I might justly 
have claimed, for degrading and servile labour ; but that I might 
gain converts, even a few out of the mass of the unbelieving’ 
world, I accommbdated myself amongst you to the feelings alike 
of Jews and Gentiles. Above all, I always showed my sym- 
pathy for the weak and unenlightened conscience. And all this 
I did and do in order that I, as well as those whom I converted, 
might share in the gladness of those tidings which I proclaimed 
to them. 

1 have been speaking up to this time rather for those Jewish 
converts who question my right, than for those Gentile converts 
who abuse theirs. But my last words recall me to the recol- 
lection of the necessity of self-denial, for the sake, not only of 
others, but of ourselves. As certainly as the Jews know the 
right conferred by sacred services on those who minister in 
them, so surely do Gentiles know the eagerness of those who in 
the great national games of Greece contend for the prize, and 
the rigid discipline practised by them beforehand. Let this be 
an example to you, remembering only how much greater is your 
reward than the pine-leaf garland of the Isthmian games. 
Such too is my practice, not less eager or less severe ; and the 
enemy with whom I contend is my own body, which bears in the 
marks of its hard service the proof of my self-denial. He who 
has been the herald of the contest and of the prize to others, 
must beware lest he himself be rejected at the end of the day as 
worthless. For indeed no privileges, however exalted, are able 
to secure us against the danger of temptations, as we know 
from the example of our ancestors in the faith. They, like us, 
had their Baptism in the Red Sea, and in the shadow of the 
cloudy pillar. They, like us, had their Eucharist in the manna 
and in the water from the rock ; the rock which followed them, 
according to the tradition, throughout their wanderings ; the 
rock which was no less than Christ. All alike were so favoured ; 

M 
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and yet of all, except two, the carcases were left bleaching in 
the desert. In their sins we see the likeness of those to which 
we in these latter days are tempted ; the idolatrous rites, the 
sensuality of heathentsm, the abuse of Christian liberty, the 
murmurs against authority. Beware, then, lest you fall. So 
far from being exposed to superhuman difficulties, God's justice 
will always give anissue from your trials, if only you will avail 
yourselves of it. And so, though your temptations to idolatry 
are great, yet you can and ought to escape from them. 


THe APposTLe'’s View OF TEACHERS. 


IN some respects the preceding Section resembles the discussion 
on Marriage in Chapter vii. The Apostle lays down a general 
principle, from which his own conduct is an exception. Both 
the principle and the exception derive remarkable illustration 
The prin- from ancient history. The general principle is the 
ciplemain- same as that which Plato asserts in the first book of 
a by the Republic, that all professions, the highest as well 

as the lowest, have two aspects: that which ministers 
to the public good (εὐεργετική), and that which supports the 
individual during his ministrations (µισθαρνητική). The more 
unselfish and benevolent is the main object of the profession, 
the more is the need for a maintenance of the man to whom 
that object itself yields nothing. Such precisely is the Apostle’s 
argument on behalf of the rights of the first Apostolic teachers, 
which has become the basis in later times of the endowment of 
a separate order of clergy. But to this general rule, which he 
lays down for others, he makes an exception against himself ; 
and this, again, coincides with the similar stress which the 
greatest of heathen philosophers laid on the distinction between 
himeelf and the regular teachers of histime. They received pay 
Theex. ΤΟ their instruction ; he vehemently repudiated it. “ So- 
ampleen- crates,’ says Mr. Grote. 1 «considered such a bargain 
ο. by as nothing less than servitude, robbing the teacher of 

rates. 

all free choice as to persons or proceeding; and as- 
similated the relation between teacher and pupil to that between 
two lovers, or two intimate friends, which was thoroughly dis- 


1 Hist. of Greece, vol. viii. p. 482; founded on Xenophon, Mem. i. 2, 6. 
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honoured, robbed of its charm and reciprocity, and prevented 
from bringing about its legitimate reward of attachment and 
devotion, by the intervention of money payment.’ This was 
the Apostle’s feeling towards his converts; and although the 
actual order of the world, as he himself acknowledges, would 
render it almost impracticable as a general rule, yet it is 
impossible not to appreciate at once the loftiness of his senti- 
ment and the force of his argument. In an age orina τη. κ]. 
society, where the minds of men are disposed readily to gious av- 
acquiesce, there is usually no authority greater than thority of 
that of an order of established teachers. But ina ο 
time of unsettlement or inquiry, such as was the Apostolic age, 
and, it may be added, our own, the authority of a layman in 
religious matters is usually far higher than that of a clergyman ; 
and for this reason, that every sentiment which he utters on 
such subjects is regarded as spontaneous, disinterested, and un- 
professional, to a degree not felt in the case of the regular and 
established organs of instruction. Such a lay position, if one 
may so speak, the Apostle here labours to vindicate for himself. 
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APOSTOLICAL COMMUNION. 


THE concluding verse of the last Section has brought him 
back to the original subject of the sacrificial feasts; but 
whereas he dwelt before only on the scandal to others, he now, 
in accordance with the train of thought begun in ix. 23, 
dwells chiefly on the evil to themselves. And the sense of 
this evil is enhanced by the recollection incidentally intro- 
duced in x. 3 of the only Christian institution which bore 
any resemblance to these feasts. This argument from the 
Eucharist he introduces by an appeal, not, as before, to his 
own authority or example, but to their common sense and 
reason. It was a practice with which they were all familiar 
as with an institution which belonged equally to the whole 
society. It was an argument which, with their boasted logical 
acumen, they must recognise as self-evident. 

That Christ is one with His people, is a truth which pervades 
the whole of St. Paul’s teaching. The peculiarity of this 
passage is that, for the sake of a more direct contrast with the 
idol feast, he urges the closeness of this communion, not in 
Christian life generally, but in the feast or meal of the Eu- 
charist. The reality of this communion he enforces chiefly by 
two arguments. 

First, he refers them to the words of the institution, with 
which, as we know from xi. 23, they were already familiar. 
Every expression points back to the scene of the Last Supper, 
as if he said, ‘ The cup, the words of blessing, the bread with 
the act of breaking, bring before our minds the memorable night 
when He said, “ This is the new covenant in my blood, this is 
my body,” and therefore you know what is implied in drinking 
of that cup, and eating of that bread.’ 

It is observable that, whereas in all other passages the bread 
is mentioned before the cup, according to the order of the 
original institution, here and in verse 21 the cup is mentioned 
before the bread, probably from the turn given to the whole 
passage by the parallel in the heathen feasts, where the libation 
preceded the meal. 

The plural form (εὐλογοῦμεν, κλῶμεν) probably points to the 
fact that the whole society in some manner took part in the 
blessing of the cup and the breaking of the bread. This is re- 
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quired by the turn of the argument which, especially in verse 
17, implies that the ‘communion’ was a joint act of all, «The com- 
and which here implies that this joint communion con- ™union.’ 
sisted, not in ‘drinking’ and ‘eating,’ but in ‘ blessing the 
cup’ and ‘ breaking the bread.’ This joint act may have been 
performed either by themselves actually assisting in the blessing 
and the breaking, or as represented by the president of the 
feast, whilst they, in the case of the blessing, responded to it by 
the Hebrew ‘Amen’ (as must be inferred from xiv. 16). 
From the expressions used jn Acts ii. 46 (¢ they,’ i. e. the be- 
lievers generally, ‘ breaking bread’), and xx. 7 (‘they came 
together to break bread’), it would seem that, at least, in the 
case of the bread, it was a joint action; and such is the opinion 
even of the Roman Catholic commentator, Estius. 
‘Communion ’ (κοινωνία) is here alone used of the Eucharist, 
and is the origin of the name as applied to it. The predomi- 
nant idea of the word in this place is that of union with Christ 
(as in i. 9), in contrast, as it afterwards appears in verse 20, 
to ‘union with demons.’ But the especial allusion to the 
Eucharist, leads him to express this union in the stronger lan- 
guage ‘communion of the blood ...and of the body... of 
Christ,’ as suggested by the words of the original institution, 
which coincided with the sentiment of entire identification, 
elsewhere expressed under the same forms of speech (as in 
John vi. 50—56); and here of especial importance for the 
argument against the idol feasts. ‘ You are one with Christ,’ 
he would say, ‘ because you are one with each other; and this 
too is expressed in the Christian feast.’ The thought is sug- 
gested to him: (1.) By the sense always latent in the word 
κοινωνία, not merely of a participation, but of a joint partici- 
pation ; so that, although it is capable of application to a single 
person, it almost always involves the notion of several. (2.) 
By the nature of the ceremony itself. Having, for the reason 
above stated, begun with allusion to the cup, he proceeds to the 
bread, or ‘loaf’ (such is the meaning of τὸν ἄρτον), which, 
unlike the modern mode of celebration, seems to have been 
placed whole on the table, and then divided into its several 
portions ; thus representing the idea, so frequent in the Apostle’s 
writings, of the onecommunity, with various parts and functions, 
but united in their common Head. Jamblichus (in his Life of 
Pythagoras, p. 18) says that, ‘according to the barbarian custom 
in former times, all friends agreed together over one loaf’ (ἐπὶ 
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ἕνα ἄρτον συνίεσαν). (3.) By the use of the word ‘ Body ᾽(σῶμα) 
‘TheBody Of Christ. This, in St. Paul’s language, almost al- 
of Christ.” ways means, not His literal corporeal frame, but that 
new body which is His by virtue of His union with His 
followers, namely, the whole Christian society. Compare vi. 15, 
xii. 12, 27; Eph. i. 23, Ἡ. 16, iv. 4, 16, ν. 30; Col. 1. 24. The 
exceptions to this usage are Phil. 11. 21, ‘ fashioned like unto 
His glorious body ;’ Col. i. 22,‘ you... hath He reconciled 
in the body of His flesh through death ; ’ and perhaps Rom. vii. 
4, ‘dead to the law by the body of Christ.’ 

This idea of the Apostle is somewhat different from that 
which in later times has usually been attached to the act and 
words of the institution of the Eucharist. It has, however, 
found expression in the double meaning of the word ‘ com- 
munion,’ and in such Eucharistical services as the Second 
Prayer after the celebration of the Communion in the Church 
of England: ‘ We most heartily thank Thee. . . for that 
Thou dost assure us thereby . . . that we are very members 
incorporate in the mystical body of Thy Son, which is the 
blessed company of all faithful people.’ Compare, for analogous 
expressions, Ignatius (ad Trall. 8): ‘ Faith which is the flesh 
of the Lord, Zove which is the blood of Jesus Christ.’ 
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16.3 0 
το ποτήριον 


> a A “A 

τῆς εὐλογίας ὃ εὐλογοῦμεν, οὐχὶ KoWwVia” τοῦ αἵματος τοῦ 
α » “A le 

χριστοῦ ἐστίν; τὸν ἆρτον ὃν κλῶμεν, οὐχὶ Kowwvia τοῦ σώ- 


µατος τοῦ 


A A rd 
ιστοῦ éoriv; ‘ore els ἄρτος, ἓν σῶμα οἱ πολλοί 


> 7 ε 2 2 ma εν ¥ ld 18 [ή 
ἐσμεν' οἱ γὰρ πάντες ἐκ τοῦ ἑνὸς ἄρτου µετέχοµεν. 3 βλέ- 


. Lachm. Ed. 1. κοινωνία ἐστὶν τοῦ alu. 


1516] speak as to wise men; judge γε what 1 say. The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ ? the bread which we break, is it not the communion 
170f the body of Christ? For we being many are one bread, 
19 and one body: for we are all partakers of that one bread. Be- 


15. ὡς φρονέμοις, i. e. Sin your 
acknowledged character of wise 
men.’ Comp. i. 5, vill. 1, ὑμεῖς, 
i, e. ‘you, as distinct from me.’ 
Comp. 2 Cor. 1. 24. 

16. ‘The cupof blessing’ occurs 
only here in the New Testament. 
It is in allusion to the fourth 
and most sacred cup at the Pas- 
chal feast, which was βο called 
from the words pronounced over 
it: ‘Blessed be Thou, O Lord 
our God, the King of the world, 
who has created the fruit of the 
vine.’ (Lightfoot ad loc.) 

εὐλογεῖν, 88 used in the LXX., 
is properly, ‘to speak well of,’ 
hence ‘to praise,’ ‘to congra- 
tulate,’ and it may thus be ap- 
plied with equal propriety to 
God and to man. The Hebrew 
word J}, of which it is fre- 
quently a translation, means in 
the first instance ‘to kneel,’ and 
hence its original application is, 
‘to worship,’ or ‘praise God;’ 
and its application to man is only 
secondary. εὐλογία is used here, 
as in xiv. 16, and Matt. xxvi. 
26 (compare Luke xxii. 19), 
as equivalent to εὐχαριστία, the 
only difference being that εὖλο- 


yia expresses the form, and εὖ- 
χαριστία the substance of the 
speech. The one is ‘a blessing 
of God,’ the other, ‘a thanks- 
giving to God.’ But there is 
the further thought that by this 
thankegiving or ‘grace,’ the ob- 
ject so spoken of is consecrated 
to God's service. Comp. 1 Tim. 
iv. 4, 5: οὐδὲν ἀπόβλητον pera ed- 
χαριστίας λαμβανόμενον dy- 
ιάζεται γὰρ διὰ λόγον φεοῦ καὶ 
ἐντεύξεως. Hence arises the ap- 
plication of the word to inani- 
mate objects. 6 εὐλογοῦμε», ‘ over 
which we pronounce our bles- 
sing of God.’ So ‘He blessed 
the loaves,’ Luke ix. 16, and 
(on one occasion only) in the 
Old Testament, ‘He doth bless 
the sacrifice’ (1 Sam. ix. 18: 
εὐλογεῖ τὴν 9νσία», LXX.). By 
a like confusion the elements of 
the bread and wine were after- 
wards called by the name of 
‘thanksgiving’ or ‘ Eucharist.’ 
Comp. Justin. p. 93: τοῦ εὖχα- 
ρισθέντος ἄρτου καὶ οἴνου καὶ ὕδατος 
.. καὶ ἡ τροφὴ αὕτη καλεῖται rap’ 
ἡμῶν» εὐχαριστία. 
17. ὅτι εἷς.... οἱ πολλοί Eoper. 
The argument is as though he 
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x. 3 8 8 4 a 0 ε > 4 8 ? 
πετε τὸν ]σραὴλ κατὰ σάρκα᾿ οὐχ οἱ ἐσθίοντες τὰς θυσίας 
A Φ 
κοινωνοὶ τοῦ θυσιαστηρίου εἰσίν; ri οὖν φημί; ὅτι "εἶδω- 


λόθυτόν τι ἐστὶν ἢ 


5 οὐχ]. 


ότι Ρεἴδωλόν Te ἐστὶν; adr ὅτι ἃ 


> Transpose εἴδωλον and εἰδωλόθυτόν. 


hold Israel after the fiesh: have not they which eat of the 
19sacrifices ‘communion with the altar? What say I then? 
that “what is offered in sacrifice to idols is anything or 
20that the idol is anything?” ‘Nay, but that the things 


said, ‘In the cup you jointly 
partake of the blood of Christ, 
according to His words. But in 
the bread you jointly partake of 
the body of Christ by 8 still 
clearer argument. For what is 
the meaning of the one loaf with 
its several parts, except to set 
before us that one loaf and one 
body which we are collectively ? 
(οἱ πολλοέ, see xii. 12.) For this 
is the meaning of that solemn 
, act in which we all (οἱ πάντες, 
not one or two only, but the 
whole society) partake, not of 
separate fragments, but of the 
one complete loaf (ἐκ τοῦ ἕνος 
ἄρτου). And this one _ body, 
which we thus prove ourselves 
to be by this act, is the body of 
Christ of which we partake iu 
the Eucharist.’ 

18, The practice of the Israel- 
Jewish ites is introduced to im- 
Sacrifices, Press upon his readers, 

in 8 case more familiar 
to them than Grecian customs, 
the necessary connexion of all 
sacrificial feasts with the worship 
to which they belonged. 

‘ Israel after the flesh ;’ i. e. the 
Jews literally, as distinct from 
‘the Israel of God,’ Gal. vi. 16. 
Here, as in Gal. iv. 3, 8, 9 (‘the 
beggarly elements of the world’), 
the Apostle speaks of the Jew- 
ish nation and system, as if, in 
comparison with the Christian 


society, they were nearly on a 
level with the Gentile nations 
and Pagan worship, much as we 
might now speak of the sacrifi- 
ces of the Mussulmans or Sama- 
ritans. The Jewish sacrifices of 
which he here speaks were not 
the sin-offerings (which were 
entirely consumed on the altar), 
but those called ‘ peace-offer- 
ings’ or ‘ thank-offerings.’ 

For the practice of eating the 
remainder of sacrifices, see Lev. 
viii. 81; Deuteron. xii. 18, xvi. 
11. 

The somewhat harsh expres- 
sion ‘have communion with the 
altar,’ seems to be substituted 
for what we should naturally 
have expected, ‘with God;’ 
partly in order to bring more 
vividly before them the con- 
nexion of the feasts with the 
altar from which they were 
taken, but chiefly because ‘ com- 
munion with God’ was too high 
a thought to be brought down 
to the level of the mere outward 
ceremonial of the fleshly Israel. 
For this substitution of words 
comp. vill. 2, ix. 17. 

19, 20. The suppressed con- 
clusion of the last verse would 
be, ‘So you by partaking of the 
heathen feasts partake of their 
worship.’ And this recalls the 
assertion in viil. 4, that the hea- 
then divinities had no real exist- 


21 devils. 
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θύουσιν δαιμονίοις καὶ οὗ θεῷ θύουσιν, οὗ θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς 

κοινωνοὺς τῶν δαιµονίων γίνεσθαι. "| οὐ δύνασθε ποτήριον 

κυρίου πίνειν καὶ ποτήριον δαιµονίων, οὗ δύνασθε τραπέζης 
© δύει τὰ ἔθνη, δαιµορίοις Ode, καὶ οὗ Θεῷ ° 


which they 


° sacrifice, ‘they sacrifice to devils and not to 


God,’ and I would not that ye should have ‘communion with 


Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of 


devils, ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table and of the 


ence. As though he said, ‘When 
I speak thus, do I contradict what 
I said before? No; but what I 
say is this (ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι. As in 
vill. 4 he had said that what- 
ever might be the notions of 
heathens about their divinities, 
at any rate for Christians those 
divinities had no real existence ; 
so here conversely, he says, that 
whatever might be the feelings 
of Christians about the 

aoe es false divinities, still to 
‘Demons’ the heathen they had 
a real existence. And 

in proof of this he quotes from the 
LXX. version of Deut. xxxii. 
17, ἔθυσαν δαιµονίοις καὶ ob Seg. 
From this passage his meaning 
has often been taken to be that, 
although the particular divinities, 
as conceived under the names of 
Jupiter, Venus, &c., were mere 
fictions, yet there were real evil 
spirits who, under those names, 
or in the general system of pagan 
polytheism, beguiled them away 
from the true God. (So Ps. 
xevi. 5, πάντες οἱ Seol τῶν ἐθνῶν 
ἑαιμόνια.) Such certainly was 
the general belief of the early 
Christians. But the strong de- 
claration in viii. 4, reiterated 
here in verse 19, of the utter 
non-existence of the heathen 
divinities, renders it safer to un- 
derstand him as saying that in 
the mind of the heathen sacri- 
ficers, whatever Christians might 


think, the sacrifices were really 
made to those whom the Old 
Testament called δαιμύνια. It 
is in fact a play on the word 
δαιμόνιο». The heathen Greeks 
(as in Acts xvii. 18, the only 
passage where it is so used in 
Biblical Greek) employed it as 
a general word for ‘ Divinity,’ 
and more especially for those 
heroes and inferior divinities, to 
whom alone (according to the 
belief of this later age), and not 
to the supreme rulers of the uni- 
verse, sacrifices as such were 
due. The writers of the New 
Testament and the LXX., on 
the other hand, always use it of 
‘evil demons,’ although never 
perhaps, strictly speaking, for 
the author of evil, who is called 
emphatically ‘ Satan,’ or ‘ The 
Devil. It is by a union of 
these two meanings that the 
sense of the passage is produced. 
‘The words of Deut. xxxii. 17 
truly describe their state, for 
even according to their own 
confession, although in a dif- 
ferent sense, they sacrifice to 
demons.’ A similar play on the 
same word, although for a dif- 
ferent object, occurs in the Apo- 
logy of Socrates, where he de- 
fends himself against the charge 
of atheism, on the ground that 
he believed in a demon (δαιμό- 
mov); and that demons (δαιµό- 
va) being sons of gods (Sear 
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κυρίου µετέχειν καὶ τραπέζης δαιµονίων. 33 ἢ παραζηλοῦμεν 
τὸν κύριον; μὴ ἰσχυρότεροι αὐτοῦ ἐσμέν; 
εδ Πάντα * ἔξεστω, ἀλλ᾽ οὗ πάντα συμφέρει" πάντα "ἐξ- 
* Add po. | 


22 table of devils. Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy? are we 


mightier than He ? 


All things are "in my power’, but all things are not ‘pro- 


παίδες), he must therefore be 
acknowledged to believe in the 
gods themselves. 

There are here great varieties 
of reading; but none important, 
except that Marcion read ὅτι ἱερό- 
θυτόν ri ἐστιν ἢ εἰδωλόθντόν τί 
ἐστιν; an alteration apparent! 
made in order to place J wish 
sacrifices (ἱερόθντα) on the same 
level as heathen (εἰδωλόθντα). 

21. He now turns to the practi- 
cal conclusion that there is a real 
incompatibility between Christi- 
anity and partaking in the sa- 
crificial feasts as such. ‘ The 
cup of demons’ is the bowl 
(κρατὴρ) of libation which was 
poured forth at the beginning of 
a feast or of a sacrifice; hence 
to drink of the wine of libation 
was regarded by the Rabbis as a 
sign of apostasy (see Wetstein). 
‘The table of demons’ may 
either be the table for the meal 
following upon the sacrifice, or 
the more solemn banquets laid 
out, 88 in the Roman lectisternia, 
on tables attached to the altars. 
(Macrob. Sat. ii. 11.) The phrase 
τράπεζα τῷ δαιµονίῳ occurs in Isa. 
Ixv. 11 (LXX.). ‘The table of 
the Lord,’ as distinct from ‘ the 
cup of the Lord,’ is the table 

on which the bread is 
‘TheLord’s placed. The use of 
Table.’ the word agrees with 
the description of the 
actual ceremony in xi. 20—84; 
the Lord’s Table being the natu- 


ral accompanimént of the Lord’s 
Supper (xi. 20). For the general 
argument compare 2 Cor. vi. 15. 
The incompatibility is heightened, 
and in part suggested, by the re- 
collection that one of Christ’s pe- 
culiar works was the casting out 
of demons. 

22. ἢ παραζηλοῦμεν τὸν κύριον; 
‘Or if we think we are able to 
unite these discordant elements, 
are we prepared to challenge the 
Lord to anger? Surely we are not 
stronger than He?’ The words 
are a continuation of the same 
quotation in Deut. xxxui. 17—21, 
as that from which the words 
of verse 20 are taken: καὶ εἶδε 
κύριος καὶ ἐζήλωσε. .. καὶ εἶπεν... 
Αὐτοὶ παρεζήλωσάν µε ἐπ) ob 9εῷ, 
παρώξυνάν µε ἐν τοῖς εἰδώλοις 
αὐτῶν (comp. also Baruch iv. 7, 
8). There is the same play 
upon κύριος here, 88 upon δαιµό- 
νια in 19: ‘ Shall we provoke 
the jealous Lord who has in the 
Law denounced idolatry, by mix- 
ing His cup and His table with 
that of devils?’ 

For this identification of Christ 
with ‘the Lord’ of the Old Tes- 
tament, comp. verses 4 and 9. 

The expression παραζηλοῦμεν 
is taken from the metaphor of 
marriage between God and His 
people, which pervades large 
portions of the O. T., especially 
Hosea and Ezekiel. The strength 
of the expression would seem to 
indicate that they had conceived 
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ἐστιν, add’ οὗ πάντα οἰκοδομεῖ. μηδεὶς τὸ ἑαυτοῦ ζητείτω, 

ἀλλὰ τὸ τοῦ ἑτέρου. “aay τὸ ἐν µακέλλῳ πωλούμενον 

ἐσθίετε μηδὲν ἀνακρίνοντεςδιὰτὴν συνείδησω’ * Tov "κυρίου 

γὰρ ἡ γῆ καὶ τὸ πλήρωμα αὐτῆς. * et “res καλεῖ ὑμᾶς τῶν 
. Add ἕκαστο». > τοῦ γὰρ Κυρίου. 9 ef δὲ τι». 


fitable: all things are in my power’, but all things edify not. 
24 Let no one seek his own, but * ‘that which is another’s. What- 
25soever is sold in the shambles, that eat, ‘not asking* ques- 
96 tions’ for conscience sake: for ‘the earth is the Lord’s, and the 
27 fulness thereof.’ If any of them that believe not bid you to 


© Gr. judging. 


the possibility of celebrating the 
Eucharist at an idol feast. Com- 
pare xi. 80, where in speaking of 
Α similar subject he alludes to the 
judgments provoked by it. 

23. The transition here is so 
abrupt that one would almost 
imagine the ensuing section to 
stand entirely by itself, merely 
as a practical summary of the 
whole question, especially as the 
argument is taken up again from 
the original point of view which 
had been dropped since ix. 28. 
But the allusions to the Eucha- 
rist in verses 26, 28, 80, still fur- 
nish a thread of connexion. Here, 
as in vi. 12, an impassioned ap- 
peal of the Apostle, expressing 
the contrariety between the pro- 
fession of Christians and the 
practice of heathenism, is broken 
off by what seem to be the words 
of an objector, ‘all things are 
lawful,’ which St. Paul takes up, 
adopts as his own, and proceeds 
to justify and moderate. The 
first qualification, ‘all things are 
not expedient,’ is the same as in 
vi. 19. The second ‘all things 
edify not’ (οἰκοδομεῖ), is peculiar 
to this passage, and is used in 
reference to the argument al- 
ready n in viii. 2. ‘ This 
indifference about idol feasta does 
not, as you suppose, advance a 


man in Christian knowledge or 
holiness; it may tend only to re- 
tard him.’ Comp. viii. 10. 

24. ‘Every man’s actions af- 
fect his neighbour’s welfare as 
well as his own.’ 

25. Now follow the practical 
rules; and first, the concessions to 
latitude. 

µάκελλο», 8 Latin word, which 
Plutarch uses to explain the 
Greek word κρεωπώλιον. It was 
also used by the Rabbis, 0. 

μηδὲν ἀνακρίνοντες, ‘asking πο 
questions, whether the food is 
or is not from the flesh of vic- 
tims.’ 

διὰ τὴν σννείδησιν, ‘ because 
of the yzeligious scruple which it 
may excite, whether in your- 
selves or in others.’ 

26. ‘The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof,’ from Ps. 
xxiv. 1, was the common form 
of Jewish thanksgiving before 
the meal (see Wetatein, ad loc.); 
and hence probably it was the 
early Eucharistic blessing, and 
thus alluded to in this place, 
‘This, therefore, is not incon- 
sistent with the cup of blessing 
and the table of the Lord.’ 

τοῦ κυρίου, used ambiguously 
for ‘Christ,’ and the Lord of 
the Old Testament, as in 22. 

τὸ πλήρωμα, i. 6. ‘that which 
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> + 8 ο ο 
ἀπίστων καὶ θέλετε πορεύεσθαι, πᾶν τὸ παρατιθέµενον ὑμῖν 


3 ith δὲ > ιό ΔΝ 8 4 
ἐσθίετε μηδὲν ἀνακρίνοντες διὰ τὴν συνείδησιν. 


28 ἐὰν δέ 


τις ὑμῖν εἴπῃ Τοῦτο "ἱερόθυτόν ἐστιν, μὴ ἐσθίετε δὺ ἐκεῖνον 
τὸν μηνύσαντα καὶ τὴν συνείδησιν’ Ἀ συνείδησιν δὲ λέγω 
οὐχὶ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ, ἀλλὰ τὴν τοῦ ἑτέρου. ἵνα τί γὰρ ἡ ἐλεν- 
θερία µου κρίνεται ὑπὸ ἄλλης συνειδήσεως ; ei" ἐγὼ χάριτι 


- © εἰδωλόθυτον. 


> Add τοῦ γὰρ Κυρίου ἡ ij καὶ τὸ πλήρωμα αὑτῆς. 


© ef δὲ, 


a feast and ye "desire to go, whatsoever is set before you 


eat, ‘not asking questions for conscience sake. 


But if any 


28Tone say to you ‘this is offered in sacrifice unto idols,’ eat 
not for his sake that shewed it and for conscience sake. 

ολ. Conscience I say not thine own, but ‘that of the other. 
80 For why is my liberty judged by ‘another conscience? * If I 
by grace be a partaker, why am I evil spoken of for that for 


fills it.’ For the general sense 
compare 1 Tim. iv. 4. 

27. The invitation supposed 
is to a private meal, not in the 
temple. For the transposition of 
τῶν ἀπίστων comp. viii. 11, ix. 
10, xv. 19. 

Sédere, ‘are anxious to go 
This shows that the persons ad- 
dressed are the enlightened party. 

28. ric. Not the host (who 
would not be again introduced in 
this way), but one of the guests, 
either a heathen who wished to 
put the Christian to a test, or a 
Jew who wished to point out the 
danger. {ἱερόθυτο» (A. B. H.) is 
a neutral word, εἰδωλόθυτον (C. 
D. E. F.G. J. K.), a contempt- 
uous one. 

29, 30. Here follows a com- 
pressed dialogue, like Rom. iii. 
1—8. St. Paul says, ‘ By the 
religious scruple I mean, not that 
of the enlightened, but of the 
weak Christian.’ To which the 
enlightened Christian answers, 
‘Why, what is this (ἵνα τί yap)? 
What is the reason that my liberty 
is to be condemned by a scruple 
in which I have no concern? If 


1 


I eat with a grateful thanks- 
giving, why am I to be exposed to 
calumny for a meal for ‘Why is 
which J give thanks?’ my liberty 
To this St. Paul re- Judged?’ 
turns no direct answer, but 
turns it off abruptly with the 
general conclusion in verse 31: 
‘If you give thanks to God for 
what you do, remember that 
every act, even in eating and 
drinking, must be done to His 
glory, and if to His glory, then 
without offence to any.’ As in 
Rom. iii. 1—8, instead of an- 
swering the objector, he ab- 
ruptly, and as if still continuing 
the objector’s sentence, says, 
‘whose condemnation is just.’ 
The abrupt introduction of the 
words of the opponent may be 
explained by the supposition that 
he is quoting the words of the 
Corinthian letter, as in vi. 12, 
vii. 1, viii. 1, x. 28, χι. 2. Com- 
pare Rom. xiv. 8, where, after 
stating the indifference of days 
and of meats, he concludes, ‘ Whe- 
ther therefore we live or die, we 
are the Lord's.’ 

κρίνεται, ‘is brought under 
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µετέχω, τί βλασφημοῦμαι ὑπὲρ οὗ ἐγὼ εὐχαριστῶ; "etre 
οὖν ἐσθίετε etre πίνετε εἴτε τι ποιεῖτε, πάντα εἰς δόξαν θεοῦ 
ποιειτε. Ἱ ἀπρόσκοποι "καὶ Ιουδαίοις γίνεσθε καὶ Ἕλλησιν 
καὶ τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ τοῦ θεοῦ, ὃ καθὼς Kayo πάντα πᾶσιν 
ἀρέσκω, μὴ ζητῶν τὸ ἐμαυτοῦ "σύμφορον, ἀλλὰ τὸ τῶν 
πολλῶν, ἵνα σωθῶσιν. XI. Ίμιμηταί µου γίνεσθε, καθὼς 
κἀγὼ χριστοῦ. 


® γίνεσθε καὶ Ιουδαίοι». > συµφέρο». 


51 which JZ give thanks? Whether therefore ye eat or drink 
32 or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. Give none 
offence, neither to ° Jews nor ° ‘Greeks, nor to the church 
330f God, even as J please all in all things, not seeking mine 
own profit, but "that of ‘the many, that they may be 
lsaved. ΧΙ. Be ye followers of me, even as Jalso am of Christ. 


judgment,’ with an allusion to 
ἀνακρίνορτες in verses 25, 27. 

χάριτι, ‘ by grace,’ and εὖχαρι- 
στῶ, ‘I give thanks,’ seem to re- 
fer to the Eucharistic blessing, as 
in 26, and toimply that it accom- 
panied the social meal. Com- 
pare ver. 31, illustrated by Col. 
iii. 17: ‘ Whatsoever ye do in 
word or deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks 
(εὐχαριστοῦντες) to God and the 
Father by Him.’ 

βλασφημοῦμαι, ‘ misrepresent- 
ed.’ Compare Rom. ii. 24 and 
xiv. 16. 

$1, 82. ‘To the glory of God,’ 
‘Rati 1. 6. ‘so that God may 
and drink- receive praise (comp. 
ing tothe vi. 20; Matt. v. 16) 
glory of from your acts being 

such as to cause no of- 

fence, either to Jews, as shrink- 
ing from the heathen sacrifices ; 
or to: Gentiles (comp. 28), as 
watching for your acquiescence 
in their idolatry, in order to 
justify themselves; or to the 
chosen people of God, convened 
for their most solemn ordinance.’ 


ἐσθίειν καὶ πίειν, is used in 
speaking of the Lord’s Supper, 
xi. 22. 

The form of consecrating all 
human acts to God, was already 
in use amongst the Jews, by 
whom, as now amongst Mus- 
sulmans, every act was per- 
formed ‘in the name of God.’ 
The peculiarity of the Apostolic 
precept seems to be that it points 
out how every meal may in reality 
be eaten to the glory of God; 
namely, by consideration for the 
feelings of others. Epictetus, on 
being asked how anyone could 
eat so as to please God, answered, 
‘By eating justly, temperately, 
Ba thankfully.’ eis 

ἀρέσκω of itself has (like ἄρε- 
σκος) something of a bad sense. 
Comp. Gal. i. 10. 

τῶν» πολλῶ», not ‘ many ;’ 
but ‘the many,’ the whole mass 
with whom he had to deal. 

XI. 1. He here returns to his 
own example, as in ix. 1—16, 
and to the example of Christ, as 
in vii. 11. 
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PARAPHRASE OF CHap. X. 15—XI. 1. 


You must keep yourselves distinct from acts of idol worship, both 
for your own sake and for that of others. And the allusion just 
made to the Eucharist suggests an additional reason for doing so, 
such as will come home to the common sense of all, especially of 
you who pride yourselves on your wisdom. You know that 
when we join in blessing the cup, not of heathen libations, but 
of our sacred Christian meal, we join, as Christ Himself has 
taught us, in partaking of His blood; yet more, when we join 
in breaking the loaf, we join in partaking of His body ; for the 
very meaning of that joint act ts to express that we, the 
Christian society, are as truly one body, the body of Christ, 
as the various particles of bread are one compact loaf. Such 
ts the closeness of communion with Christ, into which our 
Christian feasts bring us. It now remains, on the other hand, 
to point out how closely the sacrificial feasts of the heathens 
bring them into connexion with the objects of their worship. 
It is involved in the very principle of sacrifice. Look at the 
Jewish sacrificial feasts, with which all Jewish converts are 
familiar, and remember how entirely those feasts are identified 
with the altar, on which the victims are killed, and upon which 
their blood is sprinkled. However much the social elements 
may appear to prevail, yet the religious element lies at the basis 
of the feast. And so in the heathen sacrifices, although the 
false divinities to whom they are offered, have for us no real 
existence ; yet the very words, which they use to designate those 
divinities, serve to identify their act of sacrifice with that which 
is described in the Law as a sacrifice, not to God, but to 
demons. If then their libations be shed, and their table be 
spread for demons, it ts manifestly inconsistent with the sacred 
cup which you drink, the sacred meal of which you partake in 
the name of Him whose work on earth was to destroy and 
drive out demons, it is an insult to His majesty; and as we 
read in the same passage of the Law, which speaks of the 
heathen sacrifices, He will be roused to jealousy, and by visible 
judgments compel us to acknowledge His power. 

Lhe conclusion, then, of the whole argument ts, that 
although in the highest sense, all these matters, as relating 
not to things inward but outward, are absolutely indifferent, yet 
that indifference must always be subject to two qualifications: 
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(1.) Zhat the welfare of the whole Christian man must be 
attended to. (2.) That advance in Christian holiness must 
not be impeded, whether in ourselves or in others; for in all 
things we must consider others rather than ourselves. 
The practical result therefore is that, although you may 
eat of meat sold in the shambles, and accept invitations to 
feasts in the houses of heathens, without scruple; yet, if any 
one try to test your belief by reminding you that tt is part of a 
sacrificial feast, then abstain. The thankful enjoyment of all 
God’s gifts, which constitutes the essence of a Christian meal, 
ceases at once when tt offends the religious scruples of others. 
In every meal, and in every act, we must 80 conduct ourselves 
as that praise and honour may return to God. This can only 
be by avoiding carefully everything which may ensnare either 
the Jewish or the Gentile portion of the community, or the 
Christian community itself as convened for tts solemn meals in 
the presence of God. This is my own conduct, as I have 
already set it before you, and this is what I entreat you to 
imitate in my acts of habitual self-denial, as I imitate the self- 
sacrifice of Christ Himself. 


Tue ApostTLe’s View ΟΕ Tainas INDIFFERENT AND OF SELF-DENIAL. 


In the three foregoing Sections there are two main subjects, 
one rising out of and above the other. First, the settlement of 
the question of the sacrificial feasts. Secondly, the general 
lesson of self-denial enforced by the Apostle’s own example. 
(1.) Of these subjects, the first may be regarded as one 
branch of the more general question of ‘things in- Contro- 
different,’ discussed in Rom. xiv. l—xy. 13. Jt versy.re- 
exhibits the Apostle’s treatment of the difficulties cEbinge ine 
which always arise when a purer religion comes into different.’ 
contact with false or imperfect forms of worship, which from 
long establishment have become so interwoven with social 
usages as to appear, in fact, inseparable. In the Apostolical age 
the chief point around which this controversy settled, was the 
sacrificial feasts. In Tertullian’s time, when the sphere of the 
collision had become more general, and when the earlier 
difficulty had been, to a great extent, laid to sleep, heathen 
either by the authority of the Apostle or by the sub- *tifices; 
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sidence of the Jewish scruples on unclean meats, the question 
heathen related rather to the attendance on public amusements, 
amuse- or the service in the Roman armies, and occasioned 
ments; the two celebrated treatises ‘De Spectaculis,’ and 
‘De Corona Militis.’ In a yet further stage of this collision 
of Christianity with Paganism, the question of the lawfulness 
of attendance on pagan or semi-pagan rites was exchanged for 
the question of the lawfulness of transplanting them into the 
Christian soil. And lastly, within the bosom of the Christian , 
secular Church itself, there has always lingered an echo of the 
pursuits. older controversy, in the question whether amusements 
- or practices which belong to heathen times, or to the more secular 
course of the world, are of themselves to be shunned as profane. 
The decision of the Apostle in regard to the abstract view of 
Decision the case 18 clear and positive. Whereas up to this 
η their time, not only Jewish doctors, but Christian Apostles, 
by the had deemed that Gentile converts should altogether 
Apostle, abstain from a feast of meats offered to idols, St. Paul 
declares that, in itself, it contained no pollution; that, unless 
expressly asserted to be a religious ceremony, it might be fairly 
treated as a social meal, to be celebrated with the usual forms 
of Christian devotion. The same principle had, indeed, been 
involved in the precept and example of Gamaliel, who, when 
reproached with bathing in the baths of Ptolemais (Acre) in an 
apartment where there was a statue of Venus, replied, ‘ The 
bath.was not made for the statue, but the statue for the bath.’ 
But it was reserved for the Apostle to make this principle, not 
merely the rule of a philosophical school, but the law of the 
whole Christian world. In all the circumstances which have just 
been described as giving birth to similar questions, the main 
tendency, the genius (if one may use the expression) of Chris- 
tendom, has followed, sometimes, perhaps, even with exagge- 
by Ter. rated freedom, in the wake of the Apostle’s decision. 
tullian, *JTjoca non contaminant, sed que fiunt in locis,’ was 
the verdict with which even the fervent Tertullian closed the 
question about the entrance into temples and theatres. Gre- 
by Gre. gory the Great advised Augustine of Canterbury not to 
gory, destroy, but to Christianize, every heathen building and 
every heathen custom in Britain. John Weesley’s well-known 
νι] saying, when he adapted profane tunes to sacred songs, 
yeeey is but an expression of the common sense of Chris- 
tendom. If Christianity gave the death-blow to the spectacles 
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of the amphitheatre, it was not on account of their idolatrous 
rites, but of their cruelty. If the licentious and superstitious 
parts of the pagan ritual disappeared on the conversion |, 

of the Empire, the great mass of its usages has been Christen- 
retained wherever any Christian ceremonial of any ™ 8° 
extent has been maintained. If a few ardent spirits 

have been, in later times, eager in denouncing as profane all 
secular arts and amusements, they have failed in producing any 
deep impression on the bulk of the Christian community, which 
has always been wont, often it may be with injustice, to regard 
their efforts as the sallies of a sectarian and mistaken zeal. 

(2.) Such, in spite of the qualifications with which he guards 
it, is the abstract principle laid down by the Apostle, Union of 
especially in vill. 8, x. 23, 25, 26, 27. But the true ‘leration 
moral greatness of this passage consists, not in its pad foc 
announcement of Christian liberty, but in its exhibi- scruples. 
tion of Christian love. It expresses the rare union of wide 
toleration with tender sympathy; such as at once elevates 
characters above the mere mass either of thinking or of feeling 
men; such as presents, in the contemplation of the human 
mind, a sense of interest and beauty, analogous to that which 
is awakened in the physical world by a view containing the 
varied elements of mountain and lowland scenery. With the 
deepest conviction of the utter indifference of meats in them- 
selves, and of the utter groundlessness of the scruples raised 
concerning them, the Apostle checks himself in full view of 
the liberty which he forbore to grasp, with the sentiment, ‘ I 
will not eat meat whilst the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend.’ This is the expression of his self-denial in 
its first fervour of love. The second stage of his example dis- 
closes it, in its more general form, under the strictest control of 
forethought and sagacity ;—‘ I have become all things to all men, 
if by any means I might save some.’ The third and last stage 
is summed up in the words, often since repeated by preachers 
and teachers as matter of course, but then uttered with all the 
freshness of real humility and awe, so unlike any hierarchical 
or philosophical pretensions, so strongly contrasted even with 
his own Apostolical greatness, that translators have tried to 
soften down the vehemence of the expression, ‘I “ bruise ” my 
body and bring it into “slavery,” lest when I have preached to 
others I myself should be “ proved unworthy.”’ 

Few later parallels to this double phase of the Apostle’s 
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character can be found. Yet it must not be dissembled that, with 
Example ΑΣ obvious and essential differences in their general 
of the character, the most striking likenesses are to be sought 
‘Pociety, amongst the higher and better spirits of the ‘ Society 

' of Jesus.’ In them, indeed, we look in vain for the 
Apostle’s devotion to truth and freedom, or his wide and com- 
prehensive view, which saw at a glance what was essential and 
what was insignificant; we see the elements of worldly or- 
ganisation and worldly statecraft, which, in his teaching, were 
almost entirely absent; even the very same fervour of love and 
self-denial, at a later age, must differ from what they were in 
their first youthful freshness in the first age of Christianity. 
Still it is to the lives of Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier 
that we ought to look, if we would wish in any degree to see 
translated visibly into flesh and blood, the self-denying versa- 
tility with which the Apostle, for no selfish object, but for the 
cause of Christ, ‘became all things to all men.’ He, it is 
true, was much which they were not: the other great characters 
of the sixteenth century exhibit the freeness and breadth of 
Christianity as these exhibit its fervour and tenderness; in 
any case a mechanical copy of either him or them is im- 
possible. But it is not unimportant to ask how much and how 
little of his example are still applicable; how far reckless dis- 
regard of scruples is really inseparable from the one side of 
human character, or craft and submissive servility from the 
other ; how far the tenderness and pliancy of the ancient Greek 
or the modern Spaniard or Italian can be united with the fixed 
conviction of the ancient Jew, with the truth and freedom of 
the modern Englishman or German. 
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ANSWERS TO THE LETTER OF THE CORINTHIANS 
(CONTINUED). 


WORSHIP AND ASSEMBLIES. 
XI. 2-—— XIV. 40. 


THE opening words of this Section, which apply more or less 
to all that follows in xi. 2—xiv. 40, imply that, as in vii. 1, viii. 
1, he still has before him some letter or statement of the Co- 
rinthian Church, from which he quotes and adopts their argu- 
ment, followed probably by questions. ‘ You claim “ my praise 
for remembering me and keeping my commands as I com- 
manded you;”’ to which he replies here, as in xi, 17 and 22, 
that they have his praise, but with certain grave exceptions, 
which he proceeds to specify. 

The first exception of the Apostle relates to the abandon- 
ment of the usual Grecian head-dress by the Corinthian 
women, when they met in the Christian assemblies. In order 
to understand the stress laid by the Apostle on what would 
seem to us a matter of comparative insignificance, we must 
recall the importance attached in the ancient world to dress, 
as indicative of national customs or moral habits. 

In the early days of Greece, the longer or shorter of rE nen 
garment which a man wore at once declared whe- te ancient 
ther he belonged to the Ionian or Dorian race ; 

in other words, it was an index to the gods of his worship, the 
mode of his education, the moral and religious ideas which 
formed the basis of his character. And, although this was pro- 
bably worn out before the firat century of the Christian era, 
yet the language of the Roman satirists, especially Juvenal, 
points to the moral importance of deviations, however slight, 
from the national costume.! 

Amongst the fashions of dress winch admitted of no variation, 
was that which Greece (with the exception of Lacedemon) re- 
tained in common with the Oriental nations gene- Head-dress of 
rally, of women always appearing in public with women. 
their heads covered (not, indeed, with a veil, but) with the 


1 See the notes of Ludovicus Capellus, on xi. 4. 
n 2 
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‘peplum,’ or shawl, which they commonly wore on their 
shoulders, but on public occasions threw over their heads like 
a hood. The Theban veil (Dicearch. Descr. Grec. x.), and 
that of Tarsus (Dio Chrys. Orat. 1), are described as covering 
the whole face except the eyes, as still in Mussulman countries. 
Great stress was laid by the later Jewish authorities on the 
veiling of the women; and though they were unveiled in the 
synagogues, this was because they were shut off from the men, 
and soin private.' The special covering here meant is described 
in xi. 15 as a mantle (περιβόλαιον). This word, in the only 
other passage where it occurs in the New Testament (Heb. i. 12, 
from Ps, cii. 26), and in all the passages in the LXX. Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, means, according to its derivation, 
a mantle or covering wrapt round the body, like ἐπιβόλαιον, 
which is used indifferently for a ‘ mantle,’ as in Judg. iv. 18 ; 
or for a ‘kerchief’ on the head, Ezek. xii. 18; and s0 
in Mark xiv. 72, ἐπιβαλὼν ἔκλαιεν probably signifies, ‘he 
drew his mantle’ (the Oriental hyke) ‘over his head, and 
began to weep.’ In this passage the Apostle would refer to 
the ‘peplum,’ which the Grecian women used ordinarily as 
a shawl, but on public occasions as a hood also, especially 
at funerals and marriages; of which last an instance is given 
in a woodcut in ‘ Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquities ’ 
(Peplum), representing the reception of the bride thus hooded, 
by her husband bareheaded, at the door of the nuptial 
chamber, and thus exhibiting, in a lively form, the contrast 
here intended. 

This costume the Corinthian women had ventured to disuse, 
in the Christian assemblies, where, as one may suppose, they 
would urge that, all distinctions of sex being done away in the 
presence of Christ, it was unworthy the dignity of a Christian 
prophetess to wear the badge of seclusion, almost of servitude, 
which belonged to her only as a Grecian wife. 


1 See the Rabbis, quoted in Wetstein and Lightfoot, on xi. 5. 
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}'Ἐπαινῶ δὲ ὑμᾶς,' ὅτι πάντα µου µέμνησθε καὶ καθὼς 
έδωκα ὑμῖν τὰ αδό 3 Σβέλω δὲ ὑμᾶ 
παρέδωκα ὑμῖν τὰς παραδόσεις κατέχετε θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς 
e 8 ῤ 
εἰδέναι ὅτι παντὸς ἀνδρὸς ἡ κεφαλὴ ὁ χριστός ἐστιν, κε- 
8 ~ ~ 
φαλὴ δὲ γυναικὸς 6 ἀνήρ, κεφαλὴ δὲ °[rov] χριστοῦ 6 θεός. 


* Add ἀδελφοί. 


> Omit τοῦ. 


2 Now I praise you, * that ye remember me in all things 
and keep the ‘commands as I "commanded them to you. 
3 But I would have you know that the head of every man is 
Christ, and the head of ° woman is the man, and the head 


2. The words xapédwxa, παρα- 
δόσεις, a8 applied to the 
‘Tradi- teaching of the Apostles, 
tions.’ are used for the com- 
munication sometimes of prac- 
tical regulations, as here, 2 Thess. 
11. 6, and Acts xvi. 4; some- 
times of facts, as in xi. 28, xv. 
8; sometimes of warnings, 88 in 
2 Thess. ii. 15. They corre- 
spond to παραγγέλλω, παραγγελία, 
in classical Greek. The verb 
is well expressed by the Latin 
‘trado,’ as in the phrase ‘do- 
cendo, narrando, trado.’ The 
word ‘tradition,’ formed from 
the less frequent substantive 
‘traditio,’ in its present sense 
implies ‘handing down orally 
from generation to generation,’ a 
meaning alien to passages like the 
present. Here the word is best 
expressed by ‘command’ or 
‘communication;’ such ‘ com- 
mand’ being sometimes oral, 
sometimes written (2 Thess. ii. 
15), but always delivered, not 
‘traditionally’ through many 
links, but direct from the teacher 
to the taught. 

3. ‘But I would have you 
know’ (θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς εἰδέναι, 
έλω ὑμᾶς οὐκ ἀγνοεῖν) is the 
usual formula by which he pre- 


faces an objection or a warning, 
x. 1, xii. 1, 2 Thess. iv. 18. 

The argument springs from the 
relation, so often insisted upon, 
between Christ and the human 
race, the image being here more 
vividly brought out than in vi. 15, 
x. 16, by the representation of 
Christ, not only as the body, but 
as the Head. From this rela- 
tion, to which alone the metaphor 
properly applies, he illustrates 
the relation of the man to the 
woman; being thereby enabled 
to turn the metaphor into an ar- 
gument directly bearing on the 
practical question ; as though he 
said, ‘If the man is thus the 
head of the woman, then, in a 
religious sense, her head is not 
her own; it is the type or like- 
ness of her husband.’ The last 
words, explaining the relation of 
Christ to God, result from the 
usual tendency of the Apostle 
to fill up the whole view of his 
readers with the subject of which 
he is speaking. See iii. 28; 
and, for the general truth con- 
veyed in the expression, see xv. 
27. For the illustration of the 
relation of husband and wife by 
the relation of Christ and man, 
see Eph. v. 23. 
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CHAP. XI. 4—8. 


ἁπᾶς ἀνὴρ προσευχόµενος ἢ προφητεύων κατὰ κεφαλῆς 


» ΄ ‘A 8 3 ο 
ἔχων καταισχύνει τὴν κεφαλὴν αὐτοῦ. 


μα. 9 ‘ 
πᾶσα δὲ γυνὴ 


προσευχοµένη 7) προφητεύουσα ἁκατακαλύπτῳ τῇ κεφαλῇ 


of Christ is God. Every man praying or prophesyi 
4having his head covered dishonoureth his head. But every 
s5woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head ‘unveiled 


In describing this truth, ἄν- 
θρωπος would have been the 
natural word to use with refer- 
ence to Christ, as.in xv. 45; 
but for the sake of the contrast 
with ‘woman,’ he has changed 
it to ἁνήρ. (See note to verse 
9 


“4, The practice of men pray- - 


ing with covered heads is at- 
tacked, not because any such pe- 
culiar custom existed at Corinth, 
but for the sake of illustrating 
the practice of the women. The 
Romans (see Servius ad /in. iii. 
405) and the Jews prayed with 
their heads veiled ; and the Jews, 
like all Oriental nations, still ex- 
press reverence by uncovering, 
not the head, but the feet, and 
add to the common covering of 
the hat or turban that of the 
veil or ‘tallith.’ The pertinacity 
with which, in modern syna- 
gogues, they keep their heads 
covered, is partly derived from 
the practice of the Levites in 
the Temple, partly from the laws 
of Maimonides for Jews in Ma- 
hometan countries. (Capellus ad 
loc.) If, therefore, St. Paul al- 
ludes to any existing custom as 
a sanction.for his position that 
men should pray uncovered, it 
must be that of the Greeks, who 
usually went bareheaded, not 
only (as is still the case in 
Greece) in common life, but 
in worship. (See Macrob. Sat. 


i. 8, ili. 6, quoted by Grotius 
on this passage.) The context 
implies that he is speaking only 
of public prayer and prophesying. 
He begins by attacking, not the 
practice itself, but the exag- 
gerated feeling from which it 
proceeded. ‘Internally and spi- 
ritually there is no longer any 
distinction of sex; but viewed 
externally, there is a graduated 
scale in creation, which no in- 
ward change can invert. Christ, 
the second Adam in this new 
creation, is to the whole human 
race, and to every member of it, 
as the head to the body. In 
like manner man, although one 
with the woman, is yet as the 
head, without which her exist- 
ence would be incomplete. And 
80 (to go back to the example of 
Christ, and see this principle of 
subordination carried into the 
very highest sphere of all) God, 
although one with Christ, is yet 
the Head from which He comes 
and to which He returns.’ 

κατὰ κεφαλῆς ἔχων (scil. re: 80 
Esther vi. 12, LXX.): ‘He 
dishonours his head.’ Both the 
literal and the metaphorical sense 
are included. ‘ He dishonours his 
head by an unseemly effeminate 
practice (see note on verse 14); 
and thereby Christ, who is his 
spiritual Head.’ The head, as 
being the symbol of Christ, is 
treated with the same religious 
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καταισχύνει THY κεφαλὴν ᾽ αὐτῆς. ἓν γάρ ἐστω καὶ τὸ αὐτὸ 
τῇ Aad: δε γὰρ ov κατακαλύπτεται γυνή, καὶ κει- 
ράσθω' εἰ δὲ αἰσχρὸν γυναικὶ τὸ κείρασθαι ἢ ξυρᾶσθαι, 
κατακαλυπτέσθω. ‘aynp μὲν γὰρ οὐκ ὀφείλει κατακα- 
λύπτεσθαι τὴν κεφαλήν, εἰκὼν καὶ δόξα θεοῦ ὑπάρχων : 
»ἡ γυνὴ δὲ δόξα ἀνδρός ἐστιν. δ οὐ γάρ ἐστιν ἀνὴρ ἐκ γυναι- 
® dauris. > Om. 4. 

dishonoureth her head. For that is even all one as if she were 
6shaven. For if the woman be not ‘veiled, let her also be 

shorn: but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, 
7 let her be ‘veiled. For a man indeed ought not to ‘veil his 

head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God; but 
8 the woman is the glory of ° man. For ° man is not of ° 


reverence as is the body, in vi. 
19, as being the temple of the 
Spirit. 

5. For the prophesying of 
women in the Christian Church, 
see Acts il. 18, xxi. 9. 

ἀκατακαλύπτῳ may be ‘ bare- 
headed,’ or (as in 2 Cor. iii. 18, 
ἀνακεκαλυμμένος)  “ unveiled,’ 
probably the former; implying 
the absence, not of a veil for the 
face, but of a covering for the 
head. This agrees better with 
Plutarch, Quest. Rom. ο. 11 
(where the nearly corresponding 
words ἁπαρακαλύπτῳ τῇ κεφαλῇ 
are used simply as the equivalent 
of the Latin ‘aperto capite’), 
with the comparison to the hair 
of the woman, with the stress 
laid on the head, and with the 
mention of the mepi6dAawy in 
verse 15. 

Here again, in the word ‘ head’ 
is contained the double allusion 
both to her own head, and her 
husband’s as represented by it. 
This disgrace is illustrated by 
the comparison of the loss of the 
head-dress’ to the loss of hair, 
which in Greece, as well as in 


Judea, was regarded as a special 
mark of infamy in a woman (see 
Aristoph. Thesmoph. 838), as 
being confined either to women 
of bad character (comp. Tac. 
Germ. 19); or else to cases of 
mourning and vows, as amongst 
the Jews and Romans (Deut. 
xxi. 12; and see the classical 
quotations in Grotius and Wet- 
stein ad loc., and Smith’s Classi- 
cal Dictionary, Comaand Vestalis). 
6. κείρασθαι, ‘cropped or cut 
short.’ ξυρᾶσθαι, ‘shaved.’ 
7—9. is the resumption of the 
argument of verse 3, only that 
the relation to Christ is here 
dropped, and the relation of man 
to God, as based on the early chap- 
ters of Genesis, substituted for it. 
‘He is created in the image of 
God, and therefore is the reflex 
of the glory of God, “ being 
crowned with glory and honour, 
and having thareiyee dominion 
over the works of God” (Ps. viii. 
5, 6; Gen.i. 26); and he, there- 
fore, ought to have nothing on a 
head which represents so Divine 
@ majesty, nothing on a counte- ° 
nance which reflects so Divine a 
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Kos, ἀλλὰ γυνὴ ἐξ ἀνδρός' ὃ καὶ γὰρ οὐκ ἐκτίσθη ἀνὴρ διὰ 
τὴν yuvaika, ἀλλὰ γυνὴ διὰ τὸν ἄνδρα. dua τοῦτο ὀφείλε 


Φ woman, but ° woman of 9 man: "for neither was ° man 
lo created for the woman, but ° woman for the man. For 


glory. (Compare for the last 
image, 2 Cor. iii. 18.) But the 
woman is a reflex of the glory 
not of God, but of man; he in- 
tercepts the glory of the Divine 
countenance; as all his outward 
manifestations have reference to 
God, so all hers have reference 
to man. Hence we read in Gen. 
ii. 21, that the woman was “ taken 
out of the side of man,” and the 
reason of this (xai yap) was that 
the woman was made to be an 
‘“ help meet for man,” when “it 
was not good that he should be 
alone.”’ (Gen. ii. 18.) The quo- 
tation from Gen. ii. 21 is thus 
a result of that from Gen. ii. 
18; and the quotation from the 
latter, a reason for that from 
the former. The whole stress, 
as often in Scripture, is fixed on 
one word, and all the rest of the 
imagery is, as it were, left to shift 
for itself. Such is here the case 
with the word ‘glory.’ Taken 
strictly, the woman is as much 
the image of God as the man; 
and the words in Gen. i. 26 are 
in the original addressed to male 
and female equally, under the 
common name of ‘ Adam,’ or 
‘man.’ ‘God created man in 
His own image, male and female 
created he them’ (see Gen. i. 
27, and comp. Gen. v. 1, 2). 
But this was not to the purpose 
of the Apostle’s present argu- 
ment, and he therefore puts out 
of sight the relation of woman to 
God, by omitting altogether in 
her case the word ‘image,’ and 
dwelling only on her subordina- 
tion to man, for the sake of which 


alone he had brought’ forward 
the contrast of the greatness of 
man. The general character of 
man, under the Hebrew name 
answering to ἄνθρωπος, on which 
the passage of Genesis dwells, 
is here, as in verse 3, merged in 
the word avfp, which only ex- 
presses his relation to the woman. 
10. The general sense of this 
text, as gathered from the con- 
text, can be nothing more or less 
than an assertion of the subordi- 
nation of the woman to the man. 
But in the difficulty of its several 
portions, it stands alone in the 
New Testament, unless perhaps 
we except Rev. xiii. 18, or Gal. 
iii. 20. Each part has its own 
peculiar obscurity. 
(I.) ‘ Power on her , 
head,’ ἐξουσίαν ἐπὶ τῆς vere 
κεφαλῆς. The nume- 
rous conjectural emendations are : 
(1) ἐξουξία», a supposed Latin- 
ism, for ‘exuvie.’ (2) ἔξου- 
σίαν, a supposed derivative of 
ἕξις, ‘a habit,’ or a mistrans- 
lation of ‘habitum,’ on the hy- 
pothesis that the Epistle was 
written in Latin. (8) ἐξωῦσα, 
‘when she goes out.’ (4) εξ 
οὐσίας, ‘ according to her nature.’ 
(5) ἐξουσία, ‘the woman who is 
the glory of the man.’ (6) καν- 
σία», ‘a broad-brimmed Mace- 
donian hat.’ (7) Α Grecised 
form of the Hebrew word ‘ ce- 
sooth,’ ‘ casooi,’ — ‘a covering.’ 
Rejecting all these conjec- 
tures, the simplest explanation 
would be that éfovcia is an 
unusual name for a ‘veil,’ or 
‘covering.’ Various approxi- 
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ἡ γυνὴ ἐξουσίαν ἔχειν ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς διὰ τοὺς ἀγγέλους. 
πλὴν "οὔτε γυνὴ χωρὶς ἀνδρὸς οὔτε ἀνὴρ χωρὶς γυναικὸς ἐν 


* οὔτε ἂνλρ χωρὶ: γυναικὸς, οὔτε γυνὴ χωρὶς ἀνδρὸ». 


this cause ought the woman to have power on her head Ῥο- 
11cause of the angels. Nevertheless neither is ° “woman 
without ° man nor ° man without ° woman’ in the Lord; 


mations to such a sense have 
been discovered. In Arculphus, 
A. D. 700 (De Sanctis Locis) ; 
and in Paulus (Pand. Flor. iii. 
D.) a. D. 200, quoted in Colu- 
mesius’ Obeervationes Sacre, p. 
22, the word ‘imperium’ oc- 
curs amongst an enumeration of 
female ornaments. So ‘impera’ 
and ‘imperia’ are used in Digest. 
23, 10, 34, 2, and ‘ Regnum ’ is 
used for the imperial crown, from 
the time of Constantine down- 


wards (see Ducange in voce). In - 


Hebrew, ‘J ‘radid,’ which 
in Isa. iii. 28; Cant. v. 7, is 
used for a ‘veil,’ is derived from 
the root Τη, m™ ‘radad, ra- 
dah,’ ‘to subdue.’ But the 
root from which ‘radid’ is 
derived, is not necessarily that 
of ‘power,’ but ‘of drawing out 
as over a surface’ (as in 1 Kings 
vi. 82). In Greek the only in- 
stance ever adduced of such a 
use of the word ἐξουσία, is the 
phrase ἐξουσίαν τριχώµατος in 
Callistratus (Ἐκφράσεις, p. 896), 
which, however, even if it be the 
correct reading, has no reference 
to dress; but, as in p. 907 of 
the same work, expresses the 
form or quantity of the hair. 
Such are the only instances 
which the learning of seventeen 
centuries has been able to produce 
in illustration of the meaning of 
ἐξουσίαν as 8 ‘veil.’ They 
cannot go further than to show 
that there may have been a 
Cilician provincialism, of which 


no other example is extant, but 
of which the Latin and Hebrew 
analogies may afford a slight con- 
firmation. It remains, therefore, to 
suppose that the Apostle uses the 
phrase to signify ‘the symbol of 
the man’s power over the woman, 
as expressed in the covering of 
the head.’ It is true that, over 
and above the harshness of the 
expression, there are several 
grave objections to this use of 
the word. éfovela in these ear- 
lier Epistles (1 Cor. viii. 9, ix. 
4, 5, 12, 18; 2 Cor x. 8, 
xii. 10; 2 Thess. iii. 9) does not 
mean ‘dominion’ but ‘right’ or 
‘ jiberty.’ The phrase (ἔχουσαν 
τρεῖς Bact eiac ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς, 
Diod. Sic. i. 47—‘three king- 
doms,’ i. e. ‘three crowns’), 
commonly quoted to justify this 
use of the name of the thing 
signified for the symbol, though 
natural where the power spoken 
of belongs to the person, would 
be unnatural when applied to 
the power exercised over that 
person iti some one else. Still, 
in default of any better expla- 
nation, it may be urged that 
ἐξουσία in the Gospels and later 
Epistles is used constantly for 
‘authority,’ or ‘dominion,’ that 
in one instance (ἐξουσιασθήσομαι, 
vi. 12) there is an indication of 
such a use in this Epistle, and 
that the fact of the veil or hood 
being used in marriage would 
suggest the idea of its being a 
symbol of the husband's power, 
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e612 Αν ε ‘ Σο a 5 , φ Ve 
κυριφ'. "ώσπερ Yap 7 γυνή ἐκ TOU ἀνδρός, ουτως και ὁ 


> AN α / ‘ bt , > A ων 
ἀνὴρ διὰ τῆς γυναικός, τὰ δὲ πάντα ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ. 


13 ἐν 


12for as the woman is of the man, even so is the man also 
isby the woman; but all things of God. Judge in your 


especially if the root of the He- 
brew word (as above mentioned) 
were present to the Apostle’s mind. 
For a similar instance of the Apo- 
stle’s recurrence to the root of 
the Hebrew words which he 
Grecises, see 2 Cor. iv. 17. Nor 
should we forget the Roman 
“capitis diminutto' which the 
woman underwent on taking the 
veil in the ‘confarreatio.’ So 
that the sense would then be: 
‘Because of this subordinate re- 
lation, the woman ought to bear 
upon her head the mark of man’s 
dominion over her,’ in allusion 
to Gen. 11. 16, ‘ He shall rule 
over thee.’ Compare a similar 
allusion .in Gen. xx. 16, where 
in the LXX. τίµη (whether in 
the sense of ‘honour’ or ‘ fine’) 
is used to translate the Hebrew 
Π)ΟΦ ‘a covering’; and for a 
somewhat similar train of thought 
and expression in the Apostle 
himself, 1 Cor. xii. 22, 28. 

ους (Π.) Thus far the 
of the sentence, though harsh, 
Angels.’ would be complete in 
itself. But in the next words, 
in addition to the reason for the 
covering taken from subordi- 
nation to man, is introduced an- 
other reason, ‘ On account of the 
angels.’ Here again all the con- 
jectural emendations are to be 
rejected. As: (1) διὰ τὰς ayéAac, 
‘on account of the crowds.’ 
(2) διὰ τοὺς ἀγελαίους, ‘on ac- 
count of the men who crowded 
in.’ (8) διὰ τοὺς ἄνδρας, ‘on ac- 
count of the vulgar’ or ‘the gaz- 
ing men.” (4) διὰ τοὺς ἐγγελαστάς, 
‘on account of the mockers.’ 


(5) διὰ τῆς ἀγγελίας, ‘ through- 
out [the whole of] her [divine] 
message.’ (6) διὰ τοὺς ὄχλους, 
‘on account of the mobs.’ Also 
all the interpretations founded on 
peculiar uses of the word ayyé- 
λους or διά: as, (1) ‘On account 
of the Bishops or rulers.’ (2) 
‘On account of the spies sent to 
watch the assemblies.’ (3) ‘On 
account of the messengers sent 
by the bridegroom to see the 
bride before marriage.’ 
adjuration ‘by the angels’ 
for νὴ). (5) ‘On account of 
divorces’ — as a translation of 
the Latin term ‘ nuntius’ for a 
bill of divorce. It remains, there- 
fore, to take the words in their 
obvious sense, ‘on account of 
the angels.’ In part, the intro- 
duction of this new idea might 
be explained by the belief im- 
plied in early Christian writers 
(Tert. de Orat. ο. 12; Orig. ο. 
Cels. v. 233; Apost. Const. viii. 
4) that the angels were in a 
special manner present at Chris- 
tian worship; and that the wo- 
men were to veil their heads in 
imitation of them, as they (Isai. 
vi. 8) veiled their faces in the 
presence of God. 

But the close connexion with 
the preceding argument implied 
in the words διὰ τοῦτο requires, 
if possible, a more distinct allusion 
than thisto the duty of the woman's 
subordination to man, which is the 
main subject of the sentence. The 
following train of thought, though 
beset with difficulties, may render 
the introduction of the words 
more intelligible. The Apostle 
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: Αα 9 , , 9 N A > , 
υμιν αντοις κρινατε’ πρεπον εστιν γυναικα ακατ ακάλυπ TOV 


τῷ θεῷ προσεύχεσθαι; | 


οὐδὲ ἡ φύσις αὐτὴ διδάσκει ὑμᾶς, 


°"H οὐδὲ αὐτὴ ἡ φύσι». 


selves: is it comely that a woman pray unto God ‘un- 
14 veiled? Doth not even nature itself teach you, that if a 


had dwelt on the necessity of this 
subordination, as shown in all 
the passages in the early chap- 
ters of Genesis, where the rela- 
tion of the sexes is described, 
viz. Gen. i. 26, Ἡ. 18, 23, iii. 16. 
The mention of these passages 
may have carried on his thoughts 
to the next and only kindred 
passage in Gen. vi. 2, 4, in which 
those relations are described as 
subverted by the union of the 
daughters of men with the sons 
of God,—in the version of the 
LXX. the angels, οἱ ἄγγελοι. In 
this case the sense would be ‘ In 
this subordination of the woman 
to man, we find the reason of the 
custom, which, in consequence of 
the sin of the angels, enjoins that 
the woman ought not to part with 
the sign that she is subject, not 
to them, but to her husband. 
The authority of the husband is, 
as it were, enthroned visibly 
upon her head, in token that she 
belongs to him alone, and that 
she owes no allegiance to any one 
besides, not even to the angels 
who stand before the throne of 
God.’ The ‘fall of the Angels’ 
thus spoken of is the same as 
that indicated in Jude 6, 2 Pet. 
ii. 4, where the context shows 
that the fall there intended is 
supposed to be at the time not of 
the creation, but of the Deluge, 
not from pride but lust. The 
connexion of this text with the 
veil or head-dress is illustrated 
by earlier Christian writers. The 
apocryphal work called the Tes- 
tament of the Twelve Patriarcha, 


speaks of the watchers (ἐγρήγο- 
po) before the Flood being at- 
tracted by the women adorning 
their heads and faces; a prac- 
tice which, it is said, they pursue 
because they have not authority 
αν, or power over man. 
Fabric. Cod. Apoc. V. T. i. 529.) 
In Tertullian the thought occurs 
repeatedly. See De Orat.c. 22, 
‘Propter Angelos ait velari 
oportere, quod angeli propter 
filias hominum desciverunt a 
Deo ;’ De Virg. vel. 7, ‘ Propter 
angelos scilicet quos legimus a 
Deo et celo excidisse propter 
concupiscentiam § fornicatorum.’ 
In the Eastern world generally 
there are traces of the same be- 
lief, both in the Jewish and 
Mussulman traditions. It was 
sald by Rabbi Simeon, ‘If a 
woman’s head (or hair) is un- 
covered, evil spirits come and 
sit upon it, and destroy every- 
thing in the house.’ (Wetstein 
ad loc.) <A strange story is 
contained in the earliest accounts 
of the revelations of Mahomet: 
‘Khadijah said to Mohamed 
after his first vision, “If the 
Angel appears, let me know.” 
Gabriel again appeared, and he 
said to her, “I see him.” She 
placed him first on her left, then 
on her right shoulder, and asked, 
“‘ Seest thou him still?” He an- 
swered, “ Yes.” Then she said, 
‘Turn, and lie on my bosom.” 
When he had so done, she asked 
again, “‘Seest thou him?” He 
answered, ‘ Yes.” Then she took 
her veil from her head, and asked, 
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φ 9 49 VON ~ 3 , > A 9 4 45 x 5 
οτι ανηρ µεν «αν κοµᾳ, ατιµια αντῳ εστιν, γνυνη οε εαν 


isman have long hair, it is a shame unto him, but that if a 


“ Seest thou him still?” This 
-time he answered, “No.” Then 
she said, “ By God, it .is true, it 
is true; it was an angel, and not a 
devil.”’ On this story the Arabian 
biographer remarks: ‘ Khadijah 
knew from Waraka that a good 
angel must fly from before the face 
of an unveiled woman, whilst a 
devil would bear it well.’ (Weil’s 
Mohamed der Prophet, p. 48.) 

It is possible that, if the words 
διὰ τοὺς ἀγγέλους be so taken, 
the word ἐξουσίαν might be un- 
derstood, not as the sign of the 
husband’s power over the woman, 
but (in the sense most agreeable 
to the usage of the word itself’) 
as the sign of the power or dig- 
nity of the woman over herself, 
protesting her from the intru- 
sion of spirits, whether good or 
evil. In that case compare its 
use in vil. 87: ἐξονσίαν ἔχει περὶ 
τοῦ ἰδίου 3ελήματος. 

Finally, we must ask why a 
Connexion train ofargument, other- 
with con- wise simple, should be 
text. thus abruptly interrupt- 
ed by allusions difficult in them- 
selves, and rendered still more so 
by their conciseness. The most 
natural explanation seems to be 
that he was led by a train of as- 
sociation familiar to his readers, 
but lost to us. Such is the allu- 
sion in 2 Thess. ii. 5, 6, ‘ Re- 
member ye not, that, when I was 
yet with you, I told you these 
things? And now ye know what 
withholdeth,’ ο. An argument 
in their letter, a conversation, a 
custom to which he had before al- 
luded, would account not only for 
the introduction of the passage, but 
for allusions which, as addressed 


merely to a local or transitory oc- 
casion, might well be couched in 
terms so obscure as to forbid in 
effect, if not in design, any certain 
or permanent inference from them 
for future ages. The difficulty of 
the text is, in fact, the safeguard 
against its misuse. 

11. A qualification of verse 9, 
‘ Although there is this subordi- 
nation, yet in their communion 
with Christ each is necessary to 
the other, and both are subordi- 
nate to God.’ 

πλήν», ‘only.’ ἐν cuply, as we 
should say, ‘in Christianity.’ 

12. Referring to the creation 
of woman in Gen. ii. 22, and the 
birth of man. 

ἐς Φεοῦ. For the climax com- 
pare ili. 28. 

14. A short summary of the 
argument, asin x. 15—18, here, 
as there, appealing to their com- 
mon sense. 

ἡ φύσις, nature, i.e. ‘the na- 
tural distinction of the long tresses 
of the woman.’ 

Here, as in verses 4 and 7, the 
example of the man is brought 
forward only for the sake of the 
contrast. Strictly speaking, the 
natural argument does not apply 
so strongly here. But at the 
time the Apostle wrote, 
the long hair in a man i hair 
was regarded asa mark αρ od. 
either of effeminacy or 
savage manners. Amongst the 
later Romans, especially after 
the year B. c. 500, the long locks 
by which their ancestors were 
distinguished were laid aside, 
and the derivation of ‘ cesari- 
66 the hair of the male sex, 
from ‘ cedo,’ to cut, although 
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κοµᾷ, δόξα αὐτῇ ἐστίν; ὅτι ἢ κόµη ἀντὶ περιβολαίου δέδο- 


ται AUT). 


woman have lo 
given her "ins 


etymologically false, is histori- 
cally true. And Juvenal speaks 
of the gathering-up of the thick 
tresses into a golden head-dress, 


hair, it is a glory to her? for her hair is 
of’ a covering. 


and _ profligacy — Reticulumque 
comis auratum ingentibus im- 
plet, Sat. ii. 96. In the East, 
men usually shave the whole 


as the last climax of effeminacy head, leaving only one long lock. 


PaRAPHRASE oF ΟπΠΑΡ. XI. 2—15. 


I row come to the regulations on particular subjects, which I laid 
down, and which on the whole you have well observed ; but there 
are exceptions which I shall proceed to notice. 

First, there is the disuse of the head-dress by the women, in 
their public prayers and prophesyings. The gradations and 
distinctions of nature are not destroyed by Christianity ; on the 
contrary, the order of the successive stages of life and being ts 
more clearly revealed by the opening of new spheres above the 
range of this visible world. Christ is the ruling and control- 
ling power, the universal prototype of every man, as the man is 
of the woman, and as God is of Christ Eimself. Now, the 
best illustration of all these relations is that of the head to the 
body ; for this reason, the human race, the Christian society, 
and every member of each, is represented as part of Christ's 
body ; He being, as tt were, the head from which they derive 
their intelligence, their dignity, their life. The head, there- 
fore, whether of male or female, is naturally invested with 
peculiar importance; and we cannot treat with indifference 
the customs which enjoin that when the man appears in public, 
and therefore in the public worship of God, his head, which 
represents his Divine Master, is not to be profaned by those 
artificial coverings or ornaments, invented by the effeminacy 
of later times. In like manner the woman is to appear with 
her head, the symbol of her husband, not defrauded of that 
seemly covering which nature suggests by the long tresses 
which it has given her, and which general custom has con- 

Jirmed by making a shaven head the mark of female infamy. 
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Even in the primeval records of the human race, in those 
solemn passages which speak of the first institution of the re- 
lations of the sexes, you will see the grounds of this distinction. 
There we read that, whilst man represents the nature and the 
majesty of God, woman represents the majesty of her husband. 
It is from the uplifted open countenance, the ‘os subjime,’ of 
man, that God is to receive glory; it is from the covered 
head and veiled face of woman created from his side, and 
for hts companionship, that man is to receive glory. There- 
fore his authority ts to be seen visibly resting on her head in 
the covering which shrouds her from the view of those angelic 
beings who, as we read tn those same primeval records, were 
the first to break through the sacred relation of man and 
wife, the first to entice her from that subjection to which God 
had appointed her. It ts not meant that in Christianity 
either man or wife is independent of each other. Each by the 
very fact of their origin ts dependent, one on the other, and both 
on God. 

But it needs no elaborate arguments to convince you of 
this; it is enough to appeal to the mere teaching of nature. 
Think of the degraded effeminate appearance presented by u 
man with long tresses of hair. Think of the glory in which a 
woman seems to be enveloped with her long hair flowing round 
her, the very image of the folds of the hood or mantle which is 
thrown about her in imitation of tt. 


THe ApostLe’s View oF SociaL AND ΝΑΤΙΟΝΑΙ, DIsTINcrIons. 


THE practical effect of this Section on the customs of Christ- 
endom is well known. Whatever may have been its reception 
in the Church of Corinth, the recommendation of the Apostle 
has been so strictly observed in later times, that, in contradis- 
tinction to the practice which prevails in Jewish synagogues 
and Mussulman mosques, no man would, as an ordinary rule, 
Actnai be found ina Christian place of worship with his head 
effect of covered; no female with hers uncovered.' What was 
‘ the Apo- in the first instance laid down as a sanction of the 
commen- Grecian peplum in Christian assemblies, and as a re- 
dation. straint on the first excitement of Christian converts, 


1 Holland is an exception. In their heads during the Psalmody only. 
Dutch congregations, men uncover See Ludovicus Capellus on xi. 
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is now observed in countries to which the details of Greek 
society are wholly unknown, in which ebullitions of wild 
fanaticism are the last evil to be dreaded in Christian worship. 
It is instructive to witness this instance of unconscious obedi- 
ence to the incidental recommendation of one who then felt 
himself called upon to enforce it by a complicated and elaborate 
argument, which has in its turn afforded, by two obscure ex- 
pressions (xi. 10), an occasion for the diligence and ingenuity 
of scholar after scholar in the whole field of philological and 
antiquarian learning. 

But it is of more importance to ascertain the principles 
involved in the Apostolic rule. The first is the asser- principles 
tion that Christianity does not directly affect the social involved: 
relation of the sexes. That it has indirectly affected 1; ls, 
it, is indeed proved by the whole state of domestic so- sexes not 
ciety in modern Europe, in part, doubtless, owing to Sanu. by 
the infusion of Teutonic customs, but in part, at least, Christian- 
owing to the gentleness and tenderness of the Christian *V- 
character, as well as to the direct assertion of the spiritual 
equality of the sexes, not only in the Gospel narrative, but by 
the Apostle himself in his declaration that ‘in Christ Jesus 
there is neither male nor female.’! But here, as in the case ot 
slavery, it was of the highest importance to the success of the 
destined amelioration, that it should take place by a gradual 
development of Christian principles, not by an abrupt revo- 
lution. ‘To what excesses the alleged indifference to the dis- 
tinction of sexes led in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th centuries is well 
known ; and it was, therefore, not without reason that in the 
first burst of excitement which accompanied the announce- 
ment of Christian freedom, the Apostle should throw himself 
across its path, appeal to the earliest records of society, the 
simplest instincts of natural taste and decency, and suppress 
the first outward mark of the exception claimed by Christian 
prophetesses from ordinary social customs. The choice of the 
colour of a flag has been known to turn the tide of human re- 
volution. The rejection of the Grecian head-dress may be 
considered as the triumph of Apostolical order over fanatical 
anarchy. 

And this brings us to the second point worthy of note in this 
advice; namely, the solemn sanction given by the Apostle 


1 Gal. iii. 28. 
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to what might be thought merely a local or national fashion. 
9. Sanction In this instance it resulted in great measure from the 
of legal = importance then attached to the outward manifesta- 
and na- 3 . | 

onal tions of character im costume;' and the same may 
usages. be said of the allusions to dress in other parts of 
the Epistles.? But it is also remarkable as showing how com- 
pletely the Apostle identified himself with what was, as far 
as appears, a merely Grecian custom; belonging in part, in- 
deed, to the Oriental world generally, but in part, peculiar to 
the Greeks. Seeing that it was an ancient national practice, 
he felt that it ought ag fully to receive the sanction of the 
Christian Church, as if it had come down from Abraham or 
Moses. And if the thoughts with which he brings it into 
connexion seem almost too sacred for an occasion and subject 
comparatively so insignificant, we must remember that the vivid 
consciousness of the presence of Christ in all things justified to 
him the outward expression of that which to us can only exist 
inwardly and ideally. To one thoroughly penetrated with the 
religious and serious sense of natural objects, 


the meanest flower can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


And in like manner, to one who lived in the intense conviction 
that on him lay the awful responsibility of bringing the whole 
world into communion with Christ, there was no custom 80 
trivial—the head-dress, the flowing tresses of the woman, the 
relation of husband and wife, the relation of women to society 
in general—that did not recall to his mind their common rela- 
tion to Christ and to God. 


1 See Notes on verses 3, 5, 14. 
3 See xii. 23 ; 1 Tim. ii. 9; 1 Pet, iii. 8; James ii. 2. 
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ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL (σοκττκυςν). 


DIsPUTES IN THE PusBiic ASSEMBLIES, AND ESPECIALLY AT THE 
Lorp’s SupPPER. 


ΧΙ. 16—34. 


In order to enter into the following passage, it is necessary 
to form some conception of the celebration of the Eucharist in 
the Apostolical Church. The earliest recorded instance of the 
practice may be taken as a type of the rest. ‘They continued 
daily, with one accord in the Temple (of Jerusalem), and break- 
ing bread from house to house (κλῶντέο τε Kat’ οἶκον ἄρτον), did 
eat their meat in gladness and singleness of heart, praising God 
and having favour with all the people.’ Acts ii. 46. That 
this has reference to the Communion is clear from the emphatic 
expression of ‘breaking bread,’ repeated from verse 42: 
‘They “ were attending” on the Apostles’ “ teaching,” fellow- 
ship, and breaking of bread, and prayers,’ where the insertion of 
the expression between two directly religious acts, clearly indi- 
cates that it has itself a religious character. ‘ Breaking bread’ 
would be obviously insufficient to describe a common meal; 
whereas, if we suppose it to have been the chief act of the 
Eucharistic Supper, and to have been in fact its earliest name, 
we can understand how it was used to express the whole ordi- 
nance. Compare the recurrence of the same words (ἄρτον 
ἔκλασεν) at the opening of each of the four accounts of the insti- 
tution, and in the allusion to it in x. 16 (τὸν ἄρτον ὃν κλῶμεν). 
From this account, then, we gather two things: (1) That it 
was an act of religious worship; the expression of Christian 
devotion in private, as the Temple service was the expres- 
sion of general devotion in public. (2) That it was in 
some manner either directly connected with or a part of a 
common daily meal. The words ‘daily’ (καθ ἡμέραν), ‘in 
their private houses’ (κατ) οἶκον), ‘partook of their food’ 
(µετελάµβανον tis τροφῆς), conjointly taken, admit of no other 
interpretation. 

With these indications agree all the other passages which 
mention it. In Acts xx. 7, we read that ‘the disciples 
came together at Troas, on the first day of the week to break 
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bread.’ Here again the mention of the first day of the week 
(compare 1 Cor. xvi. 2) indicates something of a religious cha- 
racter in the meeting of the disciples, while, at the same time, all 
the accompaniments are those of an ordinary parting meal ; 
the lateness of the hour, from evening to midnight, and from 
midnight till the break of day; the long conversations (ὁμι- 
λήσας not having yet acquired its historical sense of ‘ preach- 
ing’); the taking of nourishment for the journey, which is 
immediately connected with the mention of the Apostle’s depar- 
ture—c«Adoas ἄρτον καὶ γευσάµενο». . . . οὕτως ἐξῆλθεν, where 
yevoduevos implies not merely ‘eaten,’ but ‘made a meal’ 
(compare Acts x. 10; Luke xiv. 24). 

More doubtful, perhaps, but still in the same direction, is 
the narrative of Acts xxvii. 35, which relates how on board 
the ship St. Paul ‘took bread, and gave thanks to God: and 
when he had broken it, he began to eat. And then were they 
all of good cheer, and themselves partook of the food.’ That 
this was an ordinary meal is obvious ; and as a great proportion 
of the crew were heathens, it could not have been, in the same 
sense as In the two previous passages, regarded as a full cele- 
bration of the Eucharist. But the exact copy of the words of 
the first institution could hardly have occurred, without intend- 
ing to imply that there was at least a pointed reference to it in 
the Apostle’s act. 

The only remaining allusions in the New Testament are 
those contained in this Epistle, which still confirm the practice 
as we find it in the Acts. Thus in x. 16—22, although the 
cup is more prominently brought forward in opposition to the 
heathen hbations, the-main argument implies, as in the Acts, 
that the breaking of the bread was the most significant part of 
the ceremony ; through it the partakers became, or intimated 
that they were, ‘the body of Christ.” In like manner the 
union of the religious with the social element is also apparent, 
both in the comparison with the manna and the water in the 
wilderness—which if used with a higher meaning, were yet in 
the first instance employed for common sustenance—and also 
with the idol feasts which, though connected with sacrifices, 
were yet in themselves social banquets. Hence in both cases 
the expression used is (not ‘ the altar of demons,’ the ‘ altar of 
the Lord,’ but) ‘ the table of demons,’ ‘ the table of the Lord.’ 
So too, the phrases used for the celebration, in x. 16, 30— 
‘ blessing,’ ‘ thanksgiving,’ indicate the thankful offering of the 
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heart to God, and ‘the communion of the body and blood of 
Christ’ (κοινωνία, x. 16) implies a solemn sense of identification 
with Christ ; whilst, on the other hand, the plural expressions 
and the general turn of the argument (x. 4, 16, 17, 21) imply 
that throughout the ceremony, not merely one or two indivi- 
duals, or selected portions of the community, but the whole 
community of Christians as such, with all their imperfections 
and errors bore their part. And a comparison of x. 21 with 
x. 30 indicates that some even conceived it possible to celebrate 
the ‘ breaking of bread’ in the act of partaking of a feast of 
sacrificial food, where heathens were present. 

Such was the institution of which the Apostle proceeds to 
speak in the passage now before us, and which there 7, Ἐν. 
presents substantially the same image. It is a social charist s 
meal, where the hungry looked forward to satisfying Ορος 
their wants (xi. 34), and where some indulged even to excess 
(xi. 21). It is a supper, that is, not merely a morsel of bread 
and a drop of wine taken in the early morning, or in the seclu- 
sion of an Eastern noon, but the regular substantial meal of 
the day; a supper (δεῖπνον, xi. 20, 21) at the usual hour after 
the sun had set, and therefore in its time, as well as in its 
festive accompaniments, recalling ‘the night’ (xi. 23) of the 
original institution, and agreeing with the account of the part- 
ing meal at Troas, in Acts xx. 7. Everything in outward 
form still continued as it was in the earliest recorded instance 
of its celebration, in Acts u.46. But the inward spirit of 
harmony, which, at that time, made it the natural expression of 
the feelings of ‘ those who had all things nm common’ (Acts ii. 
44\—the exulting joy (ἀγαλλίασιφ), the unoffending and un- 
offended simplicity (ἀφελότης), which would then have made 
disputes at such a moment impossible—had now begun to wax 
cold. The sacred meal, which seemed the most fitting expres- 
sion of the whole Christian life, where all things, ‘ whether they 
ate or drank,’ could be done ‘to the glory of God,’ seemed in 
danger of being swallowed up in worldly disputes of precedence 
or even of revelry. That these were the kind of disputes which 
the Apostle here attacks seems clear, ‘both from the context of 
the passage, ‘If any man seems to be contentious,’ ‘I hear 
that there are divisions,’ ‘ parties’ (xi. 16, 18, 19), ‘ among 
you,’ and also from the specific allusions to such discords in 
xi 21, 22, 33. But in what way they originated is difficult to 
perceive clearly. The most probable explanation seems to be, 
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that, 4s in a Greek dining-club' (ἄρανοο), it was often the 
practice for the richer members of the club to supply the wants 
of the poorer; so here the banquet, which was chiefly provided 
by the rich, was designed to be enjoyed by all equally and at 
the same time as an expression of Christian unity. But this 
was not observed; the same distinctions of rank in the Christian 
assemblies, against which St. James (1. 1—4) protests to his 
Jewish hearers, broke out on these occasions in the Gentile 
Church at Corinth; the richer members, following, probably, 
the example of the common Grecian clubs, seized upon the 
portion of the food which they had brought, before the poorer 
members could get hold of it (see xi. 21), alleging, in their 
defence, that they were hungry (xi. 34), and could not wait; 
and the consequence was a scene of general disorder (xi. 21), 
and a complete disruption of the unity which the feast was 
intended to promote. The practice of the Grecian clubs was 
for each guest to eat that which he brought with him in his 
own basket (Athen. vili. 17, p. 365). And the rule recom- 
mended by Socrates in order to prevent disorder (Xen. Mem. 
iil. 14, 1) was, as here by St. Paul, that they should not begin 
to eat till the contents of each basket were placed in public on 
the table. 

It was to put down this practice that St. Paul here brings 
forward more strongly than had been before customary, the 
religious, as distinguished from the social, character of the sup- 
per; and by recalling to their minds the solemnity of the ori- 
ginal institution, Impresses upon them the danger they incurred 
by such desecration of it. Not merely had the order of the 
assembly been disturbed, but the original institution, so empha- 
tically alluded to in x. 16—22, of partaking im one and the 
same loaf, one and the same cup, was rendered impossible. 
The practice mentioned by Ireneus (Fragm. Venice ed. vol. ii. 
Ρ. 10), of offering part of the bread and wine as oblations, was 
probably a vestige of the original Christian practice of placing 
all the food that was brought on the common public table, and 
then partaking of it—a practice here urged by the Apostle, in 
opposition to the heathen custom of the Corinthians.? 


1 See Boeckh’s Public Economy of 167, in his ‘ Prelectio Academica in 
Athens, i. 264. Scholis Cantabrigiensibus habita,’ 
Σ See the remarks of Mr. Blakes- 1849. 
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DISPUTES IN THE PuBLIC ASSEMBLIES, AND ESPECIALLY AT THE 
Loxp’s SUPPER. 


16 Bi δέτις δοκεῖ φιλόνεικος εἶναι, ἡμεῖς τοιαύτην συν- 
ήθειαν οὐκ ἔχομεν, οὐδὲ αἱ ἐκκλησίαι τοῦ θεοῦ. 1" τοῦτο δὲ 
παραγγέλλω, οὖκ ἐπαινών ὅτι οὐκ εἰς τὸ κρεῖσσον GAN’ εἷς 


τὸ ἧσσον συνέρχεσθε. 18 


πρῶτον μὲν γὰρ συνερχοµένων 


ε ο 9p 9 2 , , > ε A ε 4 ‘ 
υμων εν ἐκκλησ LW ακουω σχισ Pata εν υμιν at en, και 


µέρος τι πιστεύω. Set γὰρ καὶ αἱρέσεις ἐν ὑμῖν € 


5 παραγγέλλων οὐκ ἐπαιῶ.. 


. κρεῖττον . . . Ίττο». 


σ 
ναι, Wa 


> ἐν τῇ. 


* Now if any man seem to be contentious, we have no such 
17 custom, neither the churches of God. Now this I declare, 
not praising you’ that ye come together not for the better 
18 but for the worse. For first of all when ye come together 
in the church I hear that there be divisions among you; and 


191 partly believe it. 


16, 17. These verses may be 
referred either to the preceding 
or to the following context. The 
latter seems preferable, as the 
word φιλόνεικος points rather to 
party strife, such as that in verse 
18 and in i. 12; and with this 
agrees the reading of τοῦτο δὲ 
παραγγέλλω otk ἐπαινῶ», A.B.C!. 
F. G. instead of παραγγέλλω» οὐκ 
ἐπαινῶ, C*. D3. E. J. K. or xapay- 
γέλλω, οὐκ ἐπαινῶ, D!.—‘ This 
precept against discord I give, 
not praising you in this re- 


οὐκ ἐπαινῶν refers apparently 
to the words in verse 2,—‘ I praise 
you generally, but not for this.’ 

συνέρχεσθε refers to their meet- 
ings generally. 

κρεῖσσον and ἧσσον» (both pro- 
bably pronounced at this time, as 
in Romaic, with the same sound 
of the Italian ἐ) are apparently 


For there must be ‘sects among you, 


put in juxtaposition, for the sake 
of the play on the sound. Comp. 
the repetition of παρὰ in verse 23. 

18. It would seem from the 
words πρῶτον péy, as well as from 
the stress laid upon the divisions 
in verses 16—19, that he had 
intended to speak at length of 
them here, but had been inter- 


_ rupted by his wish to proceed at 


once to the question of the Lord’s 
Supper, and either did not resume 
it at all, leaving it amongst the 
subjects reserved fur future discus- 
sion in verse 34, or else resumed 
it in a different form in xii. 1. 
"μέρος τι, i. 6. (not merely ‘in 
part,’ but) ‘in great part.’ See 
Thucyd. i. 28, vii. 80. 
ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ, ‘in public assem- 
blies;’ the article omitted as in 
English ‘when you meet in as- 
sembly,’ i. e. ‘ assembly-wise.’ 
19. αἱρέσεις, The context shows 


20 you. 
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ay ε δ / 2, 2 ε A 9 , 
[καὶ] οἱ δόκιμοι φανεροὶ γένωνται ἐν ὑμιν. “ συνερχοµένων 
΄ 


> ε a 9 A 9 9 4 93 9 
ουν υμων επι TO AUTO ουκ εστω κυριακον δεῖπνον 


αγειν' 


91 2 8 | io } ο) λ , 3 a“ al 
ἕκαστος γὰρ τὸ ἴδιον δεῖπνον προλαμβάνει ἐν τῷ φαγεῖν, 
καὶ ὃς μὲν πεινᾷ, ὃς δὲ µεθύει. "μὴ γὰρ οἰκίας οὐκ ἔχετε 


* Om. καί. 


that they which are approved may be made manifest among 


en ye come together therefore into one place, this 


2118 not to eat the Lord’s supper; for im ears every one 


taketh before other his own supper, and one is 
22another is drunken. 


that this is merely an 
vated form of 
σχίσµατα. ‘I believe that there 
are divisions amongst you; for 
there must even (καὶ) be sects, 
in order to test those who are 
really good, and who rise above 
them.’ The word ‘party’ or 
‘sect’ expresses both the more 
neutral gense in which it, is usu- 
ally employed (Acts v. 17, xv. 
5, xxiv. 5, 14, xxviii. 22), and 
the darker sense in which it oc- 
curs here, and in Gal. v. 20; 
2 Pet. Ἡ. 1. Justin Martyr 
(Dial. cum Tryph. 85) attributes 
the words ἔσονται σχίσµατα καὶ 
αἱρέσεις to Christ. 
yap expresses the reason (not 
for the Apostle’s belief, but) for 
the fact. ‘There are divisions, 
for it is a part of God's provi- 
dence that there must be.’ Com- 
pare Matt. xviii. 7, ‘ offences must 
needs come.’ 
20. ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ-- ἅμα, ‘at the 


‘Heresies’ 


same place and time.’ Comp. 
Acts 1. 15, ii. 44, iii. 1. 
oi ἔστιν, κ. τ. λ. ‘In your 


meetings there is no such thing 
as eating the Jord’s Supper; 
for it is rather the case that 
each takes his own supper before 
another, as he eats; and the con- 
sequence is, that whilst one has 
not been able to partake of the 
bread at all, another has even 


ungry, and 


What! have ye not houses to eat and 


drunk to intoxication the wine 


reserved for the end of the 
feast.’ 
κυριακὸν δεῖπνον. ‘Though the 


epithet is here used in contra- 
distinction to Ἰδιο», yet the adjec- 
tival form, as in κυριακὴ ἡμέρα 
(Rev. i. 10), indicates that it was 
already the fixed name of the in- 
atitution. 

21. ἐν τῷ φαγεῖν is ‘in the 
meal.’ For its position at the 
end of the sentence, comp. Vili. 
1], ix. 10, xv. 19. 

The phrase ‘ takes before ano- 
ther,’ implies that each man 
helped himself; that there was 
nothing corresponding to what 
in later times is called ‘an ad- 
ministration of the supper.’ Com- 
pare the expression ‘the bread 
which we break,’ in x. 16. Ter- 
tullian, De Coron. Mil. 8, speaks 


~ of this as the original practice, and 


notices the change in his own time. 

ὃς µέν, ‘the poor man,’ ὃς δέ 
‘the rich man.’ 

µεθύει. The use of this word 
in John ii. 10, shows that it need 
not be always taken of intoxi- 
cation; but this is its natural 
meaning in most passages. 
Matt. xxiv. 49; Acts ii, 15; 1 
Thess. v. 7. 

22, 23. μὴ γὰρ οἰκίας οὐκ ἔχετε; 
‘Why surely ye are not without 
houses !’ 
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9 . 9 Tt 8 . ο A 9 r “A a 
eis τὸ ἐσθίειν καὶ πίνειν; ἢ τῆς ἐκκλησίας τοῦ θεοῦ κατα- 
nr 4 α 
Φφρονείτε, καὶ καταισχύνετε τοὺς μὴ ἔχοντας; Ti" εἴπω ὑμῖν; 


b ε a > ῤ > 9 α 
ἐπαιῶ ὑμᾶς ἐν τούτῳ; οὐκ ἐπαινῶ. 


«ἐγὼ γὰρ παρέλα- 


3 4 ~ 4 a ‘ e “a 9 « a, > “A 
Bov ἀπὸ τοῦ κυρίου ὃ καὶ παρέδωκα ὑμιν, ὅτι 6 κύριος ]ησοῦς 


© Tf ὑμῖν εἴπω ; 


» ἑκαινέσω ὑμᾶε; Ἐν τούτφ obx ἐπαινῶ, 


to drink in? or despise ye the church of God, and shame them 
that have not? What ‘am I to’ say to you? “do I praise you 


23in this? I praise you not. 


For J received of the Lord 


that which also I "commanded you, that the Lord Jesus 


τῆς ἐκκλησίας τοῦ Seov, ‘ the 
whole assembly, which you thus 
divide and distract, and yet in 
which God dwells.’ Comp. x. 82, 
where the phrase is also used 
with regard to the public assem- 
blage for the Eucharist, 

καταισχύνετε, i. e. ‘ by making 
their poverty apparent.’ 

τοὺς μὴ ἔχοντας, ‘the poor.’ 
Compare Luke iii. 11. 

ri εἴπω; ‘what am I to say?’ 
alluding, as in verse 17, to verse 
2. ‘However much you think 
yourselves deserving of praise 
for having kept my commands 
(παραδόσεις), you have not done 
60; for my communication from 
the Lord, which I commanded 
(καρέδωκα) to you, was quite 
otherwise.’ 

ἐγὼ, in  contradistinction to 
their practice—‘ J, whatever you 
may have done or thought.’ 

παρέλαδον ἀπὸ τοῦ κυρίου. The 
word παρά, rather than ἀπό, 
would have been most natural ; 
but ἀπὸ may have been chosen 
here to avoid the triple repeti- 
tion of παρά. The use of the 
words παρέλαδον and παρέδωκα, 
as in xv. 3, is against his deri- 
vation of the fact from imme- 
diate revelation. But the intro- 
Auction of the phrase ‘from the 
Lord’ may perhaps mean that 
he had had confirmed to him by 


revelation, what he already knew 
as a fact. 

23—27. The ensuing verses 
form probably the earliest record , 
of the institution of the Eucha- 
rist, and they contain also the 
earliest recorded speech of our 
Lord. Twenty years, Words of 
indeed, had _ elapsed the insti- 
since their utterance ; tution of the 
but there can be no Eucharist. 
doubt that the Apostle regarded 
them as perfectly authentic. To 
explain them at any length, or 
to adjust their relation to the other 
three versions in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke, would 
be to encroach on questions be- 
longing only to the Gospel nar- 
rative; yet those who are fa- 
niliar with those questions will 
abserve: (1) That their almost 
exact coincidence with the ac- 
count in St. Luke is important, 
as confirming the tradition of 
the author of that Gospel being 
the same as the companion of St. 
Paul. (2) That in this, the most 
ancient record of certainly one 
of the most important speeches of 
our Lord, it is possible to discern 
elements of the discourses in St. 
John’s G , viz. vi. 85—58, 
xv. 1—6. (8) That even in the 
four extant versions of this short 
passage, there are yet verbal vari- 
ations of such an extent as to 
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ἐν τῇ νυκτὶ 7 ᾿παρεδίδετο ἔλαβεν ἄρτον “kat εὐχαριστήσας 


4 8 b α ££ > 4 9 “a 8 4 « σ 
έκλασ εν και εἶπ εν Τουτὸ μου εστι τοσ ωμµα Το υπερ υμων' 


τοῦτο ποιεῖτε εἷς τὴν ἐμὴν ἀνάμνησυν. 
> Add Λάθετε, Φάγετε. 


5 παρεδίδοτο. 


Σδὡσαύτως καὶ TO 
9 Add κλώµενον. 


24the same night in which He was betrayed took bread and 


when He had 


given thanks He brake and said  ‘ this is my 


body, which is ™ for you: this do in remembrance of Me.’ 


show that it was the substance, 
rather than the exact words, 
which the Apostle and the Evan- 
gelists aimed at producing. (4) 
That there is all the appearance 
of a familiar and fixed formula, 
especially in the opening words. 
(5) That it implies on the part 
of his hearers a full acquaintance 
with the history of the Betrayal 
and Passion, as, indeed, the Apos- 
tle himself implies in the phrase 
ὃ καὶ παρέδωκα, and also in the 
previous allusions to the words of 
the institution, in x. 16. 

The word παρεδίδεο in the 
sense of ‘betrayal’ is curious, 
as following on παρέδωκα, in the 
sense of ‘communicated ;’ but 
its frequent occurrence in the 
Gospel narrative for the Be- 
trayal leaves no doubt that such 
is its sense here. Comp. a like 
variation of meaning in 2 Cor. 
li. 7, 8, παρακαλέσαι, παρακαλᾶ, 
Rom. xii. 18, 14, διώκοντες . . . 
διώκοντας. Possibly the play on 
the three compounds of παρά is in- 
tentional. The imperfect tense of 
παραδίδετο expresses ‘the plot 
- was preparing,’—‘ was to be.’ 

ἄρτο», ‘a loaf or cake of 
bread.’ See x. 17. 

24. τὸ σῶμα τὸ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν (A. 
B. Cl.), κλωµενο» (C3, D3. E. Ε. 
G. J. K.), Spurrépevov (D.). Both 
from authority, and from its 
abrupt simplicity, τὸ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν 
is the probable reading,—‘ this 
is my body which is for you.’ 
If so, xAwperoy was omitted be- 


.and in Luke xxii. 20 


cause of the Apostle’s strong 
sense of the ideal or spiritual 
nature of the Lord’s body, us so 
fully expressed in x. 16, 17. The Y 
omission may also have arisen - 
from a fear lest it should contra- 
dict John xiv. 86, ‘A bone of 
him shal] not be broken;”’ for 
which same reason, Spuxrdpevoy 
(‘bruised’) was probably sub- 
stituted in D. If κλωµενον be 
genuine, it is used in reference 
to the breaking of the bread, and 
hence the present tense (comp. 
ὃν κλώμεν, x. 16). The word 
κλώμενος is, however, applied in 
Josephus B. J. ii. 12, to the 
breaking and distorting of the 
body by torture. 
τοῦτο moire, ‘this do, —ap- 
plied both to the bread and the 
cup—must refer to the ‘ thanks- ο 
giving’ just described (εὖχαρι- 
στήσας): ‘Give thanks to God in 
remembrance of Me, in all your 
meals.’ 
The phrase, ‘the cup when 
He had supped,’ here, 
oe The cup 
is the more remarkable, 
because the general de- 
scription of the Gospel narrative 
would lead us to suppose that the 
breaking of the bread as well as 
the blessing of the cup succeeded 
the supper, whereas the emphatic 
insertion of these words between 
the two implies that the bread 
was blessed at the commence- 
ment, and the cup at the end, of 
the supper. That the cup closed 


r 
supper.’ 
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ποτήριον μετὰ τὸ δειπνῆσαι, λέγων Τοῦτο τὸ ποτήριον ἡ 
καινη διαθήκη ἐστὶν ἐν τῷ ἐμῷ αἵματι' τοῦτο ποιεῖτε, ὁσά- 
Kis "ἐὰν πίνητε, eis τὴν ἐμὴν ἀνάμνησω. ὃ ὁσάκις γὰρ "ἐὰν 
ἐσθίητε τὸν ἄρτον τοῦτον καὶ τὸ ποτήριον» πίνητε, τὸν θάνα- 


. ἄν, 


> Add τοῦτο, 


25 After the same manner also the cup when He had supped, 

saying ‘this cup is the new ‘covenant, in my blood: this do 
26 ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me.’ For as 
often as ye eat this bread and drink “the cup, ye "proclaim the 


the meal agrees with the bless- 
ing of the cup after the Paschal 
feast, like a ‘ grace’ at the end; 
as the blessing of the bread had 
been like a ‘grace’ at the be- 
ginning (see Mishna, Pesachim, 
cap. x. 7). 


ἐν τῷ ἐμφ αἵμαι ‘in My 
1 “ blood.’ This form, pe- 
blood. Y  culiar to this passage 


and Luke xxii. 20, 
seems to mean: ‘This cup is 
the new covenant signed or 
written in my blood,’ with a 
double allusion to the libations 
which accompanied every an- 
cient treaty (whence the word 
σπονδαί, ‘libations,’ came to 
mean ‘treaty’ or ‘truce’); 
and also to the blood either of 
sacrifices, or, as in Arabian cus- 
toms (Herod. iii. 8), of the par- 
ties contracting the treaty. Com- 
pare Heb. ix. 15—20. 

‘The new covenant,’ as dis- 
tinct from the Mosaic. See Ex. 
xxiv. 8: ‘Behold the blood of 
the covenant, which the Lord 
hath made with you.’ For this 
use of ἐν τῷ αἵματι, compare 
‘Whom God “set forth” (πρυέ- 
Gero) a propitiation, through 
faith, in his blood’ (ἐν not cic), 
Rom. iii. 25. 

26. ὁσάκις γὰρ ἐὰν ἐσθίητε, κ.τ.λ. 
This verse contains, strictly 
speaking, not the words of our 


Lord, but of St. Paul. But 
the two are allowed to run 
into each other, so that it cannot 
exactly be defined where one 
ends and the other begins. Com- 
pare parallel instances in John 
1]. 16—21, and 81—86. These 
words are emphatically , 
enirotuced, in order Ίο ο. 
indicate the continuance ©” 
and identity of the original meal 
through its subsequent celebra- 
tions: ‘not only on that one 
occasion, but on all future occa- 
sions.’ ‘There may also be the 
further object of showing that in 
the original institution, the in- 
tention was that they should 
commemorate the Lord’s death, 
not only on stated occasions, but 
at all ther meals, ‘whenever 
they ate bread and drank wine.’ 
Two characteristics of the Eu- 
charist are here given: 
(1) καταγγέλλετε. ‘You 
preach, or ‘announce,’ 
according to the con- 
stant usage of the word 
(ii, 1, ix. 14, Acts passim). 
‘The Lord’s Supper is a living 
sermon; an acted discourse.’ 
(2) It was intended to supply, 
by a visible memorial, the ab- 
sence of the Lord, ‘ un- , 
til He come,’ the sense 
being brought out more 
strongly by the near expectation 


‘Show 
forth the 
Lord’s 
death,’ 


un 
He come.’ 
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τον τοῦ κυρίου καταγγέλλετε, ἄχρις οὗ "ἐλθῃ. " ὥστε ὃς 
ἂν ἐσθίῃ τὸν ἄρτον ' ἢ πίνῃ τὸ ποτήριον τοῦ κυρίου ἀναξίως, 
ἔνοχος έσται τοῦ σώματος καὶ “TOU αἵματος τοῦ κυρίου. 
Ἰβδοκιµαζέτω δὲ ἄνθρωπος ἑαντόν, καὶ οὕτως ἐκ τοῦ ἄρτου 


« Add ἄν». 


27 Lord’s death till He come. 


>» Add τοῦτον. 


ο Om. τοῦ. 


Wherefore whosoever feats "the 


bread ‘or drinks "the cup of the Lord unworthily, ‘will be 
28 guilty of the body and “the blood of the Lord. But let a man 
prove himself, and so let him eat of "ιο bread and drink of 


of His return. Comp. Matt. 
xxvi. 29. 

Both points are well expressed 
by Bengel: ‘Hec memoria est 
intima et vividissima, ut est 
liberorum erga parentes, sponse 
vel conjugis erga maritum, fra- 
tris erga fratrem, cum fide, amore, 
desiderio, spe, gaudio, obsequio 
conjuncta, summam statfis Chris- 
tiani complexa. Hec ratio viget 
a clausulé ultimi cum discipulis 
convivii usque ad adventum. 
Hoc mystertum duo tempora ex- 
trema conjungit.’ 

27. This is the conclusion: 
‘Therefore he who partakes of 
this feast unworthily, is guilty 
of a sin against the body and 
blood of Christ.’ As in x. 16, 
he had referred to the original 
words of Christ to show of what 
they partook; so here he refers 
to the same words, to show against 
πο, Sd ἩἩ μἳ 

+, 1Ώ Vi. ’ » He 

worthily.’ chown that sensuality 
was @ sin against the temple of 
the Spirit, and in viii. 12, that 
indifference to another's welfare 
was a sin against Christ, so here 
he shows that to partake of the 
Christian meal in a manner un- 
worthy of ite meaning, was to 
offend against the majesty of 
what Christ had Himeelf called 
His body and His blood. 

ἡ xivy, ‘or drink’ (Β. C.D. 


E. F. G. J. K., Vulgate, Italic 
and Syriac versions), 
is the true reading, ‘Or drink.’ 
‘Whoever partakes of 
either part of the feast unwwor- 
thily,’ implying, like the words 
‘after supper,’ in verse 25, that, 
in his conception of the supper, 
the bread and the cup were not, 
as now, inseparably united} but 
that the cup succeeded the bread 
after a long interval; and that 
therefore a profanation which 
might apply to one, would not 
of necessity apply to the other. 
Probably from the wish to accom- 
modate the text to the change of 
custom, or from hostility to the 
Roman Catholic practice of ad- 
ministering the bread without the 
cup, the English translators have 
unwarrantably rendered #, ‘ and.’ 
καί for ἤ occurs only in A. and 
in 8 cursive MSS. 

ἔνοχος is usually followed by 
a dative; but in the New Testa- 
ment more frequently, as here, 
by a genitive. IJ¢ is used of the 
punishment incurred by guilt (as 
in Matt. xxvi. 66; Mark xiv. 
64; Heb. ii. 15), of the law in- 
fringed by guilt (James ii. 10), 
and of the tribunal which awards 
the punishment (Matt. v. 21, 22). 
The present case presents a 
mixture of the two last uses. 

28, 29. ἄνθρωπος, see on iv. 2. 
In this and the followmg verses, 
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2 , \ 2 A / (ζω: 396 δρ ἐσθι ν 
ἐσθιέτω καὶ ἐκ τοῦ ποτηρίου πινέτω' Ρὸό γὰρ ἐσθίων καὶ 
πίνων " κρῖμα ἑαυτῷ ἐσθίει καὶ πίνει, μὴ διακρίνων τὸ σῶμα." 


« Add ἀναξίω». 


b Add τοῦ Κυρίου, 


e9'the cup: for he that eateth and drinketh ™ eateth and 
drinketh "judgment to himself, "if he do not *discern’ the * body. 


* Or judge. 


the phrases, δοκιµαζέτω ἕἑαντόν, 
διακρένων τὸ σῶμα, διεκρένοµεν ἔαυ- 
‘Discern- τούς, appear to express 
ingthe the same act; whilst 

y- the consequences of the 
omission of this act are ex- 
pressed by κρῖμα ἐσθίει, and ἐκρι- 
νόµεθα. διακρίγω is used in this 
passage for the sake of the play 
upon xplvw, ‘ to judge’ (see verses 
17 and 23); but in iteelf it 
never means ‘to judge’ in the 
sense of ‘condemning,’ but, as 
here, only in the sense of ‘ dis- 
tinguishing’ or ‘ discerning.’ 
(Comp. xiv. 29, where it is used 
of the distinguishing of true 
from false prophets.) The sense, 
therefore, will be: ‘Let every 
one examine the stute of his 
heart and mind, i. e., to see whe- 
ther he is likely to be guilty of 
the profanation here condemned ; 
for, if he does not so examine 
himself, if he does not discern 
that the body of the Lord is in 
himself, and in the Christian so- 
ciety, if he does not discern in 
the united loaf the likeness of 
the united Christian society, 
then heavy judgments will fol- 
low.’ This is harsh; but not 
more so than other explanations, 
and it has the advantage of giv- 
ing a uniform sense to διακρίνω 
throughout, and of agreeing with 
the Apostle’s final conclusion in 
verse 384, ‘The body of Christ,’ 
here as elsewhere in the Apo- 
stle’s language (see the Introduc- 
tion to x. 16), is not the literal 
frame of the Lord, but the body 


which He has left behind Him on 
earth, in the human race—the 
Christian society, or its members 
severally. This general truth 
is here, 88 in x. 17, and in the 
passages there quoted from the ΄ 
Fathers and the Liturgy, stated 
in regard to the Eucharist, as if 
St. Paul saw in our Lord’s words, 
‘This is my body,’ a declaration 
that the bread or loaf which He 
broke was the symbol of the spi- 
ritual Body, composed of the 
many grains of Christian souls, 
combined in one unbroken mass. 
If this truth were recognised, 
then the Lord’s Supper would 
be properly celebrated; but, if 
Christians regarded themselves 
as having no connexion with 
their brethren, the Supper would 
be profaned, and turned into a 
common meal. This meaning is 
strengthened by the true reading 
of A. B. ΟΙ. omitting τοῦ κυρίου, 
which is found in Οἱ. D. E. F. 
G. J. K. Had the Apostle meant 
to say that ‘the body’ spoken 
of was in any peculiar sense the 
personal body of Christ, he would 
not have left it thus ambiguous, 
but would have added the words 
of ‘the Lord Jesus,’ or expres- 
sions to that effect. As the text 
stands, though he doubtless refers 
back to ‘the body of the Lord,’ 
in verse 27, the phrase is so ge- 
nerally expressed as to leave to his 
readers the application to them- 
selves or to the whole society. 
This is also the probable reason 
for the omission of all reference to 
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δοδιὰ τοῦτο ἐν ὑμῖν πολλοὶ dobeveis καὶ ἄῤῥωστοι, καὶ 
κοιμῶνται ἱκανοί. Ὁ εἰ "δὲ ἑαυτοὺς διεκρίνοµεν, οὐκ ἂν ἐκρι- 
νόµεθα. ™ xpwopevor δὲ ὑπὸ κυρίου παιδευόµεθα, ἵνα μὴ 
σὺν τῷ κόσμφ κατακριθῶμεν. ὥστε, ἀδελφοί μου, 
συνερχόµενοι εἰς τὸ φαγεῖν ἀλλήλους ἐκδέχεσθε, εἰ "τις 
πεινᾷ, ἐν οἴκῳ ἐσθιέτω, ἵνα μὴ eis κρῖµα συνέρχησθε. τὰ 
δὲ λοιπὰ ὡς ὧν ἔλθω διατάξοµαι. 


® γάρ. b ϱἶ δέ τις, 


80 For this cause many ‘among you are weak and sickly’, and 

31™some sleep. *But if we would "discern® ourselves, we should 

83 πού be "judged: but when we are judged we are chastened 

‘ by the Lord, that we should not be "judged to condemnation’ 

33 with the world. Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come to- 

34 gether to eat tarry one for another. * If anyone hunger, 
et him eat at home, that ye come not together unto "judgment. 
And the rest will I set in order "whenever I come. 


* Or judge. 


the ‘cup’ and ‘the blood.’ And of discerning our own condition 


thus the translation of the Athi- 
opic Version, ‘if his soul be not 
pure, though not an exact ver- 
sion of the words μὴ διακρίνων 
τὸ σῶμα, truly represents their 
spirit. 

ἀναξίως, ‘unworthily,’ though 
expressing the sense more clearly, 
is superfluous, and rests only on 


the authority of Ο5. D. E. F. G. 


J. K. 

30. In the sicknesses and 
deaths which prevailed at Co- 
rinth the Apostle calls upon the 
Corinthians to witness the judg- 
ments on their profanation of 
the Supper. It may be that 
these sicknesses were the direct 
consequences of the excesses 
which seem implied in verses 22 
and 84; but in any case, there 
must have been some connexion 
not evident to us, which would 
lead the Corinthians to recog- 
nise the truth of his remark. 

ἄῤῥωστοι, & stronger word than 
ασθενεῖς. 

31. ‘If we were in the habit 


rightly, we should not be incur- 
ring these judgments from God.’ 
This is the force of the imperfect 
tenses. Comp. Gal. i. 10; Heb. 
viii. 4; Luke wu. 39; xvii. 9. 
For the general meaning see note 
on verses 28, 29. 

The position of ‘ourselves’ 
(éavrovc) makes it emphatic. 

It is impossible in English to 
reserve the play on the words 
κα, ἐκρινόμεθα, and κατα- 
κριθῶμε». 

82. κρίνω is here represented 
as a middle stage between δια- 
κρίνω and κατακρίνω. For the 
contrast of κρίνω and κατακρίνω, 
compare xpépevoe and καταχρώ- 
µενοι, Vil. 81; ἔχοντες and κατέ- 
χοντες, 2 Cor. vi. 10. For the 
general idea, compare v. 5; 1 
Tim. i. 20: παρέδωκα τῷ curarg, 
iva παιδευθῶσι μὴ BAacgnpety. 

- 88. ἐκδέχεσθε, ‘wait for the 
arrival of the poorer brethren,’ 
as in xvi. 11. Compare verse 
21. This is the practical con- 
clusion of the whole subject. 
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PARAPHRASE OF Ο0ΒΑ». XJ. 16—34. 


1 now proceed, in the second place, to condemn the party spirit 
and divisions which prevail in your public assemblies ; which 
must indeed be expected, because it is necessary that the good 
should be thereby tested; but of this hereafter. One of the 
most fatal instances of these divisions is that between the rich 
and poor, which takes place at the meal where you celebrate 
the Last Supper of the Lord. You remember the account 
of its original institution as I communicated it to you from 
Christ Himself ; you remember how He called the bread His 
body, and the cup the covenant sealed by His blood; and how 
He spoke of it as continuing for a memorial of His death 
until His return. Every unworthy celebration of this meal, 
therefore, is a sin against His body and blood. His body is 
the whole Christian Society ; it is in yourselves, if you will 
but look for it there. To partake of the supper without 
this consciousness of solemn communion with Him and with 
each other, 1s to provoke those judgments of sickness and 
death which have in fact been so frequent amongst you. To 
judge ourselves is the only way of avoiding the judgment of the 
Lord, whose institution we else profane ; as His judgment by 
these outward misfortunes is the only way to save us from 
that heavier judgment which awaits the unbelieving world. 
Therefore, to sum up the matter practically, remember that in 
these feasts you must wait for each other ; and those who come 
merely for the sake of eating and drinking, had eae take 
their meals privately at home. 


Tae Apostte’s VIEW OF THE Lorp’s Supper. 


Ir has been truly said, though with some exaggeration, that 
for many centuries the history of the Eucharist might be con- 
sidered as a history of the Christian Church. And certainly 
this passage may be regarded as occupying in that history a 
point of remarkable significance. On the one hand, it shows 
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us the most sacred ordinance of the Christian religion as it was 
Celebra- celebrated by those in whose minds the earthly and 
aia the heavenly, the social and the religious aspect of life 
as a social Were not yet divided asunder. We see the banquet 
meal, spread in the late evening, after the sun had set behind 
the western ridge of the hills of Achaia; we see the many 
torches! blazing, as at Troas, to light up the darkness of the 
‘upper room,’ where, as was their want, the Christian com- 
munity assembled ; we see the couches laid and the walls hung,? 
after the manner of the East, as on the night of the betrayal ; 
we see the sacred loaves,’ each representing, in its compact 
unity, the harmony of the whole society; we hear the blessing 
or thanksgiving on the cup,‘ responded to by the thunder of the 
joint ‘ Amen ;’ we witness the complete realisation in outward 
form, of the Apostle’s words, suggested doubtless by the sight 
of the meal and the sacrament blended thus together, ‘Whether 
ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.’® ‘Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father 
by Him.’® Perhaps the nearest likeness now existing to this 
union of social imtercourse with religious worship, is to be 
found in the services of the Coptic Church. The Eucharist is 
there indeed even more divested of its character of a supper, than 
in the Western Churches. But there is an air of primitive 
freedom, and of innocent enjoyment, blended with the prayers 
of the general service, which, bearing as it does the marks of 
long antiquity, conveys a livelier image of the early Christian 
assemblies than anything which can be seen in Europe.” 

This is one side of the picture; but there is another side, which 
Disorders 2™Mparts to this passage its peculiar interest. Already 
attendant the difficulties of bringing an ideal and an actual life 
on this together make themselves felt. As the falsehoods of 
οσα  Ananias and Sapphira profaned the community of 
tion; and property at Jerusalem, so the excesses and disorders 


es ~ of the Corinthian Christians profaned the primitive 


medy. celebration of the Eucharist. The time was come, 
when the secular and the spiritual had to be disentangled one 
1 λαμπάδες ἱκαναί, Acts xx. 8. 6 Col. iii, 17. 
3 ἀναγεῖον ἑστρωμένον, Matt. xiv. 7 Such at least was the impression 
5. derived from the one occasion on 
5 1 Cor. x. 17, xi. 29. which I witnessed the worship of 
4 xiv. 16. the Copts in their cathe at 


5 x, ο]. Cairo. 
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from the other; the ‘simplicity’ and ‘ gladness’ of the first 
Apostolical communion was gradually to retire before the 
Apostolical rebuke. The question arose whether the majesty, 
the tenderness, the awe of the feast should be lost in a senseless 
orgy; and it is (humanly speaking) by means of this verdict of 
the Apostle against the Corinthian Church, that the form of 
the primitive practice was altered, in order to save the spirit 
of the original institution. It is of the more importance to 
remember the extent of the danger to which the celebration of 
the Eucharist was then exposed, because a great part of its 
subsequent history would seem to be a reaction, in part just, in 
part exaggerated, against the corruption which then threatened 
it; a reaction encouraged by the extreme severity with which 
that corruption is denounced by the Apostle, and which was 
itself called forth by the greatness of the crisis. By the begin- 
ning of the second century,‘ The Lord’s Supper’ had Gradual 
ceased to be a ‘supper,’! and was celebrated by day, πε 
although in some Egyptian cities the practice of par- of --.. 
taking of it on the evenings of Saturday still con- tion. 
tinued in the fourth century.? Instead of the practice, according 
to which every member of the congregation took of the elements 
himself, after the time of Tertullian * the administration was 
confined to the chief minister. The social meal was divided 
from it under the name of ‘ Agape,’ or ‘ Love-feast,’ but still 
continued to be celebrated within the walls of churches as late 
as the fifth century, after which it disappears, having been 
already condemned by councils on account of abuses similar to 
those here described at Corinth.‘ The daily celebration as re- 
corded in the Acts had already ceased, if not before, at least 
in the second century, when it was usually confined to Sundays 
and festivals.© Thus the Eucharist became more and more set 
apart as a distinct sacred ordinance; it withdrew more and 
more from the possibility of the Corinthian desecration, till at 
last it was wrapt up in the awful mystery which has attached 
to it, in the highest degree, in the Churches of the East, 
but in some degree in the Churches of the West also, both 


' Plin. Ep. x. 07. tury is probably to be ascribed, not 
* Sozomen, A. E. vii. 19, to a restoration of the primitive 
* Tert. De Cor. Mil. 8, feeling, but to the increasing im- 


* Bingham’s Antiquities, book xv. portance attached to a ην 
ch. 7. participation in the consecrated ele- 
§ The subsequent revival of the mente. 
daily celebration in the fourth cen- 


<. 
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Protestant and Roman Catholic. Beginning under the simple 
name of ‘ the breaking of bread,’ and known from this Epistle 
by the social and almost festive appellations of the ‘Com- 
munion, and ‘the Lord’s Supper,’—it first receives in Pliny 
the name of ‘Sacramentum,’ and in Justin Martyr that 
of ‘ Eucharistia;’ both, indeed, indicating ideas of strictly 
Apostolical origin, though more closely connected with the 
words, and less with the act, than would have been the case 
in the first Apostolical times; till in the days of Chrysostom 
it presents itself to us under the formidable name of the 
‘ Dreadful Sacrifice.’ 

A study of the two views as now set forth side by side, will 
probably lead to the conclusion that as, on the one hand, the 
general view of the Apostolical practice, its simplicity, and 
Lessons to 105 festivity, have been in later times too much un- 
be derived derrated ; so, on the other hand, the severity of 
from the his denunciation against unworthy partakers has 
he primi- been too generally and too rigorously enforced ; 
oe og because the particular object, and the particular 

™ need of his rebuke at that time, have not been 
clearly understood. The Holy Communion can never be 
again exactly what it was then; and, therefore, although his 
words will always impart to the great ordinance of Christian 
worship a peculiar solemnity, yet the real lesson which they 
convey relates now more directly to such general occasions as 
that out of which his warning grew, than to the ordinance 
itself. The joy and almost merriment of the first Christian 
converts after the day of Pentecost could not now be applied 
to the Eucharist as it was then, without fear of great profane- 
ness and levity. But the record of it implies that with a 
serious and religious life generally there is nothing incom- 
patible in the free play of cheerful and innocent gaiety. In 
like manner, although we cannot without superstition imagine 
that the judgments which the Apostle denounced will fall on 
a desecration of the Communion different in all its circum- 
stances from that which occurred at Corinth, yet there may 
and of the Still be an irreverence towards sacred things, a want 
Apostles Of brotherly kindness, a dullness in discerning the 
rebuke. presence of Christ, even in our common meals, which 
may make us fear ‘lest we eat and drink condemnation to 
ourselves.” And in the Communion itself the Apostle’s words 
are instructive as reminding us that ‘ the body of the Lord,’ 
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ead 


to which he looked, was, as elsewhere in his writings, so 
here, ‘ the body ’ which is represented by the whole Christian 
society. It is an application of our Lord’s words, not the 
meaning of those words themselves: but still it is an applica- 
tion doubly appropriate, first because it represents the unity 
and community of interests, feelings, and affections, which 
the Lord’s Supper, both in its institution and in its continu- 
ance was designed to produce; and, secondly, because that 
very unity of the body of Christ’s disciples is one chief pur- 
pose, constantly attributed im the Gospels and Epistles to the 
Death of Christ, which the Lord’s Supper was specially de- 
signed to show forth. 
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ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL (conrinvep). 


Unity aND VARIETY OF THE SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 
ΧΙΙ, 1—30. 


One of the chief characteristics of the Apostolical age was the 
possession of what are here called ‘ spiritual gifts,’ the signs 
that there was moving to and fro in the Church a mighty 
rushing wind, a spirit of life, and freedom, and energy, which 
stirred the dry bones of the world, and made those who felt 
its influence conscious that they were alive, though all around 
was dead. Before this consciousness of a higher power than 
their own, the ordinary and natural faculties of the human 
mind seemed to retire, to make way for loftier aspirations, more 
immediate intimations of the Divine will, more visible manifes- 
tations of the Divine power. Every believer, male or female, 
old or young, free or slave, found himself instinct with this 
new life, varying in degree and according to the strength of 
his natural character, but still sufficiently powerful to be a 
constant witness to him of the reality of the new faith which 
it had accompanied. It resembled in some degree the inspi- 
rations of the Jewish Judges, Psalmists, and Prophets ; it may 
be illustrated by the ecstasies and visions of prophets and 
dreamers in all religions; but in its energy and universality, 
it was peculiar to the Christian society of the Apostolical age. 
It may easily be conceived that this new life was liable to 
much confusion and excitement, especially in a society where 
the principle of moral stability was not developed commensu- 
rately with it. Such was, we know, the state of Corinth. 
They had, on the one hand, been ‘in everything enriched by 
Christ, in all utterance, and in all knowledge,’ ‘coming be- 
hind in no gift’ (i. 5, 6, 7); but, on the other hand, the same 
contentious spirit which had turned the most sacred names into 
party watchwords, and profaned the celebration of the Supper 
of the Lord, was ready to avail itself of the openings for vanity 
and ambition afforded by the distinctions of the different gifts. 
Accordingly, various disorders arose; every one thought of 
himself, and no one of his neighbour’s good; and as a natural 
consequence, those gifts were most highly honoured, not which 
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were most useful, but which were most astonishing. Amongst 
these the gift of tongues rose pre-eminent, as being in itself 
the most expressive of the new spiritual life; the very words, 
‘ spiritual gifts,’ ‘ spiritual man (πνευματικά, xiv. 13 πνευµατι- 
xds, xiv. 37), seem, in common parlance, to have been exclu- 
sively appropriated to it; and the other gifts, especially that of 
prophecy, were despised, as hardly proceeding from the same 
Divine source. To combat this particular exemplification of 
the factious and disorderly spirit which he had noticed in xi. 
16—19, the Apostle proceeds to show: (a) That all the gifts, 
which were bestowed upon the Church, equally proceeded 
from the Spirit (xii. 1—30). (2) That Love was to be 
their guide in all things (xii. 31—xiii. 13). (ο) That there- 
fore the most useful were also the most exalted gifts (xiv. 


1—25); and (d) That order was to prevail throughout (xiv. 
26—A0). 


γα 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XII. 1--δ. 


XU. 1 Περὶ δὲ τῶν πνευματικῶν, ἀδελφοί, οὗ θέλω ὑμᾶς 

9 A 9 ida 9 arg? 6 R4 8 8 to λ 8 

dyvoew. ᾿οἴδατε ὅτι "| ὅτε] έθνη τε, πρὸς TA ειδωλα τὰ 
* Om. ὅτε, 


Now concerning "the spiritual gifts, brethren, I would 
2not have you ignorant. Ye know that *when ye were 


XII. 1. Περὶ δὲ τῶν πνευματικῶν. 
The construction is the same as 
in vii. 1, 25, villi. 1. πνευματικῶν 
is probably neuter, as in the 
parallel constructions of vii. 1, 
viii. 1, and as in the use of the 
word in ix. 11, xiv. 1. 

οὗ θέλω, ‘I would not have 
you ignorant,’ asin x. 1, xii. 1. 

2, 3. The stress in these two 
verses is laid on the last clause, 
and the argument would probably 
be rendered clearer by a greater 
use of particles, as if it were ποτὲ 
μὲν ἔθνη fre, . . . νῦν δὲ πιστεύον- 


rec. /᾿Ανάθεµα᾽ μὲν /]ησοῦς ) 
οὐδεὶς . . . λαλῶν λέγει, ‘ Κύριος ) 


δὲ ΄ Ἰησοῦς ) οὐδεὶς λέγει εἰ μὴ ἐν 
avevpare ἁγίφ. 

The argument is: ‘ You main- 
tain that the influence of the 
Spirit is confined to its most 
striking manifestations. But you 
know that, by the mere fact of 
your conversion, you passed from 
a state where all was dead and 
dumb, to a state of life and con- 
scious speech. Such being the 
contrast of your former and your 
present state (6.0), I remind you 
(γνωρίζω, compare xv. 1), that 
as certainly as no true prophet 
or speaker with tongues (ἐν πνεύ- 
pare 9εοῦ λαλῶ», compare xiv. 2) 
can utter the words which re- 
nounce the Name of Jesus, so the 
words by which we acknowledge 
His sovereignty, and thereby pass 


from heathenism to Christianity, 
simple as they sound, are gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, no less than 
those more remarkable gifts 
which usually claim to them- 
selves the name.’ 

2. ὅτι ὅτε, A.C. D.E. J.3 ὅτι 
B. Ε. G. If ὅτε is kept, the con- 
struction is an anacoluthon. 

Two things are expressed by 
this verse: (1) The dead ‘Dumb 
silence of the state of idols.’ 
heathenism, the ‘idols’ or images 
standing ‘dumb,’ ‘ voiceless’ 
(ἄφωνα), with neither mouths to 
speak, nor ears to hear, silent 
amongst their silent worshippers : 
‘The oracles are dumb.’ This 


- is contrasted with the music and 


speech of Christianity, ‘ the 
sound as of a mighty rushing 
wind ’ (Acts ii. 2): ‘the voice of 
many waters,’ which resounded 
through the whole Church in 
the universal diffusion of those 
gifts of which he was here es- 
pecially speaking — prophesying, 
and, above all, of the gift of 
tongues. (2) The unconscious 
irrational state of heathenism, 
in which the worshippers were 
blindly hurried away by 

some overruling power of ‘Even 
fate, or evil spirit of 11 , 
divination, or priestly : 
caste, without any will or reason 
of their own (ἀπαγόμενοι ὡς 
ἂν ἤγεσθε), to worship at the 
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ἄφωνα ὡς ἂν ἤγεσθε ἀπαγόμενοι. ὃδιὸ γνωρίζω ὑμῖν ore 
οὐδεὶς ἐν πνεύµατι θεοῦ λαλῶν λέγει Ανάθεµα "]ησοῦς, καὶ 
οὐδεὶς δύναται εἰπεῖν "Κύριος ]ησοῦς, εἰ μὴ ἐν πνεύματι ἁγίφ. 
ἐδιαιρέσεις δὲ χαρισµάτων εἶἰσίν, τὸ δὲ αὐτὸ πνεῦμα. “Kat 


5]ησοῦ». 


Ρ κύριον ᾿Ιησοῦ». 


Gentiles, carried away unto these dumb idols even as ye were 


sled. . 


. Wherefore I "make known to you’ that no ‘one 


speaking by the Spirit of God "saith ‘*Cursed is Jesus’: and 
no Tone can say ‘*T'he Lord Jesus,’ but by the Holy ‘Spirit. 
4Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit; 


shrines of these inanimate idols. 
This is contrasted with the con- 
sciousness of an _ in-dwelling 
Spirit, moving in harmony with 
their spirits, and controlled by 
a sense of order and wisdom. 
Possibly in these words there 
was the further intention of im- 
pressing upon them the supe- 
riority of the conscious over the 
unconscious gifts of the Spirit. 

8. The words ᾿Αναάθεμα ᾿Ιησοῦς 
‘Jesus and Κύριος Inaoie (accord- 
anathe- ing to the reading of A. 
saa B. C., which produces a 
much livelier sense), were pro- 
bably well known forms of speech. 
‘Jesus is accursed,’ would be the 
test of renouncing Christianity, 
either before the Roman tribunal 
(compare ‘maledicere Christo,’ 
in Plin. Ep. x. 97), or in the 
Jewish synagogue; probably the 
latter, if one may judge from the 
word ‘Anathema.’ ‘ Jesus is the 
‘J Lord,’ would be the form 

caus 9 . 
the Lord’ Of professing allegiance 

to Christ at baptism, 
as ‘He commanded them to be 
baptized in the name of the 
Lord,’ ‘they were baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus,’ 
Acts x. 48, xix. 5. For a 
similar formula applied to attest 
the presence or absence of the 
Spirit, compare 1 John iv. 2, 3. 
If there be any difference in- 


tended between the ‘ Spirit of 
God’ and the ‘ Holy Spirit,’ it is 
that the first is a more general 
expression, the latter confined 
to the Spirit as animating the 
hearts of Christians. 

4-6. The connexion is: ‘If 
every utterance of a Christian is 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, then 
we must allow that a vast va-. 
riety of gifts may all proceed from 
the same Spirit,—a vast variety 
of services exist under the same 
Master, whose sovereignty was 
acknowledged by means of that 
Spirit,—a vast variety of effects 
proceed from the same God, who 
acts by that Spirit.’ 

δέ is not ‘ but,’ as in opposition 
to what has been said, but ‘ now,’ 
as something said in addition. 
The first clause alone is essential, 
as depending directly on the pre- 
vious assertion with regard to 
the Holy Spirit; the second is 
suggested by the words ‘ Jesus is 
the Lord;’ the third, by the words 
‘the Spirit of God.’ But, al- 
though suggested in the first in- 
stance by the immediate context, 
the threefold division also refers 
to the distinction of the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit, else- 
where either expressly or by 
implication brought forward in 
the New Testament. The three 
parts of the sentence are re- 


214 FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. XII. 6—11. 

διαιρέσεις διακονιῶν eioiv, καὶ 6 αὐτὸς κύριος' ὃκαὶ διαιρέ- 

σεις ἐνεργημάτων εἶσίν, 6 δὲ αὐτὸς" θεὸς 6 ἐνεργῶν τὰ πάντα 

ἐν πᾶσιν. Ἱ ἑκάστῳ δὲ δίδοται ἢ φανέρωσις τοῦ πνεύματος 

πρὸς τὸ συμφέρον. δᾧ μὲν γὰρ διὰ τοῦ πνεύματος δίδοται 

λόγος σοφίας, ἄλλῳ δὲ λόγος γνώσεως κατὰ τὸ αὐτὸ πνεῦμα, 
5 αὐτός ἐστι. 


sand there are ‘diversities of ‘ministries, ‘and the same Lord ; 
é6and there are diversities of workings, but it is the same 
7 God *who worketh all in all. But the manifestation of the 
6 Spirit ‘to ‘each one’ is given’ "for profit’. For to one is 
given by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the 
9word of knowledge ‘according to the same Spirit; to another 


spectively different phases of gifts is the same, 80 alao is the 


the same idea,—‘ gifts, services, 
effects,— the Spirit, the Lord, 
God.’ The gifts are spoken of 
primarily as proceeding from 
the Spirit, because they are re- 
garded as its most direct mani- 
festations ; what is sometimes 
called receiving ‘the gifts of the 
Spirit’ is in other passages 
called receiving ‘the αρ. 
(See Acts x. 44, 45, 47; Gal. 
iii. 2, 5; Acts vii. 17, 18.) 
Then, viewed as tnstruments in 
the hands of a higher power, 
the modes of their employment 
are considered as services (δια- 
κονίαι) rendered to Christ the 
Lord and Master of all believers. 
Lastly, in their effects (ἐνεργή- 
para) on the world, they are 
considered as drawing all their 
efficiency from God, the cause 


of all power: the gift of the 


Spirit may exist, the work in 
which it is employed may be the 
service of Christ; but God alone 
can enable it to produce its due 
effect. Comp. in. 5, 6: ' Paul 
and Apollos are ministers (διά- 
xovot): they planted and watered ’ 
with the gifts of the Spirit, ‘ but 
God gave the increase.’ 

7. ‘As the source of these 


object: namely, the benefit of 
others.’ As the previous sen- 
tence is inserted to repel the 
general assertion of an inequa- 
lity of gifts, ao this is inserted to 
repel the disparagement of pro- 
phesying in particular. -.For 
this sense of τὸ συμφέρον see 
x. 23. 

8—10. He now proceeds to 
give at length the proof of the 
Gth and 7th verses, returning 
once more, in the 1111, to the 
same general conclusion, that 
the gifts, however various, had 
a common Divine source. 

The following enumeration in- 
cludes three divisions. 

(1) Mental ‘ gifts.’ 
ledge ’ is spoken of as ΄ 
such ini. 5,6. Andso . ’ 
‘Wisdom’ in Jamesi. 1dge, ond 
5; Eph.i. 17; Col. i. 
9; and ‘ faith’ in Luke xvii. 5, 
are described as sought and re- 
ceived from God, in language 
more emphatic and distinct than 
is used in speaking of ‘love,’ 
‘hope,’ or other more general 
virtues. For the explanation of 
‘wisdom’ and ‘knowledge,’ 
see 11. 6, 7. ‘Wisdom’ (σοφία) 
expresses something more dis- 


© Know- - 


11 οἱ ton 
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δἑτέρῳ [δὲ] πίστις ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ πνεύματι, ἄλλῳ δὲ χαρί- 
σµατα ἱαμάτων ἐν τῷ “evi πνεύµατι, Τὸ ἄλλῳ δὲ ἐνεργήματα 
δυνάµεων, ἄλλφ" προφητεία, addy” διακρίσεις πνευμάτων, 


ἑτέρφ" γένη γλωσσῶν, ἄλλῳ δὲ 


1ο 


“διερμηνεία γλωσσῶν' 


πάντα δὲ ταῦτα ἐνεργεῖ τὸ ἓν καὶ τὸ αὐτὸ πνεῦμα, διαιροῦν 


5 αὐτῷ for έν). 


» Add δὲ. 


* ἑρμηνεία, 


faith, "m the same Spirit; to another the gifts of healing, 
107m the Aone Spirit, to another the working of miracles, to 
another prophecy, to another discernments* of spirits, to 
another divers kinds of tongues, to another the interpretation 


same 


es: but all these worketh that one and the self- 
pirit, dividing to Teach one severally as He ‘wills, 


* Or Judgments. 


cursive and argumentative, as in 
St. Paul; ‘knowledge’ (γνῶσις) 
something more intuitive, as in 
St. John. ‘ The word,’ or ‘ ut- 
terance’ (λόγος) is added, to 
express that it was through 
their communication in teaching 
that these gifts became known. 
(Comp. i. 5.) ‘ Faith,’ or unsha- 

ken trust in God, which 
‘Faith’ in the Epistles to the 

Romans and Galatians is 
described as changing the heart, 
is described here, in xili. 2; in 
Matt. xvii. 20; and Luke xvii. 6, 
as expressing itself in preterna- 
tural energy. 

(2) As ‘wisdom and know- 
ledge ’ are the basis of ‘ prophesy- 
ing and divers tongues,’ so faith is 
the basis of ‘gifts of healing and 
miracles,’ and hence the immedi- 

ate transition to these. 
‘Healing.’ ‘ Gifts of healings’ 

(χαρίσματα ἱαμάτων). 
The plural is used to express the 
healing of various disorders. That 
this was amongst the most com- 
mon of the extraordinary gifts 
may be inferred both from its 
frequent mention in the Acts, 
and also from James v. 14: ‘ Is 
any sick among Του, &c. 


‘ Effects of miraculous powers’ 
(ἐνεργήματα δυνάμεων). The pa- 
rallel in verse 28, where ‘ powers’ 
(δυνάμεις) alone is used, shows 
that this, and not ‘ effects,’ is 
the emphatic word. δυνάμεις 
expresses not the miracles them- 
selves, but the power or virtue 
residing in him who worked 
them, and ἐνεργήματα δυνάμεων 
is therefore the full expression 
for these powers displaying them- 
selves in action, as λόγος σοφίας 
indicates wisdom displaying it- 
self in utterance. 

(3) For prophecy and the gift 
of tongues, see xiv. 1. The dis- 
cerning of spirits (i. e. the dis- 
crimination between those pro- 
phetical gifts which were true 
and those which were false) 
stands in the same relation to 
prophecy, as the interpretation 
of tongues to the gift of tongues. 

11. He here again sums up 
their variety by reasserting their 
unity. The word ‘ worketh’ 
(ἐνεργεῖ) is here applied to the 
Spirit as it had in verse 6 been 
applied to God; the personal 
agency of the Spirit being here 
more strongly expressed than in 
verse 4, as is also implied in the 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. XII. 12—21. 


12 Ud ν 8 ο 
καθάπερ γὰρ τὸ σῶμα 


ἕν ἐστιν καὶ µέλη πολλὰ ἔχει', πάντα δὲ τὰ µέλη τοῦ σώ- 
A 9 S 
patos” πολλὰ ὄντα ἐν ἐστιν σῶμα, οὕτως καὶ ὁ χριστός' 
18 καὶ γὰρ ἐν ἑνὶ πνεύµατι ἡμεῖς πάντες εἰς ἓν σῶμα ἐβαπτί- 
y 3 A » 9 ¥ ΑΦ 3 9 0 
σθηµεν, εἴτε ]ουδαῖοι etre Ἕλληνες, etre Sovdor etre ἐλεύ- 
a 
θεροι, καὶ πάντες 'ἓν πνεῦμα ἐποτίσθημεν. “Kat γὰρ τὸ 


5 ἔχει πολλά. 


> σώματος τοῦ évéds. 


ο cis dy. 


12 For as the body is one and hath many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being many, are one body, so 
18 also is Christ: for "in one Spirit ‘also "were we all baptized 
into one body, whether Jews or "Greeks, whether "slaves or 
14 "freemen; and "were all made to drink one Spirit. For the 


words ‘as He wills’ (καθὼς βού- 
λεται), where the verb, although 
united to a neuter noun, implies 
that its subject is a person. 

12. The argument is con- 
firmed by the analogy 
of the spiritual to the 
natural body. Accord- 
ing to the metaphor s0 
strongly brought forward in this 
Epistle, ‘ Christ’ is here used for 
the Christian Society, by which 
His body is represented. See x. 
17, xi. 29. 

13. This explains and gives 
the reason for the former expres- 
sion. ‘I say, so is it with Christ; 
for by the one Spirit which we 
partake we were baptized into 
the one body of Christ.’ 

‘In one Spirit’ (ἐν évt rvevparc) 
refers to the idea of ‘baptism by 
the Spirit,’ ‘ plunged, enveloped 
in the rushing blast of the Divine 
breath.’ 

‘Into one body’ refers to the 
formula, ‘ into the name of Christ.’ 
Compare Matthew xxviii. 19. 

‘Whether Jews or Greeks,’ 
&c. This must be introduced 
only as being the kind of unity 
most prominently represented in 
baptism. Compare Galat. iii. 27, 
28: ‘As many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ have 


Analogy of 
the human 
body. 


put on Christ. There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, their is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female, for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus.’ 

ἓν πνεῦμα ἐποτίσθημε», ‘ were 
all made to drink one Spirit.’ (J. 
reads ἐφωτίσθημεν for éxorloOnper, 
8 curious instance of the use of 
φωτίζω for Barrifw in ecclesias- 
tical Greek, in which this va- 
riation originated.) This is an 
amplification of the preceding ; 
πγεῦμα rising above σῶμα, as 
ἐποτίσθημεν above ἐθαπτίσθημεν. 
‘We were made partakers, not 
only of the outward body, but 
of the inward life and Spirit 
which animates it (comp. Eph. 
iv. 4: ‘there is one body and 
one Spirit’), we not only passed 
through the waters of baptism, 
but the Spirit by which we were 
baptized passed into us; we were 
penetrated by it through and 
through, even into our inmost 
spirits.’ There is in ἐποτίσθη- 
µεν the double sense of ‘ were 
watered,’ which connects it with 
baptism, and ‘were given to 
drink,’ which connects it with 
the idea of nourishment, and 
possibly, therefore, with the cup 
of the Lord’s Supper (comp. x. 
4). The same play on the word 
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σῶμα ovK ἐστιν ἓν µέλος, ἀλλὰ πολλά. éay εἴπη 6 πούς, 
"Ore οὐκ εἰμὶ χείρ, οὐκ εἰμὶ ἐκ τοῦ σώματος, οὗ παρὰ τοῦτο οὐκ 

a ; » 4. 

ἔστιν ἐκ τοῦ σώματος. ‘Kat ἐὰν εἴπῃ τὸ οὓς, Ore οὖκ εἰμὶ 
ὀφθαλμός, οὐκ εἰμὶ ἐκ τοῦ σώματος, οὗ παρὰ τοῦτο οὐκ 
¥ > 9. 0 17 3 ολ 8 ~ 3 0 Xr 3 α 
ἔστιν ἐκ τοῦ σώματος. “ci ὅλον τὸ Tapa ὀφθαλμός, ποῦ 
© 2 , > o> 3 , Ae ¥ 18> 5) δὲ ὁ θεὺ 
ἡ akon; εἰ όλον ἀκοή, ποῦ ἡ ὄσφρησις; 5 νῦν δὲ ὁ Beds 
ἔθετο τὰ µέλη, ἓν ἕκαστον αὐτῶν ἓν τῷ σώματι καθὼς 
3 19 3 δὲ 8 ΄ a \. ~ 8 ο 
ἠθέλησεν' ei δὲ ἦν [τὰ] πάντα ἓν µέλος, Tov τὸ σῶμα; 
201] δὲ λλ Ἆ ‘ aN a Se a 21,2 δ , 

νυν δὲ πολλὰ [μὲν] µέλη, ἓν δὲ copa. ov δύναται 


5 γυνί. 


15 body ‘also is not one member, but many. If the foot shall 

say, ‘ because I am not the hand, I am not of the body,’ Ait is 
16 not‘on that account” not of the body. And if the ear shall say, 

‘ because I am not the eye, I am not of the body ;’ “it is not ‘on 
17 that account’ not of the body. Ifthe whole body were an eye, 

where were the hearing ? if the whole were hearing, where were 
isthe smelling? But now God ‘set the members, every one of 
19them in the body as He "willed: and if they were all one 
20member, where were the body? but now are they "indeed 
21many members, but one body. And the eye cannot say unto 


appears in ii. 6, where the 
phrase ‘Apollos watered’ (ἐπό- 
Ττισεν) conveys the first of these 
meanings, and the phrase, ‘I 
fed you with milk’ (γάλα ὑμᾶς 
ἐπότισα), conveys the second. 

14—18. In order to answer 
the argument of those who main- 
tained that the gift of tongues 
was the only manifestation of the 
Spirit, he enlarges on the neces- 
sity of variety in the constituent 
parts of the human frame, and 
the acknowledged use of each. 

14. καὶ yap gives the reason for 
πάντες in the previous verse. ‘I 
say that we all received life and 
strength from one Spirit, for so 
also it is in the human body, 
which does not consist of one 
limb, but of many.’ 

15. οὗ παρὰ τοῦτο οὐκ ἔστιν, 
‘It is not, therefore, no part of 
the body.’ παρὰ τοῦτο, ‘on this 
account,’ ‘ along of this.’ 


18. νῦν δέ. “ But as it is (as 
the human frame is really con- 
stituted) there is not one predo- 
minant sense or faculty, but 
many.’ 
καθὼς ἠθέλησεν, i. e. § not ac- 
cording to man’s fancies but 
God’s pleasure.’ 

19. In the previous verses, he 
has set forth the variety of the 
human frame; in these, 19—26, 
with a view to the confusion 
which arose out of the exagge- 
rated estimate of one gift in the 
Corinthian church, he sets forth 
its unity. ποῦ τὸ copa; ‘ What 
would become of the organisation 
of the body as a whole?’ 

20. νῦν δέ. As in verse 18. 

21. Asa practical consequence 
of this joint variety and unity in 
the human body, he sets forth 
the mutual dependence of the 
different senses and limbs ; again, 
with the view of reproving the 


918 
[δὲ] * 
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6 ὀφθαλμὸς εἰπεῖν τῇ χειρί Χρείαν σου οὐκ BS jj 
2 8 


πάλιν ἡ κεφαλὴ τοῖς ποσίν Χρείαν ᾿ ὑμῶν οὐκ ἔχω' 
Toho μᾶλλον τα 2 δοκοῦντα μέλη” τοῦ σώματος ὁ θωέστφα 


ὑπάρχειν ἀναγκαῖά ἐστιν, 28 


καὶ ἃ ἃ δοκοῦμεν ἆ ἀτυμότερα εἶναι 


T ov td ώματ ος, εδ οὗτοις T ιμὴν πο σ οτέραν 7 εριτίθεµεν, καὶ 


τὰ ἀσχήμονα ἡμῶν εὐσχημοσύνην περισσοτέραν ἔχει, * Ἱτὰ 
δὲ εὐσχήμονα ἡμῶν ov χρείαν ἔχει. ἀλλὰ ὁ θεὸς συνεκέ- 


25” 


* Om. 6. 


βασεν τὸ σώμα, τῷ p "ὑστερουμένῳ περισσοτέραν δοὺς τιμήν, 
ἵνα μὴ ᾖ σχίσµα ἐν τῷ σώματι, ἀλλὰ τὸ αὐτὸ ὑπὲρ 


> ὑστεροῦντι. 


the hand ‘I have no need of thee,’ nor agam the head to the 


22 feet ‘I have no need of you:’ ag 
4 bers of the body which seem to 


much more those mem- 
rweaker are necessary, 


23and those members of the body, which we think to be less 
honourable, upon these we bestow more abundant honour, and 
24 our Tunseemly parts have more abundant ‘seemliness, "and our 
*seemly parts have no need. But God "tempered the body 
together, having given more abundant honour to that part 
25 which lacked, that there should be no "division in the body, 


contempt with which the gifts 
of teaching were regarded by 
those endowed with the gift of 
tongues. 

22. ἀλλὰ πολλφ paddoy. ‘ Not 
only do the hand and foot stand 
in need of each other, but even 
the feeblest and humblest parts 
of the body are by common con- 
sent invested with an artificial 
dignity, as if to compensate for 
their natural insignificance or 
unseemliness:' alluding to the 
almost universal instinct of fit- 
ness or of decency which has 
dictated, on the one hand, the 
use of ornaments; on the other 
hand, the necessity of clothing. 

The passage indicates the same 
strain of argument as forms the 
basis of xi. 3—15, appealing to 
the natural feelings of men on 
the subject of dress. 

Τὰ ἀσθενέστερα, ἀτιμότερα, a- 
σχήµονα, are best left undefined, 
as the Apostle has left them; 


the words being accumulated and 
varied designedly, so as to in- 
clude all parts of the human 
frame, without particularly spe- 
cifying any. 

ὑπάρχειν here seems to retain 
its classical sense, ‘to be in their 
own nature weak ;’ distinguished 
from εἶναι in verse 23, ‘to be 
by general consent unhonoured.’ 

23. τιμὴν weperiOepev. The 
word περιτίθεµεν (comp. Matt. 
xxvii. 28; Mark xv. 17) points 


‘to dress; and if 2ο, τιμὴν may pos- 


sibly have been suggested by the 
passage in Gen. xx. 16, where 
it is used by the LAX. for ‘a 
covering of the eyes.’ 

The covering of the body, and 
uncovering of the face, 18 Ῥτο- 
bably one chief point of the con- 
trast. 

24. 6 Séoe συνεκέρασεν, ‘God 
through these natural instincts 
provided a compensation.’ 

25. The particular expres- 
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ἀλλήλων μεριμνώσιν τὰ µέλη. Kat εἶ "τι πάσχει ἓν 

µέλος, συμπάσχει πάντα τὰ µέλη etre δοξάζεται ἐν µέλος, 

συγχαίρει πάντα τὰ µέλη. * ὑμεῖς δέ ἔστε σώμα χριστοῦ 

καὶ µέλη ἐκ µέρους. “Kat οὓς μὲν έθετο ὁ θεὸς ἐν τῇ 
* καὶ εἴτε 


but that the members should have the same care one for 
another. And whether one member suffer, all the members 26 
suffer with it; or one member be honoured, all the members 
rejoice with it. Now ye are the body of Christ and mem-27 
bers in particular. And God ‘set some in the church, first 28 


sions used here, σχίσµα, μεριμνῶ- 
σι», πάσχει, Sokalera, συγχαέἑρει, 
‘division,’ ‘care,’ ‘ suffering,’ 
‘glory,’ ‘joy,’ may all be taken 
for the physical and involuntary 
sympathy of the human frame, as 
Chrysostom explains συγχαίρει, 
‘The mouth speaks, and the eyes 
laugh and sparkle.’ But they 
also indicate that the Apostle’s 
mind was chiefly fixed on the 
moral application of these natu- 
ral phenomena; and that in this 
application he has strayed be- 
yond the limits of the particular 
subject of the gifts into the con- 
templation of Christian unity 
generally, of which he had spo- 
ken in verses 14—-19. Compare 
verse 13. And the momentary 
fervour by which this passage is 
distinguished from the rest of 
the argument arises from the 
consciousness of his own intense 
sympathy, as already described 
in viii. 18, ix. 19—22, and as 
given almost in the same words 
in 2 Cor. xi. 28, 29: ‘That 
which cometh upon me daily, 
the care (ἡ μέριμνα) of all the 
Churches., Who is weak (τίς 
ἀσθενεῖ) and I am not weak ?’ 
26. δοξάζεται, ‘glorified.’ If 
this has any precise reference 
to the parts of the body, it is 
another illustration of the signi- 
ficance (as in verse 23, xi. 2— 


14) which the Apostle attaches to 
the ornaments (as crowns, &c.) to 
which it probably would allude. 
27. ὑμεῖς δέ sore σῶμα Χριστοῦ 
καὶ µέλη ἐκ µέρον.. The greater 
elevation of the previous passage 
had prepared the way for the 
transition from the statement of 
the analogy to its moral applica- 
tion. ‘But you, the Christian 
society,—as distinct from the 
bodily organisation, of which I 
have just been speaking,—you 
are, collectively speaking, the 
body of Christ; as, individually, 
you are His limbs.’ Compare 
vi. 15: ‘know ye not that your 
bodies (i. e. your individual bo- 
dies) are members of Christ ?’ 
28—30. This general appli- 
cation is now unfolded in detail: 
οὓς μὲν ἔθετο ὁ Seog ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, 
corresponds to »ῦν δὲ ὁ Φεὸς ἔθετο 
τὰ µέλη, in verse 18: ‘ As in 
the natural body He placed 
the various limbs, so “in the 
Church” (ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ being 
used with especial reference to 


.the public meetings, comp. xi. 


20) He placed men endowed 
with different gifts.’ It is evi- 
dent from the context, and from 
comparison with the parallel 

e in Eph. iv. 11—16: 
(1) that he is speaking here, 
not of offices, but of gifts: (2) 
that the gifts which he enume- 
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3 4 ~ 3 4 4 ΄ , 

ἐκκλησίᾳ πρὠτον ἀποστόλους, δεύτερον προφήτας, τρίτον 

διδασκάλους, ἔπειτα δυνάµεις, ἔπειτα" χαρίσματα ἰαμάτων, 

ἀντιλήψεις, κυβερνήσεις, γένη γλωσσών. "μὴ πάντες 
΄ 


8 


A 


ἀπόστολοι; μὴ πάντες προφῆται; μὴ πάντες διδάσκαλοι; 


* dra, 


apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, after that mira- 
cles, ‘after that’ gifts of healings, helps, "insights, “divers 


29 kinds’ of tongues. 


rates, were not enjoyed by two 
or three orders only, but by 
the whole of the Christian so- 
clety. 

οὓς μὲν would naturally have 
required οὓς δὲ in the next clause, 
but the form of enumeration is 
exchanged for πρῶτον», δεύτερο», 
τρίτο», as that again is exchanged 
for ἔπειτα, ἔπειτα. 

ἔθετο refers to the first founda- 
tion of the Church. This enume- 
ration stands midway between 
that of the gifts in verses 8—10, 
and that in Eph. iv. 11; less 
abstract than the first, and (as 
might be expected from its pri- 
ority in time) less concrete than 
the second. To a certain ex- 
tent the gifts of ‘knowledge 
and wisdom,’ correspond to the 
offices of ‘ Apostles, prophets, 
and teachers.’ ‘ Apostles’ are 
placed first, as the founders of 
the Church (comp. Eph. ii. 20, 
and Rev. xxi 14), and as en- 
dowed in the highest degree with 
spiritual gifts. The name ex- 
presses the character of those 
who had either been immediately 
sent forth by Christ Himself, or 
who had been raised to a level 
with the Twelve by direct reve- 
lations from Him. 

For the juxtaposition of ‘ pro- 
phets’ with ‘ Apostles,’ com- 
pare Eph. ii. 20; iv. 11. For the 
word itself see ch. xiv. 


29. διδάσκαλοι  ‘ teachers,’ 


Are all apostles? are all prophets? are all 


These also are noticed in Eph. iv. 
11; Acts xiii. 1, in the 

same order, and by im- ‘Teachers.’ 
plication in Rom. xii. 7. 

The name expresses the function 
of regular teaching or expound- 
ing, as distinct from the inspired 
and impassioned preaching of the 
‘prophets.’ Of all these ‘ gifts’ 
it is the one which approaches 
most nearly to an _ established 
order of clergy. 

For the rest of the gifts com- 
pare verses 9, 10. Two are 
added here, which are 
there not expressly ‘ Helps. 
named, ‘helps’ (άντι- 
λήψεις) and ‘ governments’ (xv- 
βερνήσεις). If, as is possible, 
they designate gifts like those 
mentioned in the analogous part 
of the enumeration in verses 8, 
10; then none are more likely to 
be alluded to than the two here 
omitted, viz., ‘ interpretation of 
tongues ’ (ἑρμηνεία γλωσσῶ»), and 
‘discernments of spirits’ (διακρί- 
σεις Tvevparwv). 

ἀντιλήψις as used in the LXX. 
is not (like διακονία) help minis- 
tered by an inferior to a superior, 
but by a superior to an inferior (see 
Ps. Ixxxix. 18; Ecclus. xi. 12, li. 
7); and thus, whilst inapplicable 
to the ministrations of the deacon 
to the presbyter, would well ex- 
press the various helps rendered 
by those who had the gift of 
interpretation, to the congrega- 
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μὴ πάντες δυνάµεις; ὑὁμὴ πάντες xapiopara ἔχουσιν 
ἰαμάτων; μὴ πάντες γλώσσαις λαλοῦσω; μὴ πάντες διερ- 


μηνεύουσι»; 


30 teachers ? are all miracles? have all the gifts of healing? do 
all speak with tongues? do all interpret? 


tion at large, or to those who 
were vainly struggling to express 
themselves intelligibly in their 
strange accents. κυ- 
βέρνησις, whigh in the 
New Testament occurs 
only here, is in the 
LXX. always used as the render- 
ing of nibiann, ‘ wise foresight,’ 
&c. as in Prov. i. 5, xi. 14, 
xxiv. 6. So in the unpublished 
‘Glosses on the Proverbs,’ 
quoted by Schleusner, it is ex- 
plained as ἐπιστήμη τῶν πραττο- 


“ Govern- 
ments.’ 


µένω», and in Hesychius (appa- 
rently in explanation of this 
very passage), κυβερνήσεις are 
said to be προνοητικαὶ ἐπιστῆμαι 
καὶ Φρονήσες. This meaning 
would exactly accord with the 
‘discernments of spirits,’ and 
thus the two enumerations would 
as nearly as possible coincide; 
and we should then have words 
(otherwise wanting) to which 
the Apostle may be supposed to 
refer in verse 80, ‘Do all inter- 
pret 1) 
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PARAPHRASE OF CHapP. ΧΙΙ. 1—30. 


With regard to the gifts of the Spirit, you must not confine 
your appreciation of them to any one class. If you com- 
pare your present state with the blind unconscious condition 
in which you were before your conversion, you:must be 
aware that even the simple acknowledgment of Christ as 
your Lord, which you made at your conversion, was an 
utterance of the Spirit of God; and you may therefore con- 
ceive that, however various are the gifts bestowed upon you, 
they all equally proceed from the breath of the Spirit; even as 
the services which they enable you to perform are all wrought 
for the one Master whom you acknowledged at your conversion ; 
and as the effects which they produce are produced by the power 
of God from whom the Spirit comes. And as they all issue 
from the same source, so they have all the same end, namely, 
the benefit of others. This unity of origin and object ts in 
no way contradicted by the variety of the gifts, moral, preter- 
natural, or spiritual, and may be illustrated by the analogy 
between the framework of the human body and that of the body 
of Christ, which is the very form assumed by the Christian 
society in consequence of tts partictpation in these spiritual 
gifts. In the human body no one limb or organ is allowed tv 
separate itself from the rest, or absorb the rest into itself, with- 
out self-destruction ; so that, on the one hand, the independence 
of the separate senses is preserved, and, on the other hand, the 
unity of the organisation as a whole; and the consequence of 
this joint variety and unity ts a mutual dependence of the 
several limbs and faculties upon each other, so that even the 
most insignificant and obscure have parts to perform, which the 
general consent of mankind has delighted to honour and adorn. 
Now, what the several limbs are in the natural body, that the 
individuals who compose the Christian society are in the body 
of Christ. Every individual believer has some gift, but not 
the same. There are the Apostles, the messengers of Christ 
Himself, the prophets with thetr inspired utterances, the teachers 
with their ordinary training and learning, the extraordinary 
powers inherent in some, the gifts of healing, the interpreters, 
the discerners of spirits, the speakers with tongues ; these are 
all different from each other, and none need encroach on the 
others’ functions. 
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THe MIRACLES 


AND THE ORGANISATION OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


THis Chapter is the most detailed contemporary record extant 
of the extraordinary powers which manifested themselves in the 
Christian society during the first century. They resolve them- 
selves into two classes: (1) Those which relate to ως 
healing, and which exactly correspond with the de- healing: 
scription of the miracles of Peter and John,! and with 

the allusions in James v. 14, 15: ‘Is any sick among you? 
let him call for the elders of the church; and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord; 
and the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up;’ and in Mark xvi. 18: ‘ They shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover.’ (2) The gifts of 
teaching, which are here classed under the names of 
‘prophets,’ ‘teachers, ‘knowledge,’ ‘ wisdom,’ are 
implied rather than expressly claimed in the authority 
which the narrative of the Acts ascribes to the numerous 
speeches of the Apostles. But to gifts of this kind allusions 
are expressly made in the intimations in Matt. x. 20, and John 
xvi. 13, of ‘the Spirit speaking in the disciples,’ and ‘ guiding 
them into all truth.’ And to the same effect are the passages 
in Rom. xii. 6, 7, 8: ‘ Having then gifts differing according to 
the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us pro- 
phesy according to the proportion of faith; . . . or he that 
teacheth, let him wait on teaching, or he that exhorteth, on 
exhortation ;’ Eph. iv. 7, 11: ‘ Unto every one of us is given 
grace. ... He gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and 
some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers;’ 1 Pet. iv. 
10, 11: ‘As every man hath received the gift, even so minister 
the same one to another. . . . If any man speak, let him speak 
as the oracles of God.’ The Apostle seems to claim this gift for 
himself, both by implication in all his Epistles, and expressly in 
1 Cor. vii. 40: ‘I think that I also (1. e. as well as others) have 
the Spirit of God.’ Of the special gifts of prophesying and 
speaking with tongnes, there will be another occasion to speak 


1 Acts iii, 1—10, v. 12—16, ix. 98-49. 
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in considering the 14th chapter. In the highest development 
of these various forms of the gift of teaching, we find the only 
direct recognition of what in modern language is called ‘in- 
spiration;’ and although the limits of such a gift, and the 
persons in whom it existed, are never clearly defined, the de- 
scription of it is important, because, unlike the other gifts, its 
results can still be appreciated. We cannot judge of the gifts 
of healing; their effects have long since passed away. But we 
can judge of the gift of teaching by the remains which it has 
left in the writings of the New Testament; and these remains 
incontestably prove that there was at that time given to men 
an extraordinary insight into truth, and an extraordinary power 
of communicating it. 

It is important to observe, that these multiplied allusions 
Universal UOPLy a state of things in the Apostolical age, which 
diffusion of has certainly not been seen since. On particular οο- 
these gifts. casions, indeed, both in the first four centuries, and 
afterwards in the middle ages, miracles are ascribed by con- 
temporary writers to the influence or the relics of particular 
individuals; but there has been no occasion when they have 
been so emphatically ascribed to whole societies, so closely 
mixed up with the ordinary course of life. It is not main- 
tained that every member of the Corinthian Church had all 
or the greater part of those gifts, but it certainly appears that 
every one had some gift; and this being the case, we are 
enabled to realise the total difference of the organisation of the 
Apostolical Church from any through which it has passed in its 
later stages. It was still in a state of fusion. Every part of 
the new society was instinct with a life of its own. The whole 
atmosphere which it breathed must have confirmed the belief 
in the importance and novelty of the crisis. 

But yet more remarkable, both as a proof of the Divine 
power and wisdom which accompanied this whole manifestion, 
Modera. 204 also as affording a lesson to after times, is 
tion in the the manner in which the Apostle approaches the 
cag subject, and the inference which he draws from it. 
. spa : His object in enumerating these gifts is, not to en- 

large on their importance, or appeal to them as 
evidences of the Christian faith; it is to urge upon his readers 
the necessity of co-operation for some useful purpose. Such 
a thought at such a moment is eminently characteristic of 
the soberness and calmness which pervade the Apostle’s writ- 
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ings, and affords a striking contrast to the fanatical feeling 
which regards miracles as ends and not as means; and which 
despises, as alien and uncongenial, the ideas of co-operation, 
subordination, and order. 

This chapter has a yet further interest. It is the intro- 
duction of a new idea into the Sacred Volume. It r 
has been truly observed, that the great glory of the trine of. 
Mosaic covenant was, not so much the revelation of secial 
a truth before unknown, as the communication of aa 
that truth to a whole people; the first and only exception 
which the Eastern world presented to the spirit of caste and 
exclusion. But even in the Chosen People this universal 
sympathy with each other, and with the common objects of 
the nation, can hardly be said to have been fulfilled as it was 
intended. 

The idea of a whole community swayed by a common feel- 
ing of interest and affection, was not Asiatic, but European. 
It was Greece, and not Judea, which first presented the sight 
of a πόλις or state, in which every citizen had his own political 
and social duties, and lived, not for himself, but for the State. 
In the Old Testament, the duty of brotherly concord was en- 
forced, not by the lively image of the body and its members, 
but by the wholly different metaphor of the dews of Palestine 
and the priestly oil.'! It was a Roman fable, and not an Eastern 
parable, which gave to the world the image of a ‘ body politic,’ 
in which the welfare of each member depended on the welfare 
of the rest. And itis precisely this thought which, whether in 
conscious or unconscious imitation, was suggested to the Apostle, 
by the sight of the manifold and various gifts of the Christian 
community. 

The image of the Christian Church, which the Apostle here 
exhibits, is that of a living society in which the various faculties 
of the various members were to perform their several parts,— 
not an inert mass of mere learners and subjects, who were to 
be authoritatively taught and ruled by one small portion of its 
members. It is a Christianisation, not of the Levitical hierar- 
chy, but of the republic of Plato. It has become in after times 
the basis, not of treatises on Church government, but of Butler’s 
Sermons on the general constitution of human nature and of 


1 Ps. cxxxiii. 1—8. For the fre- Agrippa, see Heydenreich and Wet- 
uent use of the figure first known _ stein ad loc. 
through the fable of Menenius 


Q 
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human society. The principle of co-operation, as generally 
acknowledged in the economical and physical well-being of 
man, was here to be applied to his moral and spiritual im- 
provement. But there was the fear lest an object so high and 
abstract as the promotion of man’s moral welfare might be lost 
in the distance. Something nearer and more personal was re- 
quired to be mixed up with that which was indistinct from its 
very vastness. ‘The direct object, therefore, of Christian co- 
operation, according to St. Paul, was to bring Christ into every 
part of common life, to make human society one living body, 
closely joined in communion with Christ. And lest this com- 
parison of the Church with the human body might in one re- 
spect lead to error, because there resides such a sovereignty in 
the brain or head, that in comparison of its great activity some 
of the other members may be called passive; therefore the 
functions of the head in the Christian Church are by the 
Apostle assigned exclusively to Christ Himself.’ 

This idea of Christian community in the Apostolical age, 
was kept up, not only by the universal diffusion of the spiritual 
gifts, but by all the outward institutions of the Church; by 
the primitive mode, as already described, of celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper; by the co-operation of the whole community in 
the expulsion or restoration of offenders; by the absence, as 
would appear from this chapter, of any definite form of govern- 
ment or constitution ; and, in the Church of Jerusalem, by the 
community of property. 

Of these institutions most, if not all, had, even before the 
Applica. termination of the Apostolical age, been either 
tion of the greatly modified or had ceased to exist; and the 
Apostic’s gifts, from which the institutions derived their life 
tomoden and spirit, had, as the Apostle himself anticipated, 
society. almost, if not altogether, vanished away. But the 
general truth which their existence suggested to St. Paul is 
still applicable to the natural gifts which constitute the variety . 
of all civilised society. The earliest form of the Christian 
society was, as it were, a microcosm of the world at large; 
what was supplied to it in its first stage by miraculous interven- 
tion, is to be sought for now in the natural faculties and feelings 


1 For this whole subject of the the instructive passages in Armold’s 
idea of the early Church and its re- Fragment on the Church, pp. 149, 
lations to the institutions of later 150. 
times, I cannot forbear to refer to 
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which it has comprehended within its sphere. And therefore 
it is truly a part of Christian edification to apply what St. Paul 
and St. Peter! have said of the diversity and relative im- 
portance and final cause of the first extraordinary display of the 
gifts of the Spirit, to the analogous variety of the gifts of ima- 
gination, reasoning powers, thought, activity, means of bene- 
ficence. Variety and complexity are the chief characteristics of 
civilisation; and it is one of the many indications of the new 
birth of the world involved in the introduction of the Gospel, 
that these very same qualities, by which human society is now 
carried on in nations and in Churches, should thus appear im- 
pressed on the face of primitive Christianity. A new word has 
lately come into existence, to express the necessary interde- 
pendence of men and of nations; but no better definition of 
‘solidarity ’ can be given than the old words here first uttered: 
‘ Whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with 
it; or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice 
with it.’ 


1 Rom. xii. 6—8; 1 Cor. xii. 28; 1- Pet. iv. 10, 11. See Arnold’s Ser- 
mons, vol. ii. 217; vi. 300. 
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LovE, THE GREATEST OF GIFTS. 
ΧΙ. ο]Ι---ΧΠΙ. 19. 


ΤΗΕ Apostle, in the preceding verses, had pointed out the 
necessary variety of the gifts; he had asked indignantly 
whether there was indeed anything in the actual state of 
God’s dispensations to warrant the attempt to subordinate all 
gifts to one; and then it would seem as if, after his manner, he 
suddenly paused. The very fervour of his own rapid questions 
has brought before him vividly the angry jealousy with which 
the Corinthians grasped at one out of these many gifts, and 
that, though the most startling, the least useful. Already, in 
speaking of the Factions, and of the scandals occasioned by the 
sacrificial feasts, he had seen how much they thought of them- 
selves, and how little of others; and he now wishes to urge 
upon them that far above any other gift—far above even the 
gift of tongues, or the gift of knowledge, is the gift of Love, 
which would teach them that the true measure of the value of 
gifts was their practical usefulness. 

On this connexion with the general argument, Bengel well 
remarks: ‘ Characterem amoris, quem Paulus Corinthiis, et 
characterem sapientiz, quem Jacobus item iis, ad quos scripsit, 
cap. lili. 17, attemperavit, utiliter inter se conferas, adhibito 
loco, 1 Cor. viii. 1.’ 

There is no word which exactly renders the signification of 
ο. Αγάπη. ‘Caritas ’ was diverted from its usual meaning 

7 by St. Jerome, to serve this purpose, evidently from a 
feeling that the Latin ‘ amor ’ was not sufficiently spiritual. And 
from this word, in slightly altered forms, have been derived the 
words by which its force has been usually expressed in French, 
Italian, Spanish, Swedish, and English. In itself, ‘charity ’ 
would not be an unsuitable rendering. But in English the 
limitation of its meaning by popular usage has so much nar- 
rowed its sense, that the simpler term ‘ Love,’ though too 
general exactly to meet the case, is now the best equivalent. 
It is used in the German Versions (Liebe), and was used in 
the older English Versions down to 1582, as it is still in the 
present version, wherever it occurs in the writings of St. John. 
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2am become sounding brass or a ‘clanging cymbal. 
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Love, THE GREATEST OF GIITS. 


δι Ζηλοῦτε δὲ τὰ a wa aid τὰ "μείζονα" καὶ ἔτι καθ᾽ 


ὑπερβολὴν ὁδὸν ὑμῖν 


ίκνυμι.. 


ΧΙΙ. 1 ἐὰν ταῖς γλώσσαις 


τῶν ἀνθρώπων λαλῶ καὶ τῶν ἀγγέλων, ἀγάπην δὲ μὴ ἔχω, 
γέγονα χαλκὸς ἠχῶν ἢ κύμβαλον ἀλαλάζον. "»κᾶν έχω 


. τὰ xpelrrova. 


» καὶ édy, 


But seek ‘zealously the 4yreater gifts: and yet show I 
l1unto you a more excellent way. ΧΙΙ. Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and have not ‘Love, I 


31. ζηλοῦτε δὲ τὰ yapiopara ra 
peiZova. ‘The humblest gifts are 
not to be despised; but if you 
are to be envious of any, if you 
are to be desirous of acquiring 
any, desire not the worst, not 
the most useless, but the best; 
such as the gift of prophecy, 
which conduces to the good of 
others.’ That such is the mean- 
ing appears from the parallel in 
xiv. 1, where ‘rather that ye 
may prophesy’ corresponds to 
‘the best gifts’ here. For the 
bad sense implied in ζηλοῦτε com- 
pare verse 4 (ot ζηλοϊι. For a 
similar play on its good and bad 
senses see Gal. iv. 17, ‘ They 
zealously affect you (ζηλοῦσι), 
but not well. ... But it is good 
to be zealously affected (ζηλοῦ- 
σθαι) always in a good thing.’ 
For this qualification of the 
general sentiment which he had 
been expressing just before,.com- 
pare Matt. xxiii. 23: ‘These 
ought you to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone.’ 

καθ ὑπερθολὴν is to be taken 
with ὁδόν. Compare ἁμαρτωλὸς 
καθ ὑπερθολή», like ‘par excel- 
lence, Rom. vii. 19. 


bédv, ‘way of life.’ Compare 


And 


the use of ἡ ὁδὸς for ‘ Christi- 
ΑΠΙ{Υ, in Acts ix. 2, xix. 9, 
23, xxiv. 14, 22. 

XIII. 1—3. There is a climax 
in the passage throughout. 

Without Love the greatest 
gifts are worthless, even though 
they be: 

(1) The gift of tongues, verse 
1 


(2) The gift of prophecy, and 
of knowledge, and of faith, verse 
2. 

(8) The gift of zeal for man 

as shown in outward acts, verse 
3. 
And in each case the conclu- 
sion corresponds to the expres- 
sion used in the first part of the 
sentence. He speaks throughout 
in the first person, as in Rom. 
vii. 7—25, personifying, as it 
were, human nature in himself. 

The gift of tongues is men- 
tioned first, as it was against the 
exaggerated estimate of this that 
he had chiefly to contend. The 
expression is hyperbolical, like 
vill, 13, or Rom. ix. 3, but still 
based on a real feeling. ‘ Though 
the utterances of this gift in- 
cluded all that both worlds could 
express of great and glorious; 
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CHAP. XIII. 3. 7. 


, V 0 \ , / 9 A 9 
προφητείαν καὶ εἰδῶ τὰ µυστήρια πάντα καὶ πᾶσαν τὴν 
α α σ ¥ 
yvacw, καὶ ἐὰν ἔχω πᾶσαν τὴν πίστιν ὥστε Opn ᾿µεθιστάναι, 


ἀγάπην δὲ μὴ ἔχω, " οὐθέν εἰμι. 
5 οὐδέν. 


® µεθιστάνει». 


5 
ὃ"κἄν Yopiow πάντα τὰ 


« καὶ ἐὰν ψωμί(ω. 


though I have prophecy and understand all ‘secrets 


and all knowledge, and 
so that I could remove 


though I have all faith 
mountains, "but have not 


s™Love, I am nothing. And though I "dole away’ all my 


yet without Love to harmonise 
them, they would be but jarring 
and unmeaning discord.’ For the 


phrase ‘men and angels,’ comp. 


iv. 9. 
χαλκὸς ἠχῶν, ‘ sounding brass,’ 
is a general name 
‘Sounding for musical instru- 
ο. ments (not a trumpet, 
for which he would have used 
the word σάλπιγξ, as in xiv. 8). 
ἀλαλάζο», ‘clanging.’ In Ps. 
cl. 5, two different kinds of 


cymbal are spoken of, rendered — 


by the LXX. cupbadrore ebnyoce, 
and κυµθάλοις ἁλαλα γμοῦ, ‘the 
well-tuned cymbal,’ and ‘ the 
loud cymbal.’ The last is the 
one here alluded to. Apion the 
grammarian was called the ‘ cym- 
balum mundi.’ (Plin. Pref. Hist. 
Nat.) The force of the epithets 
depends on the unmeaning cha- 
racter of the sound of cymbals, 
compared with the significance 


ν of real music; compare xiv. 7, 


where the same contrast is im- 
plied between the gift of tongues 
and the gift of prophecy. 

He proceeds next to speak of 
prophecy, as the gift of which he 
himself thought most highly, and 
which he wishes to contrast with 
that of tongues, as spoken of in 
the preceding verse. For its 
connexion, as here, with the gift 
of knowledge and with faith, see 
xii. 8, 9, 10; and Rom. xu. 6. 

2. πάντα τὰ puorhpea, ‘the whole 
range of God’s secrets.’ (An in- 
exact expression for εἰδῶ τὰ 


puornpia πάντα καὶ ἔχω πᾶσαν 
τὴν γνῶσι».) Comp. Rom. xi. 33, 
πᾶσαν τὴν γνῶσιν, ‘all the know- 
ledge in the world.’ 

πᾶσαν τὴν πίστιν, ‘all the 
faith in the world,’ in the same 
sense as in ΧΙ]. 9. For the phrase 
‘to move mountains,’ 
compare our Lord’s 
saying in Matt. xvii. 
20, xxi. 21. It seems to have 
been a proverbial expression. 
Compare the Rabbinical passages 
quoted by Heydenreich ad loc. ; 
and Lightfoot on Matt. xxi. 21, 
where the most distinguished 
teachers are called ‘ uprooters 
of mountains.’ Compare also the 
well-known story of Mahomet, and 
the Eastern proverb, ‘Man may 
go to man, but not mountain to 
man:’ and the legends of similar 
miracles of St. Gregory of Ces- 
area, and of St. Nonnosus in 
Estius. 

οὐθέν εἰμι, ‘though I seem to 
have control over the whole 
spiritual world, I am nothing.’ 

8. From the gift of prophecy, 
with its accompanying graces, he 
proceeds to the outward expres- 
sions of Love itself. 

kay Wwuiow πάντα τὰ ὑπάρ- 
χοντά µου, according to 
the use of Jeuilur in wos 
Rom. xii. 20; Numb. xi. 18, 
may be taken in the general sense 
of ‘supplying food,’ governing, 
like ποτίζω, a double accusative, 
so that here τὸν πτωχὸν must be 
understood. But it may also be, 


‘ Move 
mountains.’ 
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ὑπάρχοντά µου, "κἂν παραδῶ τὸ σῶμά pov iva ᾿καυθήσω- 


* καὶ édy, 


> Lachm. Ed. 1. ἵνα καυχήσωµαι. 


goods, and though I give my body to be burned, and 


according to the etymology, ‘ If 
I divide all my goods into mor- 
sels.’ Coleridge in. a MS. note 
on this passage says: ‘ The true 
and most significant sense is, 
“Though I dole away in mouth- 
fuls all my property or estates.” 
Who that has witnessed the alms- 
giving in a Catholic monastery, 
or the court of a Spanish or 
Sicilian bishop’s or archbishop’s 
palace, where immense revenues 
are syringed away in_ farthings 
to herds of beggars, but must 
feel the force of the Apostle’s 
half satirical ψωμίσω ?’ 

The Received Text and Lach- 
mann, on the authority of C. 
D. G. and the Latin MSS. read 
ἵνα καυθήσωµαι Lachmann in 
his first edition, on the au- 

thority of A.B. reads, 


‘ Give A ἵνα µκαυχήσωμαι If 
my bod 1 vf 
Lad ae 2 rae the former reading, iva 


καυθήσωµαι be correct, 
there is then an allu- 
sion to the Three Children in 
Daniel iii. 28 (xapédwxay τὰ σώ- 
para εἷς πῦρ), or to the martyr 
im 2 Maccab. vii. 5; and the sense 
would be that, as in the first 
clause he excludes services to 
men, 80 here he excludes zeal for 
God. And the warning would ap- 
ply to such spurious martyrdoms 
as took place from time to time in 
the early Church, not from con- 
science, but from ambition. Com- 
pare Cyprian’s Letters; Hieron. 
ad. Gal. v.; and the story (quoted 
by Heydenr. ad loc.), of Sapri- 
cius, a Christian of Antioch, who, 
on his way to martyrdom, refused 
to forgive his enemy Nicephorus. 
And already in the Apostle’s 


time instances of such _ self-im- 
molation were sufficiently well- 
known from Pagan examples; 
as when Calanus burnt himself 
before the army of Alexander, 
and as afterwards Peregrinus the 
Stoic philosopher did the same 
at the Olympic games, in the 
time of the Antonines, and in 
the presence of Lucian, who de- 
scribes it. But on the whole, the 
reading ἵνα κανχήσωµαι (‘that 
I may boast’), seems preferable : 
the construction, though harsh, | 
is borne out by 2 Cor. xi. 16: 
ὡς ἄφρονα δέξασθέ µε, ἵνα κἀγὼ 
µικρόν τι καυχήσωµαι, and the 
sense agrees better with the con- 
text. It would seem to be still 
a@ continuation of the instances 
of self-denying _ beneficence : 
‘Though I sacrifice not only 
my property, but my bodily ease 
and comfort;’ ‘though I give 
up,’ not strictly the life (which 
would be ψυχή», as in Acts xv. 
26), but the means of life; what 
in classical Greek would be βίος, 
as distinct from ζωη. If so, he 
alludes to the hard life which he 
led by his determination to main- 
tain himself by his own labour, 
and which was the especial sub- 
ject of his boasting, as of an ex- 
traordinary merit. Compare ΙΧ. 
27 (ὑπωπιάζω µου τὸ σῶμα), and 
ix. 15, 16, where, as heey he 
applies to it the same expienon 
Kavynpa. 

‘It profiteth me nothing.’ 
This is said to express that, in 
apite of such vast exertions, no 
result follows. Compare Matt. 
xvi. 26: ‘ What shall it profit a 
man to gain the whole world?’ 
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pat, ἀγάπην δὲ μὴ ἔχω, ᾿οὔθὲν ὠφελοῦμαι. 47 ἀγάπη 
µακροθυμεῖ, χρηστεύεται ᾗ ἀγάπη, οὗ ζηλοῖ [7 ἀγάπη], 
οὐ περπερεύεται, οὗ φυσιοῦται, ὃ οὐκ ἀσχημονεῖ, οὗ ζητεῖ τὰ 
ἑαυτῆς, ov παροξύνεται, οὗ λογίζεται τὸ κακόν, Sov χαίρει 


ἐπὶ τῇ ἀδικιᾳ, συγχαίρει δὲ τῇ 
* οὐδέν. 
«Ἠανο not *Love, it profiteth me nothing. 


ἀληθείᾳ, πάντα στέγει, 


rLove suffereth 


long, "Love is kind; *Love envieth not; vaunteth not "her- 
sself, is not puffed up, doth not behave ‘herself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh' ‘not 
6evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth "with the truth, 


4—7. He now drops his own 
example and _ personifies Love 
itself, as in Rom. v.—viii. he 
personifies Sin, Death, and the 
Law, and in 2 Cor. viii. 12, the 
-virtue of Christian Zeal (προ- 
θυµία), and as Wisdom is per- 
sonified in the Books of Proverbs, 
Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus. The 
enumeration of qualities begins 
with especial reference to the 
gifts, and then rises above them, 
like the argument in xii. 10, 11. 

(1) μακροθυμεῖ, χρηστεύεται, οὐ 
ζηλοι. Lachmann’s punctuation 
gives an expressed nominative 
case to each of these first three 
attributes. ‘Love bears long 
with offenders; there is a kind- 
ness in Love; there is no envy 
or jealousy (comp. ζηλοῦτε in ΧΙ]. 
31) in Love.’ 

(2) περπερεύεται, φυσιοῦται, ao- 
χημονεϊ, relate to the humility 
inseparable from true Love. περ- 
περεύεται (from the old Latin 
word ‘ perperus,’ a braggart, see 
Polyb. xxxii. 6, 5, xl. 
6, 2), ‘ shows itself off,’ 
as distinguished from 
ἀλαζονεύεσθαι, which is ‘ to pre- 
tend to qualities which one has 
not.’ (Compare évexeprepevoapny, 
in Cicero ad Att. 1. 14.) 


περπερεύ- 
εσθαι. 


φυσιοῦται, ‘is inflated with 
vanity,’ see vill. 1. 
ἀσχημονει, ‘is disorderly,’ 


“eccentric, apparently with 
the notion of pride implied (as 
in vil. 86), alluding to the dis- 
orders occasioned by the use of 
the gifts. See xiv. 40: πάντα 
εὐσχημόνγως γινέσθω. Chrysostom 
interprets the word, ‘does not 
refuse to perform degrading 
acts,’ as if he had read ἀσχημονεῖ, 
instead of οὐκ ἀσχημονεῖ. 

(3) οὗ ζητεῖ τὰ ἑαυτῆς, οὗ πα- 
pokiverat, ob λογίζεται τὸ κακόν. 
These three indicate the unsel- 
fish placid qualities. - 

οὗ ζητεῖ, ‘ grasps not at her own 
rights’ (what in classical Greek 
is expressed by ἑλασσοῦσθαι), see 
x. 24, 83. 

οὗ παροξύνεται, ‘18 not pro- 
voked to anger.’ 

οὐ λογίζεται, ‘does not impute 
or store up in her calculations 
the injury she has received.’ 

(4) οὐ χαίρει ἐπὶ τῇ aduig, 
συγχαίρει δὲ τῇ ἀληθείᾳ. All 
these qualities express the sym- 
pathy and self-denial of Love for 
others. Injustice and Justice 
(for this is here the sense of 
ἀληθείᾳ as opposed to αδικίᾳ) 
are here personified as well as 
Love, and the sense is, ‘She has 
no pleasure in the advance of 
Wickedness, but she shares the 
joy of the triumph of Goodness.’ 
Compare 3 John, 4. 


πάντα στέγει may be:— 


LOVE, THE GREATEST OF GIFTS. 


πάντα πιστεύει, πάντα ἐλπίζει, πάντα ὑπομένει. 


εἶτε δὲ προφητεῖαι, καταργηθήσονται᾽ 


οὐδέποτε " πίπτει. 
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Νἡ ἀγάπη 


εἴτε γλῶσσαι", παύσονται' εἶτε γνῶσις, καταργηθήσεται. 


® ἐκπίπτει. 


> Note. MS. C. is deficient between γλῶσσαι] and [μέν ἡ τῶν, xv. 40. 


7 beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things en- 


sdureth all things. 


®Love never faileth. But whether there 


be prophecies, they shall "vanish away’; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall 


(1) ‘conceals faults in a neigh- 
bour ;’ according to the general 
sense of Prov. x. 12. 


jeer a στέγω in Ecclus. viii. 
ον 17, is thus used : ‘ Con- 


sult not with a fool, for 
he cannot keep counsel ’ (στέξαι). 
And in classical writings, com- 
pare Eur. Phen. 1214; Soph. 
Phil. 196: Cid. Tyr. 341; Thuc. 
vi. 72. For the sense of the pas- 
sage so understood, compare an 
interpretation sometimes put on 
1 Pet. iv. 8, ἀγάπη καλύπτει 
πλῆθος ἁμαρτιῶν. But καλύπτω 
there, as in James v. 20; Rom. 
iv. 7; Ps. xxxii. 1; Clem. Ep. 
ad Cor. i. 49, is probably used 
for ‘covering,’ not in the sense 
of ‘concealment,’ but of ex- 
piation.’ 

The other sense, however, 
is preferable: (2) ‘bears all 
things,’ i. e. ‘ endures,’ or, ‘is 
proof against,’ ‘all reproaches 
and hardships,’ which is the 
sense of the word in the only 
other parsages where it occurs in 
the N. T. (1 Cor. ix. 12; 1 Thess. 
iil. 15). The metaphor is taken 
from a ship or roof which does 
not leak (isch. Suppl. 134; 
Thuc. ii. 94; Plat. Rep. 621; 
Crit. 111, D.), or troops warding 
off an assault (Thuc. iv. 34; 
Diod. Sic. xi. 32), or ice, bear- 
ing weight (Diod. Sic. iii. 33). 
Cyprian apparently read στέργει 
(by the same confusion of MSS. 


that occurs in Soph. Cid. Tyr. 
11), so as to make the enumer- 
ation of στέργει, πιστεύει, ἐλπίζει 
agree with the subsequent men- 
tion of Love, Faith, and Hope. 

πάντα πιστεύει, εν ἐλπίζει, 
πάντα ὑπομένει. All these words 
relate, in the first instance, to 
the feelings of Love in respect 
to man. ‘She believes all that 
is told her, without mistrust, 
Β1θ hopes all good of every 
one, she endures all vexations.’ 
But the words, πίστις, ἐλπίς, vxo- 
µονή, having acquired a religious 
sense by their frequent use in 
relation to God, here rise above 
their context ; and so the earthly 
sphere within which his view of 
Love has hitherto been confined, 
breaks away, and in the next 
verse he ascends a loftier height 
to tell us of its future fortunes, 
ὑπομένει especially leading him 
to it, by the higher sense which 
it has here, as in Rom. v. 4, and 
which thus distinguishes it from 
στέγει. 

8. ἡ ἀγάπη οὐδέποτε πίπτει. ‘This 
is the last and crowning glory of 
Love, that it is imperishable.’ 

πίπτει, ‘loses its strength ;’ 
so Rom. ix. 6: οὐχ οἷον δὲ ὅτι 
éxréxrweev 6 λόγος τοῦ 9εοῦ, and in 
LXX. Job xv. 33; Isa. xxvii. 1, 
4, where it is applied to the 
fading of flowers. 

Here the description of Love 
closes. But St. Paul now re- 
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ἐκ µέρους yap γινώσκοµεν καὶ ἐκ µέρους προφητεύοµεν: 

10 ὅταν δὲ ἐλθῃ τὸ τέλειον, "τὸ ἐκ µέρους καταργηθήσεται. 
112 ¥ 7 ε , b 2 / « , 

ὅτε ἥμην νήπιος, ἐλάλουν ὡς νήπιος", ἐφρόνουν ὡς νήπιος, 

ἐλογιζόμην ὡς νήπιος' ὅτε γέγονα ἀνήρ, κατήργηκα τὰ τοῦ 
5 τότε τό. > Ss vies ἐλάλουν, otc. 6 ὅτε δὲ. 


g9vanish away. For we know in part and we prophesy in 
Jopart: but when that which is perfect is come, ™ that 
11 which is in part shall ‘vanish aways When I was a ‘babe, I 
spake as a™babe, I understood as a "babe, 1 thought as a 
babe: ° since I ‘am become’ a man, I have "made the things of 


turns to the especial object for 
which he had introduced it, and 
proceeds to contrast the perma- 
nence of Love with the perish- 
ableness of the gifts on which 
they so prided themselves. 

‘Prophecy,’ ‘ tongues,’ and 
‘knowledge,’ are mentioned, as 
being the three already con- 
trasted with Love, in verses 1] 
and 2. 

‘Knowledge’ is taken in the 
sense of the spiritual gift in xii. 
8; and the limitations of it, al- 
though applying analogously to 
all human knowledge, must be 
understood accordingly. 

9. ἐκ pépovc. The stress is on 
these words: ‘Only partial 
glimpses of the truth are re- 
vealed in prophecy; only partial 
glimpses of the truth are received 
in the intuitions of knowledge.’ 
The passage is important, as 
showing a consciousness of the 
imperfection even of revealed 
knowledge. Compare 1 John iii. 
2: ‘It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be.’ 

10. ὅταν δὲ ἔλθῃ τὸ τέλειο». 
We should more naturally say, 
‘When we go to that which is 
perfect.’ He, in expectation of 
the return of his Lord, says, 
‘When that which is perfect is 
come to us.’ 

11. He here once more re- 
turns to himself, as the repre- 


sentative of man in general; and 
the illustration which 
follows is probably sug- 
gested by the word 
τέλειον, ‘perfect,’ ‘ full- 
grown, τέλειος and »ήπιος being 
naturally opposed to each other 
as in ii. 6, ii, 1. In the word 
νήπιος (‘ infant,’ rather than 
‘child’) he follows out his ety- 
mological scent of the word 
(‘ speechless,’ as infans in Latin), v 
and uses it in this passage to 
express the imperfection of the 
loftiest sounds of earth, compared 
with what shall be hereafter. 
The several words used have a 
perceptible, though remote, re- 
ference to the three gifts just be- 
fore mentioned. ‘The gift of 
tongues shall be as the feeble 
articulations of an infant’ (for 
λαλῶ, as applied to those gifts, 
see xiii. 1, xiv. 2—6, 23): ‘the 
gift of prophecy and discern- 
ment of spirits shall be as an 
infant's half-formed thoughts’ 
(φρονεῖν has the double sense of 
‘thoughts,’ and of ‘ wisdom: ’ 
compare the analogous use of 
σοφία and κυθερνήσεις in xii. 8, 
28, in relation to prophecy): 
‘the gift of knowledge shall be 
as the infant’s half-formed rea- 
sonings’ (compare viii. 2: ‘If 
any man think that he knoweth 
anything, he knoweth nothing 
yet as he ought to know’). 


‘ABA 
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΄ 12 ry 3, 8 ¥ 5 > 3 / > > 7 ‘4 
νηπίου. 12 βλέπομεν yap ἄρτι δι ἐσόπτρου ἐν αἰνίγματι,τότε 
δὲ πρόσωπον πρὸς πρόσωπον' ἄρτι ywooKw ἐκ µέρους, τότε 
S32 , θὰ 99 19 δει. , 

ἐἐπιγνώσομαι καθὼς καὶ ἐπεγνώσθην 1 νυνὶ δὲ μένει πίστις 
ἐλπίς ἀγάπη, τὰ τρία ταῦτα" μείζων δὲ τούτων ἡ ἀγάπη. 


12a babe to vanish away’. 


For now we see through a glass 


darkly, but then face to face: now I know in part, but then 
is shall I know even as also [am known. And now abideth Faith 
Hope ' Love these three; but the greatest of these is * Love. 


ὅτε in classical Greek would 
be ἐπειδή. 

12. δὶ ἐσόπτρου may be: (1) 

‘through a window’ 
‘Through (of transparent stone, 
a glass.’ or whatever other sub- 
stance was used for ad- 

mitting light into ancient houses), 
in which case compare the Rab- 
binical saying, ‘ All the prophets 
saw through a dark glass, Moses 
saw through a bright glass.’ 
(Wetstein, Schottgen ad loc.) 

But (2) more probably ‘through 
the means of a mirror,’ as in 
James i. 23; and for the sense, 
compare 2 Cor. iii. 18. Ancient 
mirrors were usually (not of 
glass, but) of polished metal. 
The expression, ‘through (διὰ) 
a mirror,’ may arise from the Ἱ]- 
lusion that what is seen in the 
mirror seems to be behind it, and 
so seen through it. 

ἐν αἰνίγματι, ‘in a dark 
similitude,’ ‘in a mystery’ (in 
the modern sense of that word). 

πρόσωπο» πρὸς πρύσωπο». ‘The 
whole sentence has an allusion to 
the vision of God by Moses, as in 
2 Cor. iii. 18. Comp. 2 Cor. v. 7, 
ov διὰ εἴδους; and Numb. xii. 8: 
στύµα κατὰ στύµα λαλήσω αὐτῷ, 
ἐν εἴδει, καὶ οὗ δι αἰνιγμάτω», καὶ 
τὴν δόξαν κυρίου εἶδε. 

ἐς µέρους, κ. τ. A. Snow my 
knowledge is partial, then it will 
be as full as the Divine know- 
ledge.’ For the same conscious- 
ness of this contrast, see vili. 3; 
Gal. iv. 9; 2 Cor. ili. 5; Phil. 


1, 12. Philo de Cherub. § 32, 
pp. 159, 160: νῦν ὅτε ζῶμεν γνω- 
ριζόµεθα μᾶλλον ἡ γνωρίζοµεν. 

13. Having dwelt on the tran- 
sitory nature of all other gifts, 
he concludes by recapitulating 
what gifts alone are permanent, 
and by declaring that even of 
these Love is the greatest. 

νυνὶ δὲ is (not ‘at this present 
time,’ distinguished from the 
future, which would be οχ- 
pressed as in verse 12 by ἄρτι, 
but) ‘as it is,’ ‘as matters stand, 
amidst the perishable nature of all 
besides.’ (Comp. νῦνὶ δὲ ἔγραψα, 
v.11; νυνὶ δὲ χριστὸς ἐγήγερται,. 
xv. 20.) 

µένει . . . Τὰ τρία ταῦτα, ‘there 
remain unchanged these three 
great gifts, and these three only.’ 
He has already said that Love 
cannot fail; and it would seem 
as if he here recollected the two 
other virtues which he usually 
classes with Love, and wished to 
indicate that they also were im- 
mortal. Comp. 1 Thess. i. 3, 
‘your work of faith and labour 
of love, and patience of hope:’ 1 
Thess. v. 8, ‘the breastplate of 
faith and love; and for an helmet, 
the hope of salvation:’ and Col. 
i. 4, 5, ‘ your faith in Christ Jesus 
and the love which ye have to 
all the saints, for the hope that 
is laid up for you in heaven.’ 
They are specially mentioned as 
being those qualities which most 
evidently raise man to a higher 
world. 
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Such is the variety of gifts set before you; all necessary, none 
to be despised. But if there be any at which you aim with more 
than usual ardour, take those which are really the best ; and 
even tf you attain these, remember that there is a loftier height, 
a serener heaven beyond, in comparison with which all, even the 
best, are as nothing. LOvE alone can prevent the noblest 
utterances of the gift of tongues from sinking into a jarring 
discord; LOVE alone can give reality to the revelations of Ρ70- 
phecy, the intuition of knowledge, the energy of faith; LOVE 
alone can give value even tu. the most heroic outward acts of self- 
denial and beneficence. Look at her as she stands before you, 
portrayed in her full proportions ; look at her kind unruffled 
countenance, so unlike your factions and rivalries; look at her 
freedom from the envy with which you regard each other's gifts ; 
look at her freedom from the display, the false pretensions, the 
vulgar insolence which disgrace your public meetings ; look at 
her refusal to press her own rights, to take offence, or to bear 
malice: how unlike your selfish and litigious spirit; look at 
her sympathy with all that is good; her endurance, her 
trustful and hopeful character, embracing as it does all that 
is greatest in her two accompanying graces, Fa1tH and Hops. 
She continues, and so will they with her. For look, lastly, at 
her imperishable freshness; what a contrast to the transitory 
character of all other gifts. The giftof tongues shall cease of 
itself when the occasion for it is gone. The gifts of prophecy 
and of knowledge, being in their own nature imperfect and 
partial, shall pass away when this earthly system shall pass 
away before the coming of that which is perfect. Then, and 
not before, shall the inarticulate utterances and the half-formed 
conceptions of our present infantine state be exchanged for the 
full-grown faculties of the man ; then, and not before, shall the 
dimly-seen images of the earthly glass be exchanged for that 
perfect vision of Divine things which was enjoyed by Moses 
when he stood with unveiled face on the mount, and received in 
his countenance the reflected glory of God Himself. But till 
that time is come, we can conceive of the future only through 
these three great gifts, which exist now, and will continue here- 
after ; namely, Ε ΔΙΤΗ and Hops, which live as the handmaids 
of the greatest of all, LOVE. 
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Tue APposToLicaL Docrrine oF LOVE. 


Tue foregoing passage stands alone in the writings of St. Paul, 
both in its subject, and in its style. This Epistle finds 4... 

its climax here, as that to the Romans in the conclusion of the 

of the 8th chapter, or that to the Hebrews, in the Epistle. 
1111. Whatever evil tendencies he had noticed before in the 
Corinthian Church met their true correction in this one gift. 
To them, whatever it might be to others,—to them, with their 
factions, their intellectual excitements, their false pretensions, 
it was all-important. Without this bond of Love he felt that 
the Christian society of Greece would surely fall to pieces, just 
as its civil society in former times had appeared to philosophers 
and statesmen to be destined to dissolution, without the cor- 
responding virtue of φιλία or mutual harmony. Therefore, 
although in a digression, he rises with the subject into the 
passionate fervour which in him is only produced by a directly 
practical object. Unlike the mere rhetorical panegyrics on 
particular virtues, which are to be found in Philo and similar 
writers, every word of the description tells with double force, 
because it is aimed against a real enemy. It is as though, 
wearied with the long discussions against the sins of the 


Corinthian Church, he had at last found the spell by which | 


< 


they could be overcome, and uttered sentence after sentence 


with the triumphant cry of ‘ Eureka.’ 

The particular motive for the introduction of the passage in 
this place was, as we have seen, the wish to impress upon his 
readers the subordination of gifts of mere display, such as the 
gift of tongues, to gifts of practical utility, such as prophecy. 
And analogously the same truth still needs to be impressed : 
‘to all but one in ten thousand,’ it has been well said, 
‘ Christian speculation is barren of great fruits; to all but one 
in ten thousand, Christian benevolence is fruitful of great 
thoughts.’ Such is the directly practical result of the chapter. 
But the very style shows that it rises far above any immediate 
or local occasion. On each side of this chapter the tumult of 
argument and remonstrance still rages: but within it, all is 
calm; the sentences move in almost rhythmical melody ; the 
imagery unfolds itself in almost dramatic propriety; the 
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language arranges itself with almost rhetorical accuracy. Wecan 
imagine how the Apostle’s amanuensis must have paused, to look 
up in his master’s face at the sudden change in the style of his 
dictation, and seen his countenance lighted up as it had 
been the face of an angel, as this vision of divine perfection 
passed before him. What then, let us ask, is the nature and 
origin of that new element of goodness, of which this 1s the 
earliest detailed description ? 

In the first place, the word ἀγάπη is, in this sense, altogether 
"Ayden _—sipeeculiar to the New Testament. It is a remarkable 
Ser ea fact that the word, as a substantive, is entirely un- 
New Tes. known to classical Greek. The only passage where 
tament. it is quoted in Stephens’s Thesaurus as occurring, 
is in Plutarch’s Symposium; and there it has been sub- 
sequently corrected by Reiske from ἀγάπης ὢν to the parti- 
ciple ἀγαπήσων. The verb ἀγαπῷν, indeed, is used in classical 
Greek, but im the lower sense of acquiescence, esteem, or 
caressing. It is in the LXX. we first find it employed, 
to designate what we call ‘love;’ and it is there intro- 
duced (probably from its likeness in sound to the Hebrew 
words') to represent 398% and 39) (ahab and agab), both 
words expressive of passionate affection, drawn from the idea 
of panting, aspiring after a desired object. The substantive 
ἀγάπη is used almost entirely for sexual love, namely, in 
Jer. n. 2; 2 Sam. xiii. 15, and throughout the Canticles. It only 
occurs besides, in a more general sense, in Eccles. ix. 1,6. In 
all these instances the word is probably suggested by the Hebrew 
feminine form 7308 (ahabah). In the New Testament, on 
the other hand, when used simply, and unexplained, it is equi- 
valent to benevolence based on religious motives. The Old 
Testament (in the word ahab) exhibited the virtues both of 
conjugal affection and of friendship ‘ passing the love of 
women, asin the case of David; it exhibited also, through- 
out the Psalms, the same passionate devotion transferred from 
man to God; it exhibited, lastly, the same feeling emanating 
from God Himself towards His peculiar people, the spouse of 
His choice, the daughter of Zion. The Greek world exhibited 
in a high degree the virtue of personal friendship, which was, in- 


1 So amongst others fapic is used µκιθάρα for citharos, a harp. See 
as the translation of brah, a palace; Appendix to ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ 
yi, for gat, a ravine, and got, people; § By 
Bipog for bamah, a high place; 
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deed, so highly esteemed, as to give its name (φιλία) to affection 
generally. Domestic and conjugal affection, strictly speaking, 
there was not. The word which most nearly approaches to the 
modern notion of love (ἔρως) expressed either a merely sensual 
admiration of physical beauty, or, in the philosophical language 
of Plato, an intellectual admiration of ideal beauty. The writers 
who at Alexandria united the last efforts of Grecian philo- 
sophy with the last efforts of Jewish religion, went a step in 
one sense beyond both the Old Testament and also the Greek 
literature, though in another sense below them both. Benevo- 
lence to man, 88 man, expressed in the word ‘ philanthropy ’ 
(φιλανθρωπία), occupies a very prominent position in the 
writings of Philo. But whilst this quality breaks through the 
narrow limits in which the passionate yearning of the Hebrew 
dispensation was confined, it loses its intensity. It becomes an 
abstraction to be panegyrised, not a powerful motive to be acted 
upon. 

In contradistinction to all these, and yet the crown and 
completion of all, is the Love, or ὠγάπη, of the New tts mean- 
Testament. Whilst it retains all the fervour of the ing. 
Hebrew aspiration and desire, and of the personal affection of 
the Greek, it ranges through as wide a sphere as the compre- 
hensive benevolence of Alexandria. Whilst it retains the 
religious element that raised the affections of the Hebrew 
Psalmist to the presence of God, it agrees with the classical 
and Alexandrian feelings in making its chief object the welfare 
of man. It is not Religion evaporated into Benevolence, but 
Benevolence taken up into Religion. Its the practical exem- 
plification of the two great characteristics of Christianity, the 
union of God with man, the union of religion with morality ; 
Love to man for the sake of Love to God; Love to God 
showing itself in Love to man. 

It is, perhaps, vain to ask by what immediate means this new 
idea was introduced to the Apostle’s mind; it may be that this 
very passage is the expression of his delight at first 
fully grasping the mighty truth which henceforth was 
never to pass from him. But the impression left by the words 
rather is, that he assumes it as something already known; new, 
indeed, in its application to the wants of the Corinthian Church, 
but recognised as a fundamental part of the Christian revela- 
tion. It is perhaps not too much to say that this is one of the 
ideas derived expressly from what he calls ‘ the revelations of 
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the Lord.’ It is, in all probability, from the great example of 
self-sacrificing love shown in the life and death of Jesus Christ, 
that the Apostle, and through him the Chnstian world, has re- 
ceived the truth, that Love to man for the sake of God is 
the one great end of human existence. ‘ A new command- 
ment He gave unto us that we should love one another, as He 
loved us. Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for another.’ Until Christ had lived and died, 
the virtue was almost impossible. The fact of its having come 
into existence, the urgency with which the Apostle dwells upon 
it, is itself a proof that he had lived and died as none had ever 
lived and died before. This is confirmed by observing that the 
word and idea which thus first appear in the writings of 
St. Paul receive their full meaning and development in 
those of St. John. Tothe minds of both these great Apostles, 
amidst all their other diversities, ‘Love’ represented the chief 
fact and the chief doctrine of Christianity. We can hardly 
doubt that, in the case of St. John, it was drawn from the 
example or teaching of Christ Himself. At any rate, the 
concurrence of the two Apostles in this doctrine is a strong 
testimony to its derivation from a common source superior to 
them both. 

Finally, it is instructive to contrast the Apostolical view of 
Love with the later representations of it :— 

First, the course of language, here as elsewhere, is a 
striking proof of the inferiority of the popular conception of the 
virtue to this its original portraiture. This is exemplified in 
the two senses which the word ‘ Charity’ (derived from the 
Latin ' version of ἀγάπη) has acquired, at least in the English 
language. 

Usually it is employed for ‘almsgiving,’ as in the phrases 
an ‘ act of charity,’ an ‘ object of charity,’ a ‘ charitable insti- 
tution.’ Yet this is the very sense with which the Apostle 
especially contrasts his own employment of the word. When 
he says, ‘though I give my goods to feed the poor, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing,’ it is as though he had 
foreseen the corruption of his own language, and had said, 
‘though I have in its fullest extent ‘“ Charity ” in the sense in 
which the word will hereafter be used, and have not “ Charity ” 
in the sense in which alone it should properly be used, it pro- 


1 See note on xiii. 1. 
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fiteth me nothing.’ And this primitive contrast between the 
inward spirit and the outward expression of Love is the 
more remarkable, because it is specially Eastern religions that 
have tended to make the act of almsgiving stand for the virtue 
of which it is butone form. Of the five articles of the Mussul- 
man creed, almsgiving is the only moral truth. In the Jewish 
religion, at the time of the Christian era, the word correspond- 
ing to ‘duty’ or ‘righteousness’ had been confined, in like 
manner, to outward acts of beneficence.'! In the Greek Church, 
although the word for ‘ Love ’ (ἀγάπη) has been preserved from 
its Western degradation, the word for ‘ Mercy’ (ἐλεημοσύνη) 
has been corrupted into the visible acts of mercy—so much so 
that in the Western languages its original meaning has disap- 
peared ; and we know it now only in ‘ eleemosynary ’ institu- 
tions, or in the more familiar form, ‘ alms,’ in which the out- 
ward contraction is a fitting type of the contraction of the 
inward spirit. Against all these corruptions, as well as against 
the belief, often prevalent in the middle ages, of the necessary 
duty of indiscriminate bounty, the Apostle’s doctrine is a salu- 
tary protest. 

There is another sense in which the English word ‘ Charity ’ 
is sometimes used,—namely, ‘toleration’ or ‘ forbearance,’ 
as when we speak of a‘ charitable construction,’ in ‘ charity 
with our neighbours.’ But this sense, though founded on the 
words which describe Charity as ‘ thinking no evil,’ and ‘ not 
easily provoked,’ inadequately expresses its full signification. 
The mere passive virtue of toleration, though it is a direct 
result of Christian Love, is yet but a very small part of it. 
As there may be almsgiving without Love, so there may be 
toleration without Love. Here, again, our conceptions of 
Charity soon ‘ come to an end,’ but this new ‘ commandment’ 
of Christ and His Apostle ‘is exceeding broad.’ 

Lastly, this Chapter agrees with St. John’s representa- 
tions in setting forth the paramount importance of Christian 
Love as the highest truth and duty of the Christian dis- 
pensation. In the great controversies which have agitated the 
doctrines of Christendom, this supremacy of Love, both as a 
revelation of the Divine essence, and as the duty of man, has 
hardly been recognised. Whilst churches and nations have been 
rent asunder for the sake of proclaiming some statement re- 


1 See note on 2 Cor. ix. 9, 
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specting the nature of subordinate gifts, such as faith and 
knowledge, or of subordinate means of grace, such as the 
sacrament or the modes of Christian worship, few have heeded, 
still fewer have maintained for life and death, the supremacy 
of what the Apostles declare to be the greatest of all gifts, the 
most unfailing of all the ways of approach to God. 

Yet the well-known story of the last words of St. John, that 
in the command of mutual love was contained the substance 
of the Gospel, does not go beyond the declaration of St. Paul, 
that of all the gifts of God, Charity is the most excellent, the 
most immortal; that even Faith and Hope are inferior to Love. 
To a certain extent this truth has been acknowledged in later 
times by the veneration shown to persons who have specially 
exhibited this virtue, whether in its passive form, as Ken, 
Fenelon, Fletcher of Madeley, or in its active form, as Xavier 
and Elizabeth of Hungary. These, rather than Dominic or 
Calvin, Luther or Loyola, are the characters which the world 
especially calls by the name of ‘ Christian.’ This Chapter, 
too, has, even from unwilling witnesses, always commanded 
assent. ‘Nothing, says John Wesley, ‘is more common 
than to find even those who deny the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, yet affirming, “ This is my religion: that which is 
described in the thirteenth Chapter of the Corinthians.” Nay, 
even a Jew, a Spanish physician, then settled at Savannah, used 
to say, with great earnestness, “ that Paul of Tarsus was one of 
the finest writers I have ever read. I wish the thirteenth 
Chapter of his first letter to the Corinthians were wrote in 
letters of gold; and I wish every Jew were to carry it with 
him wherever he went.” He judged (and herein he certainly 
judged nght) that this single chapter contained the whole of 
true religion.’ ! 

‘Deus non est fides,’ says Bengel, ‘ Deus non est spes, sed 
Deus est Amor.’ 


1 Wesley, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 46. 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES AND THE GIFT OF PROPHESYING., 
XIV. 1—40. 


Ar this point of the Apostle’s argument it becomes necessary 
to form some notion of the nature of these gifts and their rela- 
tion to each other. 

I. The gift of ‘prophesying,’ or of the ‘prophets.’ The 
word ‘ Prophet’ (προφήτης) was derived in the first 
instance from the interpreters who spoke forth or το, 
expounded the unintelligible oracles of the Pythoness 
of Delphi, or the rustling of the leaves of Dodona. In ameta- 
phorical sense it was used of poets, as interpreters of the Gods 
or Muses. It was then adopted by the LXX: as the best 
equivalent of the παδί or ‘ prophet’ of the Old Testament. Ac- 
cording to the common Jewish tradition, prophecy expired with 
Malachi; and there is no recorded instance of it between his 
time and the Christian era. It is true that the name is applied 
to Zacharias and Anna, and also to the Baptist and to Christ.! 
But the frequency of the gift was regarded as the special 
sign of a new dispensation, and as such its universal diffusion is 
described at the day of Pentecost. ‘Your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy . . . and on my servants and on my 
hand-maidens 1 will pour out .. . ofmy Spirit; and they shall 
prophesy.’? In the subsequent narrative of the Acts, prophets 
and prophetesses are described in all Christian congregations— 
at Jerusalem, at Antivch, at Cesarea.? In all the Epistles, the 
gift of prophecy occupies a conspicuous place. The Apocalypse 
is called ‘a prophecy,’* and it often mentions ‘the spirit of 
prophecy,’ and ‘ the prophets’ in the Chnistian Church.® In 
all these cases in the New Testament as in the Old, and it may 
be added in the Koran, the prominent idea is, not that of predic- 
tion, but of delivering inspired messages of warning, exhortation, 


1 Matt. xiv. 5, xxi. 11, 46; Mark > Acts xiii. 1; xv. 82; xxi. 0. 
xi. 82; Luke i. 67, 76, ii. 36, vii. 4 Rev. i. 3, xxii. 7, 10, 18. 
26, 28, 39, xiii. 33; John iv. 19, ix. 5 Thid. xix. 10; xi. 3, 6, 10, 18; 
17. xvi. 6; xviii. 20, 24; xxii. 6, 9. 
3 Acta ii. 17, 18. 
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and instruction: ‘ building up, exhorting, and comforting; ’! 
‘convincing, judging, and making manifest the secrets of the 
heart.’? The ancient classical and Hebrew sense prevails every- 
where. Epimenides and Mahomet on the one hand, Elijah and 
Paul on the other, are called ‘ prophets,’ not because they fore- 
told the future, but because they enlightened the present. ὃ 

II. ‘ The gift of tongues’ is a much more difficult subject. 
The most important passages relating to it are (1) Those 
Gitor contained in this Chapter, and the allusions to it 
Tonevrs. in xii, 10, 28, as ‘divers kinds of tongues’ (γένη 
γλωσσῶν), and xiii. 1: ‘ Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels.’ (2) Mark xvi. 17: ‘ They shall speak 
with new tongues’ (yAwooats λαλήσουσι καιναῖς). (3) The 
descriptions of the gift af the day of Pentecost, Acts i. 3 
—21; at the conversion of Cornelius, Acts x. 46; at the 
conversion of the twelve disciples of John the Baptist, Acts 
xix. 6. (4) The more doubtful allusions, Luke xxi. 15: 
‘I will give you a mouth and wisdom, which all your 
adversaries shall not be able to gainsay.’ Eph. v. 18: ‘ Be 
not drunk with wine, wherein is excess (compare Acts ui. 
13); but be filled with the Spirit; speaking “in” yourselves 
(λαλοῦντες gavrois) in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord.’ 
1 Thess. v. 19: ‘Quench not the Spirit; despise not pro- 
phesyings.’ 1 Peter iv. 11: ‘ “ Each one as he” has received “ a 
gift. . . if any “one” speak (λαλεῖ), let him speak as the 
oracles of God. 3 

The only allusion to this gift as still existing after 
the Apostolic times, is in Irenwus‘: ‘ We hear many bre- 
thren in the Church, having prophetical gifts, and by the 
Spirit speaking in all kinds of languages.’ Many speculations 
occur in the later Fathers on the subject; but their historical 
testimony to the nature of the gifts may all be summed up in 
one sentence of Chrysostum, in his comment on this chapter: 
‘ This whole place is very obscure; but the obscurity is pro- 
duced by our ignorance of the facts described, which are such 
as then used to occur, but now no longer take place.’ 

From these data we may attain the following conclusions :— 


1 1 Cor. xiv. 8. in Taylor's ‘Liberty of Prophesy- 
3 Thid. 24, 25. ing.’ 
» So aleo formerly i in English ; as 4 Adv. Heer. vi. @. 
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The gift in question is described as something entirely new 
in the ο ον age. ‘ They shall speak with new 
tongues.’'! The effect on the spectators at the day of = ly? ee 
Pentecost is of universal astonishment.? It is described 
as the special mark following upon conversion 3 (whether imme- 
diately before baptism ‘, or immediately after *). Itis, moreover, 
spoken of as in an especial manner a gift ‘ of the Spirit,’ that is, 
the new manifestation of God in the hearts of Christians. Hence 
its appearance at the day of Pentecost : ‘ They were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other tongues as 
the Spirit gave them utterance.’®, Hence the ‘ speaking with 
tongues’ was the sign that Cornelius had ‘received the Holy 
Spirit.’” Hence, when Paul placed his hands on the disciples 
at Ephesus, ‘ the Holy Spirit came upon them, and they spake 
with tongues.’* Hence the very name of ‘the Spirit’ and 
‘spiritual gifts’ seems to have been appropriated to this gift, 
at Corinth and elsewhere. Compare the argument in xii. 
1—13, and the particular expressions in xiv, 1, 12, 14, 37; 
and perhaps 1 Thess. v. 19; and Eph. v. 18. 

It was closely connected with the gift of prophesying. This 
appears not only from these Chapters where the two , 1. 
are always compared, as being, though different, yet ... with 
homogeneous (see xil. 10, 28; xi. 1; xiv. 1—6, prophesy- 
22—25), but from the notices in the Acts. In Acts ™ 
nu. 17—21, Peter, in his justification of himself and the other 
Apostles, describes it under no other name than ‘ prophesying ; 
and in Acts xix. 6, the converts are described ‘ speaking with 
tongues and prophesying.’ To the same effect is the con- 
nexion in 1 Thess. v. 19, where ‘ quench not the Spirit’ is 
followed by ‘despise not prophesyings.’ 

It was distinguished from prophesying by consisting, not of 
direct warning, exhortation, or prediction, but of 

. « . ον 3. Devo- 
thanksgiving, praise, prayer, singing,and other expres- tignal, 
sions of devotion: ‘ pray with atongue;’ ‘my spirit 
» prays;’ ‘I sing in the spirit;’ ‘thou givest thanks in the 
Spirit;’® ‘We hear them speaking the wonderful works of 
God.’!® * They heard them speaking with tongues, and mag- 


1 Mark xvi. 17. 6 Acts ii. 4. 

3 oar ae 7, 12. : ae x. - 46, 47. 
3 Mark xvi. 17. 1 xix. 

* Acts x. 46. 9 1 Cor. xiv. ος 


5 Τυριά. xix. 0. 10 Acts ii, 11. 
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nifying God.’! ‘Speaking . .. in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody ... to the Lord, 
giving thanks always.’ 3 

It would appear that these expressions of devotion were out- 
4, Expres- pourings of the heart and feelings, rather than of the 
sionof the understanding ; so that the actual words and meaning 
feelings. were almost always unintelligible to the bystanders, 
sometimes to the speakers themselves. ‘He that speaketh 
with a tongue speaketh not to men, but to God; for no one 
heareth; and in the Spirit he speaketh mysteries; . , . he 
that speaketh with a tongue edifieth himself’ [and not the 
Church].2 ‘If I come to you speaking with tongues, what 
shall I profit you?’* ‘Let him that speaketh with a tongue 
pray that he may interpret.’® ‘If I pray with a tongue, my 
spirit prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful.’® ‘If thou 
givest thanks in the Spirit, how shall he that filleth the place 
of the unlearned say Amen to thy giving of thanks; for he 
knoweth not what thou sayest.’’ ‘I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding that I may instruct others also, than ten 
thousand words with a tongue.’® ‘Making melody in your 
hearts.’® To the same effect are the passages which describe 
the impression produced on bystanders: ‘If all speak with 
tongues, and the unlearned or unbelievers come in, will they not 
say that ye are mad?’!° ‘ Others mocking said, They are full 
of new wine.’!! Compare also Eph. v. 19, where the injunction 
ο ©to be filled with the Spirit’ and to ‘speak in themselves,’ 
is preceded by the prohibition, ‘ be not drunk with wine.’ 

Thus far there is no difficulty in combining the several ac- 
counts. It was a tranceor ecstasy, which, in moments of great 
religious fervour, especially at the moment of conversion, seized 
the early believers; and this fervour vented itself in expres- 
sions of thanksgiving, in fragments of psalmody or hymnody and 
prayer, which to the speaker himself conveyed an irresistible 
sense of communion with God, and to the bystander an im- 
pression of some extraordinary manifestation of power, but not 
necessarily any instruction or teaching, and sometimes even 
having the appearance of wild excitement, like that of madness 


1 Acts x. 46. 7 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 

| Eph. v. 19. | Ibid. 19. 

: oa 2, 4. - Tae v. ee 
id. 6, or. xiv. 23. 

δ Ibid. 13. 1 Acts ii, 13, 16. 


6 Thid. 14. 
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or intoxication. It was the most emphatic sign to each indi- 
vidual believer that a power mightier than his own was come 
into the world; and in those who, like the Apostle Paul, pos- 
sessed this gift in a high degree, ‘ speaking with tongues more 
than they all,’! it would, when combined with the other more 
remarkable gifts which he possessed, form a fitting mood for the 
reception of ‘God’s secrets’ (μυστήρια), and of ‘ unspeakable 
words, which it is not lawful for man to utter,’ ‘ being caught 
into the third heaven,’ and into ‘ Paradise. And thus the 
nearest written example of this gift is that exhibited in the 
abrupt style and the strange visions of the Apocalypse, in 
which, almost in the words of St. Paul, the Prophet is de- 
scribed as being ‘in the Spirit on the Lord’s day,’ and ‘ hear- 
ing a voice as of a trumpet,‘ and seeing ‘a door open in 
heaven,’ and ‘a throne set in heaven,’* and ‘the New Jeru- 
‘ galem,’ ‘ the river of life,’ and ‘ the tree of life.’ 6 

But a difficulty arises when we ask, what was the special 
form which these outpourings of devotion and these 
prophetic trances assumed? This must be sought in ,,°- 7 
the names by which they were called: (1) ‘ Speaking 
with tongues’ (λαλεῖν yAwooats)’; ‘speaking with a tongue’ 
(λαλῶν yAwoon).® (2) ‘The tongues’ (αἱ γλὠσσαι); ‘a 
tongue’ (yA@ooav)'®; * kinds of tongues’ (γένη γλωσσῶν). |! 
(3) « Speaking with other tongues’ (λαλεῖν ἑτέραιο γλὠσσαιρ)!. 
‘speaking with new tongues’ (yAwooats λαλήσουσιν Kawwais).'* 

The use of the word ‘ tongue’ (γλώσσα) need not neces- 
sarily imply a distinct language of a nation, which in the New 
Testament is usually expressed by διάλεκτος. We may there- 
fore conclude that the word γλῶσσα was applied to this 
spiritual gift, partly from the fact that the word in classical 
Greek was sometimes applied to strange uncommon expressions, 
as in Aristotle '®, partly from the circumstance that im the use of 
this gift ‘the tongue’ was literally the organ employed, the 
mind, as it were, remaining passive, whilst the tongue gave 


1 1 Cor. xiv. 18, 10 1 Cor. xiv. 26. 

3 Ibid. ii. 7,iv. 1, xiv. 2, xv. 51. 11 Thid. xii, 28. 

3 2 Cor. xii. 4—6. 13 Acts ii. 4. 

6 Rey. i. 10. 15 Mark xvi. 17. 

5 Thid. iv. 1, 2. 14 Acts i. 19, ii. 6, 8, xxi. 40, xxii. 


6 Ibid. xxi. 1, xxii. 1, 2. 9, xxvi.14. The exceptions are in 
71 Cor. xiv. 6, 6, 18, 23, 39; the expressions, ‘nations and peo- 

Acts x. 46, xix. 6. pies and tongues,’ Rev. v. 9, vil. 9, 
8 1 Cor. xiv. 2, 4, 13, 14, 19, 27. x. 11, xi. 9, xiii. 7, xiv. 6, xvii. 15. 
5 Thid. 22. 15 Rhet. iii. 3,4; Poet. xxi. 6. 
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utterance to words of which the speaker was hardly conscious. 
That these meanings were both intended to be conveyed, is 
confirmed by the manner in which kindred expressions are used. 
When, in xiii. 1, the Apostle says, ‘ Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels’ (ταῖς yAwooats τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
λαλώῶ καὶ τῶν ἀγγέλων), the last word shows that he was not 
thinking of languages or dialects, but of every conceivable form 
of speech or style. And when, in xiv. 9, he says, ‘So, ye, 
unless ye utter by the tongue (διὰ τῆς yAwoons) 8 clear sound,’ 
he uses the word in reference to the phrase so often repeated 
in the immediate context, ‘speaking with a tongue’ (λαλῶν 
γλώσσγ). Probably, however, this peculiarity of style or speech 
was, if not always, yet occasionally heightened by the intro- 
duction of foreign words or sentences into the utterances thus 
made. The expressions ‘ kinds of tongues,’! ‘new tongues,’® 
‘other tongues,’*® though they need not of necessity imply any- 
thing more than a variety or a novelty of modes of expression, 
yet become more appropriate if something of a new language, 
or of different languages, were united with these new or various 
modes. This is the impression conveyed by the comparison of 
the ‘speaker with tongues’ to a ‘ barbarian ’‘ (i. e. a foreigner), 
and of the sign of tongues generally to the sign of foreign lan- 
guages—‘ other tongues and other lips’ (ἑτερογλώσσοιε καὶ 
χείλεσιν étéowv)’—spoken of in Isaiah xxvii. 11. And such, 
however it may be explained in detail, must be the meaning 
of the first recorded appearance of the gift on the day of Pen- 
tecost. The stress laid on the variety of nations there as- 
sembled, and the expressions ® ‘every man heard them in his 
own language’ (rH ἰδίᾳα διαλέκτφ), ‘how hear we every man 
in our own language, wherein we were born?’ ‘ we hear them 
speak in our tongues” (ἐν tats jyetépats γλὠώσσαιρ), can hardly 
be explained on any other supposition than that the writer 
meant to describe that, at least to the hearers, the sounds 
spoken seemed to be those of distinct languages and real dia-~ 
lects. If this account is to be taken literally, it would imply 
that the fervent expressions of thanksgiving which on that oc- 
casion, as on others, constituted the essential part of the gift, 
were so far couched in foreign dialects as to be intelligible to 
the natives of the several countries. ‘The emphatic record of 


1 1 Cor. xii. 10, 28. 4 1 Cor. xiv. 11. 


* Mark xvi. 17. 5 Ibid. 21, 22. 
3 Acts ii. 4, 6 Acta i. 6, 8, 11. 
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this peculiar characteristic of the gift, viewed in connexion 
with the general spirit and object of the Acts, seems designed 
to point out the gift of various tongues as the natural result and 
sign of the first public manifestation of a religion specially de- 
signed to break through the barriers which divide man from 
man and nation from nation. Such a significance, however 
suitable to the occasion of the first revelation of a Universal 
Church, would not be equally appropriate in the more ordinary 
manifestations of the gift. True, the effect described as occuring 
on the day of Pentecost might grow out of it. But, even here, 
as Xavier is said to have understood and made himself under- 
stood by the Indians, without knowing their language, and as, 
even in common life, persons in a highly wrought state of feel- 
ing are enabled to understand each other, though not speaking 
the same language, so this gift, which, above all others, lifted 
the speaker out of himself, might have the same effect. And 
the peculiar form of language ordinarily used as the vehicle of 
communication at that time, would contribute to the same re- 
sult. Hellenistic Greek, compounded as it was of Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, and instinct with that peculiar life and energy 
which we see it assume in the various styles of the New Testa- 
ment, epecially in St. Paul and in the Apocalypse, was almost 
in itself a ‘speaking’ in ‘divers kinds of tongues.’ It has 
often been remarked, that the spread of this dialect by the con- 
quests of Alexander was a providential preparation for the 
spread of the Gospel; and there is nothing more strange in 
the development of this peculiar language into the gift of 
tongues, than in the development of the natural powers of 
strength and intellect into the gifts of ‘ministry,’ of ‘ wisdom,’ 
and of ‘knowledge.’ All the various elements of Aramaic 
and Hellenic speech, latent in the usual language of the time, 
would be quickened under the power of this gift into a new 
life, sometimes intelligible, sometimes unintelligible to those 
who heard it, but always expressive of the vitality and energy 
of the Spirit by which it was animated. 

Still it must be observed, that even if foreign words were 
always part of its exercise (of which there is no proof), there is no 
instance and no probability of itshaving been ever used as ameans 
of instructing foreign nations, or of superseding the necessity of 
learning foreign languages. Probably in no age of the world 
has such a gift been less needed. The chief sphere of the ~ 
Apostles must have been within the Roman Empire, and within 
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that sphere Greek or Latin, but especially Greek, must have 
been everywhere understood. Even on the day of Pentecost, 
the speech of Peter, by which the first great conversion was 
effected, seems to have been in Greek, which probably all the 
nations assembled would sufficiently understand ; and the speak- 
ing of foreign dialects is nowhere alluded to by him as any part 
of the event which he is vindicating and describing. The 
Epistles, in like manner, were all written in Greek, though 
many of them are addressed to the very nations whose presence 
is described in the Acts on that occasion; the people of Juda, 
Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and the dwellers at Rome. 
When the Lycaonians addressed Paul and Barnabas in the 
speech of Lycaonia ', there is no mention of Paul and Barnabas 
answering them in that language. A very ancient tradition 
describes Peter as employing Mark for an interpreter.? Ίτς- 
neus, who alone of the early Fathers alludes to the gift of 
tongues, and that in a manner which seems to imply diversity 
of language*, was himself obliged to learn the Gaulish lan- 
guage. And, lastly, the whole chapter now in question is in- 
consistent with such a supposition. The Church of Corinth is 
described as full of speakers with tongues, and yet evidently 
no work of conversion was going on, nor any allusion made to 
such a work as a possible object for the gift. Yet had such an 
object been within even its distant scope, the argument almost 
imperatively demanded that the Apostle should have said, 
‘Why do you waste so great a gift on those who cannot profit 
by it, when you might go forth beyond the limits of the Empire 
to preach with it to the Scythian and Indian tribes ?’ 


The subject must not be left without reference to similar 
Illustra. manifestations which may serve, either by way of con- 
tions from trast or resemblance, to illustrate its main peculiar- 
Paganism; ities, In the Pagan world the Apostle’s words‘ 
themselves remind us of the unconscious utterances which ac- 
companied the delivery of the ancient oracles, when the Py- 
thoness with her ejaculations stood to the interpreters of the 
oracle in a relation similar to that which existed between the 

speakers with tongues and the prophets. In the Jewish 
αμα dispensation we may compare the burst of song and 
trance, which accompanied the first great display of the 


1 Acts xiv. 1]. 3 Ady. Leer. vi. 6. 
2 Kus. ΠΠ. E. 1. 39. 4 ] Cor, xii. 2. 
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prophetical spirit in the time of Samuel—‘a company of pro- 
phets coming down from the high place with a psaltery, and a 
tabret, and a pipe, and a harp before them,’ and prophesying ; 
and ‘ the Spirit of the Lord’ descending upon those who wit- 
nessed the spectacle, however unprepared for it before, so that 
they too caught the inspiration ‘and prophesied also,’ and 
were ‘ turned into other men,’ and passed days and nights in 
a state of ecstacy and seclusion.! The trance of Saul, com- 
pared with the Psalms of David, is a true likeness of the 
‘tongues’ compared with the ‘ prophesyings’ of Corinth. 

But it is in subsequent periods that the nearest outward like- 
nesses to the gift of ‘tongues’ can be found. The wide differ- 
ence between the character, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, of 
the early Christian Church, and that of the sects in which such 
later manifestations have appeared, places adeep gulf between 
the Apostolical gift and these doubtful copies. Still, as the 
preaching, the teaching, the government, the gifts of know- 
ledge, of wisdom, of ministry, which appear in the Apostolical 
age, are illustrated by the analogous institutions and faculties 
of less sacred times, so the excitement and freedom of the early 
Church may be illustrated no less from the expressions of later 
enthusiasm. Such phenomena, however inferior to the mani- 
festations of the Apostolical times, have their origin in the same 
mysterious phase of human life and human nature, which, with so 
much besides of the most opposite character, was included in the 
wide range of the spiritual influences of Apostolical Christianity. 

The earliest of these manifestations was the alleged ecstatic | 
state of the Montanists at the close of the second century. 


‘There is at present a sister amongst us, says Tertullian, 
‘who has obtained the gift of revelations, which she ρ0πι won- 
receives in the congregation or solemn sanctuary by tanism. 
ecstasy in the Spirit, who has converse with angels, sometimes even 
with the Lord, and sees and hears sacred truths (sacramenta), and 
discerns the hearts of some, and ministers remedies to those who 
want them. Also, according as the Scriptures are read, or the 
Psalms sung, or exhortations (adlocutiones) uttered, or petitions 
presented, so from these several sources materials are furnished for 
her visions. We had happened to be discussing something about 
the soul, when this sister was in the Spirit. After the conclusion 
of the service, and the dismissal of the congregation, she, after her 
usual manner of relating her visions (for they are carefully recorded 


——— 








1 1 Sam. x. 5, 6, 10; xix. 20—24. 
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that they may be examined), amongst other remarks, said, “ the soul 
was shown to me in a bodily form, the spirit appeared, but not of an 
empty or shapeless quality, but as something which gave hope of 
being held, tender and bright, and of an aerial hue, and altogether of 
human form.” ’ ; 


The paroxysms which attended the preaching of Wesley 
furnish an instance in later times. Another, more nearly 
to the pomt, was the utterance of strange sounds among 
from the the persecuted Protestants of the South of France, 
Prophetsof at the beginning of the last century, commonly 
Cevennes; called the ‘Prophets of Cevennes.’ Descriptions 
of this movement are to be found in the ‘ Histoire 
des Pasteurs, by Peyrat; the ‘Troubles de Cevennes,’ by 
Gibelin; and the ‘ Eglises de Désert,’ by C. Coquerel. Their 
appearance in England excited the ridicule of Lord Shaftes- 
bury in his ‘ Characteristics,’ and called forth, in answer to 
him, an ‘ Impartial Account of the Prophets,’ published by an 
eyewitness,! These accounts are chiefly remarkable, especially 
the last-named, as bearing testimony to the good character and 
general sobriety of the persons professing to be inspired. 

But the most important of these manifestations, as the one 
and from οπως the most direct connexion with the Apo- 
the fol- stolical gifts, was the so-called ‘gift of tongues’ in 
rai of the followers of Mr. Irving, about 1831—1833. 

Of the exercise of this gift accounts are here sub- 
joined from two eye-witnesses: the first a believer in its Divine 
origin at the time he wrote; the second a believer and actor in 
the transactions which he describes, but at the time that he 
wrote, rejecting their Divine, though still maintaining their 
supernatural (though diabolical) ongin. 


(1.) ‘ As an instance of the extraordinary change in the powers of 
the human voice when under inspiration, I may here mention the 
case of an individual whose natural voice was inharmonious, and 
who besides had no ear for keeping time. Yet even the voice of 
this person, when singing in the Spirit, could pour forth a rich 
strain of melody, of which each note was musical, and uttered with 
a sweetness and power of expression that was truly astonishing, 
and, what is still more singular, with a gradually increasing velocity 
into a rapidity, yet distinctness of utterance, which is inconceivable 
by those who have never witnessed the like; and yet, with all this 


1 ¢ A letter to a Friend.’ London; Morphew, 1800. 
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apparently breathless haste, there was not in reality the slightest 
agitation of body or of mind. In other instances the voice is deep and 
powerfully impressive. I cannot describe it better than by saying 
that it approaches nearly to what might be considered a perfect 
state of the voice, passing far beyond the energies of its natural 
strength, and at times so loud as not only to fill the whole house, but 
to be heard at a considerable distance ; and though often accompanied 
by an apparently great mental energy and muscular exertion of the 
whole body, yet in truth there was not the slightest disturbance in 
either; on the contrary, there was present a tranquillity and composure 
both of body and mind, the very opposite to any, even the least, degree 
of excitenient. 

‘Every attempt at describing these manifestations, so as to 
convey an accurate knowledge of them to others, is sure to fail, 
since, to have any adequate perception of their power, they must be 
both seen and felt. Yet, were it otherwise, my conscience would 
scarcely allow me the liberty of entering into so minute a detail ; 
for the consciousness of the presence of God in these manifestations 
is fraught with such a holy solemnity of thought and feeling, as 
leave neither leisure nor inclination for curious observation. In a 
person alive to the presence of the Holy Ghost, and overwhelmed 
by His manifestations beside and around him, and deeply conscious 
that upon his heart naked and exposed rests the eye of God, one 
thought alone fills the soul, one way of utterance is heard, 
‘“God be merciful to me a sinner.” Nor can the eye be diverted 
from the only sight that is then precious to it, far more precious 
than life itself; ‘“‘ The Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world.” ’ 

(2.) ‘After one or two of the brethren had read and prayed, 
Mr. T. was made to speak two or three words very distinctly, and 
with an energy and depth of tone which seemed to me extraordinary, 
and it fell upon me as a supernatural utterance which I ascribed to 
the power of God; the words were in a tongue I did not understand. 
In a few minutes Miss E. C. broke out in an utterance in English 
which, as to matter and manner, and the influence it had upon me, I 
at once bowed to as the utterance of the Spirit of God. Those who 
have heard the powerful and commanding utterance need no descrip- 
tion; but they who have not, may conceive what an unnatural and 
unaccustomed tone of voice, an intense and riveting power of ex- 
pression, with the declaration of a cutting rebuke to all who were 
present, and applicable to my own state of mind in particular, would 
effect upon me, and upon the others who were come together, ex- 
pecting to hear the voice of the Spirit of God. In the midst of the 





1 A Brief Account of a Visit to Scotland. Published by J. Nisbet, 
some of the Brethren in the West of London, 1831, pp. 28, 29. 
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feeling of awe and reverence which this produced, I was myself 
seized upon by the power, and in much struggling against it was 
made to cry out, and myself to give out a confession of my own sin 
in the matter for which we were rebuked.’ ..... ‘There was in 
me, at the time of the utterance, very great excitement; and yet I 
was distinctly conscious of a power acting upon me beyond the 
mere power of excitement. So distinct was this power from the 
excitement, that in all my trouble and doubt about it, I never could 
attribute the whole to excitement.!.... Tread the fourth chapter of 
Malachi ; asI read the power came upon me, and I was made to read 
in the power. My voice was raised far beyond its natural pitch, 
with constrained repetitions of parts, and with the same inward 
uplifting, which at the presence of the power I had always before 
experienced.’ ‘Whilst sitting at home a mighty power came upon 
me, but for a considerable time no impulse to utterance ; presently, 
a sentence in French was vividly set before my mind, and under an 
impulse to utterance, was spoken. ‘Then, in a little time, sentences in 
Latin were in like manner uttered; and, with short intervals, 
sentences in many other languages, judging from the sound and the 
different exercise of the enunciating organs. My wife, who was 
with me, declared some of them to be Italian and Spanish; the 
first she can read and translate, the second she knows but little of. 
In this case she was not able to interpret nor retain the words as 
they were uttered. All the time of these utterances I was greatly 
tried in mind. After the first sentence an impulse to utterance con- 
tinued on me, and most painfully I restrained it, my conviction being 
that, until something was set before me to utter, I ought not to yield 
my tongue to utterance. Yet I was troubled by the doubt, what 
could the impulse mean, if I were not to yield toit? Under the 
trial, I did yield my tongue for a few moments; but the utterance 
that broke from me seemed so discordant that I concluded the impulse, 
without words given, was a temptation, and I restrained it, except as 
words were given me, and then I yielded. Sometimes single words 
were given me, and sometimes sentences, though I could neither 
recognize the words nor sentences as any language I knew, except 
those which were French or Latin.®? . . . My persuasion concerning 
the unknown tongue, as it is called (in which I myself was very 
little exercised), is, that it is no language whatever, but a mere col- 
lection of words and sentences; and in the lengthened discourses is, 


ee we we - --- 


1 Narrative of Facts characteris- in the writer himself, by Robert 
ing the Supernatural Manifestations, Baxter: 2nd edition, Nisbet, Lon- 
in Members of Mr. Irving’s Congre- don, 1833, pp. 5—7. 

tion and other Individuals, in 3 Narrative of Facts, &c. p. 12. 
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most of it, a jargon of sounds; though I can conceive, when the power 
is very great, that it will assume much of the form of a connected 
oration.! 


It must again be repeated that those instances are brought 
forward, not as examples of the Apostolical gift, but ,, A 
as illustrations of it. But, however inferior they ολο. 
may have been to the appearances of which they de#vour to 
were imitations or resemblances, they yet serve to ... of 
show the possibility of the same combination of the gift of 
voice, and ecstacy, and unknown or foreign words, as Rone Nes: 
has been described in the case of the Apostolic gift; they show 
also how, even when accompanied by extravagance and fana- 
ticism, such a manifestation could still be, in a high degree, 
impressive and affecting. It was the glory of the Apostolical 
age that, instead of dwelling exclusively on this gift, or giving 
it a prominent place, as has been the case in the sects of later 
days, the allusions to it are rare and scanty, and (in the Chapter 
now before us) even disparaging. The Corinthian Christians, 
indeed, regarded it as one of the highest manifestations of spi- 
ritual influence; but this was the very tendency which the 
Apostle sought to repress. The object of this Section of the 
Epistle, as of the whole discussion on spiritual gifts of which it 
forms a part, is to restrain, moderate, and reduce to its proper 
subordination the fervour, the eccentricity, so to speak, occa- 
sioned by these gifts, and to maintain beyond and above them 
the eternal superiority of the moral and religious elements 
which Christianity had sanctioned or introduced. 

In this respect, as in manyothers, the mission of the Apostle 
was analogous to that of the ancient prophets. There , | oe 
was, indeed, in the early Christian Church no fear to the anti- 
(except from the Jewish party) of an undue develop- ο... 
ment of that ceremonial and hierarchical spirit, against of the 
which the Prophets and Psalmists, from Samuel and Frophets. 
David downwards, had so constantly lifted up their voices to 
assert the supreme importance of justice, mercy, and truth; of 
obedience above sacrifice; of a broken and contrite spirit above 
burnt offerings of bulls and goats. It was from an opposite 
quarter that these great spiritual verities were endangered in 
the beginning of the Christian Church; but the danger was 
hardly less formidable. The attractions of miraculous power, 


1 Narrative of Facts, &c. pp. 194, 136. 
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of conscious impulses of a Divine presence, of a speech and an 
ecstatic state which struck all beholders with astonishment, 
were the temptations which, amongst the primitive Gentile 
Christians, threatened to withdraw the Church from the truth, 
the simplicity, and the soberness of Christ and of Paul, as the 
stately ceremonial of the Jewish worship had, in ancient times, 
had the like effect in withdrawing the nation of Israel from the 
example of Abraham and the teaching of Moses. That the 
gifts were not less necessary to sustain the first faith of the 
A postolical Christians, than the Levitical rites were to sustain 
that of the Jewish people, does but render the illustration more 
exact. Isaiah and Amos protested against the corruptions of 
the ancient Jewish priesthood. The Apostle himself, in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, protested against cir- 
cumcision and the rites of the Mosaic Law. Soin this chapter 
he protests against all those tendencies of the human mind 
which delight in displays of Divine power, more than in 
displays of Dive wisdom or goodness,—which place the 
evidence of God’s Spirit more in sudden and wonderful frames 
of feeling and devotion than in acts of usefulness and instruc- 
tion,—which make religion selfish and individual rather than 
social. Gregory the Great warned Augustine of Canterbury 
not to rejoice that spirits were subject to him by miraculous 
power, but that his name was written in the Book of Life 
through the conversions which he had effected. The attempts 
of Paley to rest Christianity solely upon its external evidence 
have, in our own times, been rejected by a higher and more 
comprehensive philosophy. The great body of the Christian 
Church has in all ages, given little heed to the extraordinary 
displays of power, real or pretended, by particular sects or 
individuals. In all these cases the warning of the Apostle in 
this Chapter has been at hand, to support the more rational 
and the more dignified course (if so it may without offence be 
called), which minds less enlightened, and consciences less 
alive to the paramount greatness of moral excellence, may have 
been induced to despise. The Apostle’s declaration, that ‘he 
himself spake with tongues’ ‘more than they all,’ when 
combined with his other qualities, is a guarantee that the 
Apostolical gift of tongues was not imposture or fanaticism. 
But, on the other hand, his constant language respecting it is 
no less a guarantee that gifts such as these were the last that 
he would have brought forward in vindication or support of 
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the Gospel which he preached. The excitable temperament of 
Eastern as compared with Western nations may serve to 
explain to us, how conditions of mind, like that implied in the 
gift of tongues, should have accompanied without disturbing a 
faith so sober, so lofty, so dispassionate, as that of the Apostle. 
But it also makes that soberness the more remarkable in the 
Apostle born and bred in this very Oriental atmosphere, where, 
as is still shown by the exercises of the Mussulman dervishes, 
nothing is too wild to be incorporated into religious worship ; 
where, as is still shown by the ready acceptance of the legends 
of Mahomet and the Mussulman saints, nothing is too extra- 
vagant to be received as a miracle. He acknowledged the 
fact, he claimed the possession, of this extraordinary power ; 
and yet he was endowed with the wisdom and the courage to 
treat it as always subordinate, as often even useless and 
needless. 
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Tue SupPERIORITY OF PROPHESYING TO SPEAKING WITH 
TONGUES. 


XIV. Ι4ιώκετε τὴν ἀγάπην, ζηλοῦτε δὲ τὰ πνευματικά, 


μᾶλλον δὲ ἵνα προφητεύητε. 


26 yap Aahav γλώσσῇῃ οὐκ 


ἀνθρώποις λαλεί, ἀλλὰ “Hep οὖὗδείς γὰρ ἀκούει, πνεύματι 
. τῷ θεφ. 

Follow after "Love, * but seek zealously the’ spiritual gifts, 

eth 


2but rather that ye may ‘prophesy. For he that spe 
in a tongue speaketh not unto men, but unto God: for no "one 


xiv. 1. The Apostle, having 
concluded his description of Love, 
for a moment pauses before he 
returns to the special subject 
from which this description had 
been a digression, and breathes 
one more fervent commendation 
of it to the Corinthians: ‘ Follow, 
pursue Love.’ (διώκω is thus 
used in Romans ix. 30, 31, xii. 
19, xiv. 19; 1 Thessalonians v. 
15.) He then resumes the ar- 
gument which he had abandoned 
in xii. 31, and this is the force 
of dé. 

ζηλοῦτε δὲ τὰ πνευματικά, ‘you 
are right in earnestly desiring 
the gifts of the Spirit.’ For ζη- 
λοῦτε, see note on ΧΙΙ. ο]. τὰ 
πνευματικά is ‘the gifts of the 
Spirit’ generally, but with a 
special reference to the gift of 
tongues. 

μᾶλλον δὲ ἵνα προφητεύητε, 
“but more than anything else 
desire the gift of prophecy.’ iva 
is here passing into the Romaic 
sense, in which it is used as a 
substitute for the infinitive. 
Compare for this use, verse 12 ; 
and Matthew vii. 12; Mark vi. 
8, 25. 

2. Now follow the reasons for 
his preference of prophesying to 


speaking with tongues, as derived 
from the greater usefulness of 
prophesying. It is a particular 
inference from the general truth, 
which he has just given in his 
description of Love. 

The first contrast is between 
the isolation of the speaker with 
tongues by his communion with 
God alone, and the usefulness of 
the prophet to others by his 
acting as a teacher. 

οὐδεὶς ἀκούει, i. Θ. ‘hears so as 
to understand,’ as in verse 16, 
οὐκ oléev.- He does not mean 
literally that no sounds were 
heard. Compare for the same 
ambiguity the account of St. 
Paul’s conversion, Acts ix. 7, 
where his companions are de- 
scribed as ‘hearing the voice’ 
(ἀκούοντες τῆς φωνῆς); but in 
xxl. 9, as ‘not hearing it’ (τὴ» 
φωνὴν οὑκ ἤκουσαν). Comp. also 
Mark iv. 33: ‘He spake the 
word unto them ... as they were 
able to hear’ (ἀκούειν). Gen. xi. 
7: ‘Let us confound their lan- 
guage, that they may not under- 
stand one another's speech.’ xlii. 
23: ‘They knew not that Jo- 
seph understood.’ Isaiah xxxvi. 
11: ‘ We understand the Syrian 
language’ (all ακούει» in LXX.). 
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δὲ λαλεῖ μυστήρια" %6 δὲ προφητεύων ἀνθρώποις λαλεῖ 
οἰκοδομὴν καὶ παράκλησιν καὶ παραμυθίαν. “ὁ λαλῶν 
‘Sasi ἑαυτὸν οἴκοδομεί, 6 δὲ προφητεύων ἐκκλησίαν οἶκο- 

pet. ὄθέλω δὲ πάντας ὑμᾶς λαλεῖν γλώσσαις, μᾶλλον 
δὲ ἵνα προφητεύητε' μείζων δὲ 6 προφητεύων ἢ ὁ λαλῶν 
γλώσσαις, ἐκτὸς εἰ μὴ διερμηνεύῃ. ἵνα ἡ ἐκκλησία οἰκοδο- 

5 yap for δέ, 


3"heareth, "but in the spirit he speaketh mysteries: but he 
that prophesieth speaketh unto men edification and exhortation 
4and ‘consolation. He that speaketh in a tongue edifieth 
Shimself, but he that prophesieth edifieth the church. I 
would that ye all spake with tongues, but rather that ye 
prophesied : *but greater is he that prophesieth than he that 
speaketh with tongues, except he interpret, that the church 


puorhpa. Here, as elsewhere, 
‘God's secrets;’ here, however, 
not, as elsewhere, in the sense 
of secrets revealed, but in the 
sense (nearly approaching to the 
modern meaning of the word 
‘mystery ’) of secrets concealed. 
The only other instance is Rev. 
xvii. 5: ‘ Mystery, Babylon the 
Great,’ &c. 

3. οἰκυδομὴν καὶ παράκλησιν καὶ 
παραµυθίαν. These three words 
convey the object of Christian 
prophesying :--- 

oixodopyy, ‘building up by 
successive stages of enlighten- 
ment and advancement in good- 
ness. Compare especially Eph. 
iv. 12, 19. 

παράκλησις, ‘exhortation’ or 
‘consolation’ (see note on 2 
Cor. 1. 3), as in the word πα- 
ράκλητος, ‘ comforter’ which may 
mean either ‘strengthener’ or 
‘consoler.’ How closely con- 
nected was this gift with pro- 
phesying, may be seen in the fact 
that the name of ‘ Barnabas,’ 
‘the son of phophecy,’ is ren- 
dered in Acta iv. 36 υἱὸς πα- 
ρακλήσεως. 

παραµυθία shares with παρά- 


κλησις the sense of ‘ consolation,’ 
but with a more tender shade 
of meaning. The form παρα- 
µύθιον occurs, as here, in con- 
junction with παράκλησί in 
Phil. it, 1: ‘If any consola- 
tion, if any comfort of love ;' and 
παραμυθούµενοι With παρακαλοῦν- 


τες, in 1 Thess. ii. 11. Bengel: 
‘Ezxhortatio tollit tarditatem; 


consolatio tristitiam.' 

4. The second contrast is be- 
tween the speaker with tongues, 
as building up only his own soul; 
and the prophet, as building up 
the souls of the Christian con- 
gregation. This mention of the 
edification of the speaker's self 
igs not inconsistent with verses 
13, 14, which imply that he did 
not understand what he said. 
The consciousness of ecstacy and 
communion with God would have 
an elevating effect, independently 
of any impression produced on 
the understanding. See note on 
verse 14. 

For ἵνα, see note on verse 1. 

ἐκτὸς ei ph. Here, as in xv. 2; 
1 Tim. v. 19, μὴ 18 pleonastic. 

διερμηνεύῃ, i. 6. the speaker 
himself. See verse 13. 
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μὴν λάβῃ. Svov' δέ ἀδελφοί, ἐὰν ἔλθω πρὸς ὑμᾶς γλώσσαις 
λαλῶν, τί ὑμᾶς ὠφελήσω, ἐὰν μὴ ὑμῖν λαλήσω ἢ ἐν ἀπο- 
καλύψει ἢ ἐν γνώσει ἢ ἐν προφητείᾳ ἢ ἐν διδαχῃ: ' ὅμως τὰ 
ἄψυχα φωνὴν διδόντα, εἴτε αὐλὸς etre κιθάρα, ἐὰν διαστο- 
λὴν τοῦ φθόγγου" μὴ dQ, πῶς γνωσθήσεται τὸ αὐλούμενον 


7 τὸ κιθαριζόµενον; ὃ 


καὶ γὰρ ἐὰν ἄδηλον φωνὴν σάλπιγξ 


dQ, Tis παρασκευάσεται eis πόλεμον; ᾿οὕτως καὶ ὑμεῖς διὰ 


® purl, 


6 may receive edifying. 


> ποῖς φθόγγοι». 


¥ But now, brethren, if I come unto you 


speaking with tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall 

speak to you either by revelation or by knowledge or by pro- 

7 phesying or by "teaching? ° Even things without life giving 

sound, whether pipe or ο. except they give a distinction “of 
n 


sound’, how shall it be 


own what is piped or harped? 


8 For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall pre- 


9 pare himself "for the battle? 


6. νῦν δέ, ‘but as it now 
stands; ’ i. e. ‘if the tongues are 
there and no interpreter.’ 

He gives these four gifts or 
utterances, as exhausting all the 
modes of teaching. 

(1) ἀποκάλυψις, ‘ unveiling of 
the unseen world,’ as in ‘ The 
Apocalypse.’ 

(2) γνῶσις, ‘insight into Di- 
vine truth,’ as in the ‘ wisdom’ 
of ii. 6. 

(3) προφητεία, ‘message of 
exhortation or consolation,’ as in 
verse 3. 

(4) διδαχἡ, ‘regular teaching,’ 
like the continuous teaching of 
our Lord’s discourses and para- 
bles; as in Acts 11. 42. 

7. He illustrates his argument 
by a general reference to sounds. 

ὅμως τὰ ἄψυχα. This drawn 
out in full would be, καὶ τὰ ἄψυχα, 
καίπερ ἄψυχα ὄντα, ὅμως, ‘ life- 
less instruments, though lifeless, 
yet,’ &c. Compare Gal. ui. 16: 
ὕμως ἀνθρώπον κεκυρωµένη» διαθή- 
κην οὐδεὶς ἀθετεῖ, and for a like 
condensation see Rom. ii. 1. 


So likewise ye, except ye utter 


The flute or pipe (αὐλὸς) and 
harp (κιθάρα) are mentioned as the 
only two kinds of instrumental 
music known in Greece. 

Φθόγγος is used only here and 
in Rom. x. 18. As distinguished 
from φωνή it expresses musical 
sounds. φθόγγον (not τοῦ φθόγ- 
γου) is the real reading of B. 
Lachmann adopted rov in ignor- 
ance. 

yrwoOhoerae τὸ ' αὐλούμενον ; 
‘How shall the particular note 
of the pipe be recognised ?’ 

8. He adds another instance 
of a different kind. 

πόλεµον, not ‘ war’ (as usual), 
but (as in Rev. xvi. 14) ‘battle.’ 

9. He now applies what he 
has said, as in the analogous 
passages of xii. 27—31, and xv. 
85—41. 

διὰ τῆς γλώσσης, ‘through the 
tongue,’ i. 6. as compared with 
the various instruments he has 
just mentioned, but also probably 
with a special reference to the 
gift of ‘speaking with a tongue’ 
(see p. 247). 
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τῆς γλώσσης ἐὰν μὴ εὔσημον λόγον δῶτε, πῶς γνωσθήσεται 
τὸ λαλούμενον; ἔσεσθε γὰρ eis ἀέρα λαλοῦντες. Ἰθτοσαῦτα, 
εἰ τύχοι, γένη φωνών ᾽εἰσὶν ἐν κὀσµῳ, καὶ οὐδὲν) ἄφωνον' 
1 ἐὰν οὖν μὴ εἰδῶ τὴν δύναμιν τῆς φωνῆς, ἔσομαι τῷ λαλοῦντι 

η Ν ε λαλώ 9 & 8 ῤ 12 σ Q 
βάρβαρος, καὶ ὁ ν ἐν ἐμοὶ βάρβαρος. } οὕτως καὶ 
ὑμεῖς, ἐπεὶ ζηλωταί ἐστε πνευμάτων, πρὸς τὴν οἰκοδομὴν τῆς 
ἐκκλησίας ζητεῖτε ἵνα περισσεύητε. 'ὗδιὸ 6 λαλῶν γλώσσῃ 


. ἔστυ. 5 οὐδὲν αὐτῶ». * Διόπερ. 
by the tongue "a word’ easy to be understood, how shall it be 
known what is spoken? for ye shall speak into the air. 
10 There are, it may be, so many kinds of ‘sounds in the world, 
11 απά “nothing ™is without "sound: therefore if I know 
not the meaning of the "sound, I shall be unto him that 
speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh a barbarian 
izunto me. Even so ye, forasmuch as ye are zealous of 
*spirits, seek that ye may ‘abound to the edifying of the 
ischurch. Wherefore "he that speaketh in a tongue let him’ pray 


εὔσημο», ‘intelligible.’ 

10. He now pushes his range 
of comparisons further, so as to 
include the various languages of 
men. 

φωνή, though used in verse 
8 for the trumpet, is here ex- 
tended to human language, as 
in the LXX. (Genesis xi. 1, 7; 
Deuteronomy xxviii. 49; Isaiah 
liv. 17), and often in classical 
writers. 

el τύχοι, a common expression 
to express doubt about numbers 
(see Dionys. Hal. iv. 19, µυρίων 
ἡ δισµυρίων ei τύχοι, and other 
examples in Wetstein). See also 
xv. 37. 

ἄφωνον», ‘without a distinct 
sound.’ 

11. δύναμιν, 
‘ force.’ 

βάρθαρος, a ‘ foreigner’ (1. e. 
one who does not speak the 
Greek language). ‘ Barbarus 
hic ego sum, quia non intelligor 
ulli,’ Ovid, Trist. v. 10. 

ἐν épol, ‘in my judgment.’ 


‘meaning,’ 


12. He now applies the whole 
argument to the Corinthians. 

ζηλωταί. See note on verse 1. 
For the construction compare 
Enkwric θεοῦ, Acts xxii. 8. 

πνευµάτω», ‘spirits,’ used for 
‘spiritual gifts,’ as dvvapecc for 
‘workers of miracles,’ xii. 29 
(compare also xii. 10, xiv. 32), 
and here, as in verse 1; used 
specially, though not exclusively, 
for the ‘ tongues.’ 

πρὸς τὴν οἰκοδομὴν τῆς ἐκκλη- 
σίας, ‘to the building up of the 
Church,’ is put first for the sake 
of the emphasis laid upon it. 

ἵνα περισσεύητε. See note on 1. 

19. προσενχέσθω ἵνα διερµη- 
νεύῃ, ‘pray that he may in- 
terpret.’ This implies that the 
speaker himself had not necessa- 
rily an understanding of what 
he was saying. In order to ex- 
plain it to others, he had to pray 
for a separate gift, that of ‘in- 
terpretation. Comp. xii. 30: 
‘do all speak with tongues? do 
all interpret?’ which implies 


262 


προσευχέσθω ἵ ἵνα διερμηνεύῃ. 


λώσση, τὸ πνεῦμά µου προσε 


ἐστιν. 1δ 


FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. XIV. 14—16. 


14 day Sten προσεύχωµαι 


ύχεται, ὁ δὲ vous µου ἁκαρπός 


τί οὖν ἐστίν; προσεύ ομαι τῷ πνεύματι, προσεύ- 


ξομαι δὲ καὶ τῷ vot: ψαλῶ τώ πνεύματι, para * καὶ τῷ vot. 
Were ἐὰν εὐλογῇς" πνεύματι, ὁ ἀναπληρών τὸν τόπον τοῦ 


5 ψαλῶ δὲ καὶ vol, 


» εὐλογήσῃης τφ. 


i4that he may interpret. For if I pray in a tongue, my spirit 


15-prayeth, but my understanding 


is unfruitful. What is it 


then? Iwill pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the 


understandi 


that the two gifts were not of 
necessity united in the same 
rsons. 

14. He illustrates the useless- 
ness of the gift to others by 
showing the uselessness of it in 
the case of prayer. The repeti- 
tion of the word ‘ pray’ (προ- 
σεύχεσθαι) implies that in verse 
13 as well as 14 it is used for the 
‘inspired prayer with tongues,’ 
as though the sense were, ‘So 
important is it for this gift to be 
turned to practical use, that the 
special object, to which the 
speaking or praying with tongues 
should be directed, is the ac- 
quisition of the gift of inter- 
pretation.’ 

τὸ πνεύμα, ‘the spirit,’ is 
used for the moral and spiritual 
affections united with the Spirit 
of Christ, or the Spirit which is 
the life of the Spiritual gifts. 

ὁ νοῦς is ‘the mind or intel- 
lectual element,’ as in Phil. iv. 7, 
Luke xxiv. 45. The effect here 
described, the use of words which 
touch the feelings without con- 
veying any distinct notions to 
the understanding, is illustrated 
by the state of the disciples of 
Irving (see pp. 263—265). Such 
too is the impression produced 
on the uneducated, not only, as 


also: I will sing 
16 sing with the understanding also. 


with the spirit, *I will 
Else Tif thou bless’ with 


Estius well remarks, by public 
prayers, of which the general 
object is understood, though the 
particular sense is unknown, but 
by the words of Scripture, which 
often strike the heart more from 
the general spirit they breathe, 
than from any special meaning 
of the words themselves. 

ἄκαρπος, ‘ without result.’ 

15. τί οὖν ἐστίν; ‘what then 
is the consequence to be deduced 
from all this? ’ (Comp. verse 26: 
Acts xxi. 22 ; Rom. iii. 9, vi. 15.) 

προσεύξοµαι is the reading in 
B. and Latin versions. ἍΆπρο- 
σεύζωμαι A. D. Ἑ. Ε. G. ‘If 
I am to pray with my spirit, I 
will pray also with my under- 
standing.’ From this he passes 
to another manifestation of the 
tongues, that of singing. Comp. 
a v. 19: ‘Speaking to your- 
selves in psalms and hymna’ 
James v. 18: ‘Is any among 
you sad? let him pray. Is any 
merry? let him sing psalms.’ 
(See p. 245.) 

16. As the wrong use of the 
gift comes again before him, he 
passes back from the first person 
to the second. The mention of 
‘singing’ suggests the especial 
purpose to which singing was 
applied; namely, thanksgiving, 
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9 ”.. - 4 > ” ν 3 N > A ας ~ 3 ιά 9 8 
ἰδιώτὸυ TAS ἐρεῖ τὸ ἀμὴν ἐπὶ τῇ OT] εὐχαριστίᾳ; ἐπειδὴ τι 


the spirit, the that occupieth the room of the unlearned how 
shall he say’ "the Amen at thy giving of thanks ? ‘since what 


and the special inconvenience 
which would arise from the 
thanksgiving being offered in an 
unintelligible form, as though 
the sense were ‘Sing with the 
understanding; for, unless you 
do, the thanksgiving will be use- 
less.’ 

The ‘thanksgiving’ or ‘ bless- 
ing’ of which he speaks, seems 
to be that which accompanied the 
Lord’s Supper, and whence it de- 
rived ita name of the ‘ Eucharist.’ 
In this connexion the words εὖ- 
Aoyety and εὐχαριστεῖν. were used 
convertibly, as appears in all the 
accounts of the institution (see 
on xi. 24). In answer to this 
thanksgiving the congregation 
uttered their ‘Amen.’ ‘After 
the prayers,’ says Justin (Apol. 
ο. 65, 67), ‘bread is offered, 
and wine and water, and the 
president offers up according to 
The his power prayers and 
Amen’ ‘thankegivings at once, 
and the people shout 
the Amen (τὸ ayy ashere). The 
president offers praise and glory 
to the Father of all, through the 
name of His Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, and at length re- 
turns thanks to God for having 
vouchsafed us to partake of these 
things. When he has finished 
the prayers and thanksgivings, 
all the people present shout, 
saying ‘‘ Amen,” which is the 
Hebrew for “ So be it.” ’ 

The ‘Amen’ thus used was 
borrowed from the worship of 
the synagogue, and hence pro- 
bably the article is prefixed as 
to a well known form. It was 
there regarded as the necessary 
ratification of the prayer or 


blessing. ‘He who says Amen 
1s greater than he that blesses’ 
(Berashoth viii. 8). ‘Whoever 
says Amen, to him the gates of 
paradise are open,’ according to 
Isaiah xxvi. 2, whence they 
read ‘Open ye the gates, that 
the righteous nation which keep- 
eth the Amen, may enter in’ 
(Wetstein ad luc.). An‘ Amen’ 
if not well considered, was called 
an ‘Orphan Amen’ (Lightfoot 
ad loc.). ‘Whoever says an 
Orphan Amen, his chiJdren shall 
be orphans; whoever answers 
Amen hastily or shortly, his days 
shall be shortened ; whoever an- 
swers Amen distinctly and at 
length, his days shall be length- 
ened’ (Berashoth, 47, 1; Schitt- 
gen ad loc.). Compare the use 
of the word as uttered by the vast 
assembly of pilgrims at Mecca, 
to express their assent to the 


great sermon at the Kaaba 
(Burton’s Pilgrimage, iii. p. 
314). 


So in the early Christian 
liturgies, it was regarded as a 
marked point in the service; and 
with this agrees the great so- 
lemnity with which Justin speaks 
of it, as though it were on a level 
with the thanksgiving: ‘the 
president having given thanks, 
and the whole people having 
shouted their approbation.’ And 
in later times, the Amen was 
only repeated once by the con- 
gregation, and always after the 
great thanksgiving, and with a 
shout like a peal of thunder. 

6 αναπληρῶν τὸν τύπον τοῦ 
idwrov. ‘He who, in ϱ0Π80- 
quence of his not understanding 
the tongues, is to the speaker 


204 FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP, XIV. 17—21. 


ο 
λέγεις οὐκ Older: od μὲν γὰρ καλώς εὐχαριστεῖς, GAN 6 
ἕτερος οὐκ οἰκοδομεῖται. ᾿δεὐχαριστώ τῷ θεῷ, πάντων 
ὑμών μᾶλλον "γλώσσῃ Mato: “adda ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ θέλω 
πέντε λόγους τῷ νοῖ µου λαλῆσαι, ἵνα καὶ ἄλλους κατη- 
χήσω, ἢ µυρίους λόγους ἐν γλώσσῃ. 
20 > Adex 4 “\ δί, ΄ 0 ~ 4 9 4 ”~ 
poi, μὴ παιδία γίνεσύε ταῖς φρεσίν, ἀλλὰ τῇ 


. Add µου, Ρ γλώσσαις λαλῶν, 9 διὰ τοῦ vods pov. 


17 thou sayest he knoweth not’; for thou "indeed givest thanks 

1g well, but the other is not edified. I thank ° God, I speak with 

19a ‘tongue’ more than ye all; yetin the church I ‘would rather 
speak five words with my understanding, that I might teach 
others also, than ten thousand words in a tongue. 

20 Brethren,’ become not little children in your minds’, howbeit in 


with tongues what an unlearned 
person is with regard to a 
learned.’ This also must be the 
sense of ἰδιώτης in ver. 28, 24. 
The blessing was not valid, unless 
it was, as it were, ratified by 
the ‘ Amen’ of the whole con- 
gregation. In the only two other 

passayes where ἰδιώτης 
ad occurs in the New Tes- 
tament, it has reference, as here, 
to speech: 2 Cor. xi. 6, ἰδιώτης 
rp λόγφ. Acta iv. 19, ἀγράμ- 
µατόι εἷσι καὶ ἰδιῶται, in reference 
to παῤῥησία. 

The word ἰδιώτης was adopted 
by the Rabbis merely spelling it 
in Hebrew letters (see Lightfoot 
ad loc.). 

ὁ ἀναπληρῶν τὸν τύπυν, ‘ He 
who fills the condition or situa- 
tion ;’ also a Hebraism naturally 
used in speaking of the forma of 
worship, mostly borrowed from 
the Synagogue. Buxtorf, Lex. 
Talmud, p. 2001. For this sense 
of τόπος see Ecclus. xii. 12. 

17. καλῶς. ‘You do well to 
give thanks; it is meet and right 
so to do.’ (Comp. ‘ Ye call me 
Lord and Master, and ye ray 
well,’ καλῶς λέγετε, John xiii. 
19). 


18. He returns to his own 
case. 
εὐχαριστῶ τῷ Seg may either 
be: (1) ‘I thank God that I 
speak,’ &c., or (2) ‘I thank 
God in the Spirit, and I speak,’ 
ὧο., so as to take εὐχαριστῶ in 
the same sense as in verse 17. 
But the first mode is probably 
right, as best agreeing with the 
following sentence, απά the 
change of the meaning of the 
word is not greater than occurs 
elsewhere (see note on xi.23); or, 
(3) according to A. εὐχαριστῶ τῷ 
Φεῷ πάντων ὑμῶν μᾶλλον γλώσση, 
‘T thank God, more than you all 
with a tongue.’ 

For the <Apostle’s power of 
speaking with tongues, compare 
the description of his visions and 
revelations in 2 Cor. xii. 1, 2. 

19. ἀλλὰ ἐν Exxdnolg, ‘but 
whatever I may do in private, tn 
an assembly I had rather,’ &c. 

ἄλλους µκατηχήσω, ‘ instruct 
thoroughly.’ 

20. He concludes with an ap- 
peal to their common sense like 
that in xi. 14, ‘I speak as to 
wise men’ (φρονίμοις). 

ταῖς gpeciv. ‘The word only 
occurs here in the N. Test. 


? 
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, , Pane ‘ , , 6 9] 2 A 
κακίᾳ νηπιάζετε, ταῖς δὲ φρεσὶν τέλειοι γίνεσθε. 3 ἐν τῷ 
νόμῳγέγραπται, OTL Ev ἑτερογλώσσοις καὶ ἐν χείλεσιν ἑτέρων 
λαλήσω τῷ λαφ τούτῳ, καὶ OVD οὕτως εἰσακούσονται µου, 


* ἑτέροις. 


malice be ye "babes, but in "your minds’ become "perfect men. 


21 In the law it is written, "that ‘with men of other ton 


es and 


"with lips of others’ will I speak unto this people, and yet for 


τέλειοι, ‘full grown.’ For the 
same contrast of childishness and 
manliness, compare ii. 6, ‘ We 
speak wisdom among the full 
grown ' (ἐν τελείοις): iii. 1, ‘I 
could not speak to you as. spi- 
ritual, but as infants’ (νηπίοις) : 
xiii. 10, 11, ‘ When that which 
is full grown (τὸ τέλειον) 18 come, 
then that which is in part shall 
be done away. When I was an 
infant (νήπιος), I spake and 
thought as an infant; but when 
I became a man (ἀνήρ), I put 
away infantine things (τὰ τοῦ 
νηπἰου).᾽ 

νηπιάζετε seems introduced to 
strengthen παιδία. ‘Be, if you 
will, not childlike only, but in- 
fantine in wickedness.’ The verb 
occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament. 

21. He follows up this appeal 
to their own judgment by an ap- 
peal to the Old Testament. ἐν τῷ 
νόμφ γέγραπται. ‘It is written 
in the Law.’ Here, as in John 
x. 84, xii. 34, xv. 25, ‘the 
Law’ is used for the Old Testa- 
ment generally, instead of being, 
as usual, confined to the Penta- 
teuch. The whole passage is 
from Isaiah xxviii. 9—I12: 
‘Whom shall he teach know- 
ledge ? and whom shall he make 
to understand doctrine? them 
that are weaned from the milk, 
and drawn from the breasts. 
For precept must be upon pre- 
cept, precept upon precept; line 


upon line, line upon line; here a 
little, and there a little: for with 
stammering lips and another 
tongue will he to this 
people. To whom he said, This 
is the rest. wherewith ye may 
cause the weary to rest; and 
this is the refreshing: yet they 
would not hear.’ The general 
sense seems to be that, as they 
mocked the prophet for teaching 
them as if he was teaching chil- 
dren, he answers that God shall 
teach them indeed with words 
that they could not understand, 
through the invasion of the As- 
syrian foreigners. The Apostle 
must have read and quoted the 
passage as describing that God’s 
speaking to the Israelites through 
the lips and language of a foreign 
people would be in judgment, 
and not in mercy, and would 
have no effect. Hardly a word 
in this quotation coincides with 
the LXX.: διὰ φαυλισμὸν ye- 
λέω», Ota γλώσσας ἑτέρας, ὅτι 
λαλήσονσι τῷ λαφ τούτῳ, λέγοντες 
αὐτοῖς, Τοῦτο τὸ ἀνάκαυμα τῷ πει- 
γῶντι καὶ τοῦτο τὸ σύντριμμα, καὶ 
οὐκ ἠθέλησα» ἀκούειν. 
ἑτερογλώσσοις is: peculiar to 
this passage in the New Testa- 
ment. It is used, however (a.D. 
150), by Aquila in his translation 
of this very passage in Isa. 
XXvili. 11, and of Ps. cxiv. 1 
(‘strange language’), and it 
illustrates the meaning of ‘ other 
tongues’ (ἑτέραις γλώσσαις), in 


23'the believers’. 
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5 


λέγει κύριος. 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XIV. 22—25. 


€ Α 3 an 4 3 9 Αα 
OTE αἱ γλωσσαι εἰς σημεῖὀν εἰσιν οὐ τοῖς 


πιστεύουσιν ἀλλὰ τοῖς ἀπίστοις, ἡ δὲ προφητεία ov τοῖς 


4 ra 
ἀπιστοις GANG τοῖς πιστεύουσιν. 


ὧδεὰν οὖν ἐλθῃ᾽ ἡ 


ἐκκλησία ὅλη ἐπὶ τὸ. αὐτὸ καὶ πάντες Ολαλώσιν γλώσσαις, 


* συνέλθῃ, and so Lachm. Ed. 1. 


> γλώσσαις λαλῶσιν. 


33 αἱ] that will they not hear me, saith the Lord.’ Wherefore 
"the tongues are for asign not to "the believers’ but to "the 
unbelievers’, but prophesying not for "the unbelievers’ but for 


If therefore the whole church be come ™ 


into one place and all speak with tongues, and there come in 


Acts Ἡ. 4. The word is used 
for ‘foreign langnages’ in Polyb. 
xxiv. 9, § 5 (Wetatein). 

It must be observed that, al- 
though the general sense is thus 
represented by the Apostle’s quo- 
tation, yet the words of the last 
clause on which he lays so much 
stress, as proving the fruitlessness 
of foreign tongues, ‘and not even 
8ο shall they hear,’ in the original 
passage relate, not to the foreign 
language, but to the intervening 
words which the Apostle has left 
out, and which seem to refer to 
the obscure language of the pro- 
phet’s former teaching. 

The passage may have been sug- 
gested to his memory by its men- 
tion of children and of childish 
teaching, of which he had himself 
just spoken in verse 20. 

22. From this quotation, or 
rather from the special words 
which it contains (‘ tongues,’ 
and ‘they shall not hear’), he 
draws a conclusion against the 
gift of speaking with tongues. 
‘If this be so, “the tongues” 
are a sign of God's presence, 
not to those who are converted 
but to those who refuse to 
be converted, that is, a sign 
not of mercy, but of judgment. 
But prophesying is a sign of 
God's presence, not to those who 
refuse to be converted, but to 


those who are converted, and is 
thus a sign of mercy.’ 

23, 24. He confirms this by the 
actual fact, and presents the two 
opposite pictures of what would 
be the effect on persons who 
had not either of the gifts in 
question, according as the whole 
congregation had one or the 
other. If the congregation spoke 
with tongues, the effect would 
be mere astonishment, and an 
impression that they were all 
seized with frenzy; but if they 
prophesied, the effect would be 
conviction that there was really a 
Divine presence among them, 
enabling them to discern the se- 
crets of the heart. 

In each case, to make his ar- 
gument stronger, he imagines 
the whole society present, and 
every member of it exercising 
his gift. If they all spoke with 
tongues, the confusion would be 
increased, because this would 
imply that there were none to 
interpret. If they all prophe- 
sied, this would increase the 
wonder and the effect, because 
the man would feel that, not one 
eye only, but a thousand eyes 
were fixed on his inmost soul. 
ΗεποῬ the repetition of ‘all’ four 
times over, and the expressions 
‘ the whole Church ’ and ‘ the same 
place. 
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9 \ 3 ο) a ὃν 3 > A σ 4 
εἰσέλθωσιν δὲ ἰδιώται ἢ ἄπιστοι, οὐκ ἐροῦσιν ὅτι µαίνεσθε; 


94> 


2%0"ra κρυπτὰ τῆς καρδίας 


ἐὰν δὲ πάντες προφητεύωσω, εἰσέλθῃ δέ τις ἄπιστος ἢ 
ἰδιώτῆς, ἐλέγχεται ὑπὸ πάντων, ἀνακρίνεται ὑπὸ πάντων, 


93 “~ A ΄ 8 
αὐτοῦ φανερὰ γίνεται, καὶ 


* Add Καὶ οὕτω. 


those that are unlearned or unbelievers, will they not say 


24that ye are mad? 


But if all prophesy, and there come in 


™an unbeliever’ or one unlearned, he is convinced ‘by all, he 


251s judged "by all, ™ the 


ἰδιώτης, 18 a ‘ person without 
the gift of tongues, or of pro- 
phecy 5 ‘a layman,’ in _ the 
sense of one without the know- 
ledge of any special branch of 
knowledge. See note on verse 
16. 

ἄπιστος, a ‘heathen,’ as in 
vi. 6, vi. 12—15; not in the 
stronger sense in which he has 
just used the word in verse 22, of 
“a heathen who refuses to be con- 
verted.’ 

The two words together include 
all who could possibly be affected, 
‘ Christians without the gifts,’ and 
‘ heathens.’ 

For the impression of madness 
produced on those who saw the 
gift of tongues, compare Acts 11. 
15: ‘These men are full of new 
wine.’ 

This would be the passage 
where, if the gift of tongues had 
been given for the purpose of con- 
verting foreign nations by speaking 
foreign languages, the Apostle 
would have pointed it out; the 
more 80, as both ‘unbelievers’ 
and ‘ foreign tongues’ are alluded 
to in verses 22, 23, and 24. See 
Introduction to this chapter, pp. 
247, 248. 

24. The description which fol- 
lows describes the intended effect 
of all Christian preaching. l- 
though both the ‘ unlearned’ 
and the ‘unbeliever’ are men- 


secrets of his heart, "become 


tioned, it is evident that the 
latter is chiefly in the Apostle’s 
mind, and hence ἄπιστος is in 
this second clause put before 
ἰδιώτης. 

ἐλέγχεται ὑπὸ πάντων». ‘He 
is rendered conscious of his sins 
by all.’ ‘ One after another of the 
prophets shall take up the strain, 
and each shall disclose to him 
some fault which he knew not 
before.’ For this sense of ἐλέγχω 
see John xvi. 8. 

ἀνακρίνεται ὑπὸ πάντων. ‘He 
is examined and judged by all.’ 
‘One after another shall ask 
questions which shal] reveal to 
him his inmost self, and sit as 
judge on his inmost thoughts.’ 
For avaxpiyw see its constant use 
in this Epistle, ii. 14, 15, iv. 3, 4, 
ix. 3, x. 25,.27. 

25. ra κρυπτὰ τῆς καρδίας αὐτοῦ 
πα γίνεται. ‘The secrets of 
is heart become manifest.’ Com- 
are the description of ‘the word 
of God,’ which probably includes 
prophesying ος preaching, in 
Heb. iv. 12,18: ‘ Piercing even 
to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Neither is there any crea- 
ture that is not manifest in His 
sight.’ ἕ 

καὶ οὕτως πεσὼν ἐπὶ πρόσωπο» 


πρρσκυνήσει τῷ Sep, ‘And as a 
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[ο ο) 
οὕτως πεσὼν ἐπὶ πρόσωπον προσκυνήσει τῷ θεῷ, ἆπαγ- 
γέλλων ὅτι "ὄντως ὁ θεὸς ἐν ὑμιν ἐστίν. 
. 5 @eds Eyres. 


manifest, and so falling down on his face he will worship God, 
and report that “of a truth God is in you’. 


consequence he will fall prostrate 
before God.’ Compare the effect 
of Samuel’s prophesying on Saul, 
‘He lay down all that day and 
night,’ 1 Sam. xix. 24. 


ἀπαγγέλλων ὅτι ὄντως 6 Sede 


ἐν ὑμῖν ἐστίν. ‘Carrying away 
the tidings that the God, whom 
he has thus worshipped, is truly 
among you.’ ‘Deum vere ease 
in vobis et verum Deum esse qui 
est in vobis.’ (Bengel.) 


PARAPHRASE OF CHap. XIV. 1—25. 


Let Love be your great aim; but admire and cherish at the same 


time the gifts of the Spirit, chiefly the gift of prophesying. The 
gift of tongues only informs a man’s self ; the gift of prophecy 
informs others. The gift of tongues must be inferior to prophecy, 
unless it is accompanied with the gift of interpretation, or with 
the usual gifts of teaching. As musical instruments are useless, 
unless their notes are distinguishable ; as the different sounds 
of the human voice are useless, unless they are understood by 
those who hear them; so these gifts are useless, unless they are 
rendered intelligible. He, therefore, who has the gift of speak- 
ing with a tongue, should pray that he may have the gift of 
interpretation. This should be the very object of his prayer 
when he prays with a tongue; else such a prayer, though 
elevating to his feelings, is useless to his understanding. Both 
in prayer and praise the feelings and the understanding should 
go together. If the Eucharistic thanksgiving be uttered in a 
tongue, he who does not understand the tongue, and who is thus 
in the condition of an ignorant man, cannot give his ratification 
of the thanksgiving in the solemn ‘ Amen’ of the congregation; 
the thanksgiving may be good, but it is of no use. Thankful 
as I am for my possession of this gift in an extraordinary 
measure, I yet had rather speak five words to instruct others, 
than any number of words in a tongue. My dear brothers, 
consider the matter by your own common sense; be children, be 
infants, if you will, in wickedness ; but in mind be not children, 
but full-grown men. You remember the passage in the Old 
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Testament which speaks of ‘ other tongues,’ and of ‘the people 
not hearing.’ So it is still. The ‘tongues’ are a sign, not to 
those who will believe, but to those who will not believe ; whereas 
prophecy is a sign to those who will believe. Conceive the 
whole congregation collected, and every member speaking with 
tongues ; the impression on a heathen, or on a man without this 
gift, will be that you are mad, But conceive the same congre- 
gation, with every member prophesying, and the effect will be 
that a stranger will feel that by every member of that congrega- 
tion he is convinced of sin, and his thoughts judged, and his 
heart laid open; and he will acknowledge by act and word the 
presence of God amongst you. 


THe OFFIce OF THE UNDERSTANDING IN CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 


THE importance of the general principle established by the 
Apostle in this Section, as declaring the superiority of a religion 
of moral action, to a religion of mere reverence or contempla- 
tion, has already been noticed. This principle is here applied 
to Christian worship. 

There has always been a tendency to envelop the worship of 
God in mystery and darkness. To a certain extent, 
this is inevitable and desirable. The communion When?” 
with the Infinite and Invisible can never be reduced 
to the same precise laws as those which regulate our ordinary 
acts. The awful reverence which, 1π the Old Testament, re- 
presented Him as dwelling in darkness unapproachable, and the 
seraphs as veiling their faces before Him, can never be safely 
discarded. The feelings with which the most refined and 
exalted spirits of humanity adore the Maker of all things, 
the Friend of their own individual souls, can never be reduced 
to the level of the common worldly worshippers of every-day 
life. So much will probably be granted by all, and a deep 
truth will be recognised in the ancient ceremonial forms by 
which, in the Jewish and Pagan rituals of ancient times, and 
some Christian rituals of modern times, this feeling was en- 
couraged. But the utter lifelessness into which these forms 
have degenerated, when the understanding has been shut out 
from any participation in them, shows that this tendency may 
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be carried to such an excess as to destroy the very feeling 
which it was meant to foster. 

It is in this Chapter that the counter-principle is most em- 
phatically stated. The precept, ‘Be not children in under- 
Importance Standing; howbeit, in malice be ye children, but in 
of the understanding be men,’ is to be found in substance 
understand- in many parts of the Gospels and Epistles. But in 
ing in P ee . . 
Christian this passageit isdirectly applied to that very province 
worship. of’ religious worship in which the intellect is often 
supposed to have no part or place. 

Two practical directions the Apostle gives, by which the un- 
πι ης derstanding was to be restored to its proper position | 
of worship in the worship of God; each called forth by the 
to ο intel- peculiar circumstances of the case, and obvious in 
ee itself, but at times overlooked or neglected. The 
first is, that the worship shall be conducted in a form in- 
telligible to the people. To pray or praise in the spirit, but 
without the concurrence of the understanding ; to utter thanks- 
givings, to which the congregation cannot give a conscious 
assent ; to utter sounds, however edifying to the individual, 
without interpreting them to the congregation; is, in the 
Apostle’s view, essentially inconsistent with the true nature of 
Christian worship. It was thus not without reason that this 
Chapter became the stronghold of those attacks which were 
made in the sixteenth century on the practice of conducting the 
service in a dead language. But neither the prohibition of 
unintelligible sounds, nor of an unintelligible language, is 6ο 
important as the maintenance of the positive principle, that 
worship must carry along with it, so far as possible, the whole 
nature of man. It is possible that the language used may have 
ceased to be habitually spoken, and yet be sufficiently under- 
stood ; or, on the other hand, that the words used may belong to 
a living language, and yet that the service shall be such as the 
congregation cannot follow. On the one hand, extempore 
prayers, or dumb show, as in modern sects,—ancient prayers, 
Latin prayers, music, art, an elaborate ritual, amongst older 
Churches,—may each fall under the Apostle’s censure, so far 
as they deprive the worshipper of a free access to the actual 
sense and meaning of the acts in which he is engaged. Or, 
on the other hand they may each in their turn promote the 
Apostle’s object, so far as they tend to bring that sense and 
meaning home to the memory, the imagination, the under- 
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standing, the reason, the conscience of the worshipper, educated 
or uneducated, civilized or uncivilized, as the case may be. As 
‘there are so many kinds of voices in the world, and none of 
them is without signification,’ so also, ‘there are so many 
kinds of worship in the world, and none of them is without 
signification, to Greek or Roman, German or Englishman, 
barbarian or Scythian. To discover the true ‘ voice ’ in which 
to reach the mind and heart of the worshipper, the true ‘ inter- 
pretation’ by which the gift of prayer and praise, always more 
or less difficult to be understood by the people, can be rendered 
intelligible, should be the one great object of every form of 
worship. In proportion as this is not sought, or as darkness 
and mystery are directly encouraged, in that proportion super- 
stition and profaneness will creep.in, because the ‘ understand- 
ing’ will remain ‘ unfruitful,’ and the different parts of the 
congregation will be ‘ as barbarians to each other.’ 

Secondly, and as a consequence of this, is to be noticed the 
great stress laid by the Apostle on practical in- 4 5, steuc- 
struction as a part of worship. He had rather speak tion a part 
‘five words with his understanding that he might °!¥™P- 
teach others,’ than ‘ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue.” That ‘the Church may receive edifying,’ and 
that his hearers ‘may prophesy to edification, to exhorta- 
tion and comfort,’ is his chief desire. The object of prophesying 
is specially described as ‘ convincing,’ ‘judging,’ and ‘ making 
manifest the secrets of the heart,’ and its effects are produced 
directly on the mind and conscience of the hearer. The de- 
scription indeed resembles strongly the results of the teaching 
of Socrates, whose life, as it represents the most stimulating 
power ever brought to bear on the human understanding, so 
also in many respects forcibly illustrates the first spread of the 
Gospel. ‘To him the precept “ know thyself,” was the holiest 
of all texts. .... To preach, to exhort, even to confute par- 
ticular errors appeared to him useless, so long as the mind lay 
wrapped up in its habitual mist or illusion of wisdom: such 
mist must be dissipated before any new light could enter... . 
The newly created consciousness of ignorance was alike unex- 
pected, painful, and humiliating—a season of doubt and dis- 
comfort, yet combined with an internal working and yearning 
after truth never before experienced.’ ! 


1 Grote, Hist of Greece, VIIT. pp. 603, 608. 
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These emphatic declarations are a sanction, not merely of the 
importance of what is strictly called preaching, and of the 
objects which all preaching should have in view, but of educa- 
tion itself as a part of Christian worship. What was supplied 
in the Apostolical age by the special gift of prophesying, must 
_ now be supplied by all the natural gifts which enable a man to 
be a wise teacher and counsellor of those around him. The 
principle has been recognised in the worship of most Churches, 
from very early times. The ‘sermon,’ and the ‘catechism’ 
(of which the name is derived from the word used by the Apo- 
stle in this very Chapter, ἵνα καὶ ἄλλουφ κατηχήσω]), occupying 
as they do a promment place in the services of almost all the 
Western Churches of Christendom, vindicate by long precedent 
this important element. It is true that these institutions have 
often taken a colour from the ritual in which they have been 
incorporated, rather than given that ritual a colour of their own. 
They themselves have often become forms, instead of making 
the rest of the service less formal; have been concerned with 
abstract propositions, rather than with practical improvement ; 
have tended to make the taught dependent on the teacher, in- 
stead of ‘ building him up’ to think and act for himself. In pro- 
portion as this has been the case, the Apostle’s comparison of the 
relative value of the gift of tongues and the gift of prophesying 
is no less important than it was at Corinth. A discourse, a 
lesson, a series of catechetical questions and answers, though 
always useful as a witness to the Apostolical principle of edifica- 
tion, may be as completely without effect and without response 
in the congregation, as the gift of tongues which in the by- 
standers produced only indifference or astonishment. On the 
other hand, if these parts of the Christian service are conducted 
with the power and the insight which the Apostle describes as 
their true characteristic, the conscience of the hearer responding 
to the voice of the teacher, the Apostle assures us that God 
is there in a ‘Real Presence ’—these are his very words 
(Svrws §ort)—which may indeed exist in other portions of 
Christian worship, but which is no where else so distinctly 
asserted as in this. 


1 xiy. 19, 
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26τί οὖν ἐστίν, ἀδελφοί; ὅταν συνέρχησθε, ἕκαστος" ψαλ- 


pov ἔχει, διδαχὴν ἔχει, "ἀποκάλυψιν ἔχει, γλῶσσαν ἔχι 
ἑρμηνείαν ἔχει πάντα πρὸς οἰκοδομὴν "γωέσθω. 


ει, 


27 etre 


γλώσσῃ τις λαλεῖ, κατὰ δύο ἢ τὸ πλεῖστον τρεῖς, καὶ ἀνὰ 


9 Add dyes, 


» γλῶσσαν ἔχει, ἀπυκάλυψυ ἔχει. 


9 γενέσθω. 


26 How is it then, brethren? when ye come together, ‘each 
one °, hath a psalm, hath a ‘teaching, “hath a revelation, 
hath a tongue’, hath an interpretation: let all things be done 


27 unto edifying. 


If any "one speak in a tongue, let it be by 


two or at the most three, and by course, and let one in- 


The comparison of the two 
assemblies, one consisting of 
speakers with tongues, the other 
of prophets, suggests to the Apo- 
stle a general conclusion to the 
whole discussion on the gifts; 
namely, the necessity of preserving 
order. 

τί οὖν ἐστίν; ‘What, then, is 
the practical result of all this?’ 
Compare verse 15. ‘The fact 
is that, whenever you net for 
worship, each of you has some 
gift which he wishes to exercise. 
One has a song of praise (ψαλμόν) 
(see note on 15); another has a 
discourse (διδαχή), (see note on 
6); another has a revelation of 
the unseen world (ἀποκάλυψιν), 
(see the same); another has a 
tongue (γλῶσσαν); another has 
an interpretation of tongues’ 
(ἑρμηνεία»). 

This was the state of things 
which had to be corrected. The 
first general rule which he gives 
is, πάντα πρὸς οἰκοδομὴν γινέσθω. 
‘Let all these gifts be arranged 
for the building up and perfecting 
of the whole.’ Compare Eph. iv. 
11, 12, 18. 

27. He exemplifies this, first, 


T 


in the case of the tongues (27, 28); 
next, in the case of the prophets 
(29---56). 

εἴτε should have been followed 
by etre, in verse 29; but the 
construction of the sentence is 
lost in passing from one thought 
to the other. The direction for 
the speakers with tongues is, 
that they shall not speak in 
groups of more than two, or at 
the most three; and that of 
these, only one shall speak at a 
time. This implies that there 
had been a danger lest the whole 
assembly should be engrossed by 
them, as in verse 23, and also 
lest all should speak at once. 
There was to be one interpreter, 
to prevent the difficulty noticed 
in verses 159---17, of the assem- 
bly not understanding what was 
said. If there was no one pre- 
sent with the gift of interpre- 
tation, then the speaker with 
tongues was to repress his ut- 
terance, and content himself 
with inward communion with 
God. ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ may, however, 
indicate that he might speak in 
private, though not in public. 
The nominative case to σιγάτω 
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µέρος, καὶ els διερµηνευέτῳ' Ἀ ἐὰν δὲ μὴ ᾖ "ἑρμηνευτής, 
σιγάτω ἐκκλησίᾳ, ἑαυτῷ δὲ λαλείω και τῷ θεῷ. 
Ἱπροφῆται δὲ δύο ἢ τρεῖς λαλείτωσαν, καὶ ot ἄλλοι δια- 
κριωέτωσαν day δὲ ἄλλφ ἀποκαλυφθῇ καθηµένῳ, ὁ 
πρῶτος σιγάτω. ᾖὑ δύνασθε yap καθ ἕνα πάντες προφη- 
τεύειν, ἵνα πάντες µανθάνωσιν καὶ πάντες παρακαλώνται' 
Rai πνεύματα προφητῶν προφήταις ὑποτάσσεται' Boy 

5 διερµηνεντή». 


28 terpret: butif there be "not an’ interpreter, let him keep silence 

in the church, and let him speak to himself and to God. 
29 Let the prophets speak two or three, and let the ‘others 
sojudge: if anything be revealed to another ‘sitting by, let 
31 the first "be silent. For‘tone by one ye ‘can all prophesy’, 
3athat all may learn and all may be comforted: and the 
asspirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets: for 


is (not 6 épunvevrhg, but) 6 λαλῶν 
γλὠσσῃ. Compare for this con- 
_ Btruction Luke xv. 15, possibly 
Acts vi. 6. 

ἀνὰ µέρος, ‘in turn.’ This ay 
either be, that in each group 
shall speak in turn, or that each 

up shall speak in turn. 
ντ He viext directs the con- 
duct of the prophets. They may 
come, apparently, in any numbers; 
but only two or three are to 
speak, and the rest are to interpret, 
or discern the meaning and value 
of their prophecies. xpogijrat, 
‘prophets,’ is the subject of the 
whole sentence, implying that 
those who had the gift of discern- 
ment (διάκρισις) (see note on ΧΙΙ. 
10) were included under the class 
of prophets. 

30. ‘If, whilst one of the pro- 
phets is speaking, another has a 
revelation to impart, he is to 
stand up and utter it, and the 
first speaker is to sit down, and 
be silent.’ It was of more im- 
portance to catch the first burst 
of a prophecy, than to listen to 
the ccmpletion of one already 
begun. 


καθηµένφ, ‘sitting and not 

ing.’ This implies that 

the prophets stood whilet they 
spoke. 

81—33. He justifies this com- 
mand by showing that there was 
time and room for all to exercise 
their gift. 

δύνασθε, ‘you have it in your 

wer.’ 

The, stress here, as in verse 
24, is on πάντες, ‘all.’ ‘You 
can all prophecy, and then every 
member of the assembly in turn 
will receive his own proper in- 
struction and exhortation.’ 

82. ‘ And this is not difficult ; 
the spirits of the several pro- 
phets are subject to the prophets 
in whom they reside.’ For the 
same personification, so to speak, 
of the spiritual gifts, see verse 
12, ζηλωταὶ πνενµάτω»; xii. 10, 
διακρίσεις πνευµάτω». The ab- 
sence of the article implies that 
this control of the prophetic im- 
pulses by the wills of the pro- 
phets was an essential part of 
the prophetic character; ‘Pro- 
phets’ spirits are subject to pro- 
phets.' This distinguishes these 
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γάρ ἐστιν ἀκαταστασίας 6 θεός, ἀλλὰ εἰρήνης. ὡς ἐν πάσαις 
ταις ἐκκλησίαις τῶν ἁγίων, “at γυναῖκες" ἓν ταῖς ἐκκλη- 
σίαις σιγάτωσαν' οὗ γὰρ ᾿ἐπιτρέπεται αὐταῖς λαλεῖν, ἀλλὰ 
"ὑποτασσέσθωσαν, καθὼς καὶ ὁ νόµοςλέγει- et δέτι μαθεῖν 
θέλουσιν, ἐν οκῳτοὺς ἰδίους ἄνδρας ἐπερωτάτωσαν' αἰσχρὸν 


ε A € 


γάρ ἐστιν γυναικὶ λαλεῖν ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ.' 84 ad’ ὑμῶν ὁ λόγος 


. Add ὑμῶν, 3 ἐπιτέτρασται. α ὑποτάσσεσθαι, 4 γυναιξὶν ἐν ἀκκλησίᾳ λαλεῖ», 
3+ God is not the author of confusion but of peace. As in all 
the churches of the saints, let ‘the women keep silence in the 
churches: for it is not permitted unto them to speak ; but let 
96 them *be under obedience, as also saith the law. And if 
they ‘desire to learn any thing, let them ask their ‘own 
husbands at home: for it is a shame for *a woman’ to speak 


36in the church. What! "went the word of God out from you? 


impulses from those of the heathen 
pythonesses and sibyls. 

88. ‘The reason of this sub- 
jection is, that God, from whom 
these gifts proceed, is a God not 
of instability and uncertainty, but 
of peace.’ 

ὡς ἐν macacrais ἐκκλησίαις τῶν 
dyiwy, though in the older texts 
joined to the preceding, has, 
since the time of Cajetan, and 
rightly, been joined to the fol- 
lowing, the connexion being the 
same as in xi. 16. Lachmann, 
in his second edition, has further 
deviated from the common punc- 
tuation, by attaching τῶν ἁγίων 
to αἱ γυραῖκες, which is rendered 
possible, though not eaves 4 
by the omission of ὑμῶν in A. B. 
If so, the sense will be, ‘As 
in all the assemblies, let the wives 
of the saints keep silence in the 
assemblies.’ 

84, 85. One particular in- 
stance of confusion growing out 
of the neglect of order in the con- 
trol of the gifts, was the speak- 
ing of women in the assemblies. 


This custom, like that of appearing 
unveiled (xi. 8—16), he condemns 
on the ground that he forbade it 
in all the assemblies of Christians. 
The speaking of women was also 
expressly forbidden in the syna- V 
gogues. (See Wetstein and Light- 
foot, ad loc.) 

‘The law.’ Gen. iii. 16. Com- 
pare the same argument in 1 Tim. 
li. 11—14. 

He anticipates the objection, 
that possibly the women might 
wish to ask questions in the as- 
sembly, by pointing out that their 
husbands were their natural 
guides. 

τοὺς idlovc, ‘their own hus- 
bands.’ See on vii. 2. 

These two verses (34, 35) are 
in D. E. F. G. placed at the end 
of the chapter. 

86. He concludes with a ge- 
neral warning of obedience to 
his authority. Throughout the 
Epistle there has been an indi- 
cation of the assumption which 
the Corinthians made, of taking 
an independent course, apart 
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Tov θεοῦ ἐξῆλθεν ἢ eis ὑμᾶς µόνους κατήντησεν; 
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Vet τις 


Soxet προφήτης εἶναι ἢ πνευματικός, ἐπυγινωσκέτω,ᾶ γράφω 
ὑμῖν, ὅτι κυρίου ἐστὶν ἐντολή." ei δέτις ἀγνοεῖ, ᾿ἀγνοεῖται. 
δώστε, ἀδελφοί [μου], ζηλοῦτε τὸ προφητεύει», καὶ τὸ 
- λαλεῖν "μὴ κωλύετε [ἐν] γλώσσαις' ὃ πάντα ἆ δὲ εὐσχημό- 


νως καὶ κατὰ τάξιν γιέσθω. 


® ὅτι τοῦ κυρίον εἰσὶν ἐντολαί. 


α γλώσσαις μὴ κωλύετε. 


» ἁγνοείτω, 
4 Om. δέ, 


87 or came it unto you only? If any "one think himself to be a 
rophet or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that 

write unto you are *a commandment’ of the Lord. But 
39 if any Tone know not this, “he is not *known”. Wherefore, 


Amy 


rethren, "seek zealously’ to prophesy, and forbid not to 


40 speak with tongues: but’ “let all things be done with seemli- 


ness and in order. 


® Or God knows not him. 


from all other Churches, and 
from the claims of St. Paul him- 
self; and therefore he here re- 
minds them that they were not 
the first or only Church in the 
world. Compare on i. 2, iv. 8, 
ix. 1. 

ὁ λόγος τοῦ φεοῦν ‘the word of 
God ;’ in especial reference to 
the gifts of speaking and prophesy- 
ing. Compare Heb. iv. 12. There 
is perhaps an allusion to Isa. ii. 
8: § Out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem.’ | 

κατῄντησε», ‘found its way to 
you.’ See x. 11. 

37. et τις δοκεῖ. ‘If any one 
claims to be a prophet, or especi- 
ally endued with spiritual gifts.’ 
πνευματικὺς seems here, as in 
verse 1, to be almost synonymous 
with λαλῶν Ὑγλώσσῃ. For the 
form, ‘If any seem,’ compare 
vii. 2: ‘ If any one seemsto know 
anything,’ and Gal. ii.6: ‘ Those 
who seem to be somewhat’ (oi 
δοκοῦντες). 

ἐκιγινωσκέτω: ‘Let him prove 


his inspiration by recognising, 
that the words which I write, 
are no less than command- 
ments of the Lord.’ There are 
many various readings; ῥἐν- 
τολαί, ἐντολή,---κυρίου, Jeov τοῦ 
κυρίου. κυρίου ἐντολή 18 in 
A. B. The analogy of vii. 10 
and the word κυρίου naturally 
imply a precept of Christ, that is, 
either some words now lost to us, 
or else the general authority of 
Christ's teaching. 

88. ἀγνοεῖται, A. D. F. G., ‘he 
is ignored by God : God is ignorant 
of him.’ ayvoelrw, B. Ο. E., ‘let 
him be ignorant.’ If the former 
reading is preferred, then compare 
vill. 2, 8, xiii. 12; if the latter, 
it is a contemptuous expression 
of indifference as to the opinion 
of such a one, however great his 
pretensions. 

89, 40. This is the summary of 
the whole. Verse 39 sums up 
xiv. 1—25, verse 40 sums up xiv. 
26—38. 

For ζηλοῦτε, see on xii. ο]. 
For eboxnpdvec, see on xiii. 5. 
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PARAPHRASE OF CHaP. XIV. 26—40. 


Your general state is this: At your assemblies every one comes 
with some gift which he wishes to exercise. The rule for your 
guidance must be the building up of the whole society. The 
speakers with tongues are not to engross the whole assembly, or 
to speak all at once ; two, or at most three, are to come, and of 
these each is to speak singly, and none without an interpreter. 
If prophets come in large numbers, two or three only are to 
speak, and the rest are to be judges of what they say. Each 
prophet is to have his opportunity of speaking, that every 
member of the congregation may receive his proper instruction 
and consolation. It is essential to the office of a prophet to 
have the spirit within him under control: for God loves not 
confusion, but peace. For the same reason the women are 
not to break through their natural subjection by speaking in 
the assemblies. They are not even to ask questions, except from 
their husbands, who are their natural guides. 

To these directions you ought not to oppose yourselves on 
any plea of fancied pre-eminence or exclusiveness. If any 
one prides himself on his spiritual or prophetical gift, let him 
prove it by recognising in these words of mine a Divine com- 
mand ; if he cannot recognise tt, he is not recognised by God. 
The conclusion, therefore, is to aim chiefly at prophecy without 
discouraging the gift of tongues ; and the great rule ts to do 
everything with order and decency. | 


ΑΡΟΣΤΟΙΙΟΑΙ, Worsnir. 


It may be important to sum up all that this Epistle, com- 
bined with other notices, has presented to us on the , 4, 1. 
subject of Christian worship. (I.) The Christian of any 
assemblies of the first period of the apostolical age, “xed 
unlike those of later times, appear not to have been © 
necessarily controlled by any fixed order of presiding ministers. 
We hear, indeed, of ‘ presbyters,’ or ‘ elders’ in the Churches 
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of Asia Minor', and of Jerusalem.? And in the Church of 
Thessalonica, mention is made of ‘rulers’ (προισταµένουν 
ὑμῶν) δ; and, in the Churches of Galatia, of ‘teachers’ (τῷ 
κατηχοῦντι). But no allusion is to be found to the connexion 
of these ministers or officers, if so they are to be called, with the 
worship of the Apostolic Church, and the omission of any such 
is an almost decisive proof that no such connexion was then 
deemed necessary. Had the Christian society at Corinth been 
what it was at the time when Clement addressed his Epistle to 
it, or what that at Ephesus is implied to have been in the 
Ignatian Epistles, it is almost inevitable that some reference 
should have been made by the Apostle to the presiding go- 
vernment which was to control the ebullitions of sectarian or 
fanatical enthusiasm; that he should have spoken of the 
presbyters, whose functions were infringed upon by the pro- 
phets and speakers with tongues, or whose authority would 
naturally moderate and restrain their excesses. Nothing of the 
kind is found. The gifts are to be regulated by mutual accom- 
modation, by general considerations of order and usefulness ; 
and the only rights, against the violation of which any safe- 
guards are imposed, are those of the congregation, lest ‘he 
that fills the place of the unlearned’ (i. e. as we have already 
seen, ‘he that has not the gift of speaking with tongues ’) 
should be debarred from ratifying by his solemn Amen the 
thanksgiving of the speaker. The gifts are not, indeed, sup- 
posed to be equally distributed, but every one is pronounced 
capable of having some gift, and it is implied as a possibility 
that ‘all’ may have the gift of prophesying or of speaking with 
tongues. 
aa (II.) Through the gifts thus distributed, the 
worship , Worship was carried on. Four points are specially 
through mentioned : 
the gifts. (1) Prayer. This, from the manner in which it 
1. Prayer. is spoken of in connexion with the tongues, must 
have been a free outpouring of individual devotion, and one in 
which women were accustomed to join, as well as men.° 

(2) What has been said of prayer may be said also of 
7 ‘ Praise’ or ‘ Song, arpuéds.£ We may infer from 

"sone Eph. v. 19, where it is coupled with ‘hymns and 

1 Acta xiv. 29. * Gal. vi. 6. 

* Thid. xi. 30; xv. 6, 22, 28. 5 xiv, 19, 14, 15; xi. 6. 

5 1 Theas. v. 12. 6 xiv. 15, 20, 
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odes’ (Suvors καὶ ᾠδαῖν), that it must have been of the nature 
of metre or rhythm, and is thus the first recognition of Chris- 
tian poetry. The Apocalypse 1 is the nearest exemplification of 
it in the New Testament. ΄ 

(3) Closely connected with this is Thanksgiving. The ‘song 
of the understanding’ is especially needed in the 
giving of thanks.' In this passage we have the 
earliest, intimation of a liturgical form. Although 
the context even here implies that it must have been a free 
effusion, yet it is probable that the Apostle is speaking of the 
Eucharistic thanksgiving for the produce of the earth; such as 
was from a very early period incorporated in the great Eu- 
charistic hymn used, with a few modifications, through all the 
liturgical forms of the later Christian Church. And from this 
passage we learn that the ‘ Amen,’ or ratification of the whole 
congregation, afterwards regarded with peculiar solemnity in 
this part of the service, was deemed essential to the due utter- 
ance of the thanksgiving. 

(4) ‘ Prophesying,’ or ‘teaching,’ is regarded (not by the 
Corinthians, but) by the Apostle, as one of the most 4. Prophe- 
important objects of their assemblies. The impulse ‘ying. 
to exercise this gift appears to have been so strong as to render 
it difficult to be kept under control.2 Women, it would seem 
from the Apostle’s allusion to the practice in xi. 5, and prohi- 
bition of it in xiv. 34, 35, had felt themselves entitled to speak. 
The Apostle rests his prohibition on the general ground of the 
subordination of women to their natural instructors, their 
husbands. 

(III.) The <Apostolical mode of administering the Ev-. 
charist has already been delineated at the close of m1 The 
Chap. xi. It is enough here to recapitulate its main Eucharist. 
features. It was part of the chief daily meal, and, as such, 
usually in the evening; the bread and wine were brought by 
the contributors to the meal, and placed on a table; of this 
meal each one partook himself; the bread, in one loaf or many, 
was placed on the table 3 each loaf or cake was then broken into 
parts; the wine was given at the conclusion of the meal; a 
hymn of thanksgiving was offered by one of the congregation, 
to which the rest responded with the solemn word, ‘ Amen.” 

These points are all that we can clearly auecrs in the 


3, Thanks- 
giving. 


1 xiv. 16, 2 xiv. 32. 
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worship of Apostolic times, with the addition, perhaps, of the fact 
mentioned in Acts xx. 7, and confirmed by 1 Cor. xvi. 2, that 
the first day of the week was specially devoted to their meetings. 

The total dissimilarity between the outward aspects of this 
Effects of worship and of any which now exists, is the first 
oa impression which this summary leaves on the mind. 
early But this impression is relieved by various important 
Church. considerations. First, when we consider the state of 
the Apostolic Church as described in the Acts and in this 
Epistle, it is evident that in outward circumstances it never 
L No could be a pattern for future times. The fervour of 
and the individuals who constituted the communities, the 
obliga.  Smallness of the communities themselves, the variety 
tion. and power of the gifts, the expectation of the near ap- 
proach of the end of the world, must have prevented the per- 
petuation of the Apostolic forms. But if Christianity be, as 
almost every precept of its Founder and of its chief Apostle 
presumes it to be, a religion of the Spirit, and not of the letter, 
then this very peculiarity is one of the most characteristic pri- 
vileges. .No existing form of worship can lay claim to universal 
and eternal obligation, as directly traceable to Apostolic times. 
The impossibility of perpetuating the primitive forms is the 
best guarantee for future freedom and progress. Few as are 
the rules of worship prescribed in the Koran, yet the incon- 
venience which they present, ‘when transplanted into other 
than Oriental regions, shows the impogtance of the omission of 
such in the New Testament. 

But, secondly, there are 1η the forms themselves, and in the 
IL Princ SPirit in which the Apostle handles them, principles 
ples laid important for the guidance of Christian worship in 
down. all times. Some of these have been already indi- 
cated. In this last concluding Section, the whole of this ad- 
vice is summed up in two simple rules :— 

‘ Let all things be done unto edifying,’ and ‘let all things 
be done decently and in order.’ 

‘ Let all things be done unto edifying.’ ' 

‘ Edifying ᾽ (οἰκοδομὴ)) has, as already noticed in xiv. 3, the 
1 ‘Let eli Peculiar sense both of building up from first princi- 
things be ples to their practical application, and of fitting each 
done unto member of the society into the proper place which 

’ the growth and rise of the whole building require. 
1 xiv. 5, 19, 17. 
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It is ‘development,’ not only in the sense of unfolding new 
truth, but of unfolding all the resources contained in the ex- 
isting institution or body. Hence the stress laid on the excel- 
lence of ‘ prophesying,’ as the special gift by which men were 
led to know themselves (as in xiv. 24, 25, ‘the secrets of their 
hearts being made manifest’), and by which (as through the 
prophets of the older dispensations) higher and more spiritual 
views of life were gradually revealed. Hence the repeated in- 
junctions that all the gifts should have their proper honour; ' 
that those gifts should be most honoured by which not a few, 
but ail, should benefit ;? that all who had the gift of prophecy 
should have the opportunity of exercising that gift;* that all 
might have an equal chance of instruction and comfort for 
their own special cases. 

‘ Let all things be done decently and in order.’ * 

: Decently ’ (evoynucvws); that is, so as not to interrupt 
the gravity and dignity of the assemblies. ‘In , . p,q. 
order’ (κατὰ tdfiwv); that is, not by hazard or im- cently and 
pulse, but by design and arrangement. The idea ™ σάς 
is not so much of any beauty or succession of parts in the wor- 
ship, as of that calm and simple majesty which in the ancient 
world, whether Pagan or Jewish, seems to have characterised 
all solemn assemblies, civil or ecclesiastical, as distinct from the 
frantic or enthusiastic ceremonies which accompanied illicit. or 
extravagant communities. The Roman Senate, the Athenian 
Areopagus, were examples of the former, as the wild Baccha- 
nalian or Phrygian orgies were of the latter. Hence the 
Apostle has condemned the discontinuance of the veil,® the 
speaking of women,® the indiscriminate banqueting,’ the 
interruption of the prophets by each other.* ‘ The spirits of 
prophets are subject to prophets,’ is a principle of universal 
application, and condemns every impulse of religious zeal or 
feeling which is not strictly under the control of those who 
display it. A world of fanaticism is exploded by this simple 
axiom; and to those who have witnessed the religious frenzy 
which attaches itself to the various forms of Eastern worship, 
this advice of the Apostle, himself of Eastern origin, will appear 
the more remarkable. The wild gambols yearly celebrated at 


1 xii. 20—30, 5 ix. 1—16. 
3 xiv. 1—28. 6 xiv. 84. 
3 xiv. 20—31. 7 xi. 16—S4. 


4 xiv. 40, 8 xiv. 80—82, 
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Easter by the adherents of the Greek Church round the chapel 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, show what Eastern 
Christianity may become;! they are living proofs of the need 
and the wisdom of the Apostolical precept. 

To examine how far these two regulations have actually 
affected the subsequent worship and ritual of Christianity, to 
measure each Christian liturgy and form of worship by one or 
other of these two rules, would be an instructive task. But it 
is sufficient here to notice that on these two points the Apostle 
throws the whole weight of his authority ; these two, and these 
only, are the Rubrics of the Primitive Church. 


Sinai and Palestine,’ Fd. iv. 465—471. 
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Chap. XV. 1—58. 


THERE does not appear to be any connexion between this and 
the preceding Chapters. Both the importance and the peculiar 
nature of the subject here discussed, would naturally occasion 
its reservation for the last place of the Epistle. The a 
other questions had touched only the outskirts of the ώς 
Christian faith ; this seemed to reach its very found- the Resur- 
ation. It is evident from the expression in the i 
12th verse (‘ How say some among you ?’), that the Apostle 
is combating some teachers in the Corinthian Church, who 
denied as it would seem, not the Resurrection of Christ, but the 
Resurrection of the dead generally. 

Of this tendency in the Jewish section of the Church, occa- 
sioned apparently by the Oriental, or, as it was after- not ori- 
wards called, Gnostic abhorrence of matter, we have ental or 
a specimen in the teaching of Hymeneus and Phi- °°» 
letus, who said that ‘the Resurrection was already past;! 
evidently meaning thereby, that there was no resurrection, 
except in the moral conversion of man. But of any opposi- 
tion to this tendency there is no trace in the Apostle’s argu- 
ment; and the particular aspect of Judaism exhibited by Hy- 
meneus and Philetus belongs to a later period. It seems, 
therefore, more natural to identify the. Corinthian teachers 
with the Epicurean deniers of the Resurrection, such put Epi- 
as the Sadducees in Judea ?, and in the very Church curean and 
of Achaia to which this Epistle* was addressed, the ο 
Athenian cavillers, who ‘ mocked when they heard of the resur- 
rection of the dead.’ With this agree not only the general 
circumstances of time and place, but also the particular allusions 
to them ; not as corrupting, but as contradicting, the received 
teaching of the Apostle; as resting their objections to it, not on 
any refined notion of matter, but on its philosophical difficul- 
ties;° combining pretensions to knowledge with laxity of morals.® 

It is a remarkable instance of the great latitude which pre- 
vailed in the Corinthian Church, that these impugners of the 
Resurrection remained within the Christian society ; Not ex- 
and that their position was not deemed, either by “luded 


θεα: from th 
themselves or the Apostle, as necessarily incom- Church. 
- 19 Tim. ii. 17, 18. ‘ Acta xvii. 18, 99, 
3 Matt. xxii. 23. 5 xv. 35. 


5 See notes on i. 1. 6 xv. 33, 34. 
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patible with the outward profession of Christianity. Still, to 
the Apostle’s mind, the Resurrection of the dead was a matter of 
no secondary importance. If we may take the account in the 
"tthe Apo- Acts as a just illustration of the language of his 
Sioa vies Epistles, we find him declaring that it was the chief 
of the Re- truth which he preached, and for which he suffered ;' 
surrection. and in the Epistles themselves, although nowhere so 
fully set forth as in this Chapter, it is always assumed as the 
great end of the believer’s hope.? It is the one doctrine which 
Saul the Pharisee transfers to Paul the Apostle. In the Acts 
he represents himself to be the Pharisaic victim of a Sadducee 
persecution. It is the link between his past and present life. 
It is the same promise to which, before his conversion, with the 
rest of the twelve tribes, instantly serving God day and night, 
he had hoped to come.? 
The same, but yet how different! He now no longer dwelt 
on the elaborate exhibition of the future life, as decked out 
with all the figures of Rabbinical rhetoric. There was now a 
nearer and dearer object in the unseen world, which threw into 
the shade all meaner imaginations concerning it, all lower ar- 
guments in behalf of its existence. That object was Christ. 
He was a believer writing to believers; and therefore the one 
fact which he adduces to convince and to warn his readers, is 
the fact of the Resurrection of Christ. And this may account 
for his toleration of those whom he is here opposing. Though 
differing from him m the hope of their own resurrection, he 
felt that, in their belief in Christ and Christ’s Resurrection, 
they were united with him. In this great agreement he over- 
looked even their great difference—their common love and 
faith in Christ brought him nearer to them, though doubting 
the Resurrection of the dead, than to the Jewish Pharisees, who, 
though believing it, had no sympathy with his love of Christ. 


1 Acta xxiii. 6, xxiv. 15, 26, xxvi. 8. 
5 See Rom. vi. 8, τι 11; 9 Cor. v. 10; 1 Thess, 1ν. 14. * Acts xxvi. 7. 
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XV. 1 Γνωρίζω δὲ ὑμῖν, ἀδελφοί, τὸ εὐαγγέλιον ὃ εὔηγγελι- 
σάµην ὑμῖν», ὃ καὶ παρελάβετε, ἐν ᾧ καὶ ἑστήκατε, δι ov καὶ 
σώζεσθε, tive λόγῳ εὐηγγελισάμην ὑμῖν,.εὶ κατέχετε, ἐκτὸς 


1 Νου, brethren, I ‘would have you know’ the Gospel which 
I preached unto you, which also ye * received, and wherein ye 
2stand, by which also ye are saved, if ye keep in memory 
with what "word I preached the ‘Gospel unto you, unless 


XV. 1. Γνωρίζω. In all the pas- 
Γνωρίζω, 88888 where this is used 
in the earlier Epistles 
(1 Cor. xii. ὃς 2 Cor. viii. 1; 
Gal. 1. 11), it has the signification 
of ‘remind,’ ‘call to your at- 
tention.’ In the later Epistles 
(Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7; 2 Pet. i. 
16), and in all the 
where it occurs in the passive 
voice (including Romans xvi. 
26), it has the signification of 
‘ discover.’ 

‘The Gospel’ (τὸ εὐαγγέλιον) 

‘The Gos- 18 not necessarily limited 

of the death and the 
resurrection of Christ, as stated 
in the ensuing verses. In Gal. i. 
11, and probably in Romans i. 
16, x. 16, xi. 28, it is used for the 
announcement of the universality 
of the Gospel, in which sense he 
speaks of it occasionally as ‘my 
Gospel’ (τὸ εὐαγγέλιόν pov), Rom. 
ii. 16, xvi. 25. Still the histori- 
eal meaning of the word is al- 
ways implied, and is here predo- 
minant. 

2. The repetition of καὶ is 
partly to make a stronger asser- 
tion—‘ which in fact you re- 
ceived’ (see Thucyd. vi. 64), 
partly to express the BUCCeRsIvE 
stages of the climax: ‘It is not 
only the glad tidings which you 
received from me (παρελάβετε, 88 


in verse 8, corresponding to 
παρέδωκα), 88 an historical fact; 
but it is also that on which you 
take your immovable stand (see 
Rom. v. 2; 2 Cor. i. 24); and 
not only so, but also the means 
by which you are to be saved at 
the last. For this sense of σώ- 
ζεσθε compare Acts li. 47; 1 Cor. 
1.18; 2 Cor. it 16. : 
In English it would be ex- 
pressed by the repetition of the 
antecedent: ‘that Gospel which 
you received, that Gospel on 
which you stand, that Gospel 
through which you are saved.’ 
tive λόγῳ εὐηγγελισάμην ὑμῖν», 
el κατέχετε. In these words there 
is a mixture of two constructions. 
The first part, rive... evnyyedt- 
σάµη», is intended to modify the 
harshness of the expression γνω- 
ρίζω τὸ evayyéXov: ‘I remind 
you of the Gospel, 1. e. of the 
way in which I preached it.’ 
The phrase rive λόγῳ is the same 
kind of redundancy as in the 
expressions λόγος σοφίας; λόγος 
γνώσεως (xii. 8), ὁ λόγος τοῦ σταυ- 


pou (i. 18), and merely calls 


‘ attention to the manner, as dis- 


tinct from the subject, of his 
preaching, i. e. to the fact that 
he had jirst of all preached to 
them the Death and Resurrection 
of Christ. 

εἰ κατέχετε depends partly on 
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> Ss 9 A 9 , 8. Ss away , a 

el μὴ εἰκῇ ἐπιστεύσατε. ὃπαρέδωκα γὰρ ὑμῖν ἐν πρώτοις ὃ 
8 td [ή ~ “a 

καὶ παρέλαβον», ὅτι χριστὸς ἀπέθανεν ὑπὲρ τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν 


47ο believed in vain. For I delivered unto you first of all 


that which I also received, 


εὐηγγελισάμη», ‘ this was the way 
I preached to you, if you remem- 
ber it,’ partly on σώζεσθε, ‘ you 
are saved if you hold it fast,’ 
affording another instance of 
the Apostle’s manner of throw- 
ing back an important word 
out of its natural place to the 
end of the sentence. See on viii. 
11. 

ἐκτὸς ei μὴ εἰκῇ ἐπιστεύσατει 
‘and you do hold it fast, if your 
conversion is to have its proper 
fruits.’ 

ἐπιστεύσατε, ‘ received the faith 
at your conversion. Comp. Rom. 
xiii. 11. 

ἐκτὸς el μὴ is a pleonasm, as 
in xiv. 5. For this sense of εἰκῇ, 
see Rom. xiii. 4, and especially 
Gal. 11. 4, iv. 11. 

8. ‘You remember how I 
preached the Gospel, for it was 
thus; ἐπ the first place to de- 
clare, &c.: yap connects ἐν πρώ- 
τοις with rive Xoyg, but also per- 
haps expresses the connexion of 
the whole sentence, ‘ You re- 
member all this, for this was my 
course. For the sense of παρέ- 
Swxa and παρέλαβο», compare 
their similar use in xi. 23. 

‘That Christ died for our 
jane sins.’ He begins the 
ae account of his ‘ Gos- 

pel’ not with the birth 
or infancy of Christ, but with 
His death. This 
merely from the fact that the 
Resurrection is the point to which 
he calls attention, and that there- 
fore he does not go further back 
in the history than the event out 
of which, so to say, the Resur- 


may result . 


how that Christ died for our 


rection originated. But the lan- 
guage rather leads us to infer that 
the statement of the death occurs 
first, because it was actually the 
first point in the Apostle’s mode 
of teaching, thus confirming his 
declaration in i. 18, 28, ii. 2, 
that the Crucifixion was the great 
subject of his first preaching 
at Corinth. And this also agrees 
with the general strain of the 
Epistles, in which the Death and 
Resurrection are the main points 
Insisted upon, as in Rom. iv. 25; 
Eph. 1.7—23; Col. i. 14—28; 1 
Tim. 11. 16. 

‘For our sins,’ i. e. not merely 
‘in our behalf’ which would 
have been ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν, as in 
Rom. v. 8; nor ‘in our place,’ 
which would have been ἀντὶ 
ἡμῶ», but ‘as an offering in con- 
sequence of our sins,’ ‘to deliver 
us from our sins.’ For the ge- 
neral sense of ὑπὲρ in this con- 
nexion, see on 2 Cor. v. 15. 
(Compare for the meaning διὰ τὰ 
παραπτώματα, 1η Rom. iv. 25, and 
περὶ τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ἡμῶν, in Gal. 
i. 4, and 1 Pet. 11. 18: also Heb. 
x. 6, 8, 18, 26, xiii. 11.) 

‘ According to the Scriptures,’ 
That great stress was ͵ - 
laid on the conformity 40 the Βωζο. 
of our Lord’s death to tyres.’ 5 
the ancient Scriptures, 
appears from the frequent refer- 
ences to them, especially in the 
writings of St. Luke. Thus 
xxiv. 25—27: ‘O fools, and 
slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken... and 
beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, He expounded unto 
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8 8 : 
ἡμῶν κατα τὰς γραφάς, “καὶ ὅτι ἐτάφη, καὶ ὅτι é 
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ἐγήγερ- 


TOL τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τῇ τρίτῃ" κατὰ τὰς γραφάς, "Kat ὅτι ὤφθη 
“rp τρίτῃ ἡμέρᾳ. 


4sins according to the scriptures, and that He was buried, 
and that He "has been raised’ the third day according to 
5 the scriptures, and that He was seen "by Kephas, then "by the 


them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning Himeelf.’ Also 
xxiv. 44—46: ‘All things must 
be fulfilled, which were written 
in the law of Moses and in the 
prophets and in the Psalms con- 
cerning me. Then opened he 
their understanding that they 
might understand the Scrip- 
tures:’ and xxii. 87: ‘ This 
that is written must yet be 
accomplished in me: for the 
things concerning me have an 
end. Acts viii. 85: ‘Then 
Philip began at the same Scrip- 
ture. It is evident from the 
general tenor of these passages, 
that the ‘ Scriptures’ alluded to 
are chiefly the prophets; and 
from the two last-quoted that the 
prophecy chiefly meant is Isa. liii. 
5—10. Compare the quotation 
in 1 Pet. Ἡ. 24. 

In the next clause the second 
introduction of the words, ‘ac- 
cording to the Scriptures,’ refers 
equally to the Burial and the 
Resurrection, and perhaps ex- 
plains the connexion of the Burial 
(not as in the present creeds with 
the Death, but) with the Resur- 
rection. The passages referred 
to are such as Ps. ii. 7; Isa. lv. 
8 (in Acts xiii. 83—35); and 
(in allusion to the third day) 
Hosea vi. 2; but specially Ps. 
xvi. 10: ‘Thou shalt not leave 
my soul in hell, neither shalt 
thou suffer thine Holy One to 
see corruption,’ as in Acts ii. 
25—31, xiii. 35—87, where the 


same contrast is drawn between 
the grave and the deliverance 
from it. The mention of the 
Burial in this very brief summary 
of facts agrees with the emphatic 
account of it in every one of the 
four Gospels, there, asa here, in 
connexion with the Resurrection. 
So 1 Pet. iii. 18, 19. 

The force of the perfect ἐγή- 
yeprat seems to be ‘has been 
raised and is alive.’ See on 
verse 12. 

4. The details of the Resur- 
rection which follow, are proba- 
bly introduced, not as actually 
forming parts of that which the 
Apostle taught ‘first of all’ (ἐν 
πρώτοις), but im confirmation of 
it, for the special object which 
he now had in view; and ac- 
cordingly in the next sentence 
the construction is no longer de- 
pendent on παρέδωκα or παρέ- 
λαβο». 

5. ὤφθη is the word used for 
these appearances in Appearances 
St. Paul (here and in after the 
verses6,7,and8,and1 Resurrec- 
Tim. iii, 16), in St, 02: 

Luke (xxiv. 84, ὤφθη Σίµωνι), 
and in the Acts (ii. 8, ix. 17, xiii. 
81, xxvi. 16), and is the phrase 
usually employed elsewhere for 
supernatural appearances as of 
angels (Luke i. 11, xxii. 43), of 
Moses and Elijah (Matt. xvii. 
8; Mark ix. 4; Luke ix. 81), 
or of God (Acts vii. 2, 26, 30, 
35). In the other Gospels (Mark 
xvi. 9, 12, 14; John xxi. 1, 14) 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. XV. 6, 7. 


Κηφᾷ, εἶτα τοῖς δώδεκα. ὄέπειτα ὤφθη ἐπάνω πεντακοσίοις 
9 aA 3 η > oO ε λ 4 a é Φ ¥ 4 
ἀδελφοῖς ἐφάπαξ, ἐξ ὧν οἱ πλείονες" µένουσιν ἕως ἄρτι,τιωὲς 


® πλείονς, 


etwelve. After that He was seen ΣὮγ above five hundred brethren 
at once, of whom the greater part remain unto this present, 


the appearances after the Resur- 
rection are expressed by ἐφάνη, 
ἐφανέρωσεν, and ἐφανερώθη. 

The appearance to Peter is 

. nowhere directly men- 
to Peter; ‘tioned in the Gospels, 
but is implied in the exclama- 
tion of the Apostles on the return 
of the disciples from Emmaus, 
‘the Lord is risen indeed, and 
hath appeared to Simon’ (Luke 
xxiv. 34). The prominence thus 
given to Peter, agrees with that 
assigned to him generally in the 
Gospel narrative. For the name 
‘Kephas,’ see note on ix. 5. 

The appearance to ‘ the Twelve’ 
th naturally coincides with 
aclse; th appearance to the 

’ ten Apostles, on the 
evening of the day of the Resur- 
rection, recorded in Luke xxiv. 
86; John xx. 19. οἱ δώδεκα is 
merely the ‘expression to de- 
signate the college of Apostles, 
like ‘duumviri,’ or ‘ decemviri,’ 
in Latin. Judas certainly was 
absent, if not Thomas. 

6. Thus far the appearances 
would seem to be given in order 
of time, and so probably through- 
out, as indicated in the expression, 
‘last of all’ (ἔσχατον), in verse 8, 
although the classical precision of 
πρῶτον», δεύτερο», εἶτα, κ. τ. λ. is lost 
in the mere alternation of ἔπειτα 
and elra. : 

The only appearance of the 
Gospel narratives which 
ο. can be identified with 
dred: this to the 500, is that 

‘ to the disciples in Gali- 
lee, Matt. xxviii. 16, 17, 18, 


where from the expression ‘ but 
some doubted,’ it has been some- 
times argued that there must 
have been others present be- 
sides the eleven Apostles, who 
alone are expressly mentioned. 
The number of those believers to 
whom our Lord is here said to 
have appeared far exceeds the sum 
total of believers (120) mentioned 
in Acts i. 15, as assembled in Je- 
rusalem after the Ascension. If 
it were the meeting in Galilee, the 
larger number might perhaps be 
accounted for by the effect of our 
Lord’s teaching as still preserved 
in the scene of His original mi- 
nistrations. If, as is perhaps im- 
plied by the order in which it 
occurs, it were some meeting at 
Jerusalem not mentioned in the 
Gospels, then we must suppose 
that the numbers were swelled 
by Galilean or other disciples, 
not yet dispersed after the con- 
course of the Passover. 

For éxavw πεντακοσίοις, instead 
of ἐπάνω 7, compare πραθῆναι 
éxayw δηναρίων τριακοσίω», Mark 
xiv. 5, and Ex. xxx. 14, xxxix. 
3. (LXX.) ἀπὸ εἰκοσαετοῦς καὶ 
ἐκάνω. Chrysostom says that 
some in his time took ἐπάνω to 
be, ‘in the sky,’ or ‘ on a hill.’ 

ἐφάπαξ may be, either ‘ once,’ 
i. e. on one occasion, but on one 
occasion only ;’ or ‘ at once,’ i.e. 
‘to the whole number, not at 
different times, but at the same 
time.’ The first will agree best 
with the usual meaning of the 
word, the second with the con- 
text. 
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δὲ" ἐκοιμήθησαν. ’ ἔπειτα ὤφθη ᾽Ιακώβῳ, εἶτα τοῖς ἁποστό- 


. Add καί. 


7 but some are fallen asleep. After that, He was seen "by James, 


οἱ πλείονες, ‘ the majority.’ 

µένουσι, ‘continue alive.’ For 
‘a similar use of the word pévw, 
comp. John xxi. 22,23. The sur- 
vivors are mentioned as so many 
living witnesses of the event 
which had taken place between 
twenty and thirty years ago. By 
speaking of those who had died 
in the interval, he may perhaps 
imply that, if there were no Re- 
surrection (comp. 1 Thess. iv. 15), 
there would then be, as it were, 
@ special injustice done to those, 
few as they might be, who had 
been tantalised by the glimpse of 
another world in the vision of 
their risen Lord, without the hope 
of sharing in it themselves. ‘To 
them would apply almost literally 
the words, ‘Then they also 
which have fallen asleep in 
Christ have perished’ (verse 18). 
For ἐκοιμήθησαν, compare vii. 
39, xi. 30. 

7. The appearance to James 
is elsewhere only men- 
tioned in the ‘ Gospel 
of the Hebrews’: ‘But 
the Lord, when he had given the 
linen garment to the servant of 
the high priest [this apparently 
alludes in some manner to the 
story in Mark xiv. 51], went to 
James and appeared to him. For 
James had sworn that he would 
not eat bread from that hour in 
which he had drunk the cup of 
the Lord, until he should see Him 
risen (resurgentem) from the dead. 
“Bring,” said the Lord, “a table 
and bread;” he brought a table 
and bread, and He blessed it, and 
broke it, and gave it to James 


to James; 


the Just, and said to him, “ My 
brother, eat thy bread because 
the Son of man is risen from the 
dead”’’ (Hieron. Catal. Scriptor. 
in Jacob.). ' . 

The vow of James in this pas- 
sage is founded apparently on our 
Lord’s speech in Matt. xxvi. 29. 
(‘I will not drink of the fruit of 
the vine, until that day when I 
drink it new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom '); and agrees 
with the ascetic traits ascribed 
to James (Ες. H. E. ii. 23). The 
whole story coincides with the 
assertion (John vii. 5) that ‘ His 
brethren believed not in Him.’ 
On the other hand, it would be 
difficult to reconcile the immedi- 
ateness of the appearance, as im- 
plied in this narrative, with the 
order in which it is here related, 
not amongst the first, but amongst 
the last of the appearances; an 
arrangement which agrees better 
with the tradition in Eusebius, 
that the appearance to James 
was 8 year after the resurrection. 
The same argument also tells 
against a recent, and not impro- 
bable, conjecture, that 1 Cleopas, 
in Luke xxiv. 18, is Alpheus, his 
companion may have been his son 
James; and that thus the appear- 
ance at Emmaus may have been 
the one here spoken of. 

The only special appearances 
here recorded are those to the 
two chief Jewish Apostles, Peter 
and James, who are also singled 
out from the rest in Gal. i. 18, 19, 
ii. 9, 11, 12, and, by implication, in 
1 Cor. ix. 5, and in this case, each 
is introduced as ushering in an 
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dows πασιν. δε 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XV. 8—10. 


ἔσχατον δὲ πάντων ὡσπερεὶ τῷ ἐκτρώματι 


¥ > 92 SN / 9 ens A 9 / 
ὤφθη κἀμοί. "ἐγὼ yap εἰμι ὁ ἐλάχιστος τῶν ἀποστόλων, ὃς 
οὐκ εἰμὶ ἱκανὸς καλεῖσθαι ἀπόστολος, διότι εδίωξα τὴν ἐκ- 


sthen "by all the apostles. 


r But last of all—tas by one born 
gout of due time,—He was seen "by me also’. 


For J am 


the least of the apostles, that am not "fit to be called an 


appearance to the Apostles col- 
lectively. - 

The appearance to ‘all the 

Apostles’ may be iden- 
to all tified with that in John 
the Apo- xx. 26; in Matt. xxviii. 
atles ; 16; orin Acts i. 4; the 

last is most probable. 

The word πᾶσιν is added : 

(1) To indicate an appearance 
to the Apostles, not singly but col- 
lectively, like ἐφάπαξ in verse 6; 
or (2) To mark the contrast of 
the appearance to James. ‘ First 
to James, then not only to James, 
but to all,’ in which case it would 
be an argument im favour of 
the identity of James of Jeru- 
salem with James the son of 
Alpheus. 

The first is most in accordance 
with the position of the words, 
which, in case the second inter- 
pretation were right, would in 
classical Greek be τοῖς πᾶσιν or 
roic ἄλλοις ἀποστόλοις. But the 
order of the sentence, especially 
as regards the last word, is so 
frequently disturbed in this Epi- 
stle (see note on vill. 11), that on 
the whole the latter interpretation 
may be preferred as best agreeing 
with the sense. The variation of 
phrases in St. Paul is so frequent 
that no atress can be laid on the 
distinction between τοῖς δώδεκα 
in ver. 5, and τοῖς ἁποστόλοις here. 

τῷ ἐκτρώματι is probably ‘the 
untimely offspring,’ as in Job i. 
6, 16; Eccles. vi. 2. (LXX.); 
the Apostle calling himself so, 


partly in allusion to the abrupt- 
ness of his conversion, partly to 
his inferiority to the other Apo- 
stles as explained in the next 
verse, ‘the least of the apoatles, 
who am not meet to be called an 
apostle.’ The corresponding word 
abortivus, in Latin, was meta- 
phorically applied, as here, to 
such senators a8 were appointed 
irregularly (Suet. Oct. ο. 85, 2). 
The word itself is of Macedonian 
Greek, and corresponds to the 
Attic ἄμθλωμα. The article is 
prefixed, as referring to the ge- 
neral fact of abortions. Theo- 
phylact says that some in his 
time took it to be ‘ the last child’ 
(ὕστερον γέννημα); ® meaning 
which would suit the contrast 
equally, but can hardly be ac- 
cepted without more authority. 
ὤφθη κἀμοί. The word here 
applied to the appear- 
ance of our Lord to St. and to 
Paul, is the same as that St. Paul 
used in the indirect al- himself. 
lusions to it in the Acts 
(ix. 17, xxvi. 16), and agrees with 
St. Paul’s own expression in ix. 1: 
‘Have I not seen (οὐκ ἑώρακα ;) 
the Lord Jesus?’ In both these 
passages he must refer chiefly, if 
not exclusively, to the vision on 
the road to Damascus (Acts ix. 1). 
Here, as in many other instances, 
the account in the Acts under- 
states what the Apostle says of 
himself. Nothing is there given, 
except the dazzling light and the 
voice. Whether, however, it is 
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κλησίαν τοῦ θεοῦ. Ἰθχάριτι δὲ θεοῦ εἰμὶ 6 εἰμι, καὶ ἡ 


10 apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God: but by the 


that the Apostle conceives the 
whole scene as making up the 
impression here described, or 
whether he speaks of some distinct 
appearance not expressed in the 
narrative in the Acts, it is evident 
that both here and in ix. 1, he con- 
siders himself to be a witness of 
the Resurrection, as truly as the 
other Apostles. That the manner 
of the appearance, however, was 
different, is implied both by the 
words in this passage, ‘to one 
born out of due time,’ and also 
by the only other direct allusion 
which his Epistles contain to the 
fact, in Gal. 1. 16, ‘God was 
pleased to reveal His Son in me’ 
(ἀποκαλύψαι ἐν ἐμοῦ), which im- 
plies an inward, rather than an 
outward revelation. 

9. The greatness of the vision 
awakens in him the thought of 


his own unworthiness, and there-— 


fore, instead of proceeding at once 
to the result of his mission, he 
dwells for a moment on the hu- 
mniliating circumstances which 
distinguished it from the call of 
the other Apostles. ‘I say “to 
one born out of due time,’’ and 
“last of all,” for] (ἐγὼ γάρ), what- 
ever may be the case with them, 
am the least of the Apostles.’ 
The ground of this keen self- 
reproach was the fact, naturally 
recalled to him by the circum- 
stances of his conversion, that 
he had ‘persecuted the Church 
of God.’ The expression ‘ per- 
secute’ (διώκω), or ‘ persecute the 
Church of God,’ seems to be ap- 
propriated in an ial manner 
to St. Paul, Itis used by himself 
of this act, in Gal. 1. 18, 23; 1 
Tim. i. 13; and in the Acts ix. 


4, 5, xxvi. 11; .the last passage 
(ἐδίωκον ἕως καὶ εἰς τὰς ἔξω πόλεις) 
indicating the peculiar appropri- 
ateness of the word in his case, 
from its original sense of ‘ pur- 
suing. The ression ‘the 
Church of God’ is used for the 
sake of greater solemnity, per- 
haps also to mark more strongly 
his sense (asin Gal. i. 13), that 


' the Christian society which he 


persecuted had superseded the 
ancient Church in the name of 
which he persecuted. 

ἱκανός, ‘fit,’ see 2 Cor. iii. 5. 

A like digression, occasioned 
by the mention of his mission, is 
found in Eph. iii. 8, where the 
expression ‘the least of the 
apostles’ is carried out into the 
still stronger expression ‘ less 
than the least of all the saints’ 
(ἐλαχιστοτέρῳ πάντων τῶν ἁγίων). 
Another is 1 Tim. i. 12—16, 
where, as here, there is the al- 
lusion to his persecution of the 
Church,—‘ who before was a 
blasphemer and persecutor (δι- 
wernc) and injurious;’ with 
still more vehement expres- 
sions of self-abasement— ‘ sin- 
ners, of whom I am chief.’ In 
all these three passages the con- 
trast between his present and his 
past life is naturally connected — 
with the goodness of God by 
which the change was effected. 
In this passage the thought is co- 
loured by the historical character 
of the Epistle. He here expresses 
his sense, not only of what he had 
been, but of what he actually felt 
himself now to be. ‘By the 
grace of God I am what I am.’ 
And the force of this is ex- 
plained by what follows. ‘And 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XV. 1]. 


χάρις αὐτοῦ ἦ εἰς ἐμὲ ov κενὴ ἐγενήδη, ἀλλὰ ig gener 


αὐτῶν 7 άντ ων ἐκοπίασ 6, οὐκ ἐγὼ δέ, ἆ 


ace of God I am what I am: and His 
estowed upon me was not in vain; but 


ἡ χάρις᾽ τοῦ 


e which was 
laboured more 


abundantly than they all, yet not J, but the grace of God * 


His grace was not in vain; yea, 
I toiled more abundantly than 
they all.’ It is a correction of 
his strong expressions; a protest 
against the possible misconstruc- 
tion of his words by those to 
whom he had previously alluded 
in the same indirect manner, in 
ix. 1—5, when there was a ques- 
tion of his right to the Apostle- 
ship,—‘ though I am the least 
of the Apostles, though I am not 
fit to bear the name which I bear, 
though it is but by the goodness 
of God that I am anything, yet 
still I am what I am; it is not 
for nothing that God’s goodness 
‘was so wonderfully shown to- 
wards me. Although my right 
to the name of an Apostle may 
be doubted, even by myself, yet 
my exertion has been greater 
than that of any of the Apostles.’ 
Compare the whole passage of 
2 Cor. xii. 7—12, 
κενή, ‘vain, i. e. 
fruits, as in 14 and 


ἐ without 
58. His 


exertions are at once the effect . 


and the repayment of God’s fa- 
vour. 

éxoriaca, ‘I toiled,’ as in 
Matt. vi. 28; Luke v. 5; Acts 
xx. 35; Rom. xvi. 6. For both 
words see Phil. il. 16, οὐκ εἰς 
Kevoy ἐκοπίασα. 

This thought of self-exaltation 
is but momentary, and he returns 
to the feeling of dependence 
and humiliation from which he 
had started—‘ Yet not I, but 
the grace of God which is with 
me.’ For this complete merging 


of his own personality in the 
consciousness of a higher power 
working with and in him, com- 
pare Gal. 11. 20, ‘T live, yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me; ; ” and 
in a bad sense, Rom. vii. 17, 
‘ Not I, but sin that dwelleth in 
me.’ In this passage, as often 
elsewhere, he describes his higher 
power as ἡ χάρις τοῦ Φεοῦ. 
The exact sense is, ‘The ‘The 
gracious countenance and ac 
free goodness of God, 
manifesting itself in His 
gifts;’ and hence, as in the ana- 
logous word ἀγάπη (Love), the 
meaning fluctuates between the 
abstract attribute of God, and its 
concrete exemplifications in the 
qualities or faculties of the hu- 
man heart and mind. Such are 
the shades of meaning which it 
bears, as thrice repeated here; 
‘By the undeserved goodness of 
God ;’—‘ the goodness of God 
which ertended itself to me (ἡ εἷς 
ἐμέ, not ἐν éuol)’ — ‘the goodness 
of God which toiled with me 
(σὺν ἐμοί) In this last ex- 
pression the goodness of God is 
personified, as elsewhere Sin, 
Death, Love. (See note on xiii. 
4.) “By my side was another 
Power, sharing in my toils and 
difficulties. It was the Good 
Hand of God.’ Compare eov 
συνεργοί, iti. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 1. 
This sense is brought out more 
strongly by the omission of ἡ 
before σὺ», in B. D!. F. G. 

11. He now sums up his whole 
argument by merging whatever 


11 with me. 
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etre οὖν ἐγὼ εἶτε ἐκεῖνοι, οὕτως κηρύσ- 
σοµεν, καὶ οὕτως ἐπιστεύσατε. 


. 4 ody, 


and so ye believed. 


differences there might be be- 
tween him and the other Apostles 
in the one fact, which both alike 
had to announce. ‘ Whether it 
were I or they,’ implies again 
the consciousness of a supposed 
rivalry between his claims and 


* Whether, therefore, it were I or they, so we preach, 


those of others, and helps to ex- 
plain the short interruption in 
verse, 10, 

‘otrwe κηρύσσοµε»: such con- 
tinues to be our message; such 
at your conversion was your 
belief (ἐπιστεύσατε).᾽ 


PaRAPBRASE OF ΟΗΑΡ. XV. 1—11. 

I now call to your remembrance, in conclusion, the substance of 
the glad tidings which I announced to you, and the mode 
tn which I told it; glad tidings indeed of which you hardly 
need to be reminded, since you not only received it from me, 
but have made it the foundation of your lives ever since; 
and not only have made it the foundation of your lives, 
but are to be saved by it now and hereafter, if only you 
hold it fast in your recollection, tf your conversion was any- 
thing more than a mere transitory impulse. Yes, you must 
remember it; for it was among the very first things which I 
told to you, as it was among the very first which I learned 
myself. It was: That Christ died for our sins, fulfilling in 
His death the prophecies concerning One who was to be wounded 
Sor our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities, and whose 
soul was to be an offering for sin. That he was laid in the 
sepulchre, and that out of that sepulcehre He has been raised up 
and lives to die no more, again fulfilling the words in the 
Psalms, which declare that His soul should not be left in the 
grave, and that the Holy One should not see corruption. Itold 
you also, asa proof of this, that He appeared to Kephas, chief 
of the Apostles, and then to the Apostles collectively. Nezt 
came the great appearance to more than five hundred believers 
together, the majority of whom are still living to testify to it, 
though some few have carried their testimony with them to the 
grave. Then again came a twofold appearance ; this time not 
to Kephas, but to his great colleague, James, and afterwards, 
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as before, to the Apostles collectively. Last of all, when the 
roll of Apostles seemed to be complete, was the sudden appear- 
ance tome; a just delay, a just humiliation for one whose 
persecution of the congregation of God's people did indeed sink 
me below the level of the Apostles, and rendered me unworthy 
even of the name, and makes me feel that I owe all to the un- 
deserved favour of God. A favour indeed which was not 
bestowed in vain, which has issued tn a life of exertion far 
exceeding that of ail the Apostles, from whose number some 
would wish to exclude me; but yet, after all, an exertion not 
the result of my own strength, but of this same Favour toiling 
with me as my constant companion. It is not, however, on 
any distinction between myself and the other Apostles, that I 
would now dwell. JI confine myself to the one great fact of 
which we all alike are the heralds, and which was alike to all 
of you the foundation of your faith. 





THE First Creep, AND THE Frrst EviDENCE oF C&RISTIANITY. 


THE foregoing Section is remarkable in two points of view: 
I. It contains the earliest known specimen of what may be 
Early called the Creed of the early Church. In one sense, 
formof indeed, it differs from what is properly called a 
Creed, which was the name applied, not to what 
new converts were taught, but to what they professed on their 
conversion. Such a profession is naturally to be found only in 
the Acts of the Apostles; as an impassioned expression of 
thanksgiving, in Acts iv. 24—-30; or more frequently as a sim- 
ple expression of belief, in Acts viii. 37 (in some MSS.), and in 
Acts xvi. 31, xix. 15. But the present passage gives us a sample 
of the exact form of the oral teaching of the Apostle. It cannot 
be safely inferred that we have here the whole of what he 
means to describe as the foundation of his preaching; partly 
because of the expression ‘ first of all,’ partly because, from the 
nature of the case, he brings forward most prominently what 
was specially required by the occasion. Still, on the whole, the 
more formal and solemn introduction of the argument, ‘I de- 
livered, I received,’ as in xi. 23, and the conciseness of the 
phrases, ‘died, ‘was buried,’ and the twice-repeated ex- 
pression ‘ according to the Scriptures,’ imply that at least in 
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the third and fourth verses we have the original formula of the 
Apostle’s teaching. And this is confirmed by its similarity to 
parts of the Creeds of the first three centuries, especially to 
that which, under the name of the Apostle’s Creed, has been 
generally adopted in the Churches of the West. 

Of the details of this primitive formula, enough has been 
said. But it is important to observe also its general character. 
Two points chiefly present themselves, as distinguishing it from 
later productions of a similar nature: (1) It is a, 
strictly historical composition. It is what the Historical. 
Apostle himself calls it, not 80 much a Creed as a ‘ Gospel ;’ 
a ‘Gospel’ both im the etymological sense of that word in 
English as well as in Greek, as a ‘ glad message,’ and also in 
the popular and ancient sense in which it is applied to the nar- 
ratives of our Lord’s hfe. It is the announcement, not of a 
doctrine, or thought, or idea, but of simple matters of fact; of 
a joyful message, which its bearer was eager to disclose, and 
its hearers eager to receive. Dim notions of some great 
changes coming over the face of the world, vague rumours 
of some wide movement spreading itself from Palestine, had 
swept along the western shores of the Mediterranean; and 
in answer to the inquiries thus suggested, Apostle and Evan- 
gelist communicated the ‘things that they had seen or heard.’ 
Thus the Apostle’s ‘ Gospel’ was contained in the brief sum- 
mary here presented, and such a summary as this became the 
origin of the ‘Gospels,’ and, according to the wants of the 
readers, was expanded into the detailed narratives which still 
retain the name of ‘glad tidings,’ though, strictly speaking, 
that name belonged only to the original announcement of their 
contents. 

(2) Amongst the various forms of the creeds of the first four 
centuries, there are only two (those of Tertullian! and 
of Epiphanius?; from whom, probably, it was derived Grounded 
in the Nicene Creed) which contain the expressions ..... 
here twice repeated, ‘according to the Scriptures,’ 
and in those two probably imitated from this place. The point, 
though minute, is of importance, as helping to bring before us 
the different aspect which the same events wore to the Aposto- 
lical age and to the next generations. If in so compendious an 
account of the facts of the Gospel history, the Apostle twice over 
repeats that they took place in conformity with the ancient 
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prophecies, it is evident that his hearers must have been not 
only familiar with the Old Testament, but anxious to have their 
new faith brought into connexion with it. Later ages have de- 
lighted in discovering mystical anticipations or argumentative 
proofs of the New Testament in the Old; but these words 
carry us back to a time when the events of Christianity re- 
quired, as it were, not only to be illustrated or confirmed, but 
to be justified by reference to Judaism. We have in them the 
sign that, in reading this Epistle, although on the shores of 
Greece, we are still overshadowed by the hills of Palestine ; 
the older covenant still remains in the eye of the world as the 
one visible institution of Divine origin; the ‘ Scriptures’ of 
the Old Testament are still appealed to with undivided re- 
verence, as the stay of the very writings which were destined 
‘so soon to take a place, if not above, at least beside them, with 
a paramount and independent authority. 
II. This passage contains the earliest extant account 
of the resurrection of Christ. Thirty years at the 
ο. most, twenty years at the least, had elapsed,—that 18 
Resurree- to say, about the same period as has intervened 
yee between this year (1857) and the French Revolution 
of 1830 ; and, as the Apostle observes, most of those 
to whom he appeals as witnesses were still living; and he 
himself, though not strictly an eye-witness of the fact of the 
Resurrection, yet in so far as he describes the vision at his con- 
version, must be considered as bearing unequivocal testimony 
to the belief in it prevailing at that time. Its importance in 
regard to the details of the appearances shall be noticed else- 
ποσο.) 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE Ὀκλυ. 
Chap. XV. 12—34. 


In the preceding verses the Apostle had carried himself and his 
readers back to the time when he first came among them, and 
when they had eagerly embraced the message which he bore of 
the Resurrection of Christ. He had recalled to them the en- 
thusiasm with which they had received it; the steadfastness 
with which they clung to it; the hopes which it held out to 


? See Essay ‘On the Relation of the Epistles to the Gospel History,’ at 
the end of this work. 
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them.' He had recalled also the very words (τένι λόγφ) in which 
he had announced it; the successive scenes by which it had 
been attested; the appearances to Peter and James the greatest 
of the elder Apostles; the appearances to all the Apostles in a 
body ; the appearance to the whole company of believers, with 
some of whom they might themselves have conversed ; the ap- 
pearance, lastly, to himself, himself a living proof of the reality 
of the vision; the vision a certain sign of the reality of his 
Apostleship. On this one point, amidst their other differences 
of character and calling, himself and the other Apostles, himself 
and his readers, were all agreed. 

And now what was, or ought to be the result of this agree- 
ment? ‘If the chief announcement concerning Christ be, that 
He has been raised from the dead, how is it possible for any 
of you to maintain that there is no such thing as a resurrection 
of the dead?’ It is a burst of indignant surprise, which is 
mmediately followed by a rapid exhibition of the irreconcilable 
character of the two statements. The argument would seem to 
imply that those who denied the general Resurrection, still 
admitted the Resurrection of Christ; but this is not quite 
certain, because in his appeal to the Resurrection of Christ he 
may be addressing himself, not to the false teachers themselves, 
but to the Corinthians who might be deluded by them ; and the 
great particularity, with which he has enumerated the several 
witnesses of the Resurrection, may be taken to indicate that 
there were some who doubted it. But however this may be, he 
assumes the truth of the fact here, and uses it as the chief 
answer to his opponents. The connexion which he endeavours 
to establish between the denial of the general Resurrection, and 
the denial of Christ’s Resurrection, although it may be coloured 
by his prevailing idea of the identification of Christ and His 
followers, appears in this instance to rest on the simple argu- 
ment, that if they denied any such thing as a resurrection, they 
must deny it in every instance, and therefore in the case of 
Christ, as well as of the dead generally. 


1 xv. Ἱ. παριλάβετε ..  ἑστήκατε. . . σώζεσθε. 


α 


19 dead ? 
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2 et δὲ χριστὸς κηρύσσεται, ὅτι ex νεκρῶν ἐγήγερται, πῶς 
λέγουσιν "ἐν ὑμῖν τωὲς ὅτι ἀνάστασις νεκρῶν οὐκ ἔστιν; 
Bei δὲ ἀνάστασις νεκρῶν οὐκ ἔστιν, οὐδὲ χριστὸς ἐγήγερ- 
ται" “ei δὲ χριστὸς οὐκ ἐγήγερται, Kevov dpa "[καὶ] τὸ 
κήρυγμα ἡμών, Kan καὶ ἡ πίστις ὑμῶν, Ιδεὑρισκόμεθα δὲ 
καὶ ψευδοµάρτυρες τοῦ θεοῦ, ὅτι ἐμαρτυρήσαμεν κατὰ 
τοῦ θεοῦ ὅτι ἦγειρεν τὸν Χριστόν, ὃν οὐκ ἤγειρεν εἶ περ 
dpa νεκροὶ οὐκ ἐγείρονται. ‘et γὰρ νεκροὶ οὐκ ἐγείρονται, 


® τινὲς ἐν ὑμῖ». 


> Om. ral. 


* xevh δὲ καί. 


12 Now if Christ is preached that He is ‘raised from the dead, 
how say some among you that there is no resurrection of the 


But if there is no resurrection of the dead, ‘neither is 


14 Christ ‘raised: and if Christ be not ‘raised, then ‘also’ our 


15 dene 


is vain, ‘vain also is’ your faith, and we ‘also are 


ound false witnesses of God, because we ‘testified of God 
that He raised up Christ; whom He raised not up, if so be 
16 that the dead are not ‘raised. For if the dead are not 


12—14. To the minds of the 
deniers the phrase «ἀνάστασις 
νεκρῶν probably conveyed only 
the notion of the general resur- 
rection, more especially as the 
usual word for Christ’s resusci- 
tation is not ἀναστῆσαι, but (as 
throughout this Chapter) ἐγεί- 
per. Still the denial by impli- 
cation, and if expressed univer- 
sally (not ἡ ἀνάστασις τῶ ν νεκρῶ», 
but ἀνάστασις νἐκρῶ»), would 
exclude in every shape the pos- 
sibility of a revival from the 
grave. 

κενόν, κενή: ‘unmeaning is 
my preaching, because the Re- 
surrection was its subject; and 
your faith, because it rested 
on this preaching.’ The idea 
of Christ’s higher nature, which 
might exempt Him from the ordi- 
nary law of death, does not here 
enter into consideration. 


15—19. He proceeds to ex- 
plain these two assertions: the 
futility of his preaching in 15, 
16 (εὑρισκόμεθα . . . ἐγήγερται) ; 
the futility of their faith in 17, 
18 (ei δὲ .. . ἀπώλοντο). 

First, ‘Our preaching is un- 
meaning, because we are then 
discovered to have borne false 
testimony of God's acts. They 
had been specially chosen to be 
witnesses (μάρτυρες) of this very 
fact, Acts x. 41, Ἡ. 32, 11. 15, 
xiii. 31. 

κατὰ τοῦ Seov is: either (1) 
‘with regard to God,’ with 
a latent allusion to the sense of 
‘invoking;’ or, (2) ‘ against 
God,’ i. e. ‘imputing to Him 
what He has not done.’ Com- 
pare Matthew xxvi. 62, xxvii. 
13; Deuteronomy xix. 15, 16 
(LXX.) ; and for the sense 1 John 
i. 10. 
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οὐδὲ χριστὸς ἐγήγερται' ei δὲ χριστὸς οὐκ ἐγήγερται, 
µαταία ἡ πίστις ὑμῶν" [ἐστίν], ἐτι ἐστὲ ἐν ταῖς ἁμαρτίαις 
ὑμῶν, 1δᾶρα καὶ οἱ κοιµηθέντες ἐν χριστῷ ἀπώλοντο. et ἐν 

* Omit ἑἐστί». 
17‘raised, then is not Christ raised: and if Christ be not 
israised, your faith is vain, ye are yet in your sins, then 
i9they also which are fallen asleep in Christ "perished. If 


17, 18. Up to this point his 
argument has been (not ‘if 
Christ be not risen, there is no 
resurrection,’ but) ‘if there be 
no resurrection, then is Christ 
not risen.’ Now, he advances a 
step further, and after having in 
15, 16 shown that by the denial 
of the general resurrection his 
preaching would be rendered un- 
meaning, he now in 17, 18 shows, 
secondly, that by the consequent 
denial of the resurrection of 
Christ, their faith would be ren- 
dered unmeaning (µαταία = κενή 
in verse 14), for there would be 
this twofold result : 

(1) That if Christ be not 
risen, they would not rise from 
the death of sin. Compare Rom. 
vi. 1—11. 

(2) That if Christ be not 
risen, those believers who are 
already dead have perished. 
This last is put as the climax of 
the whole argument. One of the 
most harrowing thoughts, as we 
see from 1 Thess. iv. 13, to the 
Apostolical Christians, was the 
fear lest their departed brethren 
should by a premature death be 
debarred from that communion 
with the Lord which they hoped 
to enjoy; and in itself nothing 
could be more disheartening to 
the Christian’s hope, than to find 
that Christians had lived and 
died in vain. 

By ‘those who have fallen 
asleep in Christ,’ the Apostle 
means ‘those who have died 
in communion with Christ’ 


—‘the Christian dead’ (like 
‘the dead in Christ,’ of νεκροὶ οἱ 
ἐν χριστφ: Rev. xiv. 13; 1 Thess. 
iv. 16). And here, as in xv. 51 
and 1 Thess. iv. 15, he distin- 
guishes between these and those 
who will live to witness the end. 
Possibly he alludes to those of 
whom he had spoken in verse 6, 
as having in an especial manner 
fallen asleep, with Christ in im- 
mediate prospect. 

Observe the connexion be- 
tween the spiritual and the lite- 
ral resurrection, of both of which 
our Lord's resurrection is equally 
the pledge. Compare Rom. viil. 
10, 11; John v. 24—29. 

κοιµηθέντες... ἄπωλοντο, ‘ when 
they died... they perished en- 
tirely ;’ corresponding in the fu- 
ture world to ἐστὲ ἐν ταῖς ἆμαρ- 
τίαις in this. ‘The living will 
be left in sin, the dead will be 
left in death, which is the con- 
sequence of sin,’ in opposition to 
σώζεσθαι. Compare 2 Cor. ii. 
15: ‘In them that are saved, 
and in them that perish.’ 

19. He still dwells on the deep 
sadness of the conclusion to which 
the denial of the resurrection 
would bring them. If in this 
sentence we are guided by the 
easiest sense, then the word 
ἑοπΙΥ (µόνον) must be con- 
nected with ἐν τῇ (wy ταύτῃ, and 
its transposition to the end of 
the sentence must be regarded 
as oue of the strangenesses of 
atyle noticed under viii. 11. But, if 
we can rely on the position of the 
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a A , a? A 9 ο 9 9 / 
τῇ ζωῇ ταύτῃ "ἐν χριστῷ ἠλπικότες ἐσμὲν µόνον, ἐλεεινότεροι 
πάντων ἀνθρώπων ἐσμέν. Ἀνυνὶ δὲ χριστὸς ἐγήγερται ἐκ 
νεκρῶν, ἀπαρχὴ τῶν κεκοιμημένων:' 3 ἐπειδὴ γὰρ ὃν ἀνθρώ- 
που ᾿θάνατος, καὶ δυ ἀνθρώπου ἀνάστασις νεκρῶν. “ὥσπερ 


© ἠλπικότες ἐσμὲν ἐν Χριστῷ µόνον, b Add ἐγένετο. 9 ὁ ῥάνατος. 

in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
90 most miserable. But now is Christ ‘raised from the dead, 
οι Ὁ the first fruits of them that ‘sleep. For since by man 


came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. 


word, and the tense of ἠλπικότες 
ἐσμέν, then the word ‘only’ re- 
fers to the whole clause, the stress 
being specially laid on ἠλπικότες 
ἐσμέν, ‘Ifwe have nothing but 
a mere empty hope in Christ 
which will never be fulfilled.’ 
‘If we have hoped to the end, 
and done nothing more than 
hope.’ (Comp. Rom. viii. 24, 
‘Hope that is seen is not hope.’) 
The use of ζωὴ, as distinct from 
a state, for a period of existence, 
is very rare in the New Testa- 
ment, and occurs only here and 
in Luke xvi. 25. 

ἐλεεινότεροι, ‘more wretched 
than all who are not Christians.’ 
‘We have fallen from the great- 
est of hopes, which we have 
purchased at the greatest of 
costs.’ For the force of the ex- 
pression see on verse 82. 

20. From this gloomy thought 
he breaks off into the joyful con- 
trast, suggested by the fact that, 
in spite of these speculations, 
Christ has risen; and that as in 
His not rising the Christian's 
hope of immortality would have 
perished, so in His resurrection 
the whole human race rises also. 

ννυνὲ δέ, ‘but as it is,’ as the 
case actually stands. For the 
idea see Col. i. 18, dpyn πρωτό- 
Τοκος ἐκ νεκρῶν. 


απαρχή, ‘the first fruits,’ or 


first sheaf, to be followed by the 
whole harvest, alluding to the 
first fruits of the passover in Lev. 
αχ]. 10, 11, on the second day 
of which feast a sheaf of ripe 
corn was, for the first time, of- 
fered on the altar, as a consecra- 
tion of the coming harvest. Com- 
pare the allusion to the Paschal 
feast inv. 6. Both probably were 
suggested by the time of year 
when the Apostle wrote. 

τῶν κεκοιµηµένω» is put, instead 
of τῶν νεκρῶ», as the natural ex- 
pression for the Christian dead, 
of whom the Apostle is chiefly 
thinking. 

21, 22. The reason of this con- 
nexion between His resurrection 
and ours is, that he is the repre- 
sentative of the whole human 
race (see xii. 12) in this its se- 
cond creation. (Comp. Rom. v. 12, 
18.) There is also the idea, 
which in the Gospel appears not 
as much with regard to the Re- 
surrection as the judgment, that 
man must in some sense be re- 
deemed, raised, judged, by man. 
Hence the constant expression 
‘the Son of Man,’ applied to 
Christ. The second part of the 
argument where ‘man’ is in- 
dividualised in Adam and Christ, 
explains the first . ‘As in 
the Adam (ἐν τῷ ᾿Αδάμ), 80 in the 
Messiah (ἐν τῷ χριστφ), or Second 
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γὰρ ἐν τῷ Addp πάντες ἀποθνήσκουσιν, οὕτως καὶ ἐν τῷ 
χριστῷ πάντες ζωοποιηθήσονται, 3 ἕκαστος δὲ ἐν τῷ ἰδίῳ 
τάγµατι' ἀπαρχὴ Χριστός, ἔπειτα οἱ "τοῦ χριστοῦ ἐν τῇ 
παρουσίᾳ αὐτοῦ, “elra τὸ τέλος, ὅταν ὃ παραδιδοῖ τὴν βασι- 


. παραδφ. 


22 For as in Adam all die, even soin Christ shall all be made alive, 
es but every ‘one in his own order: Christ the first fruits, 
. “afterward they that are Christs’s at His coming, then the 
end, when He ‘shall deliver’ up the kingdom to God "and the 


5 Om. τοῦ. 


Man.’ For the application of The whole resurrection of the 


the name of ‘ the Second Adam’ 
to the Messiah, see Schottgen on 
verse 47. Here, as in Rom. xi. 
82, the Apostle is not thinking 
of the fate of the wicked, but of 
the universal love of God and 
the universal power of Christ. 

ζωοποιηθήσονται must, accord- 
ing to the general use of the 
word, be taken of resurrection to 
life eternal. 

28, 24. What follows is not 
strictly necessary to the argu- 
ment ; but here, as often (see on 
iii. 23, xi. 3), when he speaks of 
the glory and exaltation of 
Christ, he carries it up to the 
highest point, where it loses it- 
self in the glory of God; as if 
fearing lest the harmony and 
continuity of the Divine order 
should m any way be inter- 
rupted; lest the soul should halt 
in its upward flight, at any lower 
resting-place than the presence 
of God himeelf. 

In 1 Thess. iv. 13—17, as here, 
the Apostle implies a first resur- 


© rection of the followers of Christ 


at the moment of his coming; 
and in Rev. xx. 18, 14, xxi. 8, 
4, 22—25, there is the same ge- 
neral description of the over- 
throw of death, and of the ab- 
ie ee of all power and glory 
and outward rule, into the imme- 
diate presence of God. 


human race is represented as one 
prolonged fact, of which the re- 
surrection of Christ is the first 
beginning. 

τάγµατι, 1. 6. ‘troop, a8 in an 
army,’ see (in Wetatein) Jos. B. J. 
III. iv. 2; Plutarch. Oth. ο. 12; 
where τάγµα is used as synony- 
mous with λεγεῶ», as though the 
scene were presented of troop 
after troop appearing after their 
victorious general. 

οἱ τοῦ χριστοῦ, i. e. ‘ believers,’ 
see 1 Thess. iv. 16; Rev. xx. 
4. 

24. ro τέλος, ‘the end of the 
world,’ see Matt. xxiv. 13. 

éray, ‘ whenever the time comes 
for His giving up.’ 

τήν βασιλεία», ‘ His reign ’ (see 
Rev. xix. 15). The article is ex- 
plained by what follows. 

The especial object of intro- 
ducing in this place the destruc- 
tion of power and authority is 
for the sake of showing that 
Death, the king of the human 
race, will be destroyed in their 
destruction. When all the sins 
and evils for the restraint or 
punishment of which power and 
authority exist, shall have been 
put down, then all power and 
authority, even that of Christ 
Himself, shall end, and fear of 


‘the Lord’ shall be swallowed v 


up in love of ‘ the Father.’ 
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λείαν τῷ θεῷ καὶ πατρί, ὅταν καταργήσῃ πᾶσαν ἀρχὴν καὶ 
πᾶσαν ἐξουσίαν καὶ δύναμιν. det γὰρ αὐτὸν βασιλεύει», 
ἄχρις ov" Op πάντας τοὺς ἐχθροὺς Ὁ [αὐτοῦ] ὑπὸ τοὺς πόδας 
αὐτοῦ. "ἔσχατος ἐχθρὸς καταργείται ὁ θάνατος. * πάντα 
γὰρ ὑπέταξεν ὑπὸ τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦ. ὅταν δὲ εἴπῃ [ότι] 
πάντα ὑποτέτακται, δῆλον ὅτι ἐκτὸς τοῦ ὑποτάξαντος αὐτῷ 
τὰ πάντα" *oray δὲ ὑποταγῇ αὐτῷ τὰ πάντα, τότε [Kat] 
* οὗ ἄν. 5 Om. αὐτοῦ 
Father, when He shall have "made to vanish ‘away’ all rule 
25 and all authority and power. For He must reign, till He hath 
26 put all ‘His enemies under His feet. The last enemy that 
277is made to vanish away’ is death. For ‘He ‘put all things 
under His feet.” But when He saith, ‘that ‘all things are put 
under Him,’ it is manifest that He is excepted who did put all 
28 things under Him: and when all things shall be’ put under’ Him, 


δεῖ, i. ο according to the pro- 


καταργήσῃ, He = ‘ Christ.’ 
phecy in Ps. cx. 1. 


πᾶσαν ἐξουσία», κ.τ.λ. /)ΑΠ 


power of every kind, of man, 
of Death, and lastly of Him- 
self, which intervenes between 
the supreme government of God 
and the creatures He has made.’ 

25, 26. δεῖ γὰρ βασιλεύειν. The 
reign of Christ here spoken of 
may be either between the first 
resurrection and ‘the end;’ or 
more generally from the time of 
His ascension; in which case 
compare the description of its 
beginning in Eph. i. 20—22, 
where many of the same ex- 
pressions recur: ‘He set Him 
at His own right hand in the 
heavenly places, far above every 
principality, and power, and 
might, and dominion, and put all 
things under his feet.’ 

Christ must reign (GaoAeverr) 
till Death, who is personified as 
being the rival king (Rom. v. 14), 
is destroyed (Rev. xx. 14). 
Then, and not till then, will the 
object of Christ's reign be fully 
accomplished. The context shows 
that ‘ until’ (ἄχρις οὗ) marks the 
limit beyond which Christ's reign 
is not to extend. 


Sy, He = Christ as in 24. 

γάρ, 8 reason for xarapyhey. 

27. ὅταν δὲ εἴπῃ, 1. ϱ. in Pas. 
viii. 6. What is in the first in- 
stance said of man generally, is 
here, as in Heb. ii. 7; Matt. xxi. 
16, applied to the Messiah, as the 
representative of man. 

ὑπέταξεν and rov ὑποτάξαντος 
refer to God. 

28. This final subordination of 
the Son to the Father, is appa- 
rently the object of the digression, 
which closes with it. 

‘That God may be all in 
all.’ This passage, as — 
expressing what the ea 
Apostle looked to as ;, AT 
the consummation of the 
world, must be regarded as the 
consummation of all his teaching. 
In almost all later systems of 
religion and philosophy, there has 
been an element corresponding to 
this Apostolic aspiration, a belief 
that God is, or is to be, every- 
where, and in all things. The 
Apostle’s words (6 Φεὸς πάντα ἐν 
πᾶσιν) may almost seem to have 
given birth to the name literally 
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29 \ ε εν ες ρ A ε , > A A 4 
αντος ο VLOS υποταγησεται τῷ VITOT άξαντι αντῳ τα παντα, 


σ ρε Ν a 4 9 “A 
ἵνα 7 ὁ θεὸς "πάντα ἐν πᾶσιν. 


29 2 


8 4 ιά ε 
ἐπεὶ τί ποιήσουσιν οἱ βαπτι- 


® γα πάντα, 


then shall also the Son Himself be ‘put under’ Him that put all 
29things under Him, that God may be all in all. Else what 


based on them, though now always 
used in reproach, ‘ pan-theism,’ 
It is not necessary here to dis- 
tinguish these words from the 
grosser, or the more exclusive 
forms of this belief to which the 
name of pantheism is usually ap- 
plied. But the expression shows 
that such a belief in God’s uni- 
versal and all-pervading presence 
was not inconsistent with the 
reverence for the Divine nature 
and the sense of human responsi- 
bility which run through all the 


writings of St. Paul. Two points: 


seem especially intended :— 
First, this is the most striking 
instance of the mode in which he 
always endeavours to carry up 
the feelings of his readers from 
Christ to God. His intention is 
not to lower or di e the 
Divine union of Christ with the 
Father, but to point out that 
there is a height yet beyond, from 
which all the blessings of re- 
demption no less than of creation 
flow. It has sometimes been cus- 
tomary to represent God as the 
object of fear; Christ as the object 
of love; God as the source of jus- 
tice, Christ as the source of mercy. 
The Apostle’s object here is, if 
one may ΒΟ say, directly the re- 
verse: Christ is spoken of as the 
representative of authority, of 
control ; God is spoken of as the 
Infinite rest and repose, after the 
close of that long struggle for 
which alone power and authority 
are needed. The Pagan views 
of the Divinity never shrunk 
from multiplying the agencies, 


the persons, the powers of God; 
wherever an operation of nature 
or of man was discernible, there 
a new deity was imagined. It is 
this feeling which the Apostle 
throughout combats. Even if in 
this present world a distinction 
must be allowed between God, 
the Invisible Eternal Father, and 
Christ, the Lord and Ruler of 
man, he points our thoughts to a 
time when this distinction will 
cease, when the reign of all inter- 
mediate objects, even of Christ 
Himeelf, shall cease, and God will 
fill all the universe (πάντα), and 
be Himeelf present in the hearts 
and minds of all (ἐν πᾶσιν). 

Secondly, the Apostle here 
brings out, not only the Unity, 
but the spirituality of the God- 
head. All the outward institu- 
tions which had held men to- 
gether, even the massive frame- 
work of Roman society, with its 
vast array of rule and power— 
even the reign of Christ Himself, 
holding together as it does the 
Churches which ‘walk in the 
fear of the Lord’ (Acts ix. 31) ;— 
shall cease in that intimate com- 
munion of man with God, which 
is the last and highest hope we 
can look forward to: ‘I saw no 
temple in the city: for the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb are 
the temple of it. And the city 
had no need of the sun, neither 
of the moon, to shine in it: 
for the glory of God did lighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof,’ Rev. xxi. 22, 23. 

29. The connexion here is one 
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ῤ ε A Φ “A > 8 3 > 4 
ζόμενοι ὑπὲρ τῶν νεκρῶν; εἰ OAWS νεκροι οὐκ ἐγείρονται, τι 


shall they do who are baptized for the dead? If the dead are 


of the most abrupt to be found in 
St. Paul’s Epistles. Digressions, 
like that in verses 20—28, are 
frequent, but they are usually so 
wound up as to bring the Apostle 
again to the point from which he 
digressed. But in this instance 
he leaves the new topic just at 
the moment when he has pursued 
it, as it were, to the- remotest 
point, and goes back to the gene- 
ral argument as suddenly as if 
nothing had intervened. The two 
instances most similar are, v. 9— 
vi. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1. Here, 
as there, the confusion may pos- 
sibly have arisen from some 
actual interruption in the writing 
or the material of the letter; the 
main argument proceeding con- 
tinuously from verse 20 to verse 
29, and the whole intervening pas- 
sage, 21—28, being analogous to 
what, in a modern composition, 
would be called a note. 

He has said in 19, ‘ but for 
the resurrection, we should be 
the most to be pitied of all men.’ 
‘Then, if the resurrection has 
not taken place, as a pledge of 
the general resurrection which is 
to come, what will be the meaning 
of the action of those who are 
baptized for the dead? what isthe 
meaning of our incurring hourly 
danger ?’ 

τί ποιῄσουσιν οἱ [απτιζόμενοι 
would be more regular if it were 
τί ποιήσουσι βαπτιζόµενοι οἱ βαπτ.; 
‘what will then be their object 
in being baptized ?’ like τί ποιεῖτε 
κλαίοντες, Acts xxi. 18. It may 
however, be put absolutely as 
here, ré ποιοῦµε», in John xi. 47, 
‘What is the meaning of doing as 
we do?’ 


Such is the general sense of the 
passage. The interpretation of 
the particular words ‘ baptized for 
the dead,’ (οἱ (απτιζόµενοι ὑπὲρ 
τῶν νεκρῶν) is very obscure. 

Their natural signification, 
‘those who are bap- 
tized in behalf of the Baptism 
dead,’ is strongly con- for the 
firmed by finding that cat 
there were some sects in the first 
three centuries who had this kind 
of baptism. Tertullian (adv. Mar- 
cion. v. 10; Res. Carn. cap. 48) 
and Chrysostom (Hom. 40, in 1 
Cor. xv.) speak of it as existing 
amongst the Marcionites, who 
flourished chiefly a.p. 1830—150 ; 
and Epiphanius says, in his 
chapter on the Corinthians, that 
there was ‘an uncertain tradition 
handed down, that it was also 
to be found amongst some here- 
tics in Asia, especially in Galatia, 
in the times of the Apostles.’ 
From Chrysostom we learn that 
‘after a catechumen was dead 
they hid a living man under the 
bed of the deceased ; then coming 
to the dead man they spoke to 
him, and asked him whether he 
would receive baptism; and he 
making no answer, the other re- 
plied in his stead, and 8ο they 
baptized the living for the dead.’ 
From Epiphanius we Jearn that 
their object in so doing was, ‘ lest 
in the resurrection the dead 
should be punished for want of 
baptism, and not subjected to the 
powers that made the world’ 
(Her. 28, 6), to which must be 
added the opinion of Hilary (Am- 
brosiaster), that it was done ‘in 
the case of unexpected death, in 
the fear lest the dead should 
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80 id Νε “A 5 Ud 
τί καὶ μεις κινδυνεύοµεν 


® ὑπὲρ τῶν νεκρῶν; 


not ‘raised at all, why are they then baptized for 4them? 


either not arise at all, or rise to 
evil.’ In spite of these testi- 
monies to the existence of the 
practice, every ancient writer 
(with the exception of the one 
last quoted) repudiates the notion 
of any allusion to it in this place; 
evidently from the fear of seeing 
any Apostolic sanction bestowed 
on a custom which seemed to 
them superstitious. Yet there 
are considerations which mitigate 
the strangeness of the passage. 
St. Paul’s mode of speech and 
action abounds in instances of 
accommodation to the feelings 
and opinions of those addressed, 
without any expression of con- 
demnation on his part. Such is 
his frequent adoption of reason- 
ings founded on the allegorical 
interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, as being the arguments 
acknowledged by his readers. 
See the allegory of Hagar and 
Sarah, in Gal. iv. 21—81, ‘Tell me 
ye that desire to be under the law, 
do ye not hear the law?’ Such, 
again, is the speech at Athens, Acts 
xvii. 28, where it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that St. Paul ac- 
tually believed the Unknown God 
of the Athenians to be the true 
God, but only that he availed 
himself of the opportunity of the 
inscription on their altar to intro- 
duce the truth amongst them. 
Such, again, were his own ac- 
commodations to Jewish prac- 
tices, of vows, observances of 
feasts, &c., as recorded in Acts 
xviii. 18, 21, xxi. 26, which we 
cannot, consistently with Gal. iv. 
10, suppose that he really valued, 
but which he adopted in con- 


formity with the principle laid 
down in 1 Cor. ix. 22, ‘Zam made 
all things to all men.’ 

And, if it be urged that the 
practice here mentioned was so 
superstitious that the Apostle 
could not have alluded to it with- 
out repudiating it; if even Chry- 
sostom, three centuries later, 
could not speak of it (as he says 
himself) without bursts of ‘laugh- 
ter,’ we must consider the probable 
circumstances of the case. 

Even if we take it at its worst, 
it is not more extravagant than 
the ancient patristic practice of 
administering the Eucharist to 
infants, and of placing the Eu- 
charistical elements in the mouths 
or in the hands of the dead, or 
than the Jewish practice that in 
case any one died in a state of 
ceremonial uncleanness, which 
would have required his own 
ablution, some one else then 
received the ablution for him. 
(See Lightfoot, ad loc.) 

But there is a higher point of 
view, from which it might have 
been regarded. There was then, 
as always, the natural longing 
of the survivors to complete the 
work which untimely death had 
broken off ; and in that age, when 
the self-devotion of a Christian's 
life was concentrated in the one 
act of baptism, it might have 
seemed fitting that where the 
conversion had not been com- 
pleted, the friends of the dead 
should step, as it were, into his 
place, and in his name undertake 
the dangers and responsibilities 
of baptism, so that after all the 
good work would not have been 
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πᾶσαν wpav; kal ἡμέραν ἀποθνήσκω, vy) THY ὑμετέραν 


80 
3, Why ‘also stand we in jeopardy every hour? I protest by 


cut off by death, but would con- 
tinue ‘confirmed to the end, 
blameless in the day of Jesus 
Christ’ (i. 8). This endeavour 
to assume a vicarious responsi- 
bility in baptism is the same as 
afterwards appeared in the in- 
stitution of sponsors; and the 
striving to repair the shortcom- 
ings of the departed is the same 
which, in regard to the other 
sacrament, still prevails through 
a large part of Christendom, in 
the institution of masses for the 
dead. In the Apostolical age, 
too, these feelings would be ren- 
dered more natural by the belief 
in the near approach of the 
coming of the Son of man, when 
the living might expect to pre- 
pare the way for the dead whom 
they personified; and the whole 
practice would appear most con- 
formable to the Apostle’s spirit, 
if we could suppose, as seems 
rather implied in the words, that 
those who were thus baptized for 
the dead, had not been them- 
selves baptized before, but now 
for the first time, from a mixed 
feeling of love for the dead and 
devotion to Christ, entered upon 
the hardships of a Christian’s life. 
Such a feeling and practice we 
can easily imagine to have ex- 
isted, even amongst those whose 
faith in the general resurrection 
had either been obscured or shaken ; 
an inconsistency indeed, but such 
as is often found in moments of 
great enthusiasm, or characters 
exposed to counter-influences; and 
such as the Apostle might natur- 
ally have Jaid hold of, as in the 
above-mentioned instance in the 
speech at Athens, to enforce his 
own argument. 


And finally, though the Church 
of Corinth was subject to. the 
Apostle’s authority, yet it appears 
by numerous passages both to 
have claimed and to have re- 
ceived from him so much inde- 
pendence, as to make it by no 
means a matter of course that 
he should feel called to reform 
all their practices; and the words 
themselves convey, not indeed a 
reproof, but a distinction between 
his own practice, and that to 
which he alludes. τῶν vexpor 
implies (not the dead generally, 
but) a particular class of the dead: 
and ἡμεῖς, in the next clause, im- 
plies that the Apostle has been 
speaking just before of others dis- 
tinct from himself. 

On the whole, therefore, this 
explanation of the passage may be 
safely accepted: (1) Asa curious 
relic of primitive superstition, 
which, after having prevailed 
generally in the Apostolical 
Church, gradually dwindled away 
till it was only to be found in some 
obscure sects. (2) As an example 
of the Apostle’s mode of dealing 
with a practice with which he 
could have had no real sympathy ; 
not condemning or ridiculing it, 
but appealing toit as an expression, 
although distorted, of their better 
feelings. 

The other interpretations, 
which all require an alteration or 
addition to the words of the text, 
are: (1) ‘What shall they gain 
who are baptized for the removal 
of their dead works?’ (2) ‘ What 
shall they gain who are baptized 
Jor the hope of the resurrection of 
the dead?" (Chrys) (8) ‘ What 
shall they gain who are baptized 
into the death of Christ?’ (4) 
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Kavynow, "ἀδελφοί, ἣν ἔχω ἐν χριστῷ ᾿]ησοῦ τῷ κυρίῳ 
ἡμών. δὲ εἶ κατὰ ἄνθρωπον ἐθηριομάχησα ἐν Εφέσῳ, τί por 


* Om. ἁδελφοί. 


our rboasting, ‘brethren’, which I have in Christ Jesus our 
82 Lord, I die daily. If after the manner of men I "fought 


‘What shall they gain who are 
afflicted (compare Luke xii. 50; 
Mark x. 88) for the hope of the 
resurrection of the dead?’ (5) 
‘What shall they gain who are 
baptized at the moment of death, 
with a view to their state when 
dead?’ (alluding to the prac- 
tice of deathbed baptisms). (6) 
‘What shall they gain who are 
baptized into the place of the 
dead martyrs?’ (7) ‘ What shall 
they gain who are baptized into 
the name of the dead (John and 
Christ)?’ (8) ‘What shall they 
gain who are baptized in order 
to convert those who are dead tn 
sin?’ (9) ‘What shall they gain 
who are baptized only to die?’ 
(10) ‘What shall they gain who 
are baptized over the graves of 
the dead?’ (i.e. martyrs, &c.) 
(11) ‘What shall they gain who 
are baptized when dying, as a 
sign that their dead bodies shall 
be raised?’ (12) ‘ What shall 
they gain who are baptized for 
the good of the Christian dead?’ 
i.e. to hasten the day of the re- 
surrection by accomplishing the 
number of the elect. 

ἡμεῖς, ‘the Apostles,’ as in iv. 
9, but chiefly himself. 

καὶ may refer merely to the 
continuation of the argument, but 
has more force if the ‘ baptism 
for the dead ' involved real dangers 
and cares:—‘I die daily ;’ and 
compare 2 Cor. iv. 10, ‘always 
carrying about the dying of the 
Lord Jesus in our body.’ 

51. νὴ τὴν ὑμετέραν καὐχησιν. 
This contains two peculiarities: 


(1) The adjuration by his boast- 
ing, as of the thing most dear to 
him. Compare Lachmann’s con- 
Jecture on ix. 15 (in connexion 
with his first edition), as if νὴ τὸ 
καύχηµά µου was his favourite 
oath. (2) ὑμετέραν for περὶ ὑμῶ», 
1. 6, ‘by my boast of your excel- 
lences,’ as in ix. 2; 2 Cor. iii. 38. 
(Comp. Thucyd. i. 38, φόδθῳ τῷ 
vpsrépy, Rom. xi. 31, τῷ ὑμετέρφ 
ἐλέε.) This would justify the 
reading of A. ἡμετέρα», but that it 
seems like a correction. 

ἐν χριστφ Ἰησοῦ, ‘in Christ 
Jesus.’ These words are, strictly 
speaking, taken with ἔχω, but they 
also refer to the whole sentence. 
See note on viii. 11. 

32. κατὰ ἄνθρωπο», ‘ with only 
human hopes,’ partly as in ix. 8, 
so that the whole stress of the 
sentence is laid upon it; i. e. 
‘without the hope of immortality,’ 
—‘as far as man could see.’ 

ἐθηριομάχησα, ‘I fought with 
beasts.’ 


({.) Against takin ‘hy 

‘hin literally. cobeurye ce 3 
(1) The improbability beasts.’ 
of such a punishment 

for Paul as a Roman citizen; or 
of his escaping, had he been ex- 
posed to it. (2) The omission of 
it in Acts xix. 9—4]1 (when, if 
at all, it must have taken place), 
and in 2 Cor. xi. 24—-28, where 
so remarkable a danger could 
hardly have been passed over. 
(9) The fact that the tumult of 
Acts xix. 29—41, took place (not 
in the Roman amphitheatre, but) 
in the Greek theatre, where such 
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τὸ ὄφελος; εἶ νεκροὶ οὐκ ἐγείρονται, Φάγωμεν καὶ πίωµεν: 
αὗριον γὰρ ἀποθνήσκομεν. Ὦ μὴ πλανᾶσθε. Φθείρουσιω ήθη 


with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me? If the dead 
are not ‘raised, ‘ let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die.’ 


exhibitions were not usual. 
(4) The use of such words meta- 
phorically, from the familiarity 
of the image of the gladiatorial 
combats, as in iv. 9, ‘appointed 
last "—‘a spectacle to angels and 
men’ (ἐπιθανατίους, ὅτι Séarpor) ; 
2 Tim. iv, 17: ‘and I was de- 
livered out of the mouth of the 
lion.’ Compare with this the an- 
nouncement to Herod Agrippa 
of Caligula’s decease, ‘the lion 
is dead.’ The phrase occurs in 
Pompey’s speech in Appian (Bell. 
Civ. p. 273), ofoce Φηρίοις µαχό- 
peda, and still more precisely in 
Ign. Rom. ο. 5: ἀπὸ Evpiac µέχρι 
'Ῥώμης Φηριομαχῶ διὰ γῆς καὶ ὃν 
λάσσης, alluding to the guard of 
soldiers whom he proceeds to call 
‘the leopards.’ 

(II.) For taking it literally, 
observe : (1) That the metaphor 
would be more violent here than 
in Ign. Rom. c. 5, where it is 
evidently drawn from the actual 
prospect of the wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre. (2) That the 
‘Asiarchs’ (who are mentioned 
in Acts xix. 31, as restraining the 
tumult of Demetrius) appear in 
Polycarp’s martyrdom (Eus. H. E. 
iv. 15) to have had the charge of 
the wild beasts. (3) That, al- 
though there are no remains of 
an amphitheatre at Ephesus, yet 
traces of a stadium are to be 
seen; and in the case of Poly- 
carp, wild beasts were used in che 
stadium at Smyrna. (4) That 
the young men at Ephesus were 
famous for their bull-fights, Arte- 
midor. i. 9 (Wetatein). (5) That 
ἐν Ἐφέσφ seems a forced expres- 


sion, if the allusion is merely to 
opponents generally. 

On the whole, however, the 
metaphor is most likely. It may, 
in connexion with Ephesus, 
have been suggested partly by 
the above-mentioned bull-fights, 
partly by the speech of Herac- 
litus, in which he called ‘the 
Ephesians’ by this very name of 
‘beasts’ (Φηρία). This would 
be in accordance with the vein of 
classical quotation opened in the 
next verse. 

Whatever be the danger, it 
must be the same of which he 
speaks in Rom. xvi. 4 (?); 2 Cor. 
1.8; Acts xx. 19. 

The legend of his battle with 
wild beasts (Niceph. H. E. ii. 25) 
was probably founded on this pas- 

6. 

82. el νεκροὶ οὓκ ἐγείρονται, 68- 
pecially if the second interpreta- 
tion of κατὰ ἄνθρωπον be right, is 
best joined with the following. 
‘Let us eat,’ &c., is taken from 
Isaiah xxii. 18 (LXX.), but pro- 
bably meant to allude to the Gen- 
tile forms of Epicureanism of 
which Horace is the well known 
representative. (See Wetstein, ad 
loc. 

33. He checks himself in this 
half-ironical strain, and solemnly 
warns them against the heathen 
contaminations by which they. 
were surrounded; though still 
drawing his imagery and language 
from the heathen world. ‘ Be not 
deceived ’ is the common formula of 
warning against sensual sins, see 
vi. 9. 

φθείρουσιν ἤθη Χχρησθ ὁμιλίαι 


ss Be not deceived. 
$4 ners.’ 
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χρήσθ ὁμιλίαι κακαί. 
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) ἐκνήψατε δικαίως, καὶ μὴ ἁμαρτά- 


vere’ ἀγνωσίαν γὰρ θεοῦ τινὲς ἔχουσιν. πρὸς ἐντροπὴν ὑμῖν 


δλαλῶ. 


® See note. 


5 λέγω, 


‘Evil communications corrupt good man- 
Awake to righteousness, and sin not; 


or some have 


not the knowledge of God. «Το your shame I speak this. 


κακαί. This Iambic verse is quoted 

from the Thais of Me- 
ο, nander (see Menand. 
5 οι Ἑταρπι. Meineke, p.75), 
although Clem. Alex. (Strom. ic 
14, 59) calls it a tragic Iambic ; 
and Socrates (H. E. iii. 16) quotes 
it as proving that St. Paul read 
Euripides. It shows the Apo- 
stle’s acquaintance with heathen 
literature, and to a certain ex- 
tent, his sanction of it; as in his 
quotation from Aratus in Acts 
xvil. 28, and Epimenides in Tit. 
1.12. Menander was famous for 
‘the elegance with which he 
threw into the form of single 
verses or short sentences, the 
maxims of that practical wisdom in 
the affairs of common life, which 
forms so important a feature in 
the new comedy. Anthologies of 
such sentences were compiled by 
the ancient grammarians from 
Menander’s works, of which there 
is still extant a collection of seve- 
ral hundred lines, under the name 
of Γνῶμαι µονόστιχοι. (Smith’s 


Dict. of Classical Biography, p. . 


1033.) 

The maxim is aimed against 
the seductive effect of language 
such as that which he has just 
quoted, and each word is em- 
phatic.—‘ Character (ἤθη) may 
be undermined by talk (ὁμιλίαι) : 


Honesty (χρηστὰ) may be under- 
mined by roguery (κακα(). , 

The form xpyora, which occurs 
in A.B.D.E.F.G.J.K. and all the 
MSS., seems to show that it had 
lost its character as a verse, and 
become a proverb. The reading 
χρήσθ᾽, although retained from 
the Received Text by Lachmann, 
has no authority, and is pro- 
bably an alteration to suit the 
metre. 

34. ἐκνήψατε δικαίως. Alluding 
still to the revelry and evil con- 
versations in verses 82, 33, he 
says: ‘Wake up from your 
drunken orgies.’ For this spe- 
cial sense of ἐκνήφω, see Gen. ix. 
24; 1 Sam. xxv. 37; Joeli. 5 

LXX. ). For this sense of δικαίως 
fa ὥστε δικαίους εἶναι), see the 
annotations on ἀπίστως in Thucyd. 
i, 21. 

καὶ μὴ ἁμαρτάνετε seems to have 
a double sense, first, as merely ex- 
plaining δικαίως, but, secondly, as 
expressing that this waking was 
to be a true wakefulness, a know- 
ledge not like the boasted know- 
ledge of the false teachers, but’ one 
without sin (compare Eph. iv. 26). 
Hence the expression ἀγνωσίαν 
yap. 

‘ Some,’ i.e. the same as in verse 
12. ‘I speak to your shame’ (as 
in vi. 5). 
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Lf, then, you all acknowledge that the revival of Christ from 
the grave is the one great subject of our message concerning 
Him, how can there be found any of your number so in- 
consistent as to deny a resurrection from death? If there 
be no such thing as resurrection from death, then even the 
revival of Christ has not taken place; and of this the con- 
sequence would be, that our message and your ‘faith would 
be alike unmeaning: Our message, because we are then con- 
victed, not only of falsehood, but almost of blasphemy, in having 
ascribed to God, in the revival of Christ, an act which, if 
there be no resurection, is impossible: Your faith, because, if 
Christ was never revived from the grave, then the pledge of 
your revival from the death of sin is lost; you, who are still alive, 
are still under the dominion of sin; those who have already 
died in the hope of sharing His life are lost and perished. 
With a prospect like this, with a hope in Christ belonging 
only to this life, and never to be realised, no human lot could — 
be more pitiable than ours. But this is not so; Christ has 
been revived from the grave, and that not for himself only, 
but as the first of the long succession of those who have fallen 
asleep tn death. Death prevailed in the world through man ; 
as we read, that in the person of the first man, Adam, the sen- 
tence of death was pronounced onall. In like manner, through 
man also is to be the resurrection from death, inasmuch as in 
the person of the Second Man, the annointed Messiah, the 
pledge was given of future life to all. None shall be ex- 
cluded ; all shall rise; all shall be delivered from the power 
of death. First, is Christ Himself; then, His true followers 
at the moment of His return. Then will be the end of all 
things, when our relations to Christ shall be lost in our rela- 
tions to Him who is supreme above all, But that end shail 
not be, till Christ has put down every power, however mighty, 
which now sways the destinies of the world. He shall continue 
His reign till, in the words of the Psalm, ‘ all enemies shall be 
subdued under his feet ;’ all enemies, and amongst them the 
last and greatest, Death himself. Yet, however highly Christ 
is exalted as the Lord who sits on the right hand of God, as 
the Son of man who is crowned with glory and honour, there 
is yet a higher sphere beyond; and when His work is over, 
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He Himself will retire from the victorious contest, and God 
shall be the One pervading principle of the universe. Such is 
the full length of the prospect opened to us by the revival of 
Christ ; else, indeed, we should be, as I said before, objects of 
the deepest commiseration ; all our strongest feelings, all our 
most active labours, would have been without an object. What 
would then be the meaning of those who, in their affection for 
their departed friends, are baptized for them, and for them 
undergo the responsibilities and hardships of a Christian’s life? 
What would be the meaning, in our own case, of our hourly 
exposure to danger and death? Itisno exaggeration. I protest 
to you, by that which is dearest to me in the world,— my pride in 
you my converts which I have in Him in whose name I suffer, 
—TI protest to you, that I am daily on the verge of the grave. 
And, to take the most recent instance, if I had rested only on 
human hopes when I fought the other day at Ephesus as if 
with wild beasts in the amphitheatre, what would have been 
my gain? No: tf there be no resurrection, we must speak in 
the language, not of those high spirits who, even in the heathen 
world, despised all danger in the hope of immortality, but rather 
of those Epicurean sensualists, whose very words have been 
anticipated by the prophet Isaiah: ‘ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.’ Be not deceived by the sensual arguments, 
which really prompt this denial of the resurrection. Even the 
heathen proverb warns you that good characters are not proof 
against the contamination of evil words. Wake from your 
drunken revelry to a sense of duty ; for there are those among 
you who know nothing of God and His power. To your 
shame be it spoken. 


/ 
Tue ΑροστιΕε 8 Hore or IMMORTALITY. 


THE preceding argument is the earliest and greatest instance 
of the Christian argument for a future life. It is to sae 
the New Testament what the Phedo of Plato andthe for a fa- 

Tusculan Disputations of Cicero are to the heathen ‘ Hfe, 

philosophy. The belief in a future life is elsewhere urged, as- 
sumed, implied; but here alone we are able to trace the new 
elements which the Apostle regards as carrying fresh conviction 
to his Greek converts, and to himself as a Pharisee. The 
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belief itself was familiar to both; but it is here asserted on 
grounds which, both to Gentile and to Pharisee, were alike 
unknown before. 

The whole argument, though branching out in various forms, 

anded  ΣΒΟΙΥΘΒ itself into one fact; namely, the resurrection 
on the Re- (or, as the Apostle here calls it, the revival) of Christ. 
surrection For, first, he appeals to the general belief in this fact 

as justifying the possibility of a belief in a general 
resurrection: ‘If the dead are not raised, then is Christ not 
raised.’ One instance of a victory over death is enough to prove 
that it is not intrinsically absurd. And, secondly, he regards it 
as an instance which proves not only the possibility, but the ne- 
cessity of such an issue for the human race: ‘ Christ is the first 
fruits of the dead.’ He, the Messiah, opens a new era in the 
history of the world; He goes before, and all others necessarily 
follow. And thirdly, on the belief in Christ and on Christ’s re- 
surrection, the Apostle has staked everything. If it is to lead 
to nothing further than this storm and tumult and strife, in which 
an Apostle’s life is of necessity passed, then the greatest hopes 
that ever were raised will be disappointed; the greatest energies 
that ever were exerted will have been employed in vain. 

Such is the substance of the argument when divested of its 
peculiar form and of its digressions. Philosophical arguments 
there are none, beyond what Cicero had already stated,' when he 
argued that, but for the instinct of immortality, no one would 
be so mad as to spend his life in toils and dangers. Theological 
arguments there are none, beyond what may be found in Rab- 
binical treatises,? which in outward form expressed the belief 
that the Messiah would come at the end of all things, and that 
God would then swallow up Death. But there is a life and 
force here breathed through them all, which makes us feel that, 
whereas they were before like the dry bones of the prophet, 
they now ‘live, and stand on their feet, an exceeding great 
army.’ The Apostle’s argument is in fact, though not in form, 
the same as that of our Lord to the Sadducees: ‘ God is not a 
God of the dead, but of the living.’ ‘ If He called Himself the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, then those whom He 
brought into so close a connexionwith Himself must partake of 
His life.’ So here St. Paul argues that so great an event as 
the resurrection of Christ cannot end in nothing; the faith 


1 1 Tuse. Disp. i. 15. 
2 See Wetstein on xv. 24, 54. 
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which has been built upon it, the converts that have been won 
by it, the hopes that have been raised upon it, the new epoch 
that has been begun with it, must extend beyond the grave, 
even to the utmost limits of human imagination. He does not 
say, ‘ Weare miserable now, and therefore must be compen- 
sated by a reward hereafter;’ but, ‘ We shall be miserable now, 
tf our faith is not a substance, but a delusion; and it will be a 
delusion, unless our life reaches into the next world, as Christ’s 
life has reached.’ He does not say, ‘The Messiah is to come; 
and then, in order to fill up His glory and show his power, the 
dead shall rise ;’ but, ‘ The Messiah has come; already in this 
life is the beginning of another ; the succession of resurrections 
is now opened, which shall not be closed till all be completed.’ 

In this, as in almost all the Apostolical teaching, the whole 
strength and impulse of the argument is derived from the 
fervour with which the Apostle embraced the thought of 
Christ’s appearance and work on earth. As logical or rheto- 
rical arguments, his reasonings may be such as were already 
in existence, or such as may appear to us inconclusive; but as 
consequences from the acknowledgment of the grandeur (if one 
may so say) of the event which had transfixed and absorbed his 
whole imagination and being, they are irresistible. They may 
fail of themselves in persuading us of a future state, but they 
cannot fail in persuading us of his intense conviction of the 
reality of Christ’s resurrection ; and not of its reality only, but 
of its supreme importance as a turning-point in the destinies of 
the human race. And in proportion as this is impressed upon 
ourselves, in that proportion will our belief in a future state be 
as unshaken as his; and this Chapter be used, as it always has 
been used, for the consolation and hope of all mourners. 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. XV. 96-- 4». 


@ 


THe Μουνε oF THE RESURRECTION. 


85° Λλλ’ ἐρεῖ τις Πῶς ἐγείρονται οἱ νεκροί; ποίῳ δὲ σώματι 


ἔρχονται; 
μὴ ἀποθάνῃ' ° 


ve "ἄφρων, σὺ 6 σπείρεις, οὗ ζωοποιεῖται, ἐὰν 
"Kat 6 σπείρεις, οὗ τὸ σῶμα τὸ γενησόµενον 


σπείρεις, ἀλλὰ γυμνὸν κόκκον, εἰ ἀτύχοι, σίτου 4 τινος τών λοι- 
πών' 86 δὲ beds δίδωσιν αὐτῷ capa καθὼς ἠθέλησεν, καὶ 


a "Αόρο». 


> αὑτφ δίδωσι. 


25 But some ‘one will say, ‘ How are the dead raised up? and 
46 with what body do they come?’ Fool! that which thou 


378owest is not quickened, 


except it die; and that which 


thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that will be, but bare 
grain, it may be of wheat, or of some of the other kinds of 


36 ρταίη» but God giveth it a 


85. The Resurrection itself 
having been thus maintained, the 
Apostle proceeds to answer ques- 
tions, which arose from a too 
literal and material conception of 
it. This he does by pointing out 
the greatness of the change 
necessarily effected by death, and 
the consequent impossibility of 
transferring our notions of this 
life unaltered to that which is to 
come. 

ἐγείρονται, tpxovrat, ‘are to be 
raised, are to come.’ 

owpar Throughout this pas- 
sage, the corresponding modern 
notions would be better conveyed 
not by the word ‘body,’ but 
‘ organisation,’ or ‘ framework.’ 

86—88. The first analogy used 
by the Apostle is that of corn, 
which is an instance, not merely 
of existence being preserved in 
spite of change, but of change 
being absolutely necessary for its 
perfection. Comp. John xii. 24. 

86. ἄφρω», ‘Fool!’ This 
expression, as elsewhere in the 
New Testament (see especially 
Luke xi. 40, xii. 20), indicates 


body as He "willed, and to 


a stronger moral condemnation 
than would be pronounced on a 
mere scrupulous inquirer, and is 
in favour, therefore, of taking the 
harsher view of these objectors. 
σύ. ‘Thou,’ is emphatic here, 
as if. saying, ‘ Learn by thine 
own experience ;’—‘ the very 
seed which thou thyself sowest ; 
—‘even in the case of ordi- 
nary human sowing.’ 

87. εἰ τύχοι, 
xiv. 10. 

τῶν λοιπῶ», i.e. σπερµάτω»ν. 

ἠθέλησεν», ‘as He willed,’ refers 
back to the original act of crea- 
tion. The present operations of 
nature are not the result of ac- 
cident, but of one original Divine 
law. 

88. ἑκαστῷ τῶν oxepparwy ἴδιον 
σῶμα. Comp. Gen. 1. 11. 

The second analogy is sug- 
gested by the last words of the 
preceding one. As each seed 
has own its peculiar type, 80 each 
order of creation has its separate 
composition : and hence, from the 
endless variety of organisations in 


things seen, he argues the possi- 


‘perhaps,’ see 
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ἑκάστῷ τῶν σπερµάτων “idvwov σώμα. ob πᾶσα capt 
ἡ αὐτὴ σἀρξ, ἀλλὰ ἄλλη μὲν "ἀνθρώπων, ἄλλη δὲ σὰρέ 
κτηνών, ἄλλη δὲ [σάρξ] πτηνών, ἄλλη δὲ ἰχθύων. Kai 
σώματα ἐπουράνια, καὶ σώματα ἐπίγεια' ἀλλὰ ἑτέρα ἆ μὲν 
ἡ τών ἐπουρανίων δόξα, ἑτέρα δὲ ἡ τών ἐπιγείων. “Ιἄλλ 

δόξα ἡλίου, καὶ ἄλλη δόξα σελήνης, καὶ ἄλλη δόξα ἀστέ- 
pwr: ἀστὴρ γὰρ ἀστέρος διαφέρει ἐν ofp. ® οὕτως καὶ ἡ 
ἀνάστασις τών νεκρῶν. σπείρεται ἐν φθορᾷ, ἐγείρεται ἐν 


® τὸ ἴδιον, > Add σὰρξ. © ἄλλη δὲ ἰχθύω», ἄλλη δὲ πτηνῶν. 
¢ The hiatus in MS. C. which began in XIII. 8. ends at [μὲν ἡ τῶν. 


39 each of the seeds its’ own body. All flesh is not the same 
flesh: but there is one “ of men, another flesh of beasts, 
4o*another *flesh of birds, and another of fishes’. There are also 
"heavenly bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but the glory of the 
rheavenly is one, and "that of the terrestrial is another. 
4i There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the 
moon, and another glory of the stars: for star differeth 
azfrom star in glory. So also is the resurrection of the 
dead. It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption: 


difference.’ The object of the 
clause is (not to indicate a dif- 
ference between the future con- 


bility of a new organisation yet 
to be disclosed hereafter. 
39. κτηνῶ», ‘quadrupeds; ’ 


properly, ‘ beasts of burden.’ 

40. σώματα ἐπουράνια. In the 
first instance he ΠΙΘΑΠ8Β the 
angels; with the ‘glory’ (δόξα) 
of the light, which is described 
as attending their appearance 
(comp. Matt. xxviii. 3; Acts 
ΧΙΙ. 7). But he passes to the 
wider sense which includes the 
stars, according to the modern 
phrase ‘heavenly bodies,’ or as 
in the contrast drawn by Galen 
(De Usu Part. 17, 6, in Wetstein 
ad loc.) between ra ἄνω σωµατα 
(expressly meaning thereby the 
sun, moon, and stars) and ra 
yhiva σωμµατα. And the word 
‘glory’ especially leads him to 
dwell on this new analogy, as 
illustrated by the variety of the 
celestial phenomena themselves. 

41. ‘I say not star, but stars ; 
for even in them there is a 


ditions of the blessed, but) to give 
a@ new instance of the endless 
subdivision of variety in this 
world. 

42. He now applies these 
analogies to the resurrection. 
There is no word which can be 
precisely selected as the nomi- 
native to σπείρεαι and éyel- 
pera. The sense requires σῶμα : 
the construction, ἡ ἁνάστασις. 
This indeterminate meaning 15 
best rendered ‘There is a sow- 
ing, ‘there is a_ raising.’ 
Throughout this parallel, the 
image of the verb is taken 
from the seed; the image of the 
substantives, from the variety of 
visible organisations. Compare 
the whole passage with 2 Cor. 
v. 1, 2, and Phil. 11. 21: ‘ Who 
shall change our vile body (ro 
σῶμα τῆς raxewwwcews ἡμῶν) into 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. IX. 43—49. 


9 6 ,_.. 48 , 2 9 ϱ. δν. 3 5 , Jo ee 
ἀφθαρσίᾳ' “omeiperas ἐν ἀτιμίᾳ ἐγείρεται ἐν δόξῃ' σπεί- 
Ρρεται ev ἀσθενείᾳ, ἐγείρεται ἐν δυνάµει' “σπείρεται σώμα 
ψυχικόν, ἐγείρεται σώμα πνευματικόν. "εἰ ἔστιν σώμα Ψψυχι- 


¥ 
Kov, “€orTw Kal πνευµατικόν. 


*ovrws καὶ γέγραπται Εγέ- 


vero 6 πρὠτος [άνθρωπος] ᾽Αδὰμ eis ψυχὴν ζώσαν, 6 


. Omit εἰ. 


> καὶ ἔστιν σῶμα πνευμ. 


43it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory: it is sown in 
44 weakness, it is raised in "strength: it is sown a natural 


body, it is raised a spiritual body. 


\If there is a natural body, 


45there is "also a spiritual. And so it is written, ‘The 
first man Adam was made a living soul;’ the last Adam a 


the likeness of His glorious body 
(τῷ σωµατι τῆς δόξης αὐτοῦ). 

44. ‘A natural body’ (odpe 
ψυχικὸν) is, as the name implies 
(not simply a dead corpse, but) 
‘a body animated by the prin- 
ciple of animal life;’ according 
to the threefold division of human 
nature (1 Thess. v. 23) taken by 
St. Paul, partly from the Aristo- 
telian phraseology, partly from 
the new ideas of Christianity. 

The ‘spiritual body’ (σώμα 
xveuvparixoy) is the organisation 
animated by the Divine life 
breathed into it from the Spirit 
of God.’ 

el ἔστιν σῶμα ψυχικό», ἔστιν καὶ 
πνευματικό». He argues that, if 
there is a lower stage, there will 
also be a higher stage. 

45. The contrast is suggested 
and confirmed by the words of 
Gen. ii. 7 (LXX.), which is 
quoted literally, with the addition 
of the words πρώτος and ᾿Αδάμ. 
The quotation is made for the 
sake of the implied contrast, 
which, to the Apostle’s mind, 
followed from the already exist- 
ing Rabbinical doctrine, that 
Christ was the second Adam. 
‘The last Adam is the Messiah.’ 
(Neve Shalom ix. 9, Schéttgen 
ad loc.) The contrast between 
the ‘quickening spirit’ (πνεῦμα 


ζωοποιοῦν) of the Second Adam, 
and the ‘ living soul’ (ψυχὴ ζῶσα) 
of the first, may have 
been suggested by the Ph 4 
Rabbinical distinction Agar, 
drawn between the 
words in Gen. li. 7: ‘The 
Lord breathed into Adam the 
breath of life’ (πνοὴν ζωῆς), and 
‘he became a living soul’ (ψνχἠ» 
{éoar); as though the first were 
a higher life imparted to man 
from above, and the second a 
lower animal life which he ac- 
quired by his fall. ‘‘‘ And God 
breathed the breath of life.” See 
what man is to do, to whom God 
gave a holy soul, that He might 
give him the life of the world to 
come. But he, by his sins, 
turned himself to the animal soul 
of brutes.’ Jalkath Raboni, fol. 
17, 1. ‘It is not written, “He 
made man a living soul,” but “ Man 
became a living soul.” Man of 
himself turned to the life of 
creatures taken from the earth, 
and left the life created above, 
which gave life to its possessor. 
Rabbi Tarchum said, “Let us 
return to that which at first dwelt 
in us.”’ (Schéttgen on 1 Cor. 
li. 18, 14.) 

xvevpa ζωοποιοῦν, i, 6. ‘not 
merely a soul alive in itself, but 
a spirit which gives life to 
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ἔσχατος ᾿Αδὰμ eis πνεῦμα ζωοποιοῦν. add’ οὗ πρῶτον 

τὸ πνευµατικόν, ἀλλὰ τὸ ψυχικόν, ἔπειτα τὸ πνευµα- 

“ A ee 
τικόν. *"6 πρῶτος ἄνθρωπος ἐκ γῆς χοϊκός, 6 δεύτερος 
9 ee α νο 

ἄνθρωπος" ἐξοὐρανοῦ. * ofos ὁ χοϊκός, τοιοῦτοι καὶ οἱ χοϊκοί, 
3 “A 

καὶ olos ὁἐπουράνιος, τοιοῦτοικαὶ οἶέπουράνιοι' Kai καθὼς 

ἐφορέσαμεν τὴν εἰκόνα τοῦ χοϊκοῦ, ' φορέσωμµεν καὶτὴν εἰκόνα 
® Add 6 Κύριος. > φορέσοµεν. 


4squickening spirit. Howbeit that was not first which is 

spiritual, but that which is natural, and afterward that which 

47is spiritual. The first man is "from the earth, *earthy: the 

4ssecond man is ™ from heaven. As is the earthy, such 

are also "the earthy: and as is the heavenly, such are 

49also ‘the heavenly. And as we ‘bore the image of the 
. Gr. of the dust. 


others.’ Compare John v. 21,  terpretation of the 


vi. 63, xi. 25, xiv. 6. 

46, 47. ἀλλ οὗ πρῶτον τὸ 
πνευματικό». ‘But the spiritual 
body is not the jfirst;’ in allusion 
to the first and second Adam, as 
enlarged upon in verse 47. 
Earthy (χοϊκός), more properly 
‘of dust,’ i. e. as described in 
Gen. ii. 7, χοῦν λαβὼν ἀπὸ τῆς 
γῆς. 

‘From Heaven’ (ἐξ οὐρανοῦ). 
Although this need not imply 
more than our Lord’s Divine 
origin generally, as in John 11. 
18, yet the precision of the 
contrast seems to point to some- 
thing more particular, as e. g. 
His miraculous birth or the 
heavenly form assumed by Him 
since His resurrection. Philo 
(De Alleg. Leg. i. 12,13; Mund. 
Opif. c. 46), explains the two 
accounts of the creation in the 
first and second chapters of 
Genesis, as referring to the double 
creation, first of the heavenly 
(οὑράνιος) or ideal man, then of 
the earthly (γήϊνος) man. From 
these passages, or from a common 
source, the expressions may have 
come to the Apostle. The dif- 
ference consists: (1) in the in- 


‘ heavenly 
man, not in an ideal sense, but 
as exemplified in Christ; (2) in 
the fact, that Philo’s interpreta- 
tion, which makes the heavenly 
precede the earthly, is based on 
the two passages Gen. i. 27, ii. 
7; Whereas the Apostle’s inter- 
pretation, which makes _ the 
earthly precede the heavenly, is 
based on the two clauses of 
Gen. 1. 7. 

47. ὁ κύριος (A. D3. J.K., omit- 
ted in B. C. D!. E. F. G.) is pro- 
bably an interpolation. It was, 
as Tertullian asserts (in Marc. 
ii. 10), substituted by Marcion 
here for ἄνθρωπος, as in verse 45 
for "Aéap, to support his notion, 
that the human body of Christ 
was brought with Him from 
heaven; and then, having been 
thus incorporated in {ο text, 
it was turned by Chrysostom 
against the supporters of this very 
opinion in the fourth century. 

48. ‘The earthy’ (οἱ χοϊκοί), 
==men in their mortal state; 
‘the heavenly’ (οἱ ἐπουράνιοι) 
= Christians after the resur- 
rection. 

49. The mere contemplation of 
Christ ought to transform us into 


51 tion. 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. XV. 50—52. 


τοῦ ἐπουρανίου. rodro δέφηµι, ἀδελφοί, ὅτι σὰρε καὶ αἷμα 


βασιλείαν θεοῦ κληρονομῆσαι οὗ δύνανται, οὗ 
τὴν ἀφθαρσίαν "κληρονομήσει. 


ὲ ἡ φθορὰ 
δλἱδοὺμυστήρων ὑμῖν λέγω. 


πάντες [μὲν ] "κοιμηθησόµεθα, οὗ πάντες δὲ ἀλλαγησόμεθα, 


5 κληρονομεῖ. 


> µέν ob κοιµ. πάντες δὲ ἀλλαγ. See note. 


soearthy, let us bear’ also the image of the heavenly. Now 
this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God, neither ‘shall corruption inherit incorrup- 


His likeness not only hereafter 
but now. See 2 Cor. 11. 18, iv. 
11; Rom. viii. 29; Phil. 11. 
21; 1 John iii. 2. 

φορέσωµεν in A. Ο. D. EL F. 
G. J. K. Vulgate and Fathers 
has so great a preponderance of 
authority over φορέσοµεν in B. 
that in spite of the hortatory 
character which has no _ con- 
nexion with the context, it must 
be preferred. The wish to re- 
tain the narrative character of 
the passage, as well as the like- 
ness of sound between the two 
words according to the later 
pronunciation of Greek, may 
account for the confusion. He 
blends together (as in Rom. vi. 
5) the change of death with the 
change of conversion—‘ as before 
our baptism we bore (ἐφορέσα μεν) 
the likeness of mortality, 8ο now 
let us bear the likeness of 
Christ.’ 

50, 51. He winds up the whole 
argument by a solemn conclu- 
sion. ‘But this I say’ (τοῦτο 
δέ Φημι) is his mode of calling 
attention to an emphatic warning, 
as in vii. 29: ‘Whatever may 
be the speculations concerning 
Th the resurrection, and 
Change whatever the answer to 

"them, this is certain, 
that human nature with its sinful 
infirmities (σὰρξ καὶ αἷμα, as in 


Behold I "tell you a mystery. 


“We shall all sleep, 


Matt. xvi. 17), cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God’ (com- 
pare vi. 10); the human body, 
if it is to rise again, must be 


entirely changed. 
ἰδοὺ µνστήριν ὑμῖν λέγω. 


“Behold—look my words full 
in the face—they contain a 
truth, which we are slow to 
recognise, but which is true 
notwithstanding.’  µυστῄήριον is 
used here as in ii. 7, Eph. iii, 
3—5, for what was once hid, but 
now revealed to and by him. It 
may be doubted whether the 
expression refers to the par- 
ticular description which follows, 
of the change of those who will 
be alive at Christ’s coming; or 
to the statement, immediately 
preceding, of the general change 
needed for all. In favour of the 
more particular reference, is the 
parallel passage in 1 Thess. iv. 
15, ‘This we say unto you by 
the word of the Lord.’ In favour 
of the more general reference is 
the solemn declaration already 
made—‘ This I say,’ in verze 
50, and the fact that in si- 
milar expressions elsewhere, the 
Apostle usually refers rather to 
his preceding than to his suc- 
ceeding words. 

Of all the various readings 
of this perplexed passage that of 
the Received Text as contained 
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2 ἐν ἀτόμῳ, ἐν ῥιπῇ ὀφθαλμοῦ, ἐν τῇ ἐσχάτῃ 
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σάλπιγγι᾿ 


eters γάρ, καὶ οἱ νεκροὶ "ἀναστήσονται ἄφθαρτοι, καὶ 
5 ὀγερθήσονται. 


δὲ Όαπί we shall not all be changed’, 


im Α moment, in the 


twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet shall 


in B. Ρ». E. J. K. is the best 
πάντες μὲν (8. om. μὲν) οὗ κοιµη- 
θησόµεθα. πάντες δὲ ἀλλαγησό- 
µεθα, ‘We shall all of us, not 
die, but be changed;’ i. e 
‘Although it is by no means 
certain that all of us (i. e. myself 
and the Corinthians) shall die, 
yet it is certain that we shall all 
of us be changed.’ The 

is personal to himself and his 
readers, and is written under the 
same expectation as that which 
uppears in the parallel passage of 
1 Thess. iv. 15—17, and in the 
expressions of vii. 29, and Phil. 
iv. 5, that the end of all things 
would take place within that 
generation. 

κοιμᾶσθαι is ποῦ precisely 
identical with ἀποθνήσκειν, al- 
though often used as equiva- 
lent to it; expressing rather 
the sleep consequent on death, 
than the act itself of dying. 
The words therefore do not 
assert the positive immunity of 
the last survivors from the death 
which he had spoken of in verse 
22, 88 the common lot of all 
mankind, but rather that the act 
of dissolution or death will take 
place at once and in the moment 
of their change. 

The other readings, πάντες (οἱ 
πάντες, A.) μὲν (μὲν οὗ», Ε. G.) 
κοιμηθησόµεθα, ov (οἱ, A.) πάντες δὲ 
ἀλλαγησόμεθα A. Ο. F. G. Lach- 
mann), or πάντες μὲν ἀἁναστησό- 
µεθα οὐ πάντες δὲ ἀλλαγησόμεθα 
(D!. and Vulgate), either contra- 
dict the context, or require &A- 
λαγησόµεθα to be taken in two dif- 
ferent senses; and the following 


clause, ἐν ατόμῳ, κ.τλ., which 
applies to an affirmative state- 
ment, like ἀλλαγησόμεθα, does 
not apply to a negative state- 
ment, like οὐκ ἀλλαγησόμεθα. 
The defence of the Received 
Text is given at great length 
and with great fairness by 
Kstius. Similar variations are 
to be found in the MSS. of 
clause 38 of the Athanasian 
Creed. The Received Text 
expresses the particular truth 
present to the Apostle’s mind, in 
reference to himself and his 
hearers. The two other classes 
of readings probably ventured 
on the correction from a wish 
to express the abstract truth, 
without any such reference. 

52. ἐν ἀτόμφ, κ.τ.λ. ‘We, the 
living, shall be changed, and it 
will be in an undivided point of 
time, by a process not like the 
slow corruption and decay of 
death, but sudden, rapid, divine,’ 

ἐν τῇ ἐσχατῇ σάλπιγγι. The 
stress is not on the gradual solem- 
nity, but on the abruptness of the 
change; therefore the last trum- 
pet is not the last of the seven 
with which, according to the 
Rabbis, the resurrection was ac- 
companied, but the trumpet 
which shall sound then for the 
last time, having before sounded 
on all the great manifestations of 
judgment. (Ex. xix.16; Ps. xlvii. 
5; Zech. ix. 14; Isa. xxvii. 13.) 
For the trumpet at the last day 
see 1 Thess. iv. 16; Matt. xxiv. 
31, and the seven trumpets in 
Rev. viii.—xi. 


σαλπίσει, sc. 6 σαλπικτής. It is 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. XV. 53—55. 


ἡμεῖς ἀλλαγησόμεθα. Set γὰρ τὸ φθαρτὸν {οῦτο ἐνδύσα- 


σθαι ἀφθαρσίαν καὶτὸ θνητὸντοῦτο ἐνδύσασθαι ἀθανασίαν. 


δ4 


ὅταν δὲ τὸ φθαρτὸν τοῦτο ἐνδύσηται ἀφθαρσίαν καὶ τὸ 


sound, and the dead shall Arise’ incorruptible, and we shall be 
sschanged. For this corruptible must "be clothed in’ incor- 
ruption, and this mortal must "be clothed in’ immortality. 
δε" But when this corruptible shall "be clothed in’ incorruption 


(not ‘the trumpet shall sound,’ 
but) ‘he’ (i. e. ‘he whose office 
it is’) ‘shall sound the trumpet.’ 
Comp. Herod. ii. 47, ἐπεὰν Suan. 
So in some MSS. of the Vulgate, 
‘canet enim.’ σαλπίσει is bar- 
barous Greek for σαλπίγξει. 

καί is a Hebraism, ‘ at the mo- 
ment of the trumpet’s sound, this 
shall be’ as in the wording of Ps. 
civ. 29, 80, 92. The two subse- 
quent clauses may be either: (1) 
united, as both depending on σαλ- 
πίσει, ‘At the moment of the 
trumpet’s sound, the dead shall be 
raised and the living shall be 
changed ;’ or, (2) the first clause 
may be united with σαλπίσει, and 
“the second made dependent on it, 
‘At the moment of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead which shall take 
place at the trumpet’s sound, the 
living shall be changed.’ This 
last agrees more naturally with 
the whole context, which calls 
attention, not so much to the re- 
surrection of the dead, as to the 
change of the living adduced in 
illustration of it. 

ἡμεῖς, 1. 6. ‘we the living ’= 
ἡμεῖς οἱ περιλειπόµενοι, 1 Thess. 
iv. 15, in opposition to the dead 
just mentioned. 

53. δεῖ γάρ κ.τ.λ. ‘ We, the liv- 
ing, shall be changed, because 
our corruptible bodies must be- 
come incorruptible, like the dead 
who are raised incorruptible, and 
our mortal bodies must assume 
the immortality which saves them 


from the necessity of that death 
which in this life they will have 
escaped.’ 

64. The singular number, and 
the demonstrative pronoun, τὸ 
φθαρτὸν τοῦτο, and rd Yvnrov 
rovro, both indicate that he is 
speaking in the first person, and 
points to his own actual body, 
‘This corruptible, this mortal 
frame, with which I am invested.’ 
Compare αἱ χεῖρες αὗται, ‘ these 
hands of mine,’ Acts xx. 34; 
this ‘body of death,’ Rom. vii. 
24; ‘in thts’ habitation ‘ we 
groan, 2 Cor. v. 2. For the 
general image of longing for a 
new and heavenly clothing (ἐνδύ- 
σασθαι), see 2 Cor. ν. 2,3; Phil. 
η], 21. 

54, 55. The argument closes 
in a burst of almost poetical fer- 
vour (as in the corresponding 
passage, Rom. viii. 31). Al- 
though connected with the sub- 
ject on which he had just been 
speaking, viz., the transformation 
of himself and of those who might 
be expected themselves to live 
till the last day, yet it applies 
more or less directly to the whole 
preceding Section: ‘When this 
last and final change shall have 
been effected, when the last ves- 
tiges of corruption and death shall 
have passed away in the last sur- 
vivors of the human race, then it 
may truly be said that death has 
ceased to exist; then shall be ful- 
filled (for this sense of γενήσεται, 
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θνητὸν τοῦτο ἐνδύσηται ἀθανασίαν,τότε γενῄήσεται ὁ λόγος 6 
γεγραµµένος, Κατεπόθη ὁ θάνατος eis νῖκος. δΠοῦ σου, 


and this mortal shall "have been clothed in’ immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the "word that 1s written, ‘ Death is 
55 swallowed up in victory.’ Where, O death’, is thy “victory’ ? 


see Matt. v. 18) the word which 
has been written long ago’ (6 
λόγος ὁ yeypappévoc). 

This passage (like the quota- 
tions in 1. 19, 20, ii. 9; Rom. in. 
10, ix. 25, 26; 2 Cor. vi. 16— 
18; 1 Pet. ii. 6—10; Mark i. 
2, 3) is made up of two distinct 
passages in the Old Testament, 
Isa. xxv. 8, Hosea xiii. 14, con- 
nected together, partly by the ge- 
neral subject, partly by the word 
νίκος. In the first, the Apostle 
almost entirely adheres to the 
Hebrew text, and departs from 
the LXX.; in the latter, almost 
entirely adheres to the LXX. 
and departs from the Hebrew. 

(1.) Isa. xxv. 8 in its first ap- 
plication refers to the 


* Death deliverance of Israel 
ra το (apparently from Sen- 
cl ache). and the re- 


maining part of the passage 
(‘the Lord God will wipe away 
tears from off all faces’) is, in 
Rev. xxi. 4, applied, as the for- 
mer part here, to the destruction 
of Death. It is rendered by the 
LXX. κατέπιεν 6 9άνατος ἰσχύσας, 
‘Death was strong and swal- 
lowed up.’ This version, which 
is against the whole tenor of the 
context, is not noticed here, and 
κατεκόθη 6 «άνατος εἷς γῖκος, 
‘Death was swallowed up in 
victory,’ is an accurate transla- 
tion, of the original words 393 
ΠΥΟὸ ΠΊΒΠ, ‘He will destroy 
Sah for ever,’ except that, (1) 
Y?3 is taken passively, ‘is swal- 
lowed up,’ for ‘He will swal- 


Y 


low up.’ (2) y>3 is taken for 
‘swallow up,’ instead of the 
more general meaning cf ‘de- 
stroy;’ a variation occasioned 
by the frequent use of καταπίνειν 
in this sense by the LXX.; and 
in this place it suits better with 
tig vixoc, ‘swallowed into vic- 
tory.’ The Rabbis also said, ‘In 
the days of the Messiah, God will 
swallow up aa (Wetstein ad 
loc.). (3) M33? means ‘ altoge- 
ther,’ and this is the conventional 
sense borne by the words εἰς 
vixoc, whenever they are employed 
by the LXX. to translate it. 
But St. Paul takes it not in this 
conventional sense of ‘altoge- 
ther, but literally ‘into victory,’ 
and thus makes it the link of con- 
nexion between this and the pas- 
sage from Hosea xiii. 44. That 
he should use the expression at 
all, is a proof that in this quota- 
tion, one of the very few which 
approximates more to the He- 
brew than to the LXX., he still 
has in his mind not a Hebrew, but 
a Greek text— probably from some 
other version or reading than that 
contained in our present LXX. 

(1.) The quotation from Ho- 
sea ΧΙΙ. 14, which in its origi- 
nal sense applies to the deliver- 
ance of the northern kingdom of 
Israel from its troubles, is in the 
Hebrew “F202 ΠΕ NY η 1 TN 
ANY, ‘I will be thy plagues, O 
Death; I will be thy destruc- 
tion, O grave.’ 

The LXX. Version is ποῦ ἡ 


δίκη σου, Sdavare; ποῦ τὸ κέντρο» 
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θάνατε, "τὸ vixos; mov σου, 'θάνατε, ᾿τὸ κέτραν; ὑδτὸ 
A 4 ο 4 ε ϱ , ο 4 [) ~ 
δὲ κέντρον τοῦ θανάτου 7 ἁμαρτία, ἢ δὲ δύναμις τῆς 
> ἃδη, 


s6* Where, O death”, is thy sting”? "But the sting of death 
57is sin, and the strength of sin the law; but thanks be 


5 τὸ κέντρο»; 9 τὸ νίκος, 


σον gon ‘ where is thy judgment, 
O death? where is thy goad, O 
ve?’ ποῦ arises from M8, 
‘where?’ having been read for 
‘18, ‘I will be;’ a change si- 
milar to that made also by the 
LXX. translators in verse 10 of 
the same chapter. δίκη, ‘judg- 
ment,’ is founded on the mean- 
_ ing which 5°12°7 sometimes bears 
of ‘lawsuits,’ as in Ex. xviii. 
16, xxiv. 14. «évrpoy,=‘ goad,’ 
as in Prov. xxvi. 3 (LXX.), 
appears to be founded on an 
attempt to go back to the root of 
3Ώρ, viz. 20P, ‘to cut,’ κέντρον 
being in like manner the sub- 
stantive derived from xevreiv. 
| From this text the 
Thesting Apostle makes several 
of Death. ο 
variations: (1) Instead 
of δίκη, he appears to have read 
νίκη, which is altered further into 
vixoc, for the sake of bringing it 
into closer connexion with γνῖκος 
in the preceding quotation from 
Isaiah. This gives α differ- 
ent turn to the whole passage. 
1: is still used by him to ex- 
‘press generally the overthrow of 
Death, but that overthrow is now 
described, not as in the Hebrew 
and LXX. as a punishment in- 
flicted on Death, but as the an- 
nihilation of his power. Hence 
result further variations. (2) 
σου is changed from a subordi- 
nate to a principal place in the 
sentence, as if the sense were, 
‘Where is thy victory, the vic- 
tory on which thou wast wont 
to pride thyself?’ (3) κέντρο», 
instead of meaning the ‘ goad,’ 


or ‘stroke of God’s wrath’ on 
Death, now means the weapon 
borne by Death. (4) In conse- 
quence of this strong personifica- 
tion, θάνατε is substituted for 
g6n in all the best MSS. A’. B. 
C. D. E. F.G. and in the Latin 
Versions (ΑΙ. omits the first 
clause, ποῦ σου, Savare, τὸ νῖκος 3), 
whereas δη only occurs in A‘, 
J. K., evidently to suit the pas- 
sage in the LXX. This agreed 
with the usage of St. Paul, who 
never employs the word ἆδης, but 
frequently personifies Death as 
an active living power (xv. 26; 
Rom. vii. 24). (5) According to 
B. C. the order of the two clauses 
is inverted; ‘victory’ and ‘the 
sting’ changing the places given 
in the LXX. version of Hos. 
ΧΙΙ. 14. This variation (which, 
as in the case of ᾧδη, is altered 
back in ΑΣ, D. E. F. G. J. K. 
to suit the LXX.) was proba- 
bly made to bring together, as 
nearly as possible, the two words 
νίκος which connect the quota- 
tions. 

56. It is difficult to determine 
whether death is here repre- 
sented a8 a monster armed with 
a sting (like the scorpions of Rey. 
ix. 10), or, more prebably, as a 
person bearing a goad (Acts 
ix. 5) to annoy the world. In 
either case, Sin is the weapon 
with which Death inflicts his 
wound, and the Law is the ele- 
ment which gives poison to the 
sting, or force to the blow. The 
difficult—to modern readers al- 
most inexplicable, thought of the 
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ἁμαρτίας ὁ νόμος "rm δὲ θεῷ χάρις τῷ διδόντι ἡμῖν 
ο : 

τὸ vixos διὰ τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν ᾿]ησοῦ xpictod. ὕεῶστε, 

ἀδελφοί µου ἀγαπητοί, ἑδραῖοι γίνεσθε, ἀμετακίνητοι,περισ- 

σεύοντες ἐν τῷ ἔργῳ τοῦ κυρίον πάντοτε, εἰδότες ὅτι ὁ κόπος 

ὑμῶν οὐκ ἔστιν κενὸς ἐν κυρίῳ. 


to God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
58 Christ. Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord. 


connexion of Sin with the Law 
is here expressed for the first 
time in the Apostle’s writings ; 
and is the germ of what is after- 
wards fully developed in Rom. Τ. 
12—21, vii. 7—24. The natural 
overflow of the sentence into 
this thought shows its familiarity 
to his mind. It is asif he cou!d 
not mention Sin, without adding 
that ‘the strength of sin is the 
law.’ 

For a similar extension cf the 
argument to thoughts not neces- 
sarily connected with it, but in- 
troduced from their close asso- 
ciation with his whole frame of 
thinking and writing, compare 
ὶ, 80, iii. 23, xi. 3. 

57. At the thought that 
Death, and with Death the two 
enemies Sin and the Law, with 
which he himself had so long 
struggled, were now overcome, 
he breaks forth into an abrupt 
thanksgiving, in which the argu- 
ment is finally dissolved. Com- 
pare Rom. vii. 25. 

B. D!, read νεῖκος for vixoc, in 
all three places, and are followed 
by Jerome on Hos. xiii; Tertull. 
De Kes. Carn. 51, 54; Cyprian ad 
Quir. 11. who read ‘ i conten- 


y 


tione,' or ‘in contentionem.’ The 
change, by likeness of pronunci- 
ation, was easy from vixog to νεῖ- 
κος, and the substitution of νεῖκος 
for δίκη in the LXX. would then 
be more natural. But it is more 
probable that the reading νεῖκος 
arose from a misreading of rixoc, 
and the sense, especially of verse 
57, agrees better with  vixoc, 
which is the usual form in later 
Greek for νίκη. There is the 
fame confusion of readings be- 
tween »εῖκος and yvixoc in Hos. 
x. 11; Jer. iii, 5; Amos i. 11 
(see Estius). 

58. The sudden subsidence of 
ΒΟ impassioned a strain of tri- 
umph, into so sober a conclu- 
sion, 18 a remarkable instance of 
the practical character of the 
New Testament teaching. The 
expressions ἑδραῖοι, ἀμετακίνητοι, 
οὐκ ἔστιν κενὸς ἐν κυρίῳ, all have 
special reference to the resur- 
rection, and to the doubts con- 
cerning it. The last words, 
‘ abounding in the work of the 
Lord,’ ‘your labour in the 
Lord,’ may refer to the homely 
duty which forms the substance 
of his subsequent remarks in 
the following chapter. 
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It may be said, however, that though the revival of the dead is in 
ttself possible and probable, yet there are difficulties attending 
the manner of tt. To all such foolish questions there is a ready 
answer : 


I. From the analogies of nature. 

(1) The change from seed into corn shows how life may 
be attained only through the medium of death, and how identity 
may be preserved, in spite of a total change of form. 

(2) The variety of organisation, both in the animal and ma- 
terial creation, ts an instance of the vast extent to which new 
combinations of organisation can be carried, and shows the pos- 
sibility of such combinations in the spiritual world, far beyond 
our present conceptions. 


II. From the nature of the case. 

(1) We know the different principle of natural life in the 
First Man, or parent of the old order of creation, and of 
spiritual life in Christ, the Second Man, as the parent of the 
new order of creation. This leads us to expect, not an identity, 
but a change of organisation when that new order is fully 
accomplished. 

(2) However hard to conceive, however long unknown, yet 
the truth is certain, that change, and not continuance, is the 
mode by which we shall pass into the spiritual world. Even . 
those of us who are still alive at the coming of the Lord, though 
escaping the sleep of death with its dissolution and decay, will 
not escapea change. It will be sudden and instantaneous, but 
it will be complete ; this mortal frame will avoid the actual 
stroke of mortality, and be clothed with its immortal vestment. 
Then will be fulfilled the ancient song of exultation over Death, 
he will be lost in victory—his victory will be transferred to us 
—he and his weapon Sin (that weapon which owes its edge to 
our old enemy the Law) will be destroyed, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and this victory comes tous from God Himself. 
Therefore remain unmoved by fear or doubt; be active in the 
work of your Master, looking forward to the completion and 
reward of your labours as certain. 
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Tre APpostTLe’s VIEW OF A FotureE State. 


THIS passage exemplifies the soberness of the Apostle’s view 
of a future life. He enters into no details, he appeals 

to two arguments only: first, the endless variety of Change, 
the natural world; secondly, the power of the new _ tinuity, to 
life introduced by Christ. These two together fur- = gee 
nish him with the hope that out of God’s infinite 
goodness and power, as shown in nature and in grace, life will 
spring out of death, and new forms of being wholly unknown to 
us here will fit us for the spiritual world hereafter. On one 
point only he gives a distinct and solemn assurance, namely, 
that change and not identity of form, was the lot which awaited 
all; not only those who were already dead, but those who might 
be still living when the end came. So firmly was the first gene- 
ration of Christians possessed with the expectation of living to 
see the Second Coming, that it is here assumed as a matter of 
course; and their fate, as near and immediate, is used to illus- 
trate the darker and more mysterious subject of the fate of 
those already departed. That vision of ‘ the last man,’ which 
now seems so remote as to live only in poetic fiction, was, to 
the Apostle, an awful reality ; and is brought forward to express 
the certainty that, even here, a change must take place; the 
greatest that imagination can conceive. The last of the human 
race will have passed away ; but in that moment of final disso- 
lution, the only thought that is present to the Apostle’s mind is 
not death, but life and victory. The time was approaching, as 
it seemed, when, in the words of a modern author, ‘ not the in- 
dividual only, but the species of man would be transferred to 
the list of extmct forms,’ and all the generations of men would 
be ‘ gone, lost, hushed in the stillness of a mightier death than 
had hitherto been thought of.’ To us the end of the world, 
though indefinitely postponed, is a familiar idea; then it was 
new in itself, and its coming was expected to be immediate. 
As in the trial of his individual faith and patience,' it was re- 
vealed to him that ‘ Christ’s grace was sufficient for him;’ so 
also in this trial, which appeared to await the whole existing 


1 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9. 
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generation of men, it was also declared to him ‘ in a’ revealed 
‘mystery, that in that great change ‘God would give them 
the victory’ over death and the grave, ‘ through Jesus Christ.’ 
The question with which the passage opens, and which in 
later times has often been asked again with elaborate minute- 
ness, ‘ How are the dead raised up, and with what body do 
they come?’ is met with the stern reproof, ‘Fool!’ nor is 
what we call ‘ the resurrection of the body,’ properly speaking, 
touched upon in these verses. The difficulties which have been 
raised respecting the Resurrection in the Apostle’s time or in 
our own, are occasioned by the futile endeavour to form a more 
distinct conception of another life than in our mortal state is 
possible. The inquiry which he answers is like that of the 
Sadducees, ‘ In the resurrection whose wife shall she be of the 
seven?’ and the spirit of his reply is the same as that of our 
Lord, ‘In the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven. . . . God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ All that the 
re Apostle directly asserts is that, whatever body there 
tity of be. May be after death, will be wholly different from 
ing amidst the present, and that the infinite variety of nature 
change of venders such an expectation not only possible, but 
probable. His more positive belief or hope on this 

subject must be sought in 2 Cor. v. 1—6. But from the two 
passages combined, and from such expressions as Rom. vii. 23, 
‘the redemption of our body;’ Rom. vii. 11, ‘He that 
raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies ;’ Phil. iii. 21,‘ Who shall change our vile body, that 
it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body ;’ thus much 
may be inferred ;—that the Christian idea of a future state 
is not fully expressed by a mere abstract belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul, but requires a redemption and restoration 
of the wholeman. According to the ancient creed of Paganism, 
expressed in the well known lines at the commencement of 
the Iliad, the souls of departed heroes did indeed survive 
death ; but these souls were not themselves; they were the 
mere shades or ghosts of what had been; ‘ themselves’ were 
the bodies left to be devoured by dogs and vultures. The 
Apostle’s teaching, on the other hand, is always that, amidst 
whatever change, it is the very man himself that is preserved ; 
and, if for the preservation of this identity any outward organi- 
sation is required, then, although ‘ flesh and blood cannot in- 
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herit the kingdom of heaven,’ God from the infinite treasure 
house of the new heavens and new earth will furnish that 
organisation, as He has already furnished it to the several 
stages of creation in the present order of the world. ‘If God 
so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, shall He not much rather clothe you, O 
ye of little faith.’ ‘ Ye do err, not knowing . . . the power of 
God.’ 
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THE CONCLUSION. 
Cuar. XVI. 1—24. 


THE conclusion of this Epistle, as of that to the Romans, 
Ephesians, Colossians, and the Second to Timotheus, is taken 
up with matters more or less personal and secular. Of these 

the first is the collection amongst the Gentile 
ο... Churches for the poorer Christians in Judea. From 
the poor whatever cause, there was at this period much poverty 
Caristians in Palestine, compared with the other Eastern pro- 
tine. vinces of the Roman Empire. The chief allusions 

contained in the Apostolical Epistles to the duties of 
the rich towards the poor, are those which we find in connexion 
with the contribution here mentioned, and in the Epistle of 
St. James (ii. 1—6, v. 1—6), and that to the Hebrews (xiii. 
16), both addressed, if not to Judea, at least to Jewish com- 
munities. And with this agrees the great stress laid in the 
Gospels on the duty of almsgiving. We learn also from the 
account of the last struggle for independence in Josephus, how 
deeply the feelings of the poor were embittered against the rich 
in Jerusalem, so as to give to the intestine factions of that time 
something of the character of a social war. 

This was in part occasioned by the greater density of popula- 
tion in Palestine, compared with the thinly inhabited tracts of 
Greece and Asia Minor; in part by the strongly marked dis- 
tinction of rich and poor, which had been handed down to the 
Jews from the earlier periods of their history, where we are 
familiar with it from the denunciations of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Nehemia. The Christians, besides, were, as a general 
rule, from the poorer classes (James Ἡ, 5), and would be 
subject to persecutions and difficulties on account of their re- 
ligion (Heb. x. 34). From the mention of the poor as a 
distinct class in the Christian Church, in Acts ix. 36, and in 
the passages relating to the contribution now in question, it 
would seem that the community of property at Jerusalem must 
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have either declined or failed of its object ; and may have even 
contributed to occasion the great poverty which we-thus find 
prevailing in the period of twenty or thirty years after its first 
mention. So pressing was the necessity at the time when St. 
Paul first parted from the Church of Jerusalem, that an ex- 
press stipulation was made in behalf of this very point (Gal. ii. 
10). ‘To remember the poor’ was the one link by which the 
Apostle of the Gentiles was still bound to the Churches of 
Judea. This pledge was given, probably, before his second 
journey. But it was not till his third and last journey, that the 
preparations were made for the great contribution of which he 
now speaks. From this passage, confirmed indirectly by Gal. 
i. 10, vi. 10, it would appear that he had first given orders 
for the collection in the Churches of Galatia. From 2 Cor. 
vil. 10, ix. 2, it also appears, that the orders here given to the 
Corinthians had been received by them a year before the time 
of the Second Epistle, and therefore some months before this 
Epistle. 

At this time, he had not quite determined whether to take it 
to Jerusalem himself; possibly he had the intention of going 
at once to the West, and even afterwards when he had left 
Ephesus and reached Macedonia (2 Cor. viii. ix.), he was still 
doubtful, whether the Corinthian collection would be suffi- 
ciently large for his purpose. But by the time that he had 
actually arrived at Corinth, his exhortations in this and in the 
Second Epistle had raised the desired sum; and in writing 
from thence to Rome, he announced his intention of taking it 
at once to Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 25, 26); an intention which he 
fulfilled during his last visit (Acts xxiv. 17). See further the 
notes on 2 Cor. vil. and ix. 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XVI. 1—5. ~ 


XvI. 1 Περὶ δὲ τῆς λογίας τῆς εἰς τοὺς ἁγίους ὥσπερ διέ- 
ταξα ταις ἐκκλησίαις τῆς Γαλατίας, οὕτως καὶ ὑμεῖς ποιή- 


σατεέ. 


2 8 ΄ a ? 4 € Αν ε ο 
κατὰ µίαν ᾿σαββάτου ἕκαστος ὑμῶν παρ ἑαυτῷ τι- 


9 σαθθάτων, 


xvi. Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I 


fappointed to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. 


Upon 


the first day of the week let ‘each one of you lay ‘by him in 


1. λογίαςξ-συλλόγη in classical 
Greek (see Wetstein for the 
word), in the Vulgate 
‘collecta.’ The word 
‘collecta’ is used for 
the assemblies in which 
the collections took place, as in 
Jerome's story (ad Gal. vi.) of 
the last words of St. John, which 
were uttered ‘per singulas col- 
lectas.’ 

εἷς, ‘for the benefit of.’ 

διέταξα, ‘I gave orders when I 
was there.’ 

ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις τῆς Ῥαλαγίας, 
i, 6. ‘the Churches of the se- 
veral cities or villages of Ga- 
latia.’ This arrangement must 
have been made in the journey, 
described in Acts xviii. 23, as is 
confirmed by the allusion which, 
in his Epistle to the Galatians 
(ii. 10), he makes to such a con- 
tribution. Bengel:—‘ Galatarum 
exemplum Corinthiis, Corinthio- 
rum exemplum Macedonibus, Ma- 
cedonum et Corinthiorum exem- 
plum Romanis proponit. 2 Cor. 
ix. 2; Rom. xv. 26. Magna ex- 
emplorum vis.’ : 

2. κατὰ play σαββάτου. ‘On 
every first day of the week.’ µία 

σαβ/άτου is a_ literal 
a first translation of the He- 

y of the b h ; f 

wok? rew phrase, ‘one ο 
the sabbath, two of the 
sabbath,’ &c. i. e. one after the sab- 


The col- 
lection. 


bath, two after the sabbath. (See 
Lightfoot on Matt. xxviii. 1.) So 
ἡμέρα pla =‘ the first day,’ Gen. 
1.5. This is the earliest mention 
of the observance of the first day 
of the week. The collections 
were to be made on that day, as 
most suited to the remembrance 
of their Christian obligations. 
And from this verse, or from the 
practice implied by it, has been 
derived the custom, still con- 
tinued in almost all Christian 
Churches, of offerings for the 
poor on Sundays, or at least at 
the times of the Holy Communion. 
It is to be observed, however, 
that there is nothing to prove 
public assemblies, inasmuch as 
the phrase wap’ ἑαντῷ (‘by him- 
self, at his own house’) implies 
that the collection was to be 
made individually and in private. 
This is confirmed by the exhor- 
tation, in allusion to the same 
subject, in 2 Cor. ix. 7: ‘Let 
each man give as he has deter- 
mined in his heart, not grudgingly 
or of necessity: for God loveth a 
cheerful giver.’ The word $n- 
σαυρίζω», ‘hoarding,’ or ‘ trea- 
suring up,’ also implies that the 
money was to remain in each in- 
dividual’s house till the Apostle 
came for it. 

& re ἂν εὐοδῶται, ‘as he may 
have Ῥτοβρετεά  ΞΕκαθὼς εὖπο- 
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θέτω θησαυρίζων 6 τι ἂν εὐοδῶται, ἵνα py, ὅταν ἔλθω, τότε 

λογίαι γίνωνται. Ἴὗταν δὲ παραγένωµαι, οὓς ' ἂν δοκιµάσητε, 

(Oe ἐπιστολῶν τούτους πέµψω ἀπενεγκειν τὴν χάρω ὑμῶν εἰς 

Ἱερουσαλήμ' “ἐὰν δὲ » ἄξιον ᾖ τοῦ κἀμὲ πορεύεσθαι, σὺν 

ἐμοὶ πορεύσονται. Ὀἐλεύσομαι δὲ πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ὅταν Maxedo- 
. ἐὰν. > ddy δὲ ᾖ ἄξιο». 


store, as Tit hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings 
3when I come. And when I am with "you, whomsoever ye 
shall approve, ‘them will I send by letters, to bring your 
4*gift* unto Jerusalem. And if it be meet that J go also, 
5 they shall go with me. Now I will come unto you, when I 


5 Gr. grace. 


ρεῖτό rec, Acts xi. 29, and καθὸ 
ἐὰν ἐχῇ, 2 Cor. viii. 12. Pro- 
perly it signifies ‘having a good 
journey,’ as in Rom. i. 10. 

rére... ylywvrat, ‘ be going on 
at the time when I come, and 
when I ought to be occupied with 
higher matters.’ 

8. οὓς ἂν Σοκιµάσητε. The Co- 
rinthians themselves were to 
choose their agents, probably to 
prevent the possibility of misap- 
propriation, as others had been 
chosen for a like purpose by the 
other Churches. See 2 Cor. viii. 
18—20. 

δὺ ἐπιστολῶν. The plural is 
used, because there are several 
persons. The word is probably to 
be taken with πέµψω. Compare 
συστατικῶν ἐπιστολῶ», 2 Cor. iii. 1. 

χάρις is used for the contribu- 
tion here as in 2 Cor. viii. 4. 

4. ἐὰν δὲ ἅἄξιον ᾗᾖ, ‘if it be 
worth my journey.’ This ex- 
pression of doubt shows that he 
did not settle his final plan 
(Rom. xv. 28—32) till his ar- 
rival at Corinth. 

5—9.* The second point, to 
which the mention of the collec- 
tions naturally brings him, is his 
journey to Corinth, and here he 
has to announce that his earlier 
plan, which he had communicated 


to them previously, was now 
altered. This plan had 

been (as we learn from His plan. 
2 Cor. 1. 16) to cross 

over the Αρφαή from Ephesus 
to Corinth, to go thence through 
Greece to Macedonia, “and then 
to return for a second visit to 
Corinth: whereas now he deter- 
mines to pass first through Ma- 
cedonia, and make one visit only 
at Corinth at the end of his Gre- 
cian journey. This alteration 
was made (2 Cor. i. 28) in con- 
sequence of the tidings brought 
to him of the disorders in the 
Corinthian Church, that he might 
leave time for his First Epistle 
to have its due effect, before he 
interposed with them personally. 
The change, as we see from 2 
Cor. 1. 17—23, x. 2, gave occa- 
sion for much misapprehension, 
the correction of which is one 
object of the Second Epistle. 

5. Μακεδονία» yap διέρχοµαι. 
‘I say, “when I have passed 
through Macedonia,’ for it is now 
my intention to do 80, instead of 
coming to you at once.’ διέρχο- 
μαι, ‘1 am to pass.’ 

He omits here the usual phrase 
‘if the Lord will,’ which shows 
that even in that early age the 
forms of religious speech and feel- 
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νίαν διέλθω' Maxedoviey γὰρ διέρχοµαι, ὃ πρὸς ὑμὰς δὲ 
τυχὸν παραμενῶ ἢ καὶ παραχειµάσω, ἵνα ὑμεῖς µε προ- 
πέµψητε οὗ ἐὰν πορεύωµαι. ‘ov θέλω γὰρ ὑμᾶς ἄρτι ἐν 
παρόδῳ dew: ἐλπίζω "γὰρ χρόνον Twa. ἐπιμεῖναι πρὸς ὑμᾶς, 
ἐὰν ὁ κύριος " ἐπιτρέψῃ. ὃ ἐπιμενῶ δὲ ἐν Εφέσῳ ἕως τῆς πεν- 

* δὲ for γάρ. » ἐπιτρέπῃ. 
rhave passed’ through Macedonia: for 1 "am to’ pass through 

6 Macedonia, and it may be that I will abide, yea and winter 
with you, that ye may ‘send me on whithersoever I go. For 

71 will not ‘now see you by the way; “for I trust to tarry 

sa while with you, if the Lord ‘will permit. But I will tarry 


ing were not universally fixed. 
Afterwards, in verse 7, he adds 
it: here he uses the ordinary 
expression τυχό», ‘as it may 
happen.’ 

As he was still at Ephesus, 
διέρχοµαι is to be taken in the 
future sense, common in the New 
Testament ;—not ‘I am _pass- 
ing,’ but ‘I am to pass.’ 

6. παραχειµάσω. ‘I will stay 
with you through the winter’ 
(i. e. ‘till the navigation of the 
‘Egean is again open, ΒΟ as to 
enable me to sail for Syria’). 
This intention, of which he here 
expresses some doubt, he fulfilled, 
so far as to pass the three later 
months of the year in Southern 
Greece (Acts xx. 3), leaving it in 
the spring of the following year, as 
appears from the mention of Eas- 
ter in Acts xx. 6. It might be in- 
ferred from this passage (οὗ ἐὰν 
πορεύωµαι), 88 from verse 3, that 
he was uncertain at this time 
whether he should go eastward 
or westward from Corinth. 

ἵνα ὑμεῖς. ‘ IT remain with you, 
in order that you, and no other 
Church, may have the pleasure 
of helping me forward.’ He is 
addressing himself to the feeling 
so often touched in the Second 
Epistle. 


προπέµψητε. This is the re- 


ceived phrase for ‘helping for- 
ward on a journey or mission.’ 
See Acts xv. 8, xx. 38, xxi. 5; 
Rom. xv. 24; 2 Cor. i. 16; Tit. 
iii. 13; 3 John 6. 

7. ἄρτι, i. 6. ‘now, according to 
my present, as distinguished from 
my late, intention.’ 

ἐν παρόἑφ, ‘merely passing by 
Corinth, on my way to Mace- 
donia.’ 

ἐὰν ὁ κύριος ἐπιτρέψῃ. Compare 
Heb. vi. 3 (ἐὰν ἐπιτρέπῃ ὁ θεύς); 
1 Cor. iv. 19; Jamesiv. 15 (éar 
6 κύρως «9φελήσῃ). The former 
phrase is somewhat stronger than 
the latter, indicating not merely 
permission, but giving the power 
to do the thing desired. 

8. ἐπιμενῶ δὲ ἐν ᾿Ἐφέσφ ἕως τῆς 
πεντηκοστῆς, ‘I shall stay on at 
Ephesus until the end of the 
spring, 1. e. while the naviga- 
tion of the Aigean is closed. 
For the reluctance to make voy- 
ages in the Mediterranean in 
winter, compare Horace, Od. i. 
4, 2, where ‘Trahuntque siccas 
machine carinas,’ is mentioned 
as one of the signs of spring. 

‘ Pentecost’ is mentioned here, 
merely as a mark of time, as 
‘the Fast’ in Acts xxvii. 9. 

This passage may be taken as 
a mark both of the place and 
time of the writing of the Epistle. 
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τηκοστῆς' ᾿θύρα γάρ µοι ἀνέῳγεν µεγάλη καὶ ἐνεργής, 


\ 3 ΄ 
καὶ ἀντικείμενοι πολλοἰ. 


10) Εὰν δὲ ἔλθῃ Τιμόθεος, βλέπετε ἵνα ἀφόβως γένηται 


9at Ephesus until Pentecost. 


For a great door and effectual 


is opened unto me, and there are many adversaries, 
Now if Timotheus come, see that he may be with you 


ἐπιμενῶ implies that he was now 
at or near Ephesus, and the men- 
tion of Pentecost implies that 
it must have been a short time 
before that season; which thus 
agrees with the apparent allu- 
sion to Easter, as in v. 7, xv. 20. . 

9. Stipa, ‘opportunity,’ Com- 
pare 2 Cor. Ἡ. 12; Col. iv. 3; 
Acts xiv. 27. 

ἀνεφγεν is later Greek for ἀν- 
εφκται. 

µεγάλη alludes to the extent of 
his preaching; ἐνεργής, to its 
effect; the former word, includ- 
ing both the sign and the thing 
signified in the metaphor, the 
latter the thing signified only. 
Two inducements for the Apostle 
to stay, are a wide sphere and a 
powerful opposition. Grotius :— 
‘Quod alios terruisset, Paulum 
invitat.’ He alludes, on the one 
hand, to the spread of Christi- 
anity in the neighbourhood of 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 20), and on 
the other hand, to the opposition 
of Pagan (xix. 23) and of Jewish 
(xix. 33, xx. 29) enemies. 

10—12. The third point is the 
explanation of the character and 
conduct of his two friends, Timo- 
theus and Apollos. Timotheus 
had been sent from Ephesus to 
Greece (Acts xix. 22), though 
from the expression there (ἐὰν 
ἔλθῃ) it seems that there was 
some doubt whether he would 
reach Corinth. The object of 
his mission was (iv. 17) to re- 


mind them of the Apostle’s ex- 
ample and_ teaching, . 
from which they were Mission of 
in danger of deviating. Timotheus. 
But St. Paul seems to 
have feared lest his gentle and 
timid character (both of which 
are hinted at as impediments to 
his usefulness in 1 Tim. iv. 12; 
2 Tim. i. 6, 7, ii. 1) should not 
command the respect due to him. 
Hence this exhortation. 
apeBwe—ev eiphyn, in allusion 
to his timid character. ἐν εἰρήνῃ 
= ‘incolumis,’ safe and sound. 

He also speaks of Timotheus 
as an exact counterpart of him- 
self, and as the one of all his 
companions best able to enter 
into his feelings. For this same 
fact see iv. 17; ‘Phil. ii. 20, 22. 

Ελέπετε iva. For the construc- 
tion compare 2 John 8. 

τὸ γὰρ ἔργον κυρίου, as in xv. 
58; Phil. ii. 30 (Χριστοῦ). 

προπέµψατε. See verse 6. 

μετὰ τῶν ἀδελφῶν. This may 
refer to the companions of Timo- 
theus, of whom one (Acts xix. 
22) was Erastus; but, from the 
short manner in which the phrase 
is introduced, he more probably 
alludes to the persons of whom 
he proceeds to speak in the next 
verse. 

Besides the mission of Timo- 
theus to impress upon the Co- 
rinthian Church the feelings of 
the Apostle himself, a task for 
which Timotheus, by his close in- 
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πρὸς ὑμᾶς' τὸ γὰρ έργον κυρίου ἐργάζεται ὡς 'κἀγώ. “uy 

τις οὖν αὐτὸν ἐξουθενήσῃ. προπέµψατε δὲ αὐτὸν ἐν εἰρήνῃ, 

ἵνα ἐλθῃ πρὸς "ἐμέ' ἐκδέχομαι γὰρ αὐτὸν μετὰ τῶν ἆδελ- 
ων 


a Περὶ δὲ ᾽Απολλὼ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ, πολλὰ παρεκάλεσα 
αὐτὸν ἵνα ἔλθῃ πρὸς ὑμᾶς μετὰ τῶν ἀδελφῶν' καὶ πάντως 
οὐκ ἦν θέληµα ἵνα νῦν ἐλθῃ, ἐλεύσεται δὲ ὅταν εὐκαιρήσῃ. 


«καὶ ἐγώ. 


> πρός µε, 


without fear: for he worketh the work of the Lord, as J also do. 
11 Let no man therefore despise him: but ’send him on in peace, 
that he may come unto me: for 1 5 wait for him with the brethren. 

As touching our brother Apollos, I greatly "exhorted him 
to come unto you with the brethren: ‘and his will was not at 
all to come at this time; but he will come when he shall have 


convenient time. 


timacy with St. Paul, was pe- 
culiarly fitted, there was another 
later mission despatched at the 
time of his writing this Epistle, 
with tho view, partly of carrying 
the Epistle and enforcing the ob- 
servance of its contents, partly of 
urging upon the Church the neces- 
sity of completing their contribu- 
tions before the Apostle’s arrival 
(2 Cor. viii. 6, xii. 18). This mis- 
sion was composed of Ti- 
tus and two other ‘ bre- 
thren’ (2 Cor. viii. 18, 
22, 23), whose names 
are not mentioned; Titus having 
been chosen for this, as Timo- 
theus for the other, probably from 
his greater energy and firmness 
of character. That the mission 
thus described is the one to 
which he here alludes can hardly 
be doubted. The words παρακα- 
λεῖν and ἀδελφός are used in the 
same emphatic and recognised 
sense, in both passages; and as 
the mission there spoken of was 
previous to his writing the se- 
cond Epistle, it can be referred 
to no occasion so obviously as 
that which is here described. 


Mission 


ο 
Titus. 


These accordingly are the bre- 
thren who would, as he expected, 
find or wait for Timotheus at Co- 
rinth, and return with him. 

It would seem, however, that 
the Apostle’s original wish had 
been, that the head of this mis- 
sion should have been, not Titus, 
but Apollos. Apollos, since his 
visit to Corinth (named in Acts 
Xvlil. 27, and implied in this 
Epistle, iii. 6), must have re- 
turned to Ephesus; and he, both 
from the distinction which he 
enjoyed in the opinion of his 
fellow-Christians (i. 12, iv. 6; 
Acts xviii. 25), and from his 
previous acquaintance with the 
Church of Corinth, would have 
been the natural person to send 
upon such a mission. The most 
obvious explanation of his refusal 
to comply with the Apostle’s re- 
quest, would be the fear lest his 
presence should encourage the 
faction which called itself’ by his 
name, and which apparently was 
the most powerful at this precise 
time. It is a slight confirmation 
of the identity of this mission 
with that of Titus, that the only 
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“Ipyyopetre, στήκετε ἐν τῇ πίστει, ᾽ἀνδρίζεσθε, "[καὶ] 


κραταιοῦσθε. 14 


πάντα ὑμῶν ἐν ἀγάπῃ γιέσθω. 


. Om. καί, 


Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, λαπᾶ 
14be strong. Let all your things be done with ‘love. 


later occasion on which the name 
of Apollos occurs in the New 
Testament, is in the Epistle to 
Titus (1. 18), where they are 
spoken of as living together. 

18, 14. These verses had best 
be regarded as a short 
of the exhortation which he con- 
ceives that both Timotheus and 
Apollos would give them. The 
words are expressive of a com- 
bat :—- 

γρηγορεῖτε, ‘be watchful; ’ ‘have 
the eyes of your mind and con- 
science open to all that is going 
on around you: the enemy is ad- 
vancing ; Sie last day (see verse 
22) is approaching : be on your 
guard, 

orixere ἐν τῇ πίστει, ‘ stand 
unskaken in your faith against 
the enemy.’ Compare xv. 58, 
‘be ye steadfast unmoveable ; ’ 
and (more exactly) Eph. vi. 18, 
14, ‘stand, therefore, having 
your loins girt about with truth ; ’ 
and 2 Cor. i, 24, ‘by faith ye 
stand.’ 

ἀνδρίζεσθε, [καὶ] κραταιοῦσθε. 
The two words occur frequently 
together in the LXX. and form 
one phrase, ‘ Nerve yourselves 
for the contest.’ See Ps. xxvii. 
14; xxxi. 24; 1 Sam. iv. 9; 2 
Sam. x. 12. 

ἀνδρίζεσθε occurs often in clas- 
sical writers; κραταιοῦσθε never. 

καί, which is found in A. D. 
E. and the Versions, is omitted 
in B.G.; probably from an at- 
tempt to reduce the whole sen- 
tence to conformity, without 


perceiving the conventional cha- 


racter of the phrase, 
14. πάντα ὑμῶν ἐν ἀγάπῃ 
γινέσθω. As the previous words 


get forth the sterner, so these set 
forth the gentler side of Chris- 
tian duty with an allusion to the 
Factions and to chap. xiii. Chry- 
sostom well Bays: λέγει Έρηγο- 
ρεῖτε, ὡς καθευδόντων ' Ἀτήκετε, ὡς 
σαλενομµένων ' ᾽Ανδρίζεσθε καὶ κρα- 
ταιοῦσθε, ὡς µαλακενόντω» ' Πάντα 
ἐν ἀγάπῃ, ὡς στασιαζόντω». 

16. Here the Epistle would 
properly have ended; but there 
were still some remarks to be 
made on individuals belonging 
to the Corinthian Church itself. 
There were now with the Apo- 
stle, three men recently come 
from Corinth, possibly with the 
letter of the Corinthians (vii. 


1.). 

‘be “house of Stephanas,’ i 
verse 15, must be the Ht : 
same as that mentioned eo 
in 1. 16, where it ap- 
pears that they were, not only 
the earlist converts of St. Paul 
at Corinth, but amongst the few 
who were baptised with his own 
hands. The Stephanas of verse 
17 (as implied in the words of 
verse 15, and of i. 16,—which 
mention the household, appa- 
rently in contradistinction to 
the master) was probably one 
of the slaves of the Stephanas 
of verse 15, and had received his 
name from his master. The two 
remaining names are also more 
like those of slaves than of native 
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1δΓΠαρακαλῶ δὲ ὑμᾶς, ἀδελφοί' οἴδατε τὴν οἰκίαν Στε- 
φανᾶ, ὅτι ἔστιν ἀπαρχὴ τῆς ᾿ Αχαΐας καὶ eis διακονίαν τοῖς 


« ΄ »y ε ΄ 16 σ 
ἁγίοις ἔταξαν ἑαυτούς' 


8 ο) 4 A 
ἵνα καὶ ὑμεῖς ὑποτάσσησθε τοῖς 


ΣΝοπ I ‘exhort you, brethren (ye know the house of Ste- 
phanas, that it is the first fruits of Achaia, and that they 
16‘appointed themselves to the ministry of the saints), that 


Greeks. ‘ Fortunatus’ occurs 
again in the Epistle of Clement, 
as the name of the bearer of that 
Epistle to the Church of Corinth, 
in company with Valerius Bito 
and Claudius Ephebus, appa- 
rently two Greek freedmen en- 
rolled in the Valerian and Clau- 
dian families. (Clem. Ep. I. ad 
Cor. i. 59.) ‘Achaicus’ indi- 
cates either a Greek slave, so 
called by his Roman masters, or, 
an Eastern slave, so called from 
the land of his adoption. Whe- 
ther, however, the Apostle is 
here speaking of one or of two 
groups, it is certain that in both 
cases he is speaking of Corinthian 
Christians, to whose authority he 
wishes to enforce obedience. The 
ambiguity of the precise subject 
of the sentence in some degree 
affects its construction also: iva, 
in verse 16, may depend either 
on παρακαλῶ or on οἴδατε, i. e. 
either (1) ‘I exhort you to 
obey, &c. (comp. παρεκάλον»... 
iva... ἄφωνται, Matt. xiv. 86, 
and the use of νά, for ἵνα, in 
Romaic), or (2) ‘ you know such 
persons in order to,’ &c. The 
first is the best, in which case 
the construction requires that 
παρακαλῶ should be the principal 
verb in the sentence, and οἵδατε 
... ἑαυτοὺς thrown in parenthe- 
tically. A similar interruption 
of a similar commencement, may 
be seen in Eph. iv. 1. 

οἴδατε is indicative, there being 
no instance of such a form in the 
imperative. 


ἀπαρχή. ‘ First fruits of the 
harvest which was to follow.’ 
Compare Rom. xvi. 5, where 
Epenetus is called ‘the first 
fruits of Asia,’ or according to 
some MSS. ‘of Achaia.” If 
the latter, then he may have been 
one of the household of Stephanas., 
Possibly in this case the .meta- 
phor is coloured by the allusion 
to the offering of the first fruits at 
the passover (see note on xv. 2), 
introduced in connexion with the 
thought elsewhere (Rom. xv. 16) 
expressed, that the Gentile con- 
verts were the offering which he 
presented to God. 

15. ᾿Αχαΐας, i. e. 
Greece.’ 

εἰς διακονίαν τοῖς ἁγίοις This, 
viewed in connexion with verse 
1, where τοὺς ἁγίους is also used 
without any qualification, proba- 
bly refers to the contribution for 
the Christians in Judea. 

15. ἔταξαν ἑαυτούς. The stress 
is on éavrovc, ‘appointed them- 
selves,’ i. e. ‘of their own ac- 
cord,’ in the first burst of zeal 
which followed their conversion 


‘ Southern 


‘(comp. the classical quotation in 


Wetstein). 

16. ἵνα καὶ ὑμεῖς ὑποτάσσησθε. 
The emphatic υμεῖς is in allu- 
sion to the play upon ἔταζαν and 
ὑποτάσσησθε, and the sense 18, 
‘You know the zeal with which 
the household of Stephanas ap- 
pointed themselves to their work. 
I exhort you that you, for your 
part, should appoint to yourselves 
the task of obeying them. 
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τοιούτοις καὶ παντὶ τῷ συνεργοῦντι καὶ κοπιῶντι. ἵ' χαίρω 
δὲ ἐπὶ τῇ παρουσίᾳ Στεφανᾶ καὶ "Φορτουνάτου καὶ Αχαϊκοῦ, 
ὅτι τὸ "ὑμέτερον ὑστέρημα ᾿ αὐτοὶ ἀνεπλήρωσαν' 1δὰνέ- 
παυσαν γὰρ τὸ ἐμὸν πνεῦμα καὶ τὸ ὑμῶν. ἐπιγνώσκετε 
οὖν τοὺς τοιούτους. 
” 3 4 

19° βσπάζονται ὑμᾶς αἱ ἐκκλησίαι τῆς Ασίας. ἀσπάζου- 

9 οὗτοι. 


* Φουρτουνάτου, > Susy. 


ye also appoint yourselves "to be under such, and under every 
17one that halpet with ‘them, and laboureth. "Now I ‘rejoice | 


at the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus and Achaicus: for 
18 that which was lacking on your part they ‘supplied: for they 


Trefreshed my spirit and your's. Therefore acknowledge pe such, 


The churches of Asia salute you. 


τοῖς τοιούτοις, ‘such as the 
household of Stephanas.’ 

συνεργοῦντι, ‘That works with 
them,’ and the force of the ovy is, 
as it were, carried on to κοπιῶντι. 

17. xaipw δέ. This is proba- 
bly a resumption of the previous 
subject, as the conclusion ém- 
γνώσκετε οὖν τοὺς τοιούτους, in 
verse 18, seems like a final sum- 
mary of verse 16, and it is after 
St. Paul’s custom to bring out a 
point in which he is deeply inter- 
ested a second time. 

«παρουσία, ‘arrival.’ 

From this verse it may be in- 
ferred that Stephanas, Fortu- 
natus, and Achaicus, were now 
at Ephesus; nor is there any 
proof that they carried back this 
First Epistle, which, as implied in 
verse 12, was probably sent by 
Titus. 

τὸ ὑμέτερον ὑστέρημα αὐτοὶ ἆνε- 
πλήρωσαν. ‘ They in their own 
persons supplied the void occa- 
sioned by your absence from me.’ 
Compare Phil. ii, 30. 

18. ἀνέπανσαν yap τὸ ἐμὸν 
πνεῦμα καὶ τὸ ὑμῶν. ‘For they re- 
freshed, reinvigorated my spirit, 
and by a necessary consequence 


Aquila and Priscilla 
of our sympathy, yours also.’ It 
is a concise expression of the 
game consciousness of identity of 
feelings and interests, which οχ- 
presses itself strongly in 2 Cor. i. 
8—7. For the words compare 
ἀναπέπανται τὸ πνεῦμα αὐτοῦ (1. ο. 
of Titus), 2 Cor. vii. 13. 

ἐπιγνώσκετε ‘acknowledge:’ 
‘recognise 88 your guides;’ like 
εἰξέναι, in 1 Thess. v. 12, and 
γινώσκω (as distinguished from 
ἐπίσταμαι) in Acts xix. 15 (or 
from οἶδας) in John xxi. 17. 

19—21. The salutations are 
threefold: (1) Those from the 
Churches of Asia (ἐκκλησίαι τῆς 
Ασίας). Here, as in xvi. 1, the 
plural is properly used to denote 
the Christian congregations in 
the several cities of proconsular 
Asia, of which the chief are the 
seven enumerated in the Apoca- 
lypse, all situated within the 
limits of the Roman province 
called ‘ Asia.’ From this pas- 
sage as well as from Rev. i. ii. 
iii. and Col. iv. 16, it would seem 
that peed were all connected with 
each other in the same circle of 
Christian brotherhood. 

(2) The salutation from the 


2otheir house. All the brethren ‘salute you. 


‘ 
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Tas ὑμᾶς ἐν κυρίῳ πολλὰ ᾽Ακύλας 
3) ἀσπάζονται ὑμᾶς οἱ 


κατ οἶκον αὐτῶν ἐκκλησί 


FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. XVI. 20—23. 


9 
και 


"Πρίσκιλλα σὺν τῇ 


πάντες. ἀσπάσασθε ἀλλήλους ἐν φιλήματι ἁγίῳ. 
® Lachm. Ed. 1. Πρίσκα. 
salute you much in the Lord with the church that is in 


co ion in the house of 
Aquila and Priscilla. Aquila was 
—like his namesake, the transla- 
tor of the Old Testament—a Jew, 
from Pontus. (Acts xviii. 2.) 
His wife is mentioned s0 
Γον wherever 
er husband’s name oc- 
curs—in four instances 
(Acts xviii. 18, 26 (in some 
MS8S8.); Rom. xvi. 8; 2 Tim. iv. 
19) preceding it,—as to indicate 
that she was distinctly known, 
not merely in connexion with 
him but on her own account al- 
so. She is called Prisca in the 
Epistles (Rom. xvi. ὃ (except 
in Rec. Text); 2 Tim. iv. 19), 
and Priscilla in the Acts (xviii. 
2, 18, 26); so ‘Livia’ and 
‘ Livilla,’ ‘Drusa’ and ‘Dru- 
silla,’ are used for the same 
person (see Wetatein on Romans 
xvi.). In this place the name is 
Prisca in B. Priscilla in C. D. G. 
They accompanied St. Paul from 
Corinth to Ephesus, and there 
remained whilst he went on to 
Jerusalem (Acts xviii. 18, 26). 
Hence the connexion with the 
Corinthian Church, implied in this 
salutation, and their presence at 
Ephesus, at the datc of the com- 
position of this Epistle. The 
expression ‘ the Church in their 
house,’ which is repeated in 
connexion with their names in 
Rom. xvi. 8, implies a congrega- 
tion distinct from that of the 
native Ephesians, probably of 
foreign settlers like themselves, 


Aquila 
and 
Priscill 


*Salute ye one 


such as had naturally brought 
them into connexion with Paul at 
Corinth, and subeequently with 
Apollos at Ephesus (both stran- 
gers in the respective cities 
where the meeting was effected, 
Acts xviii. 2, 26). The greater 
earnestness and devotion ex- 
pressed in their greeting (ἐν cupiy 
χολλὰ, ‘a full Christian greet- 
ing’) would be naturally occa- 
sioned by their intimacy with the 
Corinthian Church. 

(3) The salutation of ‘ all the 
brethren.’ Who is here meant 
was clear to the Corinthians, but 
obscure tous. It may be: either 
the Christians of Ephesus; or the 
brethren spoken of in verses 11, 
12; or a general summing up of 
all the Christians within reach of 
his communication, as in Rom. 
xvi. 16; 2 Cor. xiii. 13. The in- 
junction to salute each other with 
a sacred kiss is re in Rom. 
xvi. 16; 2Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thess. 
v. 26. It was the common form 
of affectionate Eastern 
salutation, transferred ‘The Holy 
to the forms of Chris- _ kiss.’ 
tian society, and hence 
the epithet of ἁγίῳ, ‘holy.’ The 
practice continued in Christian 
assemblies, chiefly at the time of 
the celebration of the Eucharist 
(Justin Apol. i. 65). The regu- 
lations of the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions, viii. 11, and the Canons 
of Laodicea (Can. 19), enjoin 
that before the Communion, the 
clergy are to kiss the bishop, the 
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71"O ἀσπασμὸς τῇ ἐμῇ χειρὶ Παύλου. et τις οὗ φιλεῖ 
τὸν κύριον," τω ἀνάθεμα. µαραναθά. 87 χάρις τοῦ κυρίου 
. Add Ἰησοῦν χριστόν. 


21another with a holy kiss. The salutation of me Paul with 
s2mine own hand. tf any Tone love not the Lord, ™ let him 
23be Anathema. Maran-atha. The grace of ‘the Lord Jesus 


men amongst the laity each other, 
and so the women. On Good 
Friday it was omitted, in com- 
memoration of the kiss of Judas. 
Down to the fifth century (Au- 
gustin. contra Pelag. iv. c. 8) it 
was given after Baptism, and was 
afterwards superseded by the sa- 
lutation ‘ Peace be with thee.’ 
It was technically called ἡ εἱρήνη, 
‘the Peace’ (Conc. Laod. Can. 
19). 

It is still continued in the 
worship of the Coptic Church. 
Every member of the congrega- 
tion there kisses and is kissed 
by the priest. In the Western 
Church it was finally laid aside 
in the thirteenth century. 

21. He winds up the saluta- 
tions with his own farewell, writ- 

ten (not like the rest of 
Autograph the letter by an ama- 
signature. nuensis, but) by his own 

hand. The expression 
occurs besides in 2 Thes. iii. 
17; Col. iv. 18; in the former 
passage, with the addition ‘ which 
18 8 sign in every Epistle.’ This 
attestation was probably confined 
to such Epistles as _ especially 
needed it from being addressed 
to Churches who questioned his 
authority, or amongst whom, as 
in the case of Thessalonica (2 
Thess. ii. 2), doubts had arisen as 
to the genuineness of his commu- 
nications. Accordingly in the 
two instances in which his au- 
thority was most violently as- 
sailed,—Corinth at the time of the 


Second Epistle, and Galatia,—the 
Epistles to those Churches were 
apparently written, not merely 
in the conclusion, but the former 
in great part—Chapters x. to 
xiii. (see 2 Cor. x. 1),—and the 
latter throughout (Gal. vi. 11) 
by his own hand. 

The amanuensis of this Epistle 
was probably Sosthenes (see i. 1). - 
Although it is not expressly 
stated, yet it seems probable that 
the whole of the rest of the con- 
clusion was, like the salutation, 
in the Apostle’s own handwrit- 
ing, which would account for the 
greater solemnity and abruptness 
of the sentences. 

22. et τις οὗ φιλεῖ τὸν κύριο». 
This peculiarity in the use of 
φιλεῖν for ἀγαπᾶν (compare espe- 
cially Eph. vi. 24), is occasioned 
probably by the fact that οὗ φιλεῖ 
is taken as one word, a milder 
expression for μισεῖ, like οὐκ ἐγ- 
κρατεύονται in vii. 9 for dxpa- 
τεύονται; and for this purpose οὐ 
φιλεῖ was more natural than οὐκ 
ayarg. 

ἀνάθεμα is ‘accursed,’ as in 
xii. 3; Rom. ix. 8; Gal. i. 8; 
Mark xiv. 71; corresponding to 
the Latin ‘sacer,’ and to the 
Hebrew ‘ cherem.’ 

' § Maran-atha' is a Syriac for- 
mula in Greek characters, signi- 
fying ‘The Lord has 
come,’ or ‘The Lord Maran-athe 
will come.’ The word 

‘Maran’ is the longer form of 
‘ Mar,’ the Chaldee (or later He- 
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Ἰησοῦ χριστοῦ μεῦ v ὑμῶν. 
ὑμῶν ἐν χριστῷ ᾿]ησοῦ. 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XVI. 24. 


Ay ἀγάπη µου μετὰ πάντων 


"Γάμήν.] 


. Add Πρὸς Κορινθίους πρώτη ὀγράφη ἀπὸ Φιλίππων διὰ Στεφανᾶ καὶ 
Φουρτουνάτου καὶ ᾿Αχαϊκοῦ καὶ Τιμοθέου, 


24Christ be with you. 
Jesus. Amen. 


brew) word for ‘ Lord,’ and used 
as such in Dan. ii. 47, iv. 19, 
24, v. 23, familiar also as the title 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries in the 
Syrian Church. ‘Atha’ is fre- 
quently used in the poetical books 
of the Old Testament for ‘ comes,’ 
and so also in Chaldee. See Dan. 
lii. 2, vii. 22; Ezra iv. 12, v. 3. 
The whole phrase is introduced 
in the original language, in order 
to give greater force to the pre- 
vious curse; as in like manner 
the Syriac ‘Abba’ is preserved 
in Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6; and 
Hebrew words, such as ‘ Abad- 
don,’ ‘Armageddon,’ are re- 
tained in the Apocalypse 
Maran-atha would seem to 
follow the curse in verse 22, as 
Amen in some MSS. follows the 
blessing in 23, 24. But the pre- 
cise meaning of the phrase is am- 
biguous. If it means ‘ The Lord 
has come,’ then the connexion is, 
‘the curse will remain, for the 
Lord has come, who will take 
vengeance on those who reject 
Him.’ Thus the name ‘ Maro- 
nite’ 16 sometimes explained by 
a tradition that the Jews, in their 
expectation of a Messiah, were 
constantly saying ‘ Maran’ 
(Lord), to which the Christians 
answered ‘ Afaran atha,’ 1. e. 


My love "is with you all in Christ 


‘The Lord is come; why do you 
expect Him?’ and hence the name 
‘ Maronite’ as applied to Jews, 
and especially Spanish Jews and 
Moors, who confessed ‘ Maran,’ 
but not ‘ Maran-atha’ (see Es- 
tius). If it means ‘The Lord 
will come,’ then the connexion 
will be, ‘This is the curse, and 
beware how you incur it, for the 
Lord is at hand.’ Compare (in 
support of this view) a similar 
abruptness of introduction in 
Phil. iv. 5, ‘The Lord is at 
hand.’ 

There is no proof of any such 
phrase in the Jewish liturgies. 
The word ‘anathema’ occurs 
frequently in later ecclesiastical 
censures; the words Jfaran atha 


never, (See Bingham, Ant. xvi. 
ii. § 16.) 
23. ἡ χάρις. ‘The favour ος 


goodness,’ See note on 2 Cor. 
xiii. 18. 

24. ἡ ἀγάπη, i. 6. ἔστι. 

The subscription, which is con- 
tained in no ancient MSS. is 
manifestly incorrect, being a false 
inference from διέρχοµαι in xvi. 
5. From verse 8, it is certain 


that the Epistle was written, 
not from Philippi, but from 
Ephesus. 
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PARAPHRASE OF CHap. XVI. 1---24. 


There are still some practical remarks to be made in conclusion: 

I. Remember to have the money for the poor Christians 
in Judea ready when I come; and the best way of having it 
ready is that which I formerly suggested to the congregations 
in the cities of Galatia, namely, that every one should on every 
Sunday lay by something privately ; and then, when J arrive, 
it shall etther be sent by your approved messengers, or taken by 
myself to Jerusalem, according as it may seem deserving of oO one 
or the other mode of transmission. 

II. J wish to announce to you that I have changed my 
plan. Instead of coming to you on my way to Macedonia, 
I shall come to you after I have been in Macedonia, and remain 
with you, not as I had formerly intended, on a transient visit, 
but for a long time, probably through the winter. Meantime I 
shall remain at Ephesus till the beginning of summer ; for I 
have great opportunities to use and powerful obstacles to 
surmount, 

III. Timotheus will probably not have reached you so 
soon as this Epistle; but, whenever he does come, encourage 
and reassure his timidity and his youth; remember that he is 
a true representative of myself, and send him on to meet me, 
for I expect him to return with the Christians who bear this 
letter. 

IV. Apollos would have been the natural person to have 
accompanied them, and I earnestly entreated him to do so; 
but he steadily refused ; though he will come, when the cause 
for his present refusal is removed. 

In conclusion, remember how great a conflict you have to 
carry on. Be onthe alert, stand fast in your faith, nerve your- 
selves for the battle; and, at the same time, let all be done in 
the spirit of Christian love. 

V. Ihave yet a few words to add. You know the slaves 
and family of Stephanas; how they were my first converts in 
Greece, and how they made it thetr business to serve the poorer 
Christians. Be it your business to obey them and all like them. 
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And you know how I rejoice in the arrival and presence of 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus; how they fill up the 
void of your absence; how they lighten the load, both of my 
spirit and of yours, by communicatiug your thoughts to me and 
mine to you. Such are the characters that you ought to 
recognise and esteem. 

VI. Receive the salutations of the congregations in the 
cities of proconsular Asia. Receive the salutations of the con- 
gregation of foreign settlers, which meets in the house of your 
former friends, Aquila and Priscilla, Receive the salutations 
of all the Christians in this place. Salute each other by the 
sacred kiss of Christian brotherhood. Receive my own saluta- 
tion in my own handwriting. 

VII. In conclusion, may he who turns away from our 
Lord without love be doomed to the curse which is his proper 
judgment. Maran-atha. May the goodness and the blessing 
of our Lord be with you. My Christian love is with you all. 
Amen. 


END OF THE FIRST EPISTLE. 
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OF all the Epistles of St. Paul there is none so personal as the 
Second to the Corinthians. Its occasion lay in the Qgcasionof 
peculiar complication of circumstances which took the Second 
place in the interval between the two Epistles. If "Pst 
the Introduction to the First might be called ‘ The State of 
the Corinthian Church, the Introduction to the Second might 
be called, with equal propriety, ‘ The Effects of the First 
Epistle.’ 

That Epistle had been conveyed, or, at least, immediately 
followed by Titus. To him the Apostle had entrusted the duty 
both of enforcing its commands, and of communi- he Apo- 
cating to him its results; whilst he himself, after a stle’s de- 
stay of some weeks at Ephesus, was to advance by ο 
easy stages through Macedonia to Corinth. The Ephesus. 
stay at Ephesus was probably cut short by the riot of the 
silversmiths; his departure is described' as taking place im- 
mediately after and in consequence of it. From thence he 
went to Troas, and from thence to Macedonia.? It was a 
journey overcast with perplexity, sorrow, and danger. Possibly 
the recollection of the recent tumult at Ephesus still weighed 
upon his mind; possibly some new conspiracy against 5,., ...:- 
his life had been discovered on the road; but his ex- ety to hear 
pressions’ rather imply that the gloom and misery fthe 
which oppressed him were greatly enhanced, if not occa- the First 
sioned, by his anxiety about the reception of his Epistle Epistle. 
at Corinth. His bodily constitution, never strong, seems to 


' Acts xx. 1. * ii, 12, 19. 3 i, 4, 8—10, ii. 18, vii. 5, 6. 
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have been bowed down almost to the grave by this compli- 
cation of sorrow.! All was dark around him; and all was 
darkened into a still deeper night by the fear lest his influence 
in his favourite Church should be extinguished by his own act 
in his own Epistle. His beloved Timotheus, who was now 
with him, either had never reached Corinth, or had returned 
before the arrival of the First Epistle; he, therefore, could 
give his master no comfort on the one subject which filled his 
thoughts. Corinth, and Corinth only, was the word which 
would then have been found written on the Apostle’s heart ; 
and Titus was the only friend who could at that conjuncture 
minister balm to his troubled spirit. His first hope of meeting 
was at Troas :* thither vessels sailed from the opposite 
coast, as when the Apostle himself a year later 
returned by that route from Corinth ;* and thither, 
therefore, Titus might already have arrived from the same city. 
But the Apostle waited in vain: some unexpected delay 
retained the faithful friend, and added new pangs to the 
Apostle’s anxieties. Even his apostolic labours, at other times 
his chief consolation in trouble, had now no charms for him ; 
of the great opportunities which were opened for him at Troas, 
and of which a year later he gladly availed himself,‘ he could 
now make no use; and bidding farewell to the disciples in that 
city, he embarked for Macedonia, probably as once before,‘ 
to Neapolis, and thence by land to Philippi. There, amidst 
the familiar scenes of his first European journey, he paused on 
his onward route, cheered by the zeal of his Macedonian 
converts :° but still distrustful and oppressed, his ‘ flesh had no 
rest,’ he was ‘troubled on every side; without were fightings, 
within were fears.’’ 

; At last the long-expected day came: Titus ar- 
with ‘Thins rived, and ος ης with, tidings, not indeed wholly 
atPhilippi. satisfactory, but sufficiently cheering to relieve the 
Apostle at once from the chief load of care which had weighed 
down his spirit; and, for the rest, though agitating, yet cal- 
culated rather to call forth his energetic indignation than to 
overcloud and distress him. 

The First Epistle had been received, and, by those for whom 


Arrival at 
Troas. 
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it was mainly intended, entirely appreciated. The licentious 
party who, whether from misunderstanding or per- qiaings 
verting the Apostle’s teaching, had used his name from Co- 
as a watchword for their excesses, were humbled. Επί. 
Some complaints were raised against the Apostle’s change of 
purpose in not coming to them direct from Ephesus ;' some 
cause still remained for fear lest the intercourse with the 
heathen should be too unrestrained ;? but on the whole, the 
submission of the mass of the Corinthian Church to his direc- 
tions was complete. They received Titus with open arms ;* 
and, in the matter of the incestuous marriage, the correction 
of which had been the chief practical subject of the First 
Epistle, they had been struck with the deepest peni- __. ‘ 
tence;‘ an assembly had been convened, and Α trentof the 
punishment inflicted on the offender; ὃ and although incestuous 
this sorrow for themselves, and this severity towards ο ο 
the guilty person, had passed away before Titus’s departure,° 
and the sin itself had been forgiven,’ yet there was nothing to 
indicate any disinclination to follow the spirit of the Apostle’s 
teaching. Thus far all had gone beyond the Apostle’s expecta- 
tions ; in the one point in which his command might seem {ο 
have been only. partially followed out, in the temporary cha- 
racter of the penalty inflicted on the mcestuous person, his 
mind was relieved even more than if they had literally observed 
his orders. They had judged, he almost seemed to think, more 
wisely in this respect than himself; * and generally he felt that 
confidence between them was now restored,® and that he was 
now more inseparably united with them in that union in their 
common Lord, which none but Christians knew.'°® 

Mingled, however, with this good news were other tidings, 
not wholly unexpected by the Apostle, for he had already 
anticipated something of the kind in his First Epistle,"’ but still 
demanding new and distinct consideration. The Jewish party 
at Corinth, which claimed especially the name of Revolt of 
Peter, and apparently that of Christ also,’? had at the Jowish 
the time of the First Epistle been so insignificant in °°" 
itself, or so insignificant when compared with the greater evil 


1 i, 15—ii. 1. 7 Ἡ, 10. 

2 vi. 14. νι Ἱ. ® vii. 12,11. 9, 10 
> vii. 19---160. ® vi. 11, vii. 16 
4 vii, 7-11. ιο i, 5, 6, ili. 2,3 
5 11.6 1 1 Cor. ix. 1—6 
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of the opposite party, as to call only for a few passing notices 
from the Apostle. It had, however, even then reached a 
sufficient height to question his apostolic authority ;! and, in 
the interval, apparently from the arrival of a new teacher or 
teachers, with letters of commendation? from some superior 
authority, probably from Jerusalem, the opponents of the 
Apostle had grown into a large and powerful party,’ consti- ° 
_ tuting even ‘the majority’ of the teachers;‘ openly assailing 
the Apostle’s character, claiming almost despotic dominion 
over their followers,’ insisting on their purely Jewish origin,® 
and on their peculiar connexion with Christ,’ on their apo- 
stolical privileges,® and on their commendatory letters.® 

These two subjects, the general acquiescence of the Corin- 
thian Church in the Apostle’s injunctions, and the claims of the 
Judaizing party, must have been the chief topics of Titus’s 
communication. The first and prominent feeling, awakened in 
St. Paul’s mind, was one of overwhelming thankfulness for 
relief from the anxiety which he had, up to that moment, felt 
for the effects of his Epistle; next, indignation at the insinua- 
tions of his adversaries. To give vent to the double tide of 
emotion thus rising within him, was the main purpose, there- 
fore, of the Second Epistle. A third subject of less importance, 
but which gave him a direct opportunity for writing, was the 
Contribu. Becessity of hastening the collection of the sums 
tion for to be contributed by the Corinthians to the wants 
ας of the Christian poor in Judea. He had already 

| spoken of it in the close of his First Epistle; but his 
sense of the need of success had been further impressed 
upon him by the generosity of the Macedonian Churches, of 
which his recent stay among them had made him an actual 
witness, 

As in the occasion, so also in style, the contrast between the 
First and Second Epistle is very great. The First is the most, 
Style of the Second the least systematic of any of the Apostle’s 
the Epi- writings. The three objects of the Epistle are, in 
aes point of arrangement, kept distinct. But so vehe- 
ment were the feelings under which he wrote, that the thankful 
expression of the firat part is darkened by the indignation of 


' 1 Cor. ix. 1—6, 6 xi. 22. 

2 2 Cor. iii. 1, x. 12. 7 ν. 16, x. 7, xi. 18, 23, xiii. 3. 
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the third; and the directions about the business of the contri- 
bution are coloured by the reflections both of his joy and of 
his grief. And in all the three portions, though in themselves 
strictly personal, the Apostle is borne away into the higher 
regions in which he habitually lived; so that this Epistle be- 
comes the most striking instance of what is the case, more or 
less, with all his writings: a new philosophy of life poured forth, 
not through systematic treatises, but through occasional bursts 
of human feeling. The very stages of his journey are impressed 
upon it; the troubles at Ephesus, the repose at Troas, the 
anxieties and consolations of Macedonia, the prospect of 
moving to Corinth. ‘ Universa Epistola,’ says Bengel, ‘ ztine- 
rarium refert, sed preceptis pertextum prestantissimis,’ ! 

Through this labyrinth of conflicting emotions it is now 
necessary to follow the Apostle. As in the First 
Epistle; so in this, we must conceive him, at least at 
its outset, dictating his thoughts to an amanuensis, 
in this instance, probably to the youthful disciple Timotheus, 
whose name, in the opening of the Epistle, fills the place 
which, in its predecessor, had been occupied by that of So- 
sthenes. 

The first feeling to which he gave utterance after the formal 
‘salutation, is one of unbounded thankfulness for deliverance 
from his anxiety, and of the entire sympathy which existed be- 
tween himself and his converts.2_ This feeling is first checked 
by the recollection that their sympathy with him was not so 
complete as his with them, in consequence of a suspicion of 
double-dealing and double-speaking on his part, chiefly grounded 
on his change of purpose in not coming to Corinth as expressed 
in his former Epistle. This charge he turns aside for a moment 
to explain and to justify; to point out that he had relinquished 
his earlier design only to leave scope for the First Epistle to 
work its own effects, and this leads him to express his cordial 
acquiescence In the conduct which they had pursued in refer- 
ence to the offender who had been the chief cause of the severity 
in his previous address.? 

By this turn he is again brought to the point from which he 
had diverged, and proceeds to give a regular account of his 
journey from Ephesus to Macedonia, and of his meeting with 
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Titus.' He has hardly touched upon this before the narrative 
loses itself in an impassioned thanksgiving, which would pro- 
bably have interrupted it only for a moment, but that a sudden 
turn is given to his thoughts, as if by an actual apparition of 
those dark and insidious enemies whom he felt to be dogging 
his path and marring his work wherever he went. He knew 
that he was sufficient to carry through his task of offering up 
the sacrifice of the Gentile world to God; but he knew also 
that his opponents were not; and he felt that the difference 
between himself and them—between his openness, suspected as 
he was of the reverse, and their duplicity—was the natural 
result of the openness and simplicity of the Gospel, contrasted 
with the dimness and ambiguity of the law.® 

To proclaim this Gospel, however, was his glorious task ; ‘ 
and to this task he felt himself adequate, in spite of all the 
difficulties and distresses, which only made him more conscious 
of his Divine support, and more eagerly look to the higher life 
of which his present life was but a poor and unworthy prelude.® 

He has now wandered far away from his direct object; but 
he has arrived again at one of the points which brings him into 
sympathy with his converts. If another life and a judgment of 
Christ are impending, then there is no room for double-dealing. 
Christ’s love draws him to Himself and to God. In Christ’s 
death, he felt that he had died; in the reconciliation of the 
whole world which Christ had effected, he calls on them to 
share; in the name of Christ and of his own sufferings for 
Christ’s sake, he calls on them to seize the opportunity now 
offered, of a complete change of heart and life.® 

In that burst of feeling all barriers between him and them 
melt away; and he now at last (after one short and unaccount- 
able interruption)? closes these successive digressions with the 
fervent account of the arrival of Titus and his own satisfac- 
tion.® 

In conjunction with the arrival of Titus was another point of 
immediate, though of subordinate, interest. The reception of 
Titus at Corinth had been so enthusiastic that Titus was now 
ready to be the bearer of this Second Epistle also; and in com- 
pany with two others appointed for this special purpose, to urge 


ii. 12, 13, 5 iy, 2—v, 10. 
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upon the Corinthians the necessity of having their contribution 
for Judwea ready for the Apostle’s arrival.! 

Thus far all had been peaceful; there had been occasional 
allusions to lurking enemies, but on the whole the strain of 
the letter was cheerful and calm. But henceforward a change 
comes over it, the adversaries are now attacked face to face. 
Timotheus is no longer coupled with the Apostle; it would 
almost appear as if St. Paul took pen and parchment into his 
own hands and wrote the Epistle himself. First comes the 
warning against the false pretences of his opponents; * then a 
vindication of his own claims ;* crossed at times by protesta- 
tions of his own sincerity against their insinuations,‘ and bitter 
irony against their despotic demands on obedience,° but closing 
in an elaborate enumeration of his own exertions and dangers, 
as the best proof of his apostolic mission and authority.® 

Once more he repeats the apology for his apparent egotism, 
and repels the insinuation of duplicity ;7 and then with a final 
warning and assurance of his intention to visit them, the 
Epistle closes. 


Of its effect nothing is known. The two Epistles of Clement 
to Corinth, the second of them of more than doubtful Effect of 
authority, are the only records of the Corinthian the Second 
Church for the next three centuries. Factions are Epistle. 
described in the first of these, as still raging; but the Apostle’s 
authority is recognised, and there is no further trace of the 
Judaizing party. But it still lingered in other parts of the 
Church, and in the curious apocryphal work entitled the 
‘ Clementines,’® written some time before the beginning of the 


1 viii. and ix. I have assumed volume by Schwegler, and are the 


this as the moet probable explana- 
tion of the passage. But the Apostle’s 
language raises a question whether 
the mission spoken of in viii. and ix. 
is not the same as that in xii. 18, 
1 Cor. xvi. 12. 


δ xi. 16—20. 

6 xi. 21—xii. 10. 

7 xii, 11—18. 

5 The Clementines are published 
in Cotelier’s edition of the ‘ Pa- 
tres Apostolici,’ and in a separate 


subject of an elaborate treatise b 
Schliemann. They consist of: 
The ‘Homilies’ or Conversations. 
2. The Epistle of Peter to James. 
8. The Adjuration of the Presbyters 
by James. 4. The Epistle of Cle- 
ment to James. 5. The ‘ Recogni- 
tions.’ 6. The Epitome. A com- 
plete text of the Homilies (includin 
the Epistle of Peter to James, an 
the Adjuration of the Presbyters) has 
been published by Dressel, from a 
MS. in the Vatican Library not be- 
fore collated. 
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third century, but containing the last indications of the 
struggle which first appears in this Epistle and that to the 
Galatians. 

The following are the most remarkable instances : — 


1. St. Peter is represented as the Apostle not only of the Circum- 
Later traces Cision, but of the Gentiles; all the glory of St. Paul is 
of the Juda- transferred to him (Ep. Pet. ad Jac. c. 1; Hom. ii. 17, 
izers in the iii. 59). Compare 2 Cor. x. 14, 15, and contrast Gal. ii. 
tines.’ 9.11. 

2. Although Peter is spoken of as ‘the first of the Apostles’ 
(Ep. Clem. ad Jac. i. 3), and as appointing Clement to the See of 
Rome (ibid.), yet James is described as superior in dignity both to 
him and Clement (Ep. Pet. ad Jac. 1; Ep. Clem. ad Jac. 19), and 
to all the Apostles (Rec. i. 66—68); as ‘the Lord and Bishop of the 
Holy Church, Bishop of Bishops, ruling the Churches everywhere, 
the Bishop, the Archbishop ;’ ‘the Chief Bishop,’ as opposed to 
Caiaphas ‘the Chief Priest’ (Ep. Pet. ο. 1; Ep. Jac. ο. 1; Recog. 
i. 66, 68, 70, 72, 79). So the Ebionites ‘adored Jerusalem as the house 
of God.’ (Iren. Her. i. 26.) Compare 2 Cor. 1. 24; xi. 5, 20, and 
contrast James i. 1; 1 Pet. v. 2. 

3. St. Paul is never attacked by name; but the covert insinuations 
are indisputable. 

(a.) St. Peter is represented as warning St. James against ‘the 
Jawless and foolish teaching of the enemy’ (rov ἐχθροῦ ἀνθρώπου), 
who perverts ‘the Gentiles from the lawful preaching of Peter,’ and 
misrepresents Peter ‘as though he thought with the Gentiles, but 
did not preach it openly.’ (Ep. Pet.ad Jac. 2.) Compare Gal. ii. 12, 
14. The ‘enemy’ (homo inimicus) takes part in a conspiracy 
against the life of James, and receives letters from the High Priest 
to persecute Christians at Damascus. (Recog. i. 70.) Compare Acts 
ix. 1. 

(2.) St. Peter warns his congregation to beware of ‘any apostle, 
prophet, or teacher, who does not first compare his preaching with 
that of James, and come with witnesses, lest the wickedness,’ which 
tempted Christ, ‘afterwards, having fallen like lighting from 
heaven’ (comp. Acts xxvi. 13, 14) ‘should send a herald against 
you, and suborn one who is to sow error (πλάνη») amongst you as 
it suborned this Simon against us, preaching in the name of our Lord, 
under pretence of the truth.’ (Hom. xi. 35.) Compare 2 Cor. iii. 1, 
x. 12—18, v. 12. 

(c.) The parallel which is suggested in the foregoing passage, be- 
tween St. Paul and Simon Magus is carried out still further in other 
passages, which actually describe the Apostle under the name of 
Simon. St. Peter maintains that, as Cain preceded Abel, and Ishmael 
Isaac, so ‘ Simon preceded Peter to the Gentiles, and that Peter then 
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succeeded to him as light to darkness ;’ that ‘the false Gospel must 
come first from some deceiver (urd πλάνου τινὸς), and then, after the 
destruction of the holy place, the true Gospel; were he known, he 
would not have been received ; but now, not being known (ἀγνοούμενος), 
he has been trusted to; he who does the deeds of those who hate us, 
has been loved; he who is our enemy, has been received as a friend; 
being death, he has been longed for as a saviour; being fire, he has 
been regarded as light; being a deceiver (πλάνος), he has been listened 
to as speaking the truth.’ (Hom. ii. 17, 18.) Compare 2 Cor. vi. 8, 9, 
x. 13—16; Acts xxi. 28. 

In an argument between Simon and Peter, in which the former 
insists on the superiority of visions as evidence to our Lord’s dis- 
courses, the latter on that of actual intercourse, Peter concludes as 
follows: ‘If then, Jesus our Lord (6 ‘Inoovc ἡμῶν) was seen in a 
vision, and was known by thee and conversed with thee, it was in 
anger with thee as an adversary that He spoke to thee through 
visions and dreams, and even through outward revelations. But 
can any one be made wise to teach through a vision? If thou 
sayest that he can, why then did our Master abide and converse with 
His disciples, not sleeping but awake, for a whole year? And how 
shall we believe the very fact that He was seen of thee? And how 
could He have been seen of thee, when thou teachest things contrary 
to His teaching? And if by having been seen and made a disciple 
by Him for one hour, thou becamest an Apostle, then expound what 
He has taught, love his Apostles, fight not with me who was His 
companion. For me, the firm rock, the foundation of the Church, 
even me thou didst “ withstand” openly (ἀνθέστηκας). If thou hadst 
not been an adversary, thou wouldst not have calumniated me, and 
reviled my preaching, to deprive me of credit when I spoke what I had 
heard myself in intercourse with the Lord; as if I were to be 
blamed, I whose character is so great. Or if thou sayest that I 
was condemned by my own act (xareyvywopévoy), thou accusest God 
who revealed Christ to me, and attackest Him who blessed me be- 
cause of that revelation. But since thou wishest truly to work -with 
the truth, now learn first from us what we learned from Him; and 
when thou hast become a disciple of the truth, then become a fellow- 
worker with us.’ (Hom. xvii. 19.) Compare Gal. i. 1, 12, 15—20; 
1 Cor. ix. 1; 2 Cor. x. 16, xi. 1—5, and especially St. Paul’s own 
words (Gal. ii. 11) in the account of the feud at Antioch,—dayréorny, 

. κατεγγωσµένος. 
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ΠΡΟΣ ΚΟΡΙΝΘΙΟΤΣΣ B. 
SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


——0.0;0{00———— 


PLAN OF THE EPISTLE. 
SALUTATION AND INTRODUCTION. Chap. I. 1—11. 


Tue Trpines BRovenut By Titus. Chap. I. 12——VII. 16. 


1. Confidence of St. Paul in the Intentions of the Corinthian 
Church. Chap. i, 12—ii. 11. 
2. The Arrival of Titus, Chap. ii. 12—16a. 


DIGRESSION ON THE APOSTOLICAL Mission. Chap. II. 163-———VI. 10. 


1. The Plainness and Clearness of the Apostolical Service. Chap. 
2. The Difficulties and Supports of the Apostolical Service. Chap. 
3. St. Paul’e Motive for his Service. Chap. v. 11—vi. 10. 

4, The Arrival of Titus (continued from ii. 16a). Chap. vi. 11—13; 
δ. Dine Intercourse with Heathens. Chap. vi. 14—vii. 1. 


THE CoLLECTION FOR THE CHURCHES IN Jup#A. Chap. VIII. 1—— 
, 15. 


ahe 


1. The Example of the Macedonian Churches. Chap. viii. 1—15. 
2. The Mission of Titus. Chap. viii. 16—24. 
3, The spirit in which the Collection is to be made. Chap. ix. 


THe ASSERTION OF HIS ΑΡΟΒΤΟΙΙΟΑΙ, AuTHoRITy. Chap. X.——XII. 10. 
1. Assertion of his Authority. Chap. x. 1---θ. 
2. Digression on his Boast of his Claims. Chap. x. 7—xii. 10. 
a. The Reality of his Boast. Chap. x. 7—18. 
b. His Boasting excused by his Affection for the Corinthians. 
Chap. xi. 1—15. 
c. His Boasting excused not by his Power, but by his Weak- 
ness. Chap. xi. 16—xii. ἷο, 


CoNCLUDING EXPLANATIONS, WARNINGS, AND Satvurations. Chap. ΧΗ. 
11——-X II. 14. 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. I. 1—6. 


SALUTATION AND INTRODUCTION. 


ΗΠ4Υ4ΟΣ ἀπόστολος Ἰησοῦ χριστοῦ dua. θελήµατος θεοῦ, 
καὶ Τιμόθεος ὁ ὁ ἀδελφός,, τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ τοῦ θεοῦ τῇ οὔσῃ 
ἐν Κορίνθῳ σὺν τοῖς ἁγίοι πᾶσιν τοῖς οὖσιν ἐν OND τῇ 


Αχαϊα. 
καὶ κυρίου Γησοῦ χριστοῦ. 


᾿χάρις ἑ ὑμῖν "καὶ εἰρήνη ἀπὸ θεοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν 


δΕὐλογητὸς 6 θεὺς καὶ πατὴρ τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν ᾿]ησοῦ 


. MS. C. begins with [καὶ εἰρήνη. 


AUL an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, and 
rTimotheus our brother, to the church of God which is 


2at Corinth with all the saints which are in all Achaia. 


Grace 


to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 


Christ. 


Blessed be "the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


1, 2. For the general language 
of the salutation, and for the 
words 6 ἀδελφὸς, Αχαΐα, see note 
on 1 Cor. i. I, 2. Timotheus, 
who, in the First Epistle, was 
prevented from appearing in the 
salutation by his absence on the 
journey described in 1 Cor. 
iv. 17, xvi. 10; Acts xix. 22, 
has now returned, und resumes 
his usual place by the Apostle’s 
side. 

3. εὐλογητὸς 6 Φεός. This phrase, 
which occurs in Eph. i. 3, is pa- 
rallel to the more usual form of 
the Apostle’ s thanksgiving εὖχα- 
ριστῶ τῷ Jeg. 

In the fulness of his thankful- 
ness, he at once proceeds to Invest 
the abstract names of ‘God’ and 
‘the Father’ with the attributes 
of which he was now himself 
most conscious. ‘ Blessed be 
God, i. e. the God of comfort; 
blessed be the Father, i. ο. the 
Father of: mercies,’ the inversion 


being ας, partly by the 
convenience of the construction, 
which required that παρακλήσεως 
should be continued into the next 
sentence, partly by the fact that 
the first of the two expressions 
(‘the Father of mercies’) is the 
more natural and obvious of the 
two. It was possibly suggested 
by the phrase in the opening of 
Jewish prayers, ‘Our Father, 
Merciful Father!’ But it is used 
here in a more personal sense : 
and, the genitive τῶν οἰκτιμῶν is 
not merely a Hebraism, but com- 
bines the two ideas that God's 
essence consists in mercy, and 
also that He is the Father and 
source of mercies. Compare ‘the 
Father of glory,’ Eph. i. 17; 
‘the Father of spirits,’ Heb. xii. 
9; ‘the Father of lights,’ James 
1.17; ‘the God of hope,’ Rom. 
xv. 13. In the same way the 
next phrase expresses that God 
is the Author of comfort. This 
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χριστοῦ, 6 πατὴρ τών οἰκτιρμών καὶ θεὸς πάσης παρα- 


κλήσεως, 4 


ὁ παρακαλών ἡμᾶς ἐπὶ πάσῃ τῇ θλίψει 


ἡμῶν, eis τὸ δύνασθαι ἡμᾶς παρακαλεῖν τοὺς ἐν πάσῃ 
θλίψει διὰ τῆς παρακλήσεως Fs παρακαλούμεθα αὐτοὶ 


ε 8 “~ “~ 
ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ, 


5 9 6 Ν ΄ Ἐν ‘4 ~ 
ὅτι καθὼς περισσεύει τὰ παθήματα τοῦ 


χριστοῦ εἰς ἡμᾶς, οὕτως διὰ “TOU χριστοῦ περισσεύει καὶ 
ἡ παράκλησις ἡμῶν. δεῖτε δὲ θλιβόμεθα, ὑπὲρ τῆς ὑμῶν 


α Om. tov. 


4the Father of mercies and ° 


God of all comfort, who 


comforteth us ‘upon all our "trouble, that we may be able 
to comfort those who are in any trouble by the comfort 
5 wherewith we ourselves are comforted "by God, for as the 
suffermgs of Christ abound in us, ‘so by Christ aboundeth 


sour ‘comfort also. 


is the earliest passage in the New 
Testament where the words πα- 

ἀκλησις, παρακαλῶν, are 
τα gpnliad to God; as, in 
is St. John’s writings, they 
are applied more precisely to The 
Son and The Spirit. 

4. ἐπὶ πάσῃ τῇ Ὀλίψει Hor... 
‘in any kind of affliction that 
befalls me’ or ‘them.’ The 
article in the first phrase is 
only used in consequence of the 
more particular application of it, 
defined by the genitive ἡμῶν. 

5. περισσεύει τὰ waGijpara .... 
cic ἡμᾶς, ‘the sufferings under- 
gone by Christ in His own person 
overflow to us;’ with the double 
meaning that the sufferings of 
Christ pass from Him ‘¢to us,’ and 
that they are to be found ‘in 
us’ in a superabundant measure. 
See Rom. v. 15. 

οὕτως διὰ Χριστοῦ περισσεύει καὶ 
ἡ παράκλησις ἡμῶν, ‘80 also 
through Him in whom we all 
suffer together, the comfort, which 
we ourselves rossess from God, 
passes over abundantly to you.’ 

The general sense of the pas- 
age is based on the idea that he 


rNow whether we be ‘troubled, it is 


was one with Christ, and through 
Christ with all Christians. ‘ It 
is of the very nature of spiritual 
things that they cannot be con- 
fined within themselves. Freely 
we have received, freely we give. 
The comfort which we feel our- 
selves, communicates itself to you. 
Because Christ suffered, therefore 
we suffer; because He comforts 
us, therefore we are able to com- 
fort you.’ For the transference 
of the sufferings of Christ to the 
Apostles, see iv. 10; Heb. xiil. 
13; Phil. ni. 10; Rom. vii. 17. 
And in still nearer connexion 
with this passage, Col. 1. 24, ‘the 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh.’ 
Matt. xx. 23, ‘ye shall drink of 
my cup.’ 

‘The example of suffering and 
of comfort in me shows that if 
you are similarly afflicted, you 
will be similarly comforted. This 
is the course of Christian salva- 
tion ; your experience will be like 
mine.’ 

6. εἴτε δέ, κ.τ.λ. There is con- 
siderable difference in the order 
of the words in the MSS. but 
none in the sense: (1) B.D.E.F. 
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παρακλήσεως καὶ σωτηρίας τῆς ἐνεργουμένης ἐν ὕπομονῃ 
τῶν αὐτῶν παθηµάτων ὧν καὶ ἡμεις πάσχοµεν, "καὶ 7 
ἐλπὶς ἡμῶν βεβαία ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν + εἶτε παρακαλούμεθα, 
ὑπὲρ τῆς ὑμῶν παρακλήσεως καὶ σωτηρίας, ᾿εἰδότες 6 ὅτι 
δὼς κοινωνοί ἐστε τῶν παθηµάτων, οὕτως καὶ τῆς παρα- 
κλήσεως. 

800 yap θέλομεν ὑμᾶς͵ ἀγνοεῖν, ἀδελφοί, * περὶ τῆς 


θλίψεως ἡμῶν THs γενοµένης ἐν τῇ "Agia, ὅτι καθ 
ὑπερβολὴν "ὑπὲρ δύναμιν ἐβαρήθημεν, ὥστε } ae ad 


καὶ ἡ ἑλπὶς . . . ὑμῶν" 


* Transpose; and read εἴτε παρακαλούµεθα . . . _ σωτηρίας. 
 ἐδαρήθ. ὑπὲρ δύναμιν. 


> ὥσπερ. ὑπὲρ. ¢ Add piv. 


for your "comfort and salvation which is effectual in the 
enduring of the same sufferings which we also suffer, “and 
our hope of you is stedfast”: whether we be comforted, it 
718 for your ‘comfort and salvation, knowing that as ye 
are partakers of the sufferings, so shall ye be also of the 
* comfort. 

s For we would not, brethren, have you ignorant of our 
trouble which r happened in Asia, that we were pressed 
out of measure above strength, insomuch that we despaired 


G. J.K. and Lachm. asin the Text 
above. (2) A.C. εἴτε δὲ . λιβόμεθα, 
ὑπὲρ. . σωτηρίας εἴτε παρακα- 
λούµεθα, ὑπὲρ τῆς ὑμῶν παρακλή- 
σεως, bus ἐνεργουμένης ἐν ὑπομονῇ 

ee oper” καὶ ἡ ἐλπὶς ἡμῶν 
BeBata t ὑπερ ὑμῶν», κ.τ.λ. (3) Re- 
ceived Text, made by Erasmus 
from the Latin versions, combined 
with the Greek MSS. but not 
found exactly (either in his time or 
since) in any Greek MS.: εἴτε δὲ 
Φλιῤόµεθα . . . . πάσχομεν' εἴτε 
παρακαλούµεθα, ὑπὲρ τῆς ὑμῶν πα- 
ρακλήσεως καὶ σωτηρίας. καὶ ἡ ἐλπὶς 
ἡμών βεβαία ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν». Eidorec 
κ.τ.λ. The first is the most for- 
cible. The general sense is the 
same in all, whether the words καὶ 
ἡ ἐλπὶς ἡμῶν βεβαία ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν 
are to be placed in (πο first 
clause, after πάσχοµε», or in the 
second, after σωτηρίας. A com- 
parison of v. 18 shows that Όλιβό- 


µεθα and παρακαλούμεθα are in 
each case to be repeated,—‘ whe- 
ther we are troubled, ¢ 18 for your 
salvation that we are troubled, . 
whether we are comforted, it ts for 
your comfort, that we are com- 
Sorted, knowing,’ &e. 

ἐνεργουμένης, here, as always, 
is middle, not passive,— ‘ exercis- 
ing its κ. 

7. εἰδότες should more properly 
be εἰδότω». But the participle is 
used in the same abrupt manner 
as elsewhere; e. g. Rom. xii. 9— 
18, xiii. 11. 

8. He explains his meaning, 
by referring to the actual danger 
and consolation which led him to 
these remarks. The word SA(Wic, 
the greatness of the peril, and the 
comparison of it in verse 5 to the 
sufferings of Christ, suggest some 
outward persecution at Ephesus, 
such as may have occurred in the 
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ἡμᾶς καὶ τοῦ ζῆν' °dd\N’ αὐτοὶ ἐν ἑαντοῖς τὸ ἁπόκριμα 
τοῦ θανάτου ἐσχήκαμεν, ἵνα μὴ πεποιθότες ὦμεν ep 
ἑαντοῖς, GAN ἐπὶ τῷ θεῷ τῷ ἐγείροντι τοὺς νεκρούς, 1 ὃς 
ἐκ τηλικούτου θανάτου ἐρρύσατο ἡμᾶς Γκαὶ "ῥύσεται], εἰς 
ὃν ἠλπίκαμεν [ὅτι] καὶ ἔτι ῥύσεται, | συνυπουργούντων 
καὶ ὑμῶν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν τῇ δεήσει, ἵνα ἐκ πολλῶν προσώπων 
τὸ εἲς ἡμᾶς χάρισμα διὰ πολλῶν εὐχαριστηθῇ ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν. 
5 ῥύεται. 


geven of life: but we ‘ourselves had the sentence of death 
in ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, but in 
10 God who rajseth the dead, who delivered us out of so great a 
death and ‘will deliver, in whom we trust that He will ‘also 
ll yet deliver us, ye also helping together by prayer for us, 


that, for the 
thanks may 


tumult of Demetrius (Acts xix.), 
or as is referred to in 1 Cor. xv. 
32, ‘I fought with beasts at 
Ephesus.’ On the other hand, 
the words ἐθαρήθημεν, αὐτοὶ ἐν 
ἑαυτοῖς, and the general context, 
point either to illness or to in- 
ward care occasioned probably by 
his anxiety for the Corinthian 
Church: also had he alluded to 
the tumult at Ephesus, he would 
have probably used the expression 
ἐν Εφέσφ, as in 1 Cor. xv. 32, not 
ἐν τῇ Ασίφ. Here, as elsewhere, 
we may observe the understate- 
ment, in the Acts, of his suffer- 
ings. 
9. ἀλλ', ‘nay,’ ==‘ immo.’ 
ἀπόκριμα, ‘When Ι have 
asked myself what would be the 
issue of this struggle, the answer 
has been “ Death.”’ 

10. Φανάτου, ‘ peril of death,’ 


ift bestowed upon us by the means of many, 
e given ‘from many faces’ on our behalf. 


as in xi. 23; and 1 Cor. xv. 31 
(ἀποθνήῄσκω). 

11. ἐκ πολλών προσώπω» is pro- 
bably to be taken with εὖχα- 
ριστηθῇ, since the thanksgiving 
more properly proceeded from 
the Corinthians, the gift to the 
Apostle through them. προσώπων 
may have the later Greek sense of 
person; but it is more in con- 
formity with the otherwise in- 
variable usage of the New Testa- 
ment to make it ‘that thanks 
may be sent up from many up- 
turned faces.’ 

The use of the word χάρισμα 
for ‘deliverance from afiliction’ 
shows the general application of 
the phrase to what are now 
termed natural occurrences. 

συνυπουργούντω», ‘helping with 
me.’ For the thought see iv. 
15, ix. 12. 
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PARAPHRASE ΟΕ ΟΠΑΡ. I. 1—11. 


I return my usual thanks to Him in whom we recognise not only 
the supreme God, but the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
the Father also, from whose fatherly mercy all mercies de- 
scend, the God who is the source of that strengthening comfort 
which in manifold forms ts sent to support us under manifold 
forms of affiiction. Thus we in turn may be called to sup- 
port others in like afflictions by the example and the sympathy 
of the comfort which we ourselves enjoy; for as we are iden- 
tified with Christ in His sufferings, so also are we identified 
with you through Him in our comfort. Your comfort, in 
fact, is the end and object of our existence: if we suffer, it is 
for your welfare; if we are comforted, it is that out of your 
like sufferings may grow a like comfort. What my sufferings 
were you know; how the hope of life itself seemed to vanish 
away; and it is from that depth that I have been raised, by 
the deliverance for which I now thank God, and which wus 
the result of your prayers. 


Tue APosTLe’s SYMPATHY. 


THE thanksgiving with which the Epistle opens, furnishes the 
key-note to the ensuing six chapters. 

Two feelings rise in his mind the moment that he begins 
to address the Corinthians, and cross each other in almost 
equal proportions. The first is an overwhelming sense of 
gratitude for his deliverance from his distress, whether it 
were the actual dangers to which he had been exposed at 
Ephesus, or the inward trouble which he suffered from his 
anxiety for the Corinthian Church. The second is the keen 
sense which breathes through both the Epistles to Corinth, but 
especially through the Second, of his unity of heart and soul 
with his Corinthian.converts. Not only did he naturally pour 
out his deepest feelings to them, but he felt that they were one 
with him in his sorrows and in his joys; that his comfort and 
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deliverance would be shared by them, as it had been the result 
of their prayers. Hemay have also been influenced partly by 
the desire to begin from that serene atmosphere of thankfulness 
and love, which would soon be disturbed in the course of the 
Epistle; and partly by the anxiety, here as in his other 
Epistles, to exhibit his relations to his converts in the most 
friendly aspect, and to dispel at once by his own frankness the 
cloud of suspicion which, as we see from many subsequent 
passages, intervened between him and them. But it is out of 
keeping with the irregular and impassioned tone of this Epistle 
to suppose that any such secondary considerations were put 
prominently forward as the groundwork of a formal and 
deliberate plan. 

There are two remarks of Bengel on this portion of the 
FKpistle, which sum up its characteristics well. First, - 
‘Experientia quanta est necessitas: qué qui caret, perience. 
quam ineptus magister est!’ Secondly, ‘ Communio 
Sanctorum in corde Pauli, Titi, Corinthiorum, aliarum Eccle- 
silarum exercita, egregié representatur in hac Epistolé. Hee 
corda fuere quasi specula imagines inter se reciprocantia.’ The 
sympathy with which the Apostle makes himself one with his 
converts—their joys his joys, their sorrows his sorrows, their 
thoughts his thoughts—is a striking instance of the manifold 
susceptibility with which he was endowed, and of his capacity 
for throwing himself into the position of others—-becoming ‘ all 
things to all 'men,’ transferring? the feelings of others to his 
own person. It is the same largeness and depth of __ 
heart which embraced so wide a circle of personal ree 
friends; which ‘suffered when the weaker brother 
3suffered,’ which would not allow him to ‘ eat meat whilst the 
world standeth lest he make his brother to offend.’ It is the 
Gentile side of his character, which so remarkably qualified 
him for his mission to the Gentile world; the Christian or 
religious form of the proverbial versatility of the Grecian mind, 
and of the significant maxim of the Roman poet, ‘ Homo sum, 
humani nihil a me alienum puto.’ 


For the nght understanding of the Epistle, this identity of 


1 1 Cor. ix. 22. expression of personal affection is 


2 Rom. vii. 7—23; 1 Cor. iv. 6, 1 Thess. ii. 7—12. 
vii. 1, viii. 1—6. The closest το- 5 2 Cor. xi. 29; 1 Cor. viii. 13. 


semblance to this passage in its 


9 
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feeling between the Apostle and his converts must be borne in 
Dotble  ™ind throughout. It accounts for a large portion, 
current of even in detail, of the peculiarities of the style and 
feeling. language; the double self, which creates, as it were, 
a double current of feeling and thought, now taking the form 
of passionate sympathy, now of anxiety, now of caution and 
prudence ; the plural number, which he employs in this Epistle 
even more frequently than elsewhere for himeelf, as if includ- 
ing his readers also. 

It is also important as the liveliest instance of the real com- 
munion or community of feeling introduced by Christianity into 
the world. Never had there been seen amongst heathens, so 
close a bond between those who had no local, natural, or here- 
ditary connexion with each other. And it thus exemplifies 
a universal truth. The Apostle did not think it beneath him 
to show that he rested his claims on his capacity of thoroughly 

understanding those with whom he dealt. Let them 
ae see that he cared for them, that he loved them, and 

he felt that all else was as nothing in the balance. 
Sympathy is the secret of power. No artificial self-adaptation, 
no merely official or pastoral interest, has an influence equal to 
that which is produced by the consciousness of a human and 
personal affection in the mind of the teacher towards his 
scholars, of the general towards his soldiers, of the Apostle 
towards his converts. 
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THE TIDINGS BROUGHT BY TITUS. 
Chap. I. 12—VII. 16. 


His CoNFIDENCE IN THE INTENTIONS OF THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 
Chap. I. 12—II. 11. 


THE connexion of this section with the preceding is this: ‘ Your 
intercessions and your sympathy will, I trust, continue; for 
my intercourse with you has been always frank and open.’ 
With this declaration of conscious uprightness, he enters on 
the reply to a charge which weighed so heavily on his mind, as 
to be one of the chief reasons for his writing. His coming, 
announced in 1 Cor. xvi. 5—8, had been long delayed; even 
Timotheus, who had been sent before (1 Cor. xvi. 10), seems 
never to have arrived. Titus only had appeared as the 
Apostle’s deputy; the threat of Divine vengeance upon the 
offending sinner (1 Cor. iv. 21, v. 5) had not been fulfilled. 
Accordingly, when Titus returned to St. Paul, it was with the 
tidings, on the one hand indeed, that the Corimthian Church 
had to a great extent complied with his injunctions; but, on 
the other hand, that in consequence of these delays there had 
arisen insinuations that he had broken his word, that he 
practised worldly wisdom, and wrote one thing to the eye 
and another in reality (i. 12,17, x. 10). Against these in- 
sinuations the Apostle remonstrates with the mdignation 
natural to an honourable mind unjustly suspected. At thic 
same time, it must be observed that, till the 10th chapter, this 
indignation is kept within bounds: it is only by covert 
allusions that we discover, in the earlier part of the Epistle, 
the real occasion of his remarks: and as if restrained partly 
by affection, partly by prudence, his chief object here seems 
to be so to conciliate his readers, as to prevent an open 
rupture. 
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H1s CONFIDENCE IN THEIR INTENTIONS. 


12 yap καύχησ bs ἡμῶν αὕτη €o : lV, τὸ Peps Uptov τῆς 


συνειδήσεως mar, ὅτι ἐν 


᾽ἁγιότητι καὶ εἰλικρινείᾳ 


> rou θεοῦ, οὐκ ἐν ᾿σοφίᾳ σαρκικῇ ἀλλ᾽ ἐν χάριτι θεοῦ, 


19 


ἆ ἁπλότητι for ἅγιότητι, 


ἀνεστ ράφημεν ἐ ἐν τῷ κόσµῳ, περισσοτέρως δὲ πρὸς ὑμᾶς. 


ov γὰρ ἄλλα γράφοµεν ὑμῖν [ἀλλ] ἢ 


ἃ avay ινώ- 


b Om. τοῦ. 


For our "boasting is this, the testimony of our conscience, 
that in “holiness and ‘sincerity of God’, not "in carnal wisdom’ 
but Tin the grace of God, we "had our conversation in the 


is world, and more abundantly to you-ward. 


For we write 


no other things unto you than what ye read or "indeed 


12. Whether ἁγιότητι (A. B. 
C. K. and Lachmann) 
or ἁπλότητι (D. E. F. 
G. J. and Rec. Text) be 
the right reading, the 
context fixes the general sense. 
εἰλικρινεία is ‘transparent § sin- 
cerity, as in ii. 17; 1 Cor. v. 8. 
ἁπλότητι therefore would be ‘ sin- 
gleness of view,’ according to its 
etymological meaning, as in Xi. 
3; Eph. vi. 5; Col. 11. 22; and 
ἁγιότητι would be ‘ purity of mo- 
tive.’ Compare 1 Thess. i. 3, 
οὐδὲ ἐξ ἀκαθαρσίας, οὔτε ἐν θόλφ. 

The word ἁγιότης occurs else- 
where only twice: 2 Macc. xv. 2 
(of the consecration of the Sab- 
bath); Heb. χι. 10 (of the holi- 
ness of God). τοῦ Seov expresses 
that his sincerity is ‘imparted by 
God,’ as in Rom. iii. 21. 

ἐν σοφίᾳ σαρκικῇ, κ. Τ. A, ‘not 
relying on maxims of worldly 
prudence, but on the sustaining 
favour of God.’ Compare 1 Cor. 
ii. 4, 

éy τῷ κύσμῳ, ... «ὑμᾶς. ‘This 
sincerity was manifested before 
the heathen (comp. 1 Cor. v. 10), 


ἁπλότης 


ἁγιότης. 


but still more before you,’ allud- 
ing either to his display of pre- 
ternatural gifts, in which case 
he refers to the words ‘in the 
grace of God’—or to his refusal 
of maintenance from them, in 
which case he refers to the words 
“in holiness and sincerity.’ 

18. ‘I have no hidden mean- 
ing in what I write. I am not 
one person when absent, and 
another when present (compare 
x. 1); I write nothing else than 
what you see on the surface of 
my letter, and recognise in my 
conduct now, and will still fur- 
ther recognise at the final judg- 
ment, when your present miscon- 
structions of me will be changed 
into the perfect recog- 
nition that I am your cal eto 
glory, ae truly as you ἐπιγινώσκω. 
aremine.’ For the play 
on the words ἀναγινώσκω and 
ἐπιγινώσκω, compare Julian's ce- 
lebrated speech, ἔγνων, ἀγέγνων, 
κατέγνων: and in this Epistle, 
yurwokxw and ἀναγινώσκω, in 1]. 2 ; 
συγκρίνω and ἀνακρίνω, in 1 Cor. 
ii, 19, 14: κρίνω, διακρίνω, and 
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σκετε ἢ καὶ ἐπιγινώσκετε. ἐλπίζω δὲ ὅτι "ἕως τέλους ἐπι- 
γνώσεσθε, ᾿Σκαθὼς καὶ ἐπέγνωτε ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ -μέρους, ὅτι 
καύχηµα ὑμῶν ἐσμὲν καθάπερ καὶ ὑμεις ἡμών ἐν τῇ 
ἡμέρᾳ τοῦ κυρίον [ἡμών] ᾿ησοῦ. 

\ Καὶ ταύτῃ τῇ πεποιθήσει ἐβουλόμην "πρότερον πρὸς 


cn > α σ vd “ ¥ 
ὑμᾶς ελθεῖν, ἵνα δευτέραν ydpw ἔχητε, 


® ὅτι Kal, 


acknowledge. 


8 > ων 
Kat δι ὑμών 


> {λθεῖν πρότερο». 


And I trust "that ye shall acknowledge to the 


14 end, as also ye ‘did acknowledge us in part, that we are your 
Thoast even as ye also are our’s in the day of ‘our Lord 


Jesus. 


And in this confidence I was minded before to come unto 
16*you that ye "may have a second "grace, and to depart by 


κατακρίνω, in 1 Cor. xi. 29, 31, 
32, &c. If anything further 18 to 
be sought in the words than the 
resemblance of sound, ἄναγιώσκω 
may refer especially to the Epistle, 
ἐπιγινώσκω to his conduct (ave- 
orpagnper). 

καί = ‘in fact.’ 

For this contrast between their 
present imperfect and their future 
perfect knowledge of his true 
character, compare 1 Cor. xiii. 
12, where nearly the same words 
are used, ἄρτι yerwoxw ἐκ µέρους, 
τοτὲ δὲ Excyrwoopat καθὼς καὶ ἐπε- 
γνώσθην. In both cases, the 
aorist, ἐπεγγώσθη», ἐπέγνωτε, 18 
used with the signification of the 
present.  ἀἐπιγινωσκω combines 
the sense of ‘recognition’ with 
that of ‘complete knowledge,’ 
in which last sense it is used 
especially in vi. 9, xili. 5. For 
the general sense compare 1 Cor. 
iv. 3—5. 

14. According to the punctua- 
tion (1) of the Received Text, or 
(2) of Lachmann, ὅτι may be 
either: (a) ‘because we are your 
joy,’ giving the reason for his 
conviction that his true character 
would be recognised at last; Or, 


(5) ‘that we are your joy,’ de- 
pendent upon ἐπιγνώσεσθε. 

ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν 
may be made indifferently {ο re- 
fer either to the words immedi- 
ately preceding, or to the whole 
sentence, as in Rom. ii. 16, 

15. ταύτῃ τῇ πεκοιθήσει, ‘in, 
this conviction that you would 
recognise my sincerity.’ 

πρότερο», 1. 6. ‘before going 
into Macedonia.’ 

iva δεντέραν χάριν ἔχητε, 
‘that by paying you a visit be- 
fore going to Macedonia, the visit 
which I intended to pay you after 
my return from Macedonia may 
thus be (not the first, but) the 
second.’ 

χάρι», ‘favour of the Apostle’s 
presence.’ 

προπεµφθῆναι, ‘to be assisted 
on my journey to Jerusalem.’ 
Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 11. 

16. διελθεῖν (Β. C. 5. J. K. 
Rec. Text), ‘to pass through 
Achaia,’ as in 1 Cor. xvi 5; 
ἀπελθεῖν (Lachmann with A. D!. 
F. G.), ‘to depart.’ The au- 
thorities being so nearly divided, 
the better sense of διελθεῖ», and 
the probability that ἀπελθεῖν is a 
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"ἀπελθεῖν eis Μακεδονίαν καὶ πάλιν ἀπὸ Maxedovias ἐλ- 
θεῖν πρὸς ὑμᾶς καὶ vd’ ὑμῶν προπεμφθῆναι eis τὴν ἼΙου- 
, 17.4 Φ »p , ρ ¥ aA 9 , 
δαίαν. τοῦτο οὖν "βουλόμενος µή τι apa τῇ ἐλαφρίᾳ 


® διελθεῖ7. > βουλευόμενο». 


come again "from Macedonia 
to be ‘sent on ° toward 
was thus minded, did I use 


you into Macedonia and to 
unto you and "by you 
17 Judea. When I therefore 


correction, are in favour of the 
former. 

The plan which he here men- 
tions as originally to 
have been pursued 
by him, was: (1) 
to have crossed the 
/Egean from Ephesus to Corinth 
(as in Acts xviii. 19 he had crossed 
from Corinth to Ephesus); (2) 
then to have passed by land 
through the north of Greece to 
Macedonia (as he had, in Acts 
xvii. 14, 15, xviii. 1, passed from 
. Macedonia to Corinth, as he in 
fact did pass, in Acts xx. 8, from 
Corinth to Macedonia); and (8) 
finally to return, either by land 
or sea from Macedonia to Corinth, 
and thence sail for Jerusalem. 
Instead of this he had already, at 
the time when he wrote 1 Cor. 
xvi. 5, 6, abandoned the direct 
voyage to Corinth, and deter- 
mined to go by Macedonia to 
Corinth, and thence to Jerusalem 
(1 Cor. xvi. 8). To this plan 
he finally adhered (Acts xx. 2, 
3). The original plan may have 
been conveyed to the Corinthians 
by Timotheus, who left Ephesus 
for Corinth before the First 
Epistle was despatched, and who, 
even if he never reached Corinth, 
may still have been the means of 
communicating the Apostle’s re- 
solution. This is confirmed by 
the fact that, in the beginning of 
the first Epistle, there are traces 


Changes in 
the Apostle’s 
plans. 


of the earlier plan discernible. 
See 1 Cor. iv. 19: ‘I will come 
quickly to you,’ which more na- 
turally agrees with the direct 
voyage, than the circuitous route 
through Macedonia. By this 
change of plan, perhaps made in 
the course of that Epistle, he se- 
cured a longer time at Corinth 
than could be managed in two 
flying visits (1 Cor. xvi. 7), and 
left a longer interval in which 
they might recover the effects of 
his First Epistle (i. 25, ii. 2, xii. 
20, 21). 

17. The misconstruction thus 
occasioned was twofold, a suspi- 
cion of some sinister motives, 
κατὰ σάρκα βουλεύομαι---Β charge 
of levity, τῇ ἐλαφρίᾳ ἐχρησάμη». 

ph τι ἄρα, ‘surely I did not.’ 

Π é\agpig. The article pro- 
bably indicates the levity with 
which he was charged. 

For the construction with 
ἐχρησάμη», compare πολλῇ xap- 
ῥησίᾳ χρῶμεθα, iii. 12. The dif- 
ference of the tenses, ἐχρησάμην 
and (ουλεύομαι, is occasioned by 
the different sense required. If 
he was guilty of levity, it was 
when he changed his purpose. If 
of worldly motives, he was still 
actuated by them now. 

ἵνα ᾗ wap’ ἐμοὶ τὸ vai val καὶ τὸ 
οὗ ov. His object is not 6ο 
much to assert his right of 
changing his resolution, as to 
assert that, although he had ap- 
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ἐχρησάμην, ἢ ἃ βουλεύομαι, κατὰ σάρκα βουλεύομαι, 
ἵνα ᾖ wap ἐμοὶ τὸ vat vat καὶ τὸ ov ov; Ἰὃ πιστὸς δὲ 6 
θεός, ὅτι ὁ λόγος ἡμών ὁ πρὸς ὑμάς οὐκ Ἀέστιν vai καὶ 
ov. 6 "τοῦ θεοῦ γὰρ vids ᾿Ιησοῦς χριστὸς 6 ἐν ὑμῖν 

. ἐγένετο for ἔστι». > Ὁ γὰρ τοῦ θεοῦ. 

lightness, or the things that I purpose, do I purpose 

according to the flesh, that with me there should be ‘ yea yea,’ 
ligand ‘nay nay?’ But as God is ‘faithful, our word toward 
19 you 4is not ‘yea’ and ‘nay.’ For the Son of God Jesus 


parently given up his original 
plan, he still in fact and 
Stedfast- in spirit adhered to 
ness of the . 
Apostle. it} that, for the two 
short visits which they 
had lost, they would now (see 1 
Cor. xvi. 7) be compensated by 
one long visit at the end of his 
whole journey. For this reason, 
he never directly states his change 
of purpose, but leaves it to be in- 
ferred from the statement of his 
original plan in verse 16, com- 
bined with the fact that, at the 
time when he wrote the present 
Epistle, he was on his way, not to 
Corinth, but Macedonia; and ac- 
cordingly, in what follows, it is 
only the ‘ Yes,’ and not the ‘No,’ 
which pervades his argument. 
These words, therefore, are a 
part of the question ‘am I ac- 
tuated by worldly motives, in 
such a manner as to give way to 
inconsistency ; that I should say 
“ves” at one time, and “no” at 
another; promise to come, and 
then break my promise? No: I 
promised to come, and I shall ful- 
fil that promise.’ In this case, it 
is an objection that the article 
before the first vai and the first 
ov loses its force, and that the re- 
duplication is only for the sake of 
emphasis. But the article may be 
accounted for as in τῇ ἐλαφρίᾳ--- 
‘in such a way as that you 


should see in me that inter- 
change of ‘‘ yes” or “no” of which 
you complain.’ And the redu- 
plication is justified by the simi- 
lar use of it in Matt. v. 37: ἔστω 
δὲ ὁ λόγος ὑμῶ», Nat vai Ov oi, 
and (in the case of vai) by the 
frequent iteration in the Gospels 
of ‘Amen, amen,’ the Hebrew 
form of vai. 

18—20. The Apostle’s life was 
so bound up with his teaching, 
that, in the mind of his opponents, 
the charge of personal levity was 
immediately transferred to his 
teaching ; and he in like manner 
considers that the vindication of 
his conduct depends on the vin- 
dication of his teaching. Compare 
ii. 17—iv. 6, where he similarly 
repels the insinuation of dupli- 
city, and 1 Cor. 1. 1—5, where 
he shows that the simplicity of 
the subject of his teaching 1s to 
be found also in the manner of it. 

18. πιστὸς δὲ 6 Φεός. ‘So true 
as it is that God is faithful, so 
true is it that my communications 
are not variable.’ Compare xi. 
10; Rom. xiv. 11. 

ὁ λόγος 18 purposely indefinite, 
in order to include both his per- 
sonal communications and his 
preaching. 

19. At the thought of the sub- 
ject of his preaching, he at once 
ascends into the higher sphere 
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> aA α α 

du ἡμών κηρυχθεὶς, δι ἐμοῦ καὶ Σιλουανοῦ καὶ Τιµοθέου, 
> a> ῤ ‘ 4 γ 3 8 ‘ : > A 4 

οὐκ ᾿ ἐγένετο val Kat ov, ἀλλα val ἐν αὐτῷ yéyover: 
σ α ο 

Ὅρσαι γὰρ ἐπαγγελίαι θεοῦ, ἐν αὐτῷ τὸ ναί: Οδιὸ καὶ 


. fori for ἐγένετο. 


> καὶ ἐν αὐτῷ for διὸ καὶ δι αὐτοῦ. 


Christ who was preached among you by us, by me and 
Silvanus and Timotheus, was not ‘ yea’ and ‘nay,’ but in Him 


20Thas been ‘ yea.’ 


For all the promises of God in Him are 


‘yea:’*wherefore also by Him is’ ‘ Amen’ unto the glory of 


ever present to his thoughts, from 
which he returns in verse 22, to 
resume his personal defence; ‘I 
have said that my words to you 
are not mixed up of “yes’’ and 
“no,” because He who is the great 
subject of our preaching, not of 
my preaching only, but of my 
colleagues’ also, was not a mixture 
of “ yes” and “no”; on the con- 
trary, His whole life has been 
summed up in one eternal “ Yes ”’ ; 
for in Him all the promises of God 
received their true fulfilment.’ 


‘The Son of God, Jesus 

Christ.. Word 18 
ati heaped upon word 
Christ, to express the great- 


ness of Him whom 
they preached, and so to aggra- 
vate the impossibility of His 
connexion with any littleness or 
levity. The names of Silvanus 
and Timotheus are introduced 
partly in order to intimate the 
unity with which they taught of 
Him; partly not to arrogate too 
much to himself. The tense of 
the phrase ‘was not yea and 
nay’ (οὐκ ἐγένετο) shows that it 
refers to the certainty, which, 
as a matter of history, attended 
on His words and deeds: com- 
pare ‘As the Father said unto 
me, 80 I speak.’ ‘Now speak- 
est thou plainly, and speakest no 
proverb.’ ‘He taught them as 
one having authority, and not 


as the Scribes’ (John xii. 50, 
xvi. 29; Matt. vii. 29). The 
tense of the phrase ‘has been 
yea in Him’ (vai ἐν αὐτῷ γέγονεν) 
comprehends also the thought 
that not only were His words 
based on immovable certainty, 
but that in His life and works the 
promise of God Himself was jus- 
tified and fulfilled,—‘is and has 
been, and is still producing its re- 
sults.’ Compare for these allusions 
to the truthfulness and certainty 
in Christ's historical character, 
xi. 10, ‘as the truth of Christ 
(ή ἀλήθεια Χριστοῦ) is in me.’ 
Compare also John xiv. 6, ‘I am 
the truth, and xviii. 37, ‘to 
this end was I born... that I 
should bear witness to the truth,’ 
and (in still nearer conformity 
with this passage) Rev. ili. 7, 
‘He that is true,’ and Rev. iii. 
14, ‘the Amen, the faithful and 
true witness.’ 

20. To the Greek ναί is here 
added to the Hebrew ‘ Amen,’ 
partly to give greater emphasis, 
as in the Apocalypse, where the 
most solemn expressions are given 
both in Greek and Hebrew, 
partly in allusion to the ‘Amen’ 
of the Gospel narratives, partly 
as the close of an impassioned 
passage, which he ends, as usual, 
with a doxology, to which the 
‘Amen’ of the public assemblies 
formed the natural accompani- 
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9 
δὺ αὐτοῦ τὸ ἁμὴν τῷ θεῷ πρὸς δόξαν δὺ ἡμῶν. 76 


δὲ βεβαιών ἡμᾶς σὺν ὑμῖν eis χριστὸν καὶ 


Beds, 226 


6 καὶ σφραγισάµενος 


στὸν κὶ χρίσαν ἡμᾶς 
μᾶς καὶ δοὺς τὸν "άρα- 


Bava τοῦ πνεύματος ἐν ταῖς καρδίαις ἡμών. 


* ἀῤῥαθῶνα, 


21God by us. 


Now He who ‘confirmeth us with you in 


22 Christ and ‘anointed us is God; who also ‘sealed us, and 
*gave the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts. 


ment. See 1 Cor. xiv. 16, and 
note thereon. 

21. With the doxology the di- 
gression properly ends; but one 
thought lingers behind, which he 
must express before he returns to 
his personal defence. As in 1 


Cor. iii. 28, xi. 8, xv. 24-28, he 


passes on from the greatness of 
Christ to the Divine greatness 
still beyond, so also here, after 
having represented Christ, as the 
one subject of his preaching, and 
the one consummation of the Di- 
vine promises, he still thinks it 
necessary to ground the stedfast- 
ness of his faith on the ultimate 
basis of all hope and trust, God, 
Himself ; ‘ Christ is faithful and 
immovable; and He who makes 
us faithful and immovable with 
Christ, is no less than God.’ 

βεθαιῶν is the emphatic word, 
connecting this with the preced- 
ing Verses. 

ἡμᾶς σὺν ὑμῖν is inserted with 
a view of introducing on every 
occasion his sense of complete 
union with the Corinthians, as 
in verses 4—7, 

εἷς yptordy, ‘into Christ, 80 
that we become more and more’ 
(this seems the force of the pre- 
sent tense in BeGacwy) ‘ identified 
with Him.’ 

χρίσας, ‘He who anointed us 
to be like the Anointed.’ Ob- 
serve the connexion of xproroc 


and χρίσας. For the application 
of the word to Christ see Acts 
x. 88, to believers generally, as 
here, 1 John ii. 20. 

22. 6 καὶ σφραγισάµενος καὶ dove 
τὸν ἀραξθῶνα. The tenses of these 
words, as of χρίσας, point to the 
moment of conversion, when the 
gifts of the Spirit were first 
given, as in Acts ii. 88, x. 44, 
xix. 6; and the figure of ‘ seal- 
ing, as in Eph. 1 18, iv. 30, 
and of the ‘ earnest’ or ‘ pledge,’ 
indicates the assurance conveyed 
by those gifts, of the reality of 
the union with Christ, into which 
they had been baptized. 

ἀραθών is used twice besides 
(v.5; Eph. i. 14) in a similar 
context, for the first instalment 
paid as a pledge that the rest 
will follow. It is so used by the 
Greek orators, and by the earlier 
Latin writers. A. Gellius (xvii. 
2) speaks of it as a word con- 
sidered in his time (a.p. 120— 
150) to be vulgar and superseded 
by ‘Arra,’ which is the substi- 
tute for it in later Latinity. The 
same word ‘erabon’ is used in 
the same sense in Hebrew, Gen. 
xxxviil. 17, 18, from ‘arab,’ to 
‘mix’ or ‘exchange,’ and thence 
‘to pledge,’ as Jer. xxx. 21, 
Neh. v. 8. It was therefore 
probably derived by the Greeks 
from the language of Phenician 
traders, as ‘ tariff,’ ‘cargo,’ &c., 
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2B°Eya δὲ µάρτυρα τὸν θεὸν ἐπικαλοῦμαι ἐπὶ τὴν ἐμὴν 
ψυχήν, ὅτι φεδόµενος ὑμῶν οὐκέτι ἦλθον cis Κόρωθον. 
*toux ὅτι κυριεύοµεν ὑμών τῆς πίστεως, ἀλλὰ συνεργοίέ 
ELEY τῆς χαρᾶς ὑμών τῇ γὰρ πίστει ἑστήκατε' II. 1é- 
κρινα δὲ ἐμαυτῷ τοῦτο τὸ pn πάλιν ἐν "λύπῃ πρὸς ὑμᾶς 


© πάλι ἐλθεῖν ἐν λύπῃ. 


23 *But J call God for a "witness upon my soul, that to 
24spare you 1 came ‘no longer unto Corinth. Not for that 
we have dominion over your faith, but are "fellow-workers 
1of your joy: for by faith ye stand. 11. But I determined 
this with myself, that I would not ‘in "sorrow come again 


are derived, in English and: other 
modern languages, from Spanish 
traders. In this verse it is ἆρα- 
Ἑῶνα in A. FL. G. J. ἀῤῥαξῶνα 
in B. C.D. E. In 2 Cor. v. 5; 
Eph i. 14, it is ἀῤῥαξῶνα in al- 
most all the MSS. 

20. He now returns to the 
question of the delay of his visit ; 
and as in the preceding verses 
(i. 17—22) he had defended it on 
the ground that it was not really 
a change of purpose, so now he 
defends it on the ground that 
it was occasioned by tenderness 
for them. 

ἐγὼ δέ, ‘J, whatever my op- 
ponents may say.’ 

ἐπὶ τὴν ἐμὴν ψυχήν: (1) ‘a- 
gainst my soul,’ i. e. if I 
falsely ; or, (2) ‘into the pre- 
sence of my soul to testify that 
I speak the truth.’ 

φειδόµενος ὑμῶ», ‘that I might 
not have occasion to exert my 
power to the full, and take ven- 
geance on your ains.’ 

οὐκέτι, ‘no more. ‘I gave 
up the thought of coming.’ 

24. οὐχ ὅτι (for οὐκ ἔρω ὅτι). 
‘ When I speak of sparing you, I 
do not mean that I had or have 
at any time despotic control over 
your faith, your Christian life. 


We are but co-operators with 
you in producing, not your grief, 
but your joy; and so far from 
our being the masters of your 
faith, it is by your faith that you 
stand independently of us,’ 

κυριεύοµεν is suggested by the 
idea of authority implied in φει- 
δόµενος. 

χαρᾶς, ‘joy,’ is introduced in 
contrast to the grief which he 
wished to spare them. 

τῇ γὰρ πίστει is the reason for 
οὐχ ὅτι κυριεύοµε», the intervening 
clause being passed over as pa- 
renthetical, as in Mark v. 41, 
42, xvi. 8, 4. 
IL. 1, 2. ἔκρνα δὲ έμαντῷ, 
‘for myself,’ i. 6. ‘for my own 
happiness, as well as yours.’ 

πάλιν ἐν urn πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἑλ- 
θεῖν. In all the best MSS. ἐν 
λύπῃ is put thus early in the 
sentence, as the most emphatic 
word. 

πάλιν 18 taken with ἐλθεῖν. 
λύπῃ is used in opposition to χα- 
pac ini. 24. 

‘My second visit shall not 
be painful; for in giving you 
pain before, my only object was 
that I might have joy now.’ 
The abruptness is occasioned by 
the vividness with which the of- 
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2λθ “ 99 Ν > AN A ς A S a,’ ε 9 , 

ἐλθειν. “el yap εγὼ λυπώ vas, καὶ "τίς ὁ εὐφραί- 

νων µε εἶ μὴ ὁ λυπούμενς ἐξ ἐμοῦ; ὃκαὶ ἔγραψα” 
~ > ἃ 9 4 9 8 ΄ συν > 43 

τοῦτο αὐτὸ, wa μὴ ἐλθὼν λύπην “exw ἀφ dv ca µε 

χαίρειν, πεποιθὼς ἐπὶ πάντας ὑμᾶς ὅτι ἡ ἐμὴ yxapa 

πάντων ὑμών ἐστίν. "ἐκ γὰρ πολλῆς θλίψεως καὶ συν- 


οχῆς καρδίας ἔγραψα ὑμῖν διὰ πολλών δακρύων, οὐχ 


ἵνα λυπηθῆτε, ἀλλὰ τὴν ἀγάπην ἵνα 


“A a » 
OTE, ην εχω 


4 3 ec a δ 9 ὃ ΄ > s 4 
περισσοτέρως εἰς υμᾶς. “et δέ τις λελύπηκεν, οὐκ ELE 


5 τίς ἑστίν, 


91ο τοι’. 


> Add ὑμῖν. 


* Lachm, Ed, 1. ox@, 


For if I make you sorry, who is he then that 


maketh me glad but the same who is made sorry by me? 
sAnd I wrote this same unto you, lest when I came I 
should have sorrow from them of whom I ought to "have 
rejoiced’, having confidence in you all that my joy is the 
4joy of you all. For out of much "trouble and anguish of 
heart I wrote unto you with many tears, not that ye 
should be "made sorry, but that ye might know the love 


s5which I have more abundantly unto you. 


caused "sorrow, he hath not 


fending party at Corinth starts 
into sight. ‘If I ever give you 
pain, who can enliven me, ex- 
cept he to whom I have given 
pain [and who is thereby induced 
to repent]?’ Then applying 
this general statement respecting 
his conduct to the particular cir- 
cumstances of the First Epistle, 
he proceeds: ‘And accordingly 
I wrote that very passage in the 
First Epistle [viz. 1 Cor. iv. 8, 
18—vi. 11], in order that I 
should have no more pain occa- 
sioned to me by your misconduct; 
trusting that, as my chief joy 
comes from your good conduct, 
you, with that community of feel- 
ing which subsists between us, 
would give me the joy which, as 
being mine, will also be yours.’ 
For the abruptness of καί, see 
verse 16, καὶ πρὸς ταῦτα τίς 
ἱκανός; Luke xviii. 26, καὶ τίς 
δύγαται σωθῆναι ; 


4. ‘For I wrote to blame you 


But if any have 


*made me sorry’, but in part 


with great reluctance, my only 
object being to show my love for 
you.’ The passage gives a livel 

picture of the feelings with which 
he wrote the First Epistle. For 
the ‘many tears,’ compare Acts 
xx. 19, ‘serving the Lord with 
many tears.’ 

ἐκ and διά, ‘out of a broken 
and oppressed heart my words 
flowed through (διά) tears.’ διά 
expresses, ‘amidst floods of 
tears;’ or, ‘ with eyes dimmed 
by tears.’ 

τὴν ἀγάπην ἵνα. For this in- 
version of iva compare 1 Cor. ix. 
15. 

5. The position of ἐμὲ and 
πάντας ὑμᾶς, as emphatic and an- 
tithetic to each other, shows the 
general sense to be, that the sin 
of the offender, whom from deli- 
cacy he avoids more lally 
mentioning, was felt by St. Paul 
chiefly because it gave pain 
to them. He impresses upon 
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λελύπηκεν, ἀλλὰ ἀπὸ µέρους (iva μὴ ἐπιβαρῶ) πάντας ὑμᾶς. 
6 ἱκανὸν τῷ τοιούτῳ ἡ ἐπιτιμία αὕτη 7) ὑπὸ τῶν πλειόνων, 
Ἰῶστε τοὐναντίον "μᾶλλον ὑμᾶς χαρίσασθαι καὶ παρακαλέ- 


5 Lachm. Ed. 1. omit μᾶλλον. 


etyou all (that I may not overcharge you). Sufficient to 
such a man was this punishment, mflicted "by the greater 
7 part’, so that contrariwise ye ought rather to forgive him 


and comfort him, lest perhaps such a one should 


them that he is satisfied with the 
measures which they had adopted, 
and acquiesces in any act of indul- 
gence which they might have 
shown him. It can hardly be 
doubted, from a comparison of this 
passage with Ch. vii. that the hor- 
ror excited by the First Epistle 
against the offender had been very 
great, and that one main object of 
the Apostle is to moderate it. 

ἀπὸ µέρους (ἵνα μὴ ἐπιβαρῶ) may 
thus relate (1) either to the 
offender,—‘ I say ‘in part,” that I 
may not press too heavily upon 
him;’ or (2) to the Corinthian 
Church,—‘I say that he has 
grieved, not me, but you, lest I 
should take too much upon my- 
self” (ἐπιβαρὸ, like κυριεύοµεν in 


i. 24, and ἀπὸ µέρους inserted {ο - 


qualify the strength of πάντας and 
reduce it to the level of τῶν πλειό- 
νων afterwards; in which case 
comp. Rom. ΧΙ. 25, πώρωσις ἀπὸ 
µέρους τῷ Ἰσραὴλ γέγονεν.) But 
some expressions indicate a dis- 
position to leniency in the Corin- 
thian Church, which the Apostle, 
whether from a prudent fear of a 
reaction in favour of the offend- 
ing person, or from 8 real tender- 
ness towards him, eagerly meets, 
as it were, half way. Thus the 
word ἐπιτιμία (’ punishment’), 
although it may be extended to 
mean the extreme sentence of se- 
paration recommended in 1 Cor. 


e swal- 


v. 4, is more naturally referable 
to some milder punishment ; and 
the tenses of χαρίσασθαι and χα- 
ρίζεσθε, in verses 7 and 10, al- 
though they may be supposed 
to refer to what he expected in 
the future, are naturally expres- 
sive of what had been done, or 
was being done at that time. 

6. ἱκανόν. ἔστι or ἔἕστω may be 
understood equally well. ἱκανόν 
possibly in the legal sense of 
‘satisfaction,’ as in Acts xvii. 9, 
λαβόντες τὸ ἱκανό». 

ἡ υπὸ τῶν πλειόνων is the sen- 
tence or the reprobation (λύπη) 
expressed by the majority of the 
meeting of the whole Church ; 
see 1 Cor. v. 4. 

7. ὥστε τοὐναντίον μᾶλλον ὑμᾶς 
χαρίσασθαι καὶ παρακαλέσαι. This 
seems to depend on ἱκανόν ‘ It 
is cause sufficient for you to for- 
give him.’ παρακαλέσαι must 
here have the sense, not of ‘ ex- 
horting,’ but of ‘ comforting,’ 
asin Ἱ. ὃ, 4: and yet παρακαλῶ 
in the next verse has the sense, 
not of ‘comforting,’ but of ‘ ex- 
horting.’ For as similar juxta- 
position of the same word in two 
different senses, see 1 Cor. xi. 
23: παρέδωκα, παρεδίδοτο. 

τῇ περισσοτέρᾳ λύπῃ ‘by the 
excess of his grief.’ 

ὁ τοιοῦτος, the usual expression 
of the Apostle, like 6 δεῖνα, when 
he alludes to a well-known per- 
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σαι,  µή πως τῇ περισσοτέρᾳ λύπῃ καταποθῇ 6 τοιοῦτος. 
δδιὸ παρακαλῶ ὑμᾶς κυρῶσαι εἰς αὐτὸν ἀγάπην' εἰς τοῦτο 
γὰρ καὶ ἔγραψα, ἵνα γνώ τὴν δοκιμὴν ὑμῶν, "εἰ εἰς πάντα 
ε 


ὑπήκοοί ἐστε. 


10ᾧ δέ τι χαρίζεσθε, “Kays: καὶ γὰρ 


"ἐγὼ ὃ κεχάρισµαι, εἶ Te κεχάρισµαι, δὺ ὑμᾶς ἐν προσ- 


* Lachm. Ed. 1. ᾗ. > καὶ ἔγω. 


slowed up with overmuch sorrow. 


9 ῥγὼ ef τι κεχάρισµαι ᾧ κεχάρισµαι. 
Wherefore I ‘exhort 


9you "to establish’ your love toward him. For to this end 


also did I write, that 1 


might know the proof of you, 
10 whether ‘in all things ye be obedient. 


To whom ye forgive 


any thing, Z forgive also: for if JZ "have forgiven’* any 


thing, what’ I forgave for your sakes forgave 


it in the 


* Or ‘have been forgiven.’ 


son, without wishing to specify 
him more particularly. Comp. 
xii. 1, 2. 

8. This expresses his agree- 
ment in any act of conciliation 
which they had adopted or might 
adopt, throwing the whole weight 
of his apostolical authority into 
this act of ‘loosing,’ by the 
Christian society, as he had be- 
fore thrown it (in 1 Cor. v. 4) 
into the act of ‘ binding.’ 

κυρῶσαι, ‘confirm.’ This fa- 
vours the supposition that they 
had already commenced some 
milder course, which he here 
urges then: to continue. 

Bengel : —‘ xtpoc est penes 
amorem, non penes tristitiam: 
majestas regiminis et discipline 
ecclesiastice sita est in amore.’ 

9. ele τοῦτο yap καὶ ἔγραψα, 
‘you may safely exchange 
harsher for gentler measures; 
for the object which I had in 
writing so severely in 1 Cor. v. 
4, 7, is fulfilled, now that I see 
how readily you obeyed me.’ 

It is a hyperbolical expression 
of his gratitude to them, as though 
his object had not been the re- 
formation of the offender, but the 
trial of their obedience. Com- 


pare vii. 12: ‘Though I wrote 
unto you, I wrote not for his sake 
that had done the wrong, but 
that our care for you in the sight 
of God might appear.’ Compare, 
also, 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10: ‘Doth 
God care for oxen? Or saith he 
it altogether for our sakes? For 


our sakes.’ 


εἰς τοῦτο, 1. e. ‘for this object 
which I proceed to state.’ 

καί, ‘in fact,’ as in i. 18. 

τὴν δοκιμὴν ὑμῶ», ‘your proved 
sincerity.’ The words are a con- 
fusion of two constructions—iva 
γνῶ τὴν ὑπακοὴν ὑμῶν», and ἵνα 
σχῶ δοκιμὴν ὑμῶν. Compare, 
however, Phil. ii. 22, τὴν δὲ δοκι- 
μὴν αὐτοῦ γινῶσκετε. 

10. ᾧ δέτιχαρίζεσθε. Here he 
implies, not only that they are 
going to forgive, but that they 
are, or have been forgiving: un- | 
less, which is hardly likely in so 
personal an argument, he is lay- 
ing down 8 general principle. 
And following up the train of 
thought opened in i. 23, 24, he 
insists on their independent au- 
thority to forgive; going even s0 
far as to say that, even if he had 
taken upon himself to forgive, it 
would have been not of his own 
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11. 


ἵνα μὴ πλεονεκτηθώμεν ὑπὸ τοῦ σατανᾶ’ 


οὐ γὰρ αὐτοῦ τὰ νοήµατα ἀγνοοῦμεν. 


face of Christ, lest "we should be defrauded by Satan: 
for we are not ignorant of his devices. 


impulse, but for their sakes; and 
that this forgiveness was as truly 
in the name and person of Christ, 
as had been the former act of 
condemnation, 1 Cor. v. 4. 

If κεχάρισµαι, as most inter- 
preters take it, be transitive (as 
in Acts xxvii. 24; Gal. 11. 18), 
then, whether the reading be ὅ 
or g, the meaning will be, ‘for 
in this, as in all else, my chief 
motive is my sympathy for you. 
Whatsoever [or whomsoever] I 
have in any previous time for- 
given, I have forgiven for your 
sakes.’ Ifit be passive, then the 
meaning will be, ‘for your wel- 
fare is the chief thing to be con- 
sidered, in this as in all besides; 
for even the forgiveness which I 
have myself received was for 
your sake, for the services which 
I might render you.’ χαρισθῆ- 
ναι and χαρισθέντα, ἐχαρίσθη, χα- 
ρισθήσοµαι are so used in Acts iii. 
14; 1 Cor. ii. 12; Phil. i. 29; 
Philem, 22; and the sense, ‘I 
have had something forgiven to 
me,’ is justified by the analogy of 
πεπίστευµαί τι. Rom. 11. 2; 1 Cor. 
ΙΧ. 17. For the general sense of 
the passage thus understood, 
compare 1 Cor. xv. 10: ‘by the 
grace (χάρις) of God Iam what 
Iam: and His grace which was 
bestowed upon me was not in 


vain;’ and for the humility of 
the expression, ‘if I really have 
been forgiven,’ compare 1 Tim. 
i, 19, ‘I obtained mercy because 
I did it ignorantly ;’ 1 Cor. iv. 4, 
‘yet am I not hereby justified.’ 
In the former case éyw will be, 
‘TI as well as you:’ in the latter, 
‘Tas well as the offender.’ Both 
would make good sense. The 
context, and the transitive use of 
κεχάρισµαι elsewhere in the New 
Testament, are in favour of the 
first. 

ἐν mpoowny Χριστοῦ is probably 
connected with κεχάρισµαι. Com- 
pare ἐν ἡμέρᾳ, Rom. ii. 16, where 
the same ambiguity of construc- 
tion occurs. It must be (not 
merely ‘in the presence of,’ 
which would be expressed by 
ἐνώπιον, κατέναττι,͵ ἑναντίο», but 
more strongly) ‘as if Christ 
Himeelf were looking on.’ 

11. ἵνα μὴ πλεονεκτηθῶμεν ὑπὸ 
τοῦ σατανᾶ. ‘I forgive, and you 
forgive, lest by withholding such 
forgiveness sinners should be 
driven to despair, and so Satan, 
the great adversary, should win 
an unfair advantage over us.’ 
Compare 1 Cor. vii. 5: ‘Come 
together that Satan tempt you 
not for your incontinency.’ 

τὰ vohpara, ‘his designs 
against Christ’s kingdom. 
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1 rejoice in my deliverance ; I trust in the continuance of your 
sympathy ; for I am conscious of my perfect sincerity to all, 
but especially to you. There is nothing kept back, as my ene- 
mies would insinuate, from you; my letters have no double- 
meaning, my writings and my life are both equally open to 
your inspection ; and all misconstructions will be cleared away 
in the perfect knowledge and perfect sympathy which you will 
have in the great day when all shall be revealed, and we shall 
know and be known entirely. If you fully understood this, 
you need have no fear of any levity or any double dealing in 
the recent delay of my visit to you. My original plan, it is 

-true, had been to pay you two visits; one on my way to 
Macedonia, one on my return from it. But if you now 
Jind out Iam writing from Macedonia before I visit you, you 
must not suppose that I have broken my former promise, and 
that what I have said one day, I unsay the next. God knows 
how contrary this would be to the whole spirit of my commu- 
nications with you; how contrary, above all, to the spirit and 
character of Him who is the one subject of the teaching of 
myself and of my colleagues alike. The Son of God, who 
appeared amongst us in the person of Jesus Christ, spoke and 
acted in no vacillating manner. The ‘ Yes,’ the emphatic 
‘ Amen,’ which was the especial mark of all His Divine dis- 
courses, was but the expression of the perfect consummation of 
all the Divine promises in Him, the foundation of the solemn 
praises which we offer to God, from whom those promises 
came; Who, at our conversion, gave both to us and to you 
(for we cannot be separated) a pledge of the gifts of the 
Spirit, of our complete identification with Christ in this cer- 
tainty and firmness as in all besides, we being anointed by the 
same Divine Spirit that anointed Him. God knows (to return 
from this general assurance to my own particular case), God 
knows that it was from no weakness or duplicity that I delayed 
my visit. It was simply that I might not be obliged to use my 
authority severely against you. And when I speak of my au- 
thority now, or at any other time, I claim no despotic control 
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over that faith in which you stand independently of any human 
teacher. All that I now wish is to help in making your hap- 
piness, which is my happiness. And, therefore, I was resolved 
for my own sake, that my second visit to you should not be in 
sorrow either to yourselves or tome. Forif I cause sorrow on 
my coming to you, the very countenance which should have 
greeted me with smiles greets me instead with the sorrow which 
I have myself occasioned. This was my object in using the 
severe language of my First Epistle, that the sorrow which I 
felt for the sin committed amongst you might be removed ; and 
that I might thus feel the happiness which, as being mine, I felt 
sure would become yours also. This was my object; and not 
any wish to cause you sorrow, but to show you the lové which I 
bear to you above all; as is well testified by the heart-breaking 
anguish and bitter tears which that Epistle cost me. And this 
sorrow, so far as it was occasioned by one of your society, was 
in fact, not so much my sorrow as in great measure the sorrow 
of all of you. It was not, therefore, my concern, but yours, to 
punish him; if I interpose at all, it must be not in my own 
behalf, but in his. The punishment, which the majority of the 
Christian society has inflicted upon him, is sufficient; the 
course now to be pursued is of forgiveness and consolation, lest 
he should be driven to despair. Whatever marks, therefore, 
of Christian love you have shown towards him, may safely be 
continued ; by the punishment which in obedience to me you 
have inflicted upon him, you have fulfilled my object in writing 
to you. Whatever marks of forgiveness you show, have 
received my full approbation ; it is for your sakes, and because 
of your forgiveness, and not from any impulse of my own, that 
1 have exercised forgiveness myself [as tt is for your benefit 
that I have been myself forgiven |, in the presence of Him who 
is always watching lest an opportunity of evil should be given 
to the Adversary. 
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THIs passage well exhibits the Apostle’s relations to his 
converts. First, in the repudiation of the charge of du- 
plicity and vacillation, it discloses his keen sus- πι. 


ον ceptibility to attacks of this kind. His sensitiveness suscepti- 


is such as we should hardly have expected in a cha- Pty. 
racter of such intense devotion to great objects; but it is a 
natural consequence of the peculiar feeling of high honour and 
courtesy which runs through the Apostle’s writings, and which, 
as Paley and Coleridge have well observed, makes him a 
striking example—they might almost have said the first example 
in any great detail—of what is now called by the untranslatable 
name of ‘ gentleman.’ 

Secondly, it is historically instructive, as containing the 
virtual retractation of the censure in 1 Cor. v. 1—6. It is an 
instance of the Apostle’s loosing, as the former passage is of the 
Apostle’s binding. It is an instance of the ready forgiveness 
of the Apostle, as soon as the need for anger was gone; thus 
exemplifying, in a practical case, as he himself observes in ii. 10, 
the great peculiarity of the Gospel morality. It = 
is an instance, also, of the wish to allow the <ions tothe 
Christian society as much independent action as freedom of the 
possible; the very opposite of a despotic hierar- esr ene 
chical ambition. ‘ Not lording it over their faith.’ ‘ By faith,’ 
their own faith, ‘they stood.’ The penalty is inflicted ‘ by 
the majority.” ‘To whomsoever they forgave, he forgave.’ (1. 
24, ii. 6, 10.) The Apostle treats his converts as his equals. 
Even to a Church which needed the assertion of his authority, 
he yet forbears to press his claims ; and thus shows what large 
concessions could be made even at such a time to the principle 
of Christian freedom. 
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12 —14. 


THe ARRIVAL OF TITUS. 


Chap. II. 12—16. 


12 Ἑλθὼν δὲ eis τὴν Τρωάδα eis τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τοῦ χριστοῦ, 
καὶ θύρας pow ἀνεωγμένης ἐν κυρίῳ, Ιδοὐκ ἔσχηκα ἄνεσιν 
τῷ πνεύματί µου, τῷ μὴ εὑρεῖν µε Τίτον τὸν ἀδελφόν 


12™But when I came "to Troas’ "for thes gospel of Christ’, 
1isand a door was opened unto me of the Lord, I had 
no rest in my spirit, because I found not Titus my brother, 


12. He resumes the main sub- 
ject of the arrival of Titus. ‘ Let 
me then put aside all these ques- 
tions about my delay, and let me 
place before you the scene at 
Troas. Although with every fa- 
cility for pursuing the mission 
which I had long hoped to ac- 
complish in those parts, I was so 
distracted by not receiving the 
expected tidings from Corinth, 
that I tore myself away from the 
disciples of Troas, and embarked 
for Macedonia.’ 

τὴν Τρωάδα. The article pos- 
sibly indicates the region 
of ‘the Troad,’ rather 
than the city. The city 
had been built by Antigonus, 
under the name of Antigonia 
Troas; was afterwards called 
Alexandria Troas (Conybeare 
and Howson, vol. i. pp. 301, 
302); and was at this time a 
Roman ‘colonia Juris Italici,’ 
and regarded with favour by the 
Roman Emperors, as the repre- 
sentative, though at a. consi- 
derable distance, of the ancient 
Troy, of which, throughout the 
middle ages, and still by the in- 
habitants, it has been supposed to 
occupy the site. St. Paul had 
only been prevented from staying 


Troas. 


there on his first visit (Acts xvi. 
8) by the vision which called 
him into Macedonia, and on the 
return from his present journey 
(Acts xx. 3—6) was received 
there with much _ enthusiasm, 
and remained for more than a 
week. These indications of the 
field of labour thus opened for 
him, agree with the expressions 
here used, εἷς τὸ εὐαγγέλιο», 
‘with the view of preaching the 
Gospel,’ and θύρας ἀνεφγμένης, 
‘a great opportunity offered for 
preaching.’ See note on 1 Cor. 
xvi. 9. 

ἐν xuply, ‘in the sphere of the 
Lord.’ 

18. οὐκ ἔσχηκα ἄνεσιν τῷ πνεύ- 
part µου, ‘my spirit drove me 
forwards, as in the first visit to 
Troas, Acts xvi. 8, when ‘ the 
Spirit suffered them not’ to stay. 

τῷ μὴ εὑρεῖν, by reason of the 
non-arrival of Titus; Troas hav- 
ing been appointed on _ this 
occasion, as in Acts xx. 5, for 
the place of rendezvous. The 
perfect has here the same force as 
the presens historicum, in giving 
a living image of what is past. 

ἀποταξάμενος, ‘having taken 
leave,’ Acts xviii. 18, 21; Luke 
ix. 61; Mark v.46. αὐτοῖς, 1. e. 


- Xvi. 
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µου, ἀλλὰ ἀποταξάμενος αὐτοῖς ἐξῆλθον εἰς Μ ακεδονίαν. 


14 


τῷ δὲ θεῷ χάρις τῷ πάντοτε θριαμβεύοντι ἡμᾶς ἐν 


τῷ χριστῷ καὶ τὴν ὀσμὴν τῆς γνώσεως αὐτοῦ dave- 


but taking my leave of them I went ‘on into Mace- 
14donia. Now ‘grace* unto God, who always ‘leadeth us 
in triumph’ im Christ and maketh manifest the savour of 


* Or ‘ thanks.’ 


‘the disciples at Troas.’ Com- 
pare his parting with them in 
Acta xx. 7. 

ἐξῆλθον, ‘I went forth.’ The 
same phrase is used for the de- 
parture to Macedonia in Acts 
10, xx. 1, apparently to 
mark the transit from Asis into 
Euro 


natural point at which to enlarge 
on the details of Titus’s message. 
But it would seem as if the re- 
collection of the relief was 8ο 
overpowering that, without even 
mentioning it, he breaks. out in a 
strain of thanksgiving similar to 
that in i. 3—10, but more 1πι- 
passioned; and in the course of 
this, the whole importance of his 
office bursts upon him, in such 
vivid colours, that he is unable 
to withdraw his gaze from the 
vision which thus opens before 
him, with one distant vista after 
another. The main thread is not 
resumed till vi. 11—13, vu. 2— 
16, in language so exactly har- 
monizing with that in these 
verses (12, 13) as to leave no 
doubt that we have there the 
thoughts which had been here 
80 abruptly intercepted. 

πάντοτε ‘ always,’ i. e. ‘ even 
from the deepest distress.’ 

ἐν παντὶ roxy, ‘in every place,’ 
i.e. ‘at Corinth, as well as Mace- 
donia and Troas;’ his thoughts 
travelling from one part of his 


pe. 
14. This would have been the. 


Apostolical sphere to another; 
the electric spark of his influence 
being communicated no less by 
his letter to Corinth than by his 
preaching to Macedonia and 
Troas. 

Ἀριαμβεύειν is properly, ‘ to 
lead captive in triumph,’ as in 
Col. u. 15, and as in all classical 
authors (see Wetstein, ad loc. ); 
and probably retains that signi- 
fication here, expressive of the 
complete dependence of 
the Apostle on God, and Aes 
of the over-ruling of al 
his anxiety to good; he being 
himself the sacrifice. (Comp. 
Phil Ἡ. 17, ἀλλ) εἰ καὶ σπέν- 
dopa.) But the sense of 
conquest and degradation is lost 
in the more general sense of 
‘making us to share His tri- 
umph.’ Compare the like ex- 
tension of sense in verbs in evw, 
e. g. µαθητεύειν, properly, as in 
Matt. xxvii. 57, ‘to be a dis- 
ciple ;’ but in Matt. xxviii. 19, 
ΧΙ. 52; Acts xiv. 21, ‘to make 
disciples :’ BacAevew, properly 
‘to be a king;’ but often in 
the LXX. as in 1 Sam. viii. 
22, xv. 11, ‘to make a king:’ 
χορεύει», properly, ‘to dance;’ 
but in Eur. Here. F. 688, 878, 
“to make to dance.’ 

The idea of the Roman tri- 
umphal procession, in the eyes of 
the then existing world the most 
glorious spectacle which the ima- 


1611 them that 
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“A 9 “~ 
ροῦντι δὶ ἡμῶν ἐν ravti τόπῳ, 


SECOND EPISTLE : 


CHAP. Il. 16, 16. 


15 Sri χριστοῦ εὐωδία ἐσμὲν 


ο “ 9 ο) 8 ο) > la 16 
τῷ θεῷ ἐν τοῖς σωζοµένοις καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἀπολλυμένοις, ols 
> \ as? 4 ee J a? . \ 9 Ν 2 νι 
μὲν ὀσμὴ "ἐκ θανάτου εἷς θάνατον, οἷς δὲ ὀσμὴ ἐκ ζωῆς 


εἰς ζωήν. 


® dau 9ανάτου . 


.. ὁσμλ ζωῆς. 


15 His knowledge by us in every place, for, we are unto 
God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that are saved and 


perish, to the one ‘a savour ‘from death 


unto death, and to the others ‘a savour "from life unto life. 


gination could conceive, and in 
its general features familiar even 
to those who had never witnessed 
it, seems to suggest the thonght 
of the odours, whether from the 
altars smoking with incense in 
the open temples (Plut. Am. 
Paul. ο. 32), or from the sacri- 
fices offered up on the arrival of 
the procession at the temple of 
the Capitoline Jupiter (Jos. B. J. 
VII. v. 6). 

15. As applied to the know- 
ledge of God revealed 
through his preaching, 
this thought expresses 
the invigorating and 
quickening effect of the new ele- 
ment of life, Christianity per- 
meating the world as a cloud of 
frankincense. This figure he de- 
tails more at length in the fol- 
lowing verses, His own life, as 
diffusing the knowledge of God, 
is now the fragrant odour rising 
up before God, as in the primi- 
tive sacrifices. Gen. viil. 21, 
‘the Lord smelled a sweet sa- 
vour;’ Lev.i. 9, ‘a sweet savour 
unto the Lord’ (ὀσμὴ εὐωδίας, 
LXX.). And this odour is given 
forth, because of his union with 
Christ: it is not his act, but 
Christ’s; hence the emphatical 
position of Χριστοῦ in the sen- 
tence. The two ideas, of his own 
self-sacrifice (as in Eph. v. 2), 


nee pee of 
the odour of 
sanctity. 


and of his offering up his work to 
God (as in Phil. iv. 18; Rom. xv. 
16), are blended together. 

Compare Col. ii. 15. 

16. The metaphor of the odour 
suggests the double effect which 
his preaching might have; ac- 
cording to the Rabbinical image, 
so frequent as to be almost pro- 
verbial, by which human life and 
action, and especially the Law, is 
spoken of under the figure of a 
scent, either deadly or salubrious. 
(See Wetstein and Schittgen ad 
loc.) 

This passage is the origin of 
the metaphor, once so common 
in the religious language of 
Christendom, as in popular be- 
lief to have been even re-con- 
verted into a fact, of ‘the odour 
of sanctity,’ applied in both the 
Eastern and the Western Church, 
to the beneficent influence of a 
holy life, followed by a _ holy 
death. 

For ἀπολλυμένοι and σωζο- 
µένοις, see 1 Cor. i. 18. The re- 
petition of the phrases, ἐκ Javarov 
ες Savarov—éx ζωῆς εἷς ζωή», 
is in the Apostle’s manner. Comp. 
Rom. i. 17, ἐκ πίστεως εἷς πίστιν: 
2 Cor. iv. 17, καθ ὑπερβολὴν εἰς 
ὑπερβολή». They are, in fact, 
Hebrew superlatives, expressed 
by repeating the emphatic word 
twice. 


THE MEETING WITH TITUS. 381 


PARAPHRASE OF ΟΠΑ5. II. 12—16. 


I came to Troas, and had a great field open before me. But I 
was so anxious for news from you, that not finding Titus there, 
I passed over the gean, and came to Europe. There, thanks 
be to God, I heard the tidings that out of my feeble efforts God 
had brought the spectacle of a glorious triumph, and that the 
incense of the triumphal sacrifice in my life and teaching had 
penetrated far and wide. Alas! that there should be a darker 
side; for to some it is not the scent of life and health, but of 
poison and death. 


Tre MEETING with Τιτυς, 


In these few abrupt words we have a glimpse of the outward 
scene which witnessed the events and feelings on which the 
whole of this Epistle is founded. It is but a glimpse, closed 
almost as soon as revealed. We cannot dwell on the striking 
thought of the Apostle standing day by day on the wooded 
shores of that classic region, under the heights of 1 saasical 
Ida, vainly expecting the white sail of the ship associations at 
which was to bring back his friend from Corinth. 
We cannot allow ourselves to thread with him the maze of the 
lofty islands of Lemnos and Tenedos, and Samothrace, as he 
sought once more the great continent to which, from that same 
city of Troas, he had five years before been invited by the 
vision of the Macedonian stranger. The more attractive these 
associations are to us, the more conclusive is the proof, furnished 
by the absence of such allusions in this Epistle, how slight was 
their effect on the mind of the Apostle: even the description of 
the actual meeting with Titus, so full of dramatic interest, is 
dissolved in the burst of thankfulness which expresses itself in 
imagery borrowed not from the neighbouring localities, but 
from the gorgeous spectacles in the Imperial City as yet unseen 
and remote. | 

But the most remarkable feature of the passage is the sudden 
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transition from the bright to the dark side of the picture, from 
Conscious- the thought of the benefits to the thought of the evil 
ο... effects of his teaching. Probably here, as elsewhere 
of Chris. in this Epistle, his consciousness of the sympathy 
tianity. | between himself and the Corinthian Church is checked 
by the recollection of his opponents, which immediately after- 
wards breaks in upon his joyous strain, in a long and compli- 
cated digression. But this feeling of the double aspect of 
Christianity, of its failures side by side with its successes, of its 
judgments and responsibilities side by side with its blessings 
and privileges,—is characteristic, not only of this juncture of 
the Apostle’s life, nor of his writings only, but of all parts of 
the New Testament. ‘ The falling and rising again of many in 
Israel,’ ‘a sword’ and ‘a fire upon earth,’ ‘the Son of man 
finding no faith when He comes,’ are amongst the many 
instances in which, as here, a shade of pensive and melancholy 
foreboding goes along with the most triumphant exultation ; 
most unlike the unqualified confidence and security of the 
partial and one-sided views of Religion, which, within or without 
the pale of Christianity, have from time to time appeared,— 
most like the mingled fortunes of good and evil which have been 
the actual condition of Christendom, as recorded in history. 


OPENNESS OF THE APOSTOLICAL SERVICE. 383 


DIGRESSION ON THE APOSTOLICAL MISSION, 


THE PLAINNESS AND CLEARNESS OF THE APOSTOLICAL SERVICE. 
Chap. Π. 16 b—IV. 6. 


A DOUBLE train of thought here comes across him, and chokes 
his further utterance. First, the consciousness roused within 
him, by his own impassioned expressions, of his high respon- 
sibility, vents itself in the question ‘And who is sufficient for 
these things ?’ 

But, secondly, this sense of the greatness of his mission, and 
of his own inadequacy to fulfil it, is so blended with the thought 
of his opponents (latent in the previous verses) as to call out 
the feeling that, though he was not worthy, much less were 
they; that though he was not worthy, he still was free from 
the charges of dishonesty and meanness which they brought 
against him; that though he was not worthy in himself, yet he 
was worthy by the help of God, who had raised him to a level 
with the office to which he had been called. The confluence of 
these three contrasts is protracted from Ἡ. 17 to iv. 6, and thus 
the direct answer which might have been expected to the 
question in ii. 16,—‘ In his own strength no one 18 sufficient,’ 
is exchanged for the suppressed answer ‘ [J am sufficient], for 
I stand on a ground different from that of my opponents, or 
from that which they ascribe to me.’ But still the implied 
answer is in 1. 5,6, where he explains in what sense he was, 
and was not ‘sufficient;’ and the course of the argument 
showing how he was at last enabled to accomplish the vast work 
set before him, is resumed in iv. 1 for a moment, and then at 
still greater length in iv. 7—16. 
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PLAINNESS OF THE APOSTOLICAL SERVICE. 


‘N Q ~ 4 ε ῤ > 4 93 ε ε 
καὶ πρὸς ταῦτα τίς ἱκανός; ‘ob γάρ ἐσμεν ὡς οἱ 
4 , 8 ῤ ον ~ > > e 9 
πολλοὶ καπηλεύοντες τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ, GAN ὡς ἐξ 
9 ΄ > »ε 3 “A a 0 ο 3 
_ εἰλικρινείας, ἀλλ ὡς ἐκ θεοῦ "κατέναντι θεοῦ ἐν χριστῳ 
λαλούμεν. 


5 κατενώπιο»ν τοῦ Θεοῦ. _ 


And who is sufficient for these things? For we are not as 
17*the many who corrupt the word of God, but as of sin- 
cerity, but as of God before God speak we in Christ. 


16. The abruptness of the con- the New Testament, it is never 
nexion is shown by the abrupt- used, except in this place. As 
ness of the construction. (Fora applied to ‘the word of God’ 
similar use of καέ; comp. verse 2, (i. e. the teaching of a knowledge 


καὶ τίς 6 εὐφραίνω» ; ) of God, as in verse 14), it may 
ταῦτα relates to the responsi-_ either be ‘to corrupt’ and ‘ fal- 
bilities just described. sify’ (like δολοῦντες τὸν λόγον 


17. οἱ πολλοί (A. B.C. K.), ος τοῦ »εοῦ in iv. 2), or ‘to make a 
as it is still more strongly given dishonest gain of it.’ For the 
in D.E.F.G.d. οἱ λοιποί. ‘The general sense comp. 1 Thess, ii. 
mass ’ (not of mankind in general 38—5: ‘Our exhortation was 
nor of the church, but) of the not of deceit, nor of uncleanness, 
teachers who claim to discharge .nor in gutle...neither at any 
the functions of which he has_ time used we flattering words... 
just been speaking. It shows nor a cloke of covetousness’ (ἐν 
the isolation of the Apostle,— προφάσει πλεονεξίας). The par- 
‘ Athanasius contra Mundum.’ ticular allusion is υπ to the 

καπηλεύοντες. This (see the charge brought against him of 
like instances quoted on verse endeavouring to extort money 
14) is a neuter verb, having an from them through Titus or other- 
dw, active sense. καπηλεύω wise (see xii. 1517), and he re- 

‘ is ‘to bea retail deal- torts the charge upon those who 
er;’ but when joined with an were themselves liable to it from 
accusative, ‘to make a trade their own selfish actions (see xi. 
of;? and as the original word 12—20). 
signifies a petty merchandise, ὡς ἐξ εἰλικρινείας, ‘we speak 
so when used actively, it usu- as one who was perfectly sincere 
ally has a bad sense, either of would speak.’ For the word 
‘making an interested use,’ or see note oni. 12. 

(from the practice of adulterating ἐκ Seov, ‘as one who was sent 
wine by petty tradesmen) of by God;’ enlarged into the ex- 
‘corrupting. For its use in_ pression which  follows,—‘ as 
both these senses in classical actually in the presence of God.’ 

authors, see Wetstein ad loc. In ἐν χριστῷφ, to be taken with 
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ΠΠ. 1 Αρχόμεθα πάλιν ἑαυτοὺς "συνιστᾶν; ἢ μὴ χρῄ- 
ζομεν ὥς "[πέρ] rwes συστατικῶν ἐπιστολῶν πρὸς ὑμᾶς 


5 συνιστάνειν; El ph. See note. 


> Omit πέρ. 


1 Do we begin again to commend ourselves? or need 


we, as some others, epistles 


λαλοῦμε», ‘in communion with 
Christ.’ Both expressions occur 
in a similar context, x1. 19. - 
III. 1. The protestation of his 
sincerity, in connexion 
with the greatness of 
his mission, suggests a 
charge which his op- 
ponents brought against him (iv. 
2, v. 12, x. 12), that he had no 
commendatory letters from the 
Apostles or from other Churches, 
as they had; and that he, there- 
fore, was wont to commend him- 
relf by self-exaltation, or by 
dishonest shifts. Hence, the fre- 
quent emphasis on ‘ commending 
ourselves’ (ἑαντοὺς συνιστᾶν), iii. 
1, iv. 2—5, x. 12, and hence the 
connexion of this apparently ir- 
relevant topic with the asser- 
tions of his openness and sinceri- 
ty, ii. 17, 11. 12,1v.2. Instances 
of such letters are expresaly re- 
corded in the commendation of 
Titus and his companion in this 
very epistle (viii. 17—19) and in 
Acts xviii. 27, where Apollos is 
described as having come to this 
very Church of Corinth, with 
letters from Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, requesting the brethren to 
receive him. In later times let- 
ters having the same designation 
(Epistole commendatoriz) were 
granted by bishops to clergy tra- 
velling through other dioceses. 
If the opponents in question 
were Judaizers, it is probable 
that the letters on which they 
founded their claim to reception, 
were from the Church or Apo- 


Letters of 
commenda- 
tion. 


Cc 


of commendation to you or 


stles of Jerusalem, like those 
‘who came from James’ (γινὲς 
ἀπὸ Λ᾿Ἰακώδον), Gal. ii. 12, 
And it would appear that one of 
the objections to the Apostleship 
of St. Paul was the fact that he 
produced nothing of the kind, 
but came on his own authority 
—‘not of men, neither by man; 
not conferring with flesh and 
blood; neither receiving the Gos- 
pel of man, neither being taught 
it;’ but by the immediate ‘ re- 
velation of Jesus Christ’ to him- 
self personally (Gal. i. 1, 12, 16). 
In like manner, the Clementine 
Homilies (xi. 85) represent St. 
Peter as warning his audience 
against ‘any Apostle, prophet, or 
teacher, who does not first com- 
pare his preaching with James, 
and come with witnesses,’ (See 
Introduction, p. 867.) 

᾿Αρχόμεθα πάλι», κ. γ.λ. He 
is checked in his onward flow 
of self-defence, by the expected 
taunt of his adversaries: ‘ Here 
at the very opening of his Epistle 
begins the old story of his self- 
commendation.’ 6 expression 
πάλιν», ‘again,’ ‘a second time,’ 
if it has more than a general 
ο. to his ος condu 
must refer to such passages in 
the First Epistle as ix. 15, 21. 

συνιστᾶν in B.D!. συνιφτάνειν 
n AC DEL Κ. If § µή 
(adopted by Lachmann from C. 
D. E. F. G. and all the Versions) 
be the right reading, the con- 
struction is clear,‘ or are we 
in want of commendatory epi- 
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h ἐξ ὑμῶν"; 24 ἐπιστολὴ ἡμῶν ὑμεῖς ἐστέ, ὀγγεγραμ- 
pean ἓν ταῖς καρδίαις ἡμῶν, γωωσκοµένη καὶ avaywo- 


. Add συστατικῶν. 


2 from you?. Ye are our epistle, written in our hearts, — 


stles,’ &e. (ug=num.) But this 
is probably a correction (from 


like pronunciation) of the more 


difficult, but nearly equally sup- 
od ported reading of εἰ µή (in 

MA. Bee sil). J. K.). If, 
therefore, we take εἰ μὴ χρῇζομεν 
as the true reading, it is ‘[ No, 
we do not commend ourselves | 
unless we are in waht of ὁοπι- 
mendatory epistles,’ the clause 
being the reason for a suppressed 
answer to the question, ‘do we 
commend ourselves?’ as ii. 17 is 
the reason for the similarly sup- 
pressed answer to the question 
in 16. 

ἐξ ὑμῶν», ‘from you to other 
Churches.’ For the power 
claimed over other Christians by 
the Church of Corinth, see 1 
Cor. xiv. 36. 

2. ‘I want no letters of com- 
mendation ; you, my converts, 
are my real letter.’ This meta- 
phor of the letter he gives in two 
different forms. First, he con- 
ceives of them as written on his 
heart, according to the image 
familiar in all languages, by 
which that which is most dear 
and cherished is supposed to be 
written on the heart. ‘When I 
die, Calais will be found 


Letter : 

written written on my heart,’ 
onthe was the well known ex- 
heart, 


pression of the expir- 
ing queen of England. And the 
same thought runs through this 
Epistle; vi. 12, ‘our heart is 
enlarged, ye are not straitened 
in us;’ vii. 8, ‘ye are in our 
hearts,’ So Phil. 1. 7: ‘I have 
you in my heart.’ 


But, secondly, on this image, 
the almost unconscious expres- 
sion of his sympathy with them, 
he bases his representation of 
the manner in which they were 
to him instead of a commendatory 
letter; and in so doing imper- 
ceptibly passes to the more ob- 
vious metaphor in which he con- 
ceives the letter to be written on 
their hearts by Christ, so that 
they should be by their lives a 
commendation of him to them- 
selves and others: ‘ The letter 
of commendation which I have 
to give is no other than your- 
selves, a letter written on my 
heart, bound up with my inmost 
affections; but α letter, also, 
plain and open to all the world, 
with no secret meaning or double 
dealing’ (alluding to the charge, 
already noticed in i. 19), ‘ known 
as widely as your faith and love 
is known; a letter, therefore, 
which commends me with far 
greater authority than any out- 
ward testimonials, for it is a letter 
written not by man but by Christ, 
not with perishable, but im- 
perishable materials.’ For the 
play on the words γινωσκοµένη 
| ἀναγινωσκομένη (88 in Eng- 
lish we might say ‘read and re- 
read’) compare ἀναγιρώσκετε and 
ἐκιγινώσκετε in i. 19. The ima- 
gery of the following words is 
from the ancient mode of writ- 
ing; but the metaphor seems 
here, as in the preceding words, 
to have been distorted; a Gen- 
tile notion, as often in δι, 
Paul, being blended with a re- 
collection from the Jewish Scrip- 
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σκοµένη ὑπὸ πάντων ἀνθρώπων, Οφανερούμενοι ὅτι ἐστὲ 
ἐπιστολὴ χριστοῦ διακονηθεῖσα ὑφ ἡμῶν, ἐγγεγραμμένη 
οὗ µέλανι ἀλλὰ πνεύµατι θεοῦ ζῶντος, οὐκ ἐν πλαξὶν 


3known and read ‘by all men, manifestly declared to be ‘an 
epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not with ink 


but with the Spirit of the 


tures (e. g. in ii. 14,15). The 
usual writing materials for let- 
ters at this time were (see 2 John 
12) papyrus and ink, to which 
accordingly the allusion is made 
in the words ob µέλανι. Compare 
the Rabbinical proverb, ‘A boy 
learning is like ink on new parch- 
ment; an old man learning is like 
ink on old parchment.’ (Schatt- 
gen, ad loc.) But the expression 
“by the Spirit of the living God,’ 
seems to have awakened the 
thought of ‘the finger of God’ 
which wrote the Ten Command- 
ments on two tables in the wil- 
derness. Hence seems to be de- 
rived the mixture of two incon- 
gruous images—ink (which would 
not apply to stone) and tables of 
stone (which, strictly speaking, 
were not employed for epistles). 
For the association of the two 
expressions ‘ Spirit’ and ‘finger’ 
of God, compare Matt. xii. 28, 
“Tlf I by the Spirit of God,’ with 
Luke xi. 20, ‘If I with the jinger 
of God cast ont devils.’ 
διακονηθεῖσα ve’ ἡμῶν may be 
either: (1) ‘You are α letter 
dictated by Christ through me 
as an amanuensis,’ still keeping 
up the figure in verse 2 of the 
Corinthians themselves being the 
Epistle; or (2) ‘You have in 
your hearts a letter of Christ (i.e. 
His commands) brought to you 
by me,’ passing on to the effects 
of their conversion as described 
in verse 8. For the stress laid 
on the fruits of his preaching as 


living God, not in tables of 


the proof of his apostolical au- 
thority, comp. 1 Cor. ix. 2, 3; 
‘the seal of mine apostleship 
are ye in the Lord. Mine an- 
swer to them that examine me 
is this.’ 

The contrast of the law of the 
living Spirit in the human heart, 
and of the letter of the Law on 
stone, is suggested by the often 
quoted ο in Jer. xxxi. 83, 
to which he himself refers in vi. 
16. The metaphor of ‘the tables 
of the heart’ may have been de- 
rived from the recollection of the 
phrase in Prov. iii. 8, vii. 3 
(though not in LXX.), and the 
contrast of the heart of stone and 
the heart of flesh, in Ezek. xi. 
19, xxxvi. 26. 

πλαξὶν καρδίαις σαρκίναις, ‘ ta- 
bles which are hearts of flesh.’ 

In the preceding image of ‘the 
Epistle,’ two ideas are brought 
out: first, the inward, as oposed 
to the outward testimony of the 
Apostle; secondly, its openness 
and simplicity, as opposed to con- 
cealment and obscurity. Each 
of these in turn suggests a fur- 
ther comparison of the mode, 
with the subject, of his teaching, 
analogous to the transition in i. 
18—20, from the assertion of his 
personal firmness and decision to 
the firmness and immutability of 
Christ. In each case he starts 
with a resumption of the argu- 
ment as it was left in ii. 17, 
‘Who is sufficient to sustain the 
Apostolical responsibilities? As- 
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λιθίναις GAN ἐν πλαξὶν “Kapdiats σαρκίναις. 
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P ; 
TEMOU- 


θησιν δὲ τοιαύτην ἔχομεν διὰ τοῦ χριστοῦ πρὸς τὸν θεόν. 
δοῦχ ὅτι ἱκανοί ἐσμεν Ὀλογίζεσθαί τι ad ἑαυτῶν ὡς ἐξ 


5 καρδίας. 


ν ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτῶν λογίσασθαί τι. 


astone but in fleshy tables of the heart. "Now such ‘confi- | 
ὅ ἆοποῬ have we through Christ to God-ward. Not that we are 
sufficient ‘to think anything of ourselves as "from ourselves, 


sisted by the consciousness of 
your support and sympathy, I 
feel that Iam.’ This is the feel- 
ing expressed in verse 4 (‘such 
is our confidence’), and again in 
verse 12 (‘ having such a hope’). 
But in each case this personal 
feeling is absorbed into the gene- 
ral contemplation of the nature of 
his service; in the first instance, 
into the consideration of the glory 
and life of the Gospel as op- 
posed to the dimness and death 
of the Law; in the second, into 
the consideration of the openness 
and freedom of the Gospel, as 
opposed to the obscurity and 
mystery of the Law. Thus the 
Apostle not only delineates the 
general character of Christianity 
(as is his wont) in reference to 
an incidental and personal cir- 
cumstance, but this delineation 
is set forth in an express contrast 
to the Law, and he, for the first 
time, introduces into this Epistle 
a polemical element unknown to 
the First, but found in the Epi- 
stles to the Romans and Galatians. 
Even in ordinary writings, when 
the author throws himself into a 
hostile attitude, we look round to 
see what enemy he is menacing ; 
much more in the Apostolical 
Epistles, where almost every truth 
is elicited by some directly prac- 
tical object. The concluding 
portion of the Epistle reveals to 
us the connexion of ideas in the 
present case. The same insinua- 


tions which are indirectly glanced 
at here, in ii. 17, iii. 1, 2, are, in 
x. 1—18, xi. 5—15, openly at- 
tacked, and the party from whom 
they proceeded are expressly de- 
clared to belong to the Jewish 
Christians, xi. 22. ; 
in the interval be- ο. 
tween the First and judairors, 
Second Epistles the 
Judaizing party had grown to 
such a height as to assail the 
Apostle in the stronghold of his 
influence, it is not surprising that 
their image should be constantly 
before him, and that, in repelling 
their charges his sense of the 
greatness of his mission should 
be enhanced by a consciousness 
of its superiority to the ancient 
and decaying system to which 
they were still enslaved. 

τοιαύτη», i. e. ‘such as is in- 
spired by your testimony, and 
such as I have expressed in ii.* 
16, 17. 

διὰ τοῦ χριστοῦ, ‘my confidence 
is entirely through Christ;’ a 
correction of any assertion of 
his own independent power. 

πρὸς τὸν 9εό», ‘a confidence 
‘which will stand the test of 
God’s trial,’ as in Rom. iv. 2, v. 1. 

5. οὐχ ὅτι ἱκανοί éoper. The 
connexion is through the implied 
meaning of πεποίθησι», i. e. ‘ con- 
fidence that I have the suf- 
ficiency spoken of in ii. 165) 
and the repetition of the word 
here proves the identity of this 
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λαὐτῶν, ἀλλ ἡ ἱκανότης ἡμῶν ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ, ὃς καὶ 
ἱκάνωσεν ἡμᾶς διακόνους καινῆς. διαθήκης, οὗ γράμματος 


® ἑαυτῶ». 


6 but our sufficiency is from God, who also "made us “gufficient 
ministers of "a new ‘covenant, not of ‘a letter but of ‘a 


train of thought with that on 
which he then entered. ‘Not 
that my sufficiency of which I 
am confident, is my own,’ &c. 

οὐχ ὅτι, the usual phrase for 
οὐκ ἐρῶ ὅτι, as in 1. 24. 

λογίζεσθαί ret, ‘to judge or 
conclude anything out of our own 
sufficiency.’ Compare the pa- 
rallel of x. 7 (where it 
occurs with ἀφ ἑαυτοῦ), and xii. 
6; and for the general sense 
comp. 1 Cor. iv. 1—4 (where the 
word also occurs), ‘Yet am I 
not hereby justified.’ 

ἀφ ἑαυτῶ», ‘from our own 
resources.’ 

ὡς ἐξ αὐτῶν, ‘with the confi- 
dence that it is from our own 
hearts ;’ opposed to ἐκ τοῦ Yeoi, 
and also for the sake of accumu- 
lating phrases, as in Ἡ. 17. 

6. ὃς cai,=qui idem, ‘ the same 
God who’ (with reference to 
ἱκανοί immediately preceding) 
‘made us sufficient to be’ δια- 
κόνους, 88 in the common Greek 
phrase παιδεύειν σοφόν (‘to edu- 
cate so as to make wise’), τύπτειν 
νεκρό» (‘to strike so as to kill’). 
The word διάκονος, ‘servant,’ 
or ‘instrument,’ refers back to 
διακονηθεῖσα in verse 3. 

καινῆς διαθήκης, ‘not of an old 
and worn-out covenant; but of 
: α new covenant, in- 
ο stinct with youthfulness 
7 and energy ;’ and then 
this newness leads him back to 
the image of the living Epistle 
of the Corinthian Church, and 
the dead : letter of the Mosaic 


Law, as set forth in verse 3 — 
‘a new covenant, which con- 
sists not in a writing like the 
Law, which could do nothing 
but pronounce the sentence of 
death on those who disobeyed 
it: but in a Spirit which, ac- 
cording to the very nature of 
spirit, which is the principle of 
animation, breathes life and vi- 
gour into the soul.’ For the 
words ‘new covenant’ (καινὴ 
διαθήκη), see 1 Cor. xi. 25, ‘The 
new covenant in my blood;’ 
from which expression of our 
Lord they are probably de- 
rived. 

Observe the omission of the ar- 
ticle before διαθήκης, γράμματος, 
πνεύματος. 

The connexion of the ideas 
of ‘life’ and ‘spiri ene 
as expressed in the words Sah 
ζωοποιεῖ and πνεῦμα is ob- ° 
vious, and is to be found in John 
vi. 68, ‘the words that I speak 
... they are spirit and life.’ 1 


Cor. xv. 45, a ‘ quickening (ζωο- 


ποιοῦν) spirit. Rom. viii. -11, 
‘He shall quicken your mortal 
bodies by his Spirit.’ Gal. vi. 8, 
‘He that soweth to the Spirit 
Bhall of the Spirit reap life.’ 
But the connexion between the 
ideas of ‘ death’ and the ‘ letter’ 
is less clear. In most of the pre- 
vious passages just quoted, the 
‘Spirit’ is opposed, not to ‘the 
letter,’ but to ‘the flesh;’ and 
though we now frequently con- 
trast ‘the letter’ and the ‘spi- 


πε yet it is this very passage 
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SECOND EPISTLE : 


CHAP. HI. 7—i2. 


ἀλλὰ πνεύματος τὸ γὰρ γράμμα "ἀποκταίνε, τὸ δὲ 
πνεῦμα ζωοποιεῖ. ‘ei δὲ ἡ διακονία τοῦ θανάτου ἐν "γράμ- 


® ἀποκτείνει. 


> γράµµασι», 


spirit: for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 
7 But if the ministration of death engraven in the letter on’ 


which has made that contrast 
familiar to us. 
In the first place, by γράμμα, 
‘ the letter,’ is meant the 
Letter sacred books of the Old 
Spirit, Test. as appears from the 
general use of the cognate 
word, γραφή, ‘the Scripture,’ 
of the derived word γραμματεύς 
(‘scribe' or ‘interpreter of 
the sacred books’), and of the 
word γράµµα itself (in the plu- 
ral). ‘The writings (τοῖς ypdp- 
pact) of Moses,’ John v. 47; 
‘the sacred writings’ (ra ἵερα 
γράμματα), 2 Tim. iii. 15; Jo- 
seph. Ant. X. x. 4. These ex- 
pressions, though occurring in 
the LXX., are never there used 
for the sacred books. Probably, 
the nomenclature at this time 
arose from the fact, that to the 
Jews the Old Testament stood 
in the relation of ‘kterature’ 
generally,’ and hence was called 
by the name which the Greeks 
applied to their own literature. 
(Compare the use of ypappara 
in this general sense, John vii. 
15; Acts xxvi. 24.) And the 
expression would be still further 
fixed by the increasing atten- 
tion of the Jews to the actual 
writing of the words and let- 
ters of the sacred books as dis- 
tinguished from their contents. 
Hence the Apostle brings out 
to the surface of the word the 
meaning which thus lay latent 
within it; and hence his use of 
it (wherever it occurs in the 
singular number), not simply for 
the Hebrew Scriptures, but (in 


a bad sense) for the mere out- 
ward book or ordinance, as con- 
trasted with the living power of 
the Gospel. ‘Circumcision in 
spirit and not in letter’ (Rom. ii. 
27-29). ‘The oldness of the 
letter and. newness of the spirit’ 
(Rom. vii. 6). 

Having so used the word, he 
ascribes to it, as to the Law, the 
introduction of death into the 
world through sin, without the 
power of alleviating or averting 
it. See Rom, v. 12, vii. 9, viil. 
2,3; 1 Cor. xv. 56; Gal. iii. 10, 
21. And so here the living tes- 
timony borne to his authority in 
the Corinthian Church suggests 
strongly the contrast of the 
dreary death-like atmosphere 
which surrounded the old graven 
characters on which his oppo- 
nents rested their claims. 

The thought of the tables of 
stone carries the Apostle more 
fully into the Mosaic account of 
their descent from Sinai; and he 
argues from the glory which (as 
described in Exod. xxxiv.) then 
environed them, that Ais mission 
must be mare glorious still, All 
the words—rot Javdrov, ἐν γράµ- 
part, évrerynwpivyg, λέθοις---8Γθ 
meant to express the inferiority 
of the Mosaic covenant, ‘ bringing 
not life but death,—carved me- 
chanically, in precise characters, 
on hard stones.’ With the same 
view, τὴν καταργουµένην is added 
at the end of the sentence, to 
leave this as the final and em- 
phatic expression. 

7. The Received Text, with 
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pare ἑντετυπωμένη "λίθοις ἐγενήθη ἐν δόξῃ, ὥστε μὴ 
δύνασθαι ἀτενίσαι τοὺς υἱοὺς ᾿Ἱσραὴλ eis τὸ πρόσωπον 
ΦΜωυσέως διὰ τὴν δόξαν τοῦ προσώπου αὐτοῦ τὴν κα- 
ταργουµένην, tras οὐχὶ μᾶλλον ἡ διακονία τοῦ πνεύματος 
ἔσται ἐν δόξῃ; %et yap "τῇ διακονίᾳ τῆς κατακρίσεως 
δόξα, πολλῷ μᾶλλον περισσεύει ἡ διακονία τῆς δικαιο- - 
σύνης "δόξῃ. "καὶ γὰρ “ov δεδόξασται τὸ δεδοξασµένον 
ἐν τούτῳ τῷ µέρει, 'εἴνεκεν τῆς ὑπερβαλλούσης δόξης. 
1 εἰ γὰρ τὸ καταργούµενον διὰ δόξης, πολλφ μᾶλλον τὸ 


µένον ἐν δόξῃ. 1" έχοντες οὖν τοιαύτην ἐλπίδα πολλῇ παρ- 
® Add ἐν, > Mao dws. * § διακονία. 
ὁ Add ἐν. 9 οὐδὲ Sed, «ἔνεκεν. 

stones was ‘made in glory’, so that the children of 


Israel "were not able to look’ stedfastly ‘on the face of Moses 
for the glory of his ‘face (which glory was to ‘vanish 
saway ), how shall not the ministration of the spirit be 
grather "in glory’? For if the ministration of condemnation 
Fhave glory, much more doth the ministration of righteous- 
1oness Tabound in glory. For even that which "has been’ 
made glorious "has had no glory in this respect, by reason 
tlof the glory that excelleth, For if that which "vanisheth 
away was ‘in glory’, much more that which remaineth is ‘in 
i2glory’. *Having then’ such hope, we use great plainness of 


A.C. D’. E. J. K. and almost all 
the Versions, reads ἐν γράµµασι», 
Lachmann, with B. Ὀἳ, F. G., ἐν 
γράµµατι. The first would refer 
to the actual letters; the second, 
to the general fact of the writing. 

ἐγενήθη, ‘came into exist- 
ence.’ 

9. τῆς xaraxploewe and τῆς ὃι- 
καιοσύνης are here opposed, as 
Savdrov and πνεύματος in verses 
7, 8. For this use of δικαιοσύνη 
see 1 Cor, 1. 30. : 

10. This use of the 
perfect δεδόξασται and δεδαξασµέ- 
ον is from Exod. xxxiv. 29, 3d 

ἐν τούτῳ τῷ pépet, ‘in this in- 
stance of Moses.’ Compare ix. 
3. The neuter gender gives to 
the sentence the turn of an ab- 
stract propouition-—‘ In this par- 


ticular instance was fulfilled the 
general rule, that a greater glory 
throws a lesser glory into the 
shade.’ 

11. τὸ καταργούµενον is con- 
tinued in thought from τὴν καταρ- 
γουµένη» 18 verse 7. 

διὰ δόξης, ‘in 9 state of glory.’ 
For this variation of ἐν and διά, 
compare ἐκ and διά, Rom, iii. 90, 
διά and έν, Rom. v. 10. 

12. He now once more resumes 


the subject of his direct inter- 


course with the Corinthians. 
‘Having such a hope’ is the re- 
petition of the words in verse 4, 
‘we have such _ confidence’ 
(xexolOnew δὲ τοιαύτην ἔχομεν) ; 
but by the intervening vision of 
the glory of his work, what was 
there ‘confidence’ is here filled 


-out into ‘ hope.’ 


392 SECOND EPISTLE: 


ρησίᾳ 


CHAP. UI. 19, 14. 


ώμεθα, Ἰδκαὶ οὗ καθάπερ "Μωυσῆς ἐτίθει κά- 


λυμμα emt τὸ πρόσωπον αὐτοῦ πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἀτενίσαυ 
3 ~ 
τοὺς υἱοὺς ᾿]σραὴλ eis τὸ τέλος τοῦ καταργουµένου. 


. Μωσῆς, 


> ἑαυτοῦ. 


isspeech, and not as Moses put a veil ‘upon his face, that 
the children of Israel could not stedfastly look to the end 


πολλῇ παῤῥησίᾳ χρώμεθα, ‘ we 
speak openly, and plainly, and 
confidently,’ in opposition to the 
insincerity with which he was 
charged by his opponents, and 
with which they are charged by 
him, ii. 17. As before in 5—11, 
the life and spirituality, so here 
the openness of the Apostleship 
is ee with the darkness 
of the Law. The imagery of 
_ Moses descending from the Mount 
is still continued; but, whereas 
the previous contrast was be- 
tween the tables of stone and the 
living words of the Spirit, the 
contrast here is between the veil 
of Moses and the unveiled face 
of the Apostle. 

The whole transaction in 
The veil of Exod. xxxiv. 83, 34, 
M is allegorized. From the 

literal story he passes 
to that which the story is con- 
ceived to represent, viz., the con- 
cealment of the transitory cha- 
racter of the Mosaic Law. For 
this kind of allegorizing, compare 
‘Gal. iv. 25; 1 Cor. x. 2—4. Here, 
as in Gal. iv. 21, 31, he regards 
the Jewish people of his own 
time as completely separate from 
himself and from Christians. 

18. καὶ οὗ, i.e. τίθεµεν κάλυμμα 
ἐπὶ τὸ πρόσωπο» ἡμῶν. 

πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἁτενίσαι, κ. τ. X. 
The most natural view of the 
passage in Exod. xxxiv. 830—36, 
is that which represents the veil 
as worn by Moses during his 


speech to the people, in order to 


hide the glory of his counte- 
nance. In this sense the English 
version inserts the word ‘till’ 
in verse 38, and other versions 
understand 1] in a pluperfect 
sense—‘ he had put on the veil.’ 
But the Hebrew words of 
Exod. xxxiv. 33, most The LXX. 
readily agree with the version of 
LXX. and Vulgate the veil of 
versions: καὶ ἐπειδὴ Moses. 
κατέπαυσε λαλῶν ... ἐπέθηκεν 
ἐπὶ τὸ πρόσωπο» αὐτοῦ κάλυμμα. 
‘Impletisque sermonibus posuit 
velamen sw faciem suam.’ 
‘And when he had made an end 
of speaking with them, he put a 


veil on his face.’ With this . 


Exod. xxxiv. 84, 35, as 
translated both by the LXX. and 
by modern versions, which imply 
that the veil was not put on till 
the close of his speaking with 
the people, when he resumed it 
until the moment of his again re- 
turning to the Divine presence ; 
the Vulgate, however, giving 
another version, founded appa- 
rently on a different reading 
(DANK for 18, ‘with them,’ for 
‘with him’) ‘sed operiebat ille 
rursus faciem suam, δὲ quando lo- 
quebatur ad ¢os.’ 

Whether or not the LXX. be 
& correct reading of the exact 
words of the original, the close 
resemblance of the words in 
verses 10 and 16 to the LXX. of 
Exod. xxxiv. 80, 84, leaves but 
little doubt that this was the ver- 
sion which furnished the basis 
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ἄχρι γὰρ τῆς 


σήμερον ἡμέρας τὸ αὐτὸ κάλυμμα ἐπὶ τῇ ἀναγνώσει τῆς 


© Omit ἡμέρα», 


i4of that which "was vanishi 


away. But their thoughts 


were ‘hardened. For until this "very day the same veil re- 
maineth ° in the read ng of the old "covenant, ‘since its 


of the Apostle’s allegory. The 
meaning of that version must be, 
that the veil was put on, not to 
conceal the glory, but to conceal 


the fact that the glory vanished 
away, as soon as he had ceased 
to speak to them; being re- 


kindled by the light of the Di- 
vine presence, but again fading 
away when he had ceased to 
speak the Divine message. To 
this sense of the transitory cha- 
racter of the glory the frequent 
repetition of the word καταργού- 
µενος refers, in verses 7, 11, 12, 
18, 14. With this also will best 
agree the explanation of the 
words πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἀτενίσαι τοὺς 
νὶοὺς Ἰσραὴλ εἷς ro τέλος τοῦ κα- 
ταργουµένον. Ifthe Apostle is 
supposed to adopt what is now 
the usual mode of regarding the 
transaction in Exod. xxxiv., then 
the sense of these words must be 
‘in order that the sons of Israel 
might not gaze on the end of 
that which is passing away, i. . 
on Christ as the fulfilment of the 
Mosaic Law.’ But, in that case, 
he ascribes directly to Moses an 
intention which only could be 
conceived as existing in the order 
of Providence, and also abruptly 
introduces the antitype into the 

. If, however, it be taken 
according to the LXX. version, 
then the sense will be: ‘We 
put no veil on our teaching, as 
Moses did on the glory of his 
countenance; we have no fear 


as he had, that our glory will 
pass away.’ In this manner, τὸ 
τέλος obtains its natural meaning 
of ‘destruction,’ which alone 
suits it when thus connected 
with τοῦ καγαργουµένου, though 
the sense of ‘completion’ may 
be appropriate in other passages 
where, as in Rom. x. 4, the in- 
stitutions or words have direct 
reference to the objects which 
they are designed to fulfil, 

14, The thought of the veil, 
which prevented the people from 
recognising the perishable cha- 
racter of the glory of Moses, 
throws him back on the thought 
that this veil still continues on 
their hearts, so as to prevent 
their recognition of the perish- 
able character of the Law, which 
not only was represented in the 
person of Moses, but derived from 
him its usual title (as in Acts 
xv. 21). And this metaphor was 


rendered still more appropriate 


by the fact that in the syna- 
gogues the Jews prayed and read 
with veils upon their heads—the 
Tallith, or four-cornered white 
scarf, still seen in the Jewish 
and Samaritan worship. (See 
Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, 
vol. i. p. 185.) 

A similar idea may have been 
present to the Evangelist’s mind 
in recording the rending of the 
curtain of the Temple (Matt. 
xxvii. 51). 

ἀλλά, ‘nay, so true is this, 
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id 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. ITI. 16—1?. 


παλαιᾶς διαθήκης μένει, μὴ ἀνακαλυπτόμενον * ὅτι ἐν χρι- 


στῷ καταργεῖται, GAN’ ἕως σήμερον, 


ο. ἂν ἀναγιώ- 


σκηται Μωνυσῆς, κάλυµµα ἐπὶ τὴν καρ ίαν αὐτῶν κεῖται. 


Ἰθηνίκα δ ἂν 


.ὔ 1. 


ἐπιστρέψῃ πρὸς κύριον, περιαιρεῖται τὸ 


> ἠνίκα ἀναγιρώσκεται Μωσῆς, 


15 vanishing away in Christ is not unveiled to them’, but unto 
this day, whenever Moses is read, ‘a veil ‘lies upon their heart. 
16: But whenever he’ shall turn to the Lord, * He taketh away’ 


that, not their eyes, but a 
thoughts, were hardened and 
dulled’ (ἐπωρώθη): see iv. 4. 

τῆς παλαιᾶς διαθήκης. Nothing 
more strongly expresses the Apo- 
stle’s conviction of the extinc- 
tion of the Jewish syetem than 
this expression of the ‘Old 
Covenant,’ applied to the Jewish 
Scriptures within thirty years 
after the Crucifixion. 

μὴ ἀνακαλνπτόμενον ὅτι ἓν 
χριστῷφ καταργεῖται: ‘the faet 
not being to them unveiled that 
the Old Covenant is done away 
in Christ.’ The word dracadv- 
πτόµεγον may possibly agree with 
κάλυμμα, but it must be taken as 
8 nominative absolute. ἡ παλαία 
διαθήκη is the nominative to κα- 
ταργεῖται, corresponding with the 
previous verse, where 16 is not 
the veil, but the glory, which is 
described aa being ‘ done away.’ 

15. ἀλλ) ἕως σήµερο», κ. 7, λ. 
This is a resumption and further 
explanation of ἀλλ' ἐπωρώθνρ in 
verse 14, 

16. This verse is based on the 
LXX. of Exod. xxxiv. 34: ἠνίκα 
ὃ ἂν εἰσεπαρεύετο Μωνσῆς ἔναντι 
Κυρίου λαλεῖν αὐτῷ, περηρεῖτρ τὸ 
κάλυµµα ἕως τοῦ ἐκπαρεφεσθαι. 

ἡνίκα, ‘whenever, is used 

here alone in the New 
iwhen he Test, being (like δεδό- 
ee ka aod δυξασμένον 
the Lord.’ σται ε 4 

in verse 10) taken from 
Exod. xxxiy. 94. 


The nominative to ἐπιστρέψῃ 
must be ‘Mosea’ Νο other 
nominative case will answer the 
purpose, ‘Israel’ being too re- 
mote, and ἡ καρδία (‘the heart’) 
not sufficiently prominent; and 
such a nominative is required 
for περιαιρεῖγαι, which, when 
compared with xepippeire in Exod. 
xxxiv. 94, must be (not ‘is stript 
off, but) ‘strips off.’ In Acts 
xxvii. 20, xepeppeiro is indeed 
used passtvely, and instances to 
the same effect may be found in 
classical writers; but in the 
LXX, amidst numerous instances 
of the active sense mostly, as 
here, with regard to dress, in- 
stances of its passive sense are 
very rare. Each clause, begin- 
ning with ἡνίκα, will then cor- 
respond, and the parallel with 
Exod. xxxiv. 34 will be pre- 
served, Moses is thus taken for 
the representative, not only of 


the Old Covenant, but also of 


the people of Israel, as the Apo- 
stle in the next verse identifies 
himself with all Christians, and 
as in ili. 23 he had spoken of the 
Epistle of Christ, as written in- 
differently on his. heart or on 
theira | 

The passage turns on the 
double meaning of the word Κύ- 
ριον (‘the Lord’), which in 
Exod. xxxiv, 34 is used for 
Jehovah, and here, as usual, for 
Christ. ‘When Moses in the 
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“κάλυμμα, “6 δὲ κύριο τὸ πνεῦμά ἐστιν) οὗ δὲ τὸ 


17119 veil. Now the Lord is ‘the Spirit: and where the 


person of his people turns again 
to Him who is our Lord now, 
as he went of old time to Him 
who was their Lord in Sinai, 
then he strips off the veil from 
his face, and from their hearts, 
and then the perishable nature 
of the Law will be made ma- 
nifest in the full blaze of the 
Divine glory.’ Comp. Ps. lxxx. 
19 (Ixxix. 20, LXX.), Κύριε... 
ἐκίστρεψον ἡμᾶς καὶ ἐπίφανον τὸ 
πρύσωπόν σον καὶ σωθησόμεθα. 
Compare Acts ix. 35; 1 Thess. 
i. 9, where ἐπιστρέψῃ is used for 
conversion to Christianity. 

17. «Ο δὲ κύριος τὸ π»εὔμα ἐστιν. 
The allegory which has hitherto 
been confined to Moses and the 
veil, is now carried a step higher, 
‘When I of Israel turning 
to the Lord, I speak of their 
turning from the letter to the 
Spirit which is behind the letter, 
even as Moses turned to the Lord 
on Mount Sinai behind the Law 
and the veil.’ Compare for the 
form of » ‘The passover 
the Christ,’ 1 Cor. v. 7; ‘The 
rock (ἡ πέτρα) was Christ,’ 1 
Cor. x. 4. ‘The Lord of the 
old dispensation, whom Moses 
saw on Sinai, is, in the new dis- 
pensation, the Spirit. 

οὗ δὲ τὸ πνεῦμα κυρίον, ἔλευ- 
θερία. This is to explain why 
the veil is taken off, on turning 
to the Lord. ‘If by “‘ the Lord” 
is meant “ the Spirit,” that Spirit 
being the Spirit of “the Lord” 
in the Christian sense of the 
word, i.e. “of Christ,” then we 
have the best assurance that the 
result must be freedom,—free- 
dom from all obstacles inter- 
vening between us and God,— 
the glorious freedom of the sons 


of God (Rom. viii. 21); the free- 
dom wherewith “ Christ has made 
us free” from the Law and its 
consequences’ (Gal. v. 1, 13). 
The connexion between the Spi- 
rit and freedom lies partly in the 
general sense of liberty which 
pervades the word Spirit, both 
in ita etymological and in its de- 
rived signification, τὸ πγνεῦμα 
ὅπον Φέλει πνεῖ (John iii. 8); τὸ 
πνεῦμα διαιροῦν . . - καθὼς [2ούλε- 
ται (1 Cor. xii. 11); partly in the 
particular sense in which ‘the 
Spirit’ is throughout these chap- 
ters opposed to ‘the letter,’ as 
the source of life, and energy, 
and liberty. And the analogous 
stress laid upon the veil in 1 Cor. 
xi. 4-16, would lead one to ima- 
gine that here, also, the thought 
of ‘freedom’ was in part sug- 
gested by the removal of the re- 
straint or burden of the veil: in 
part by the fear which made the 
Israelites shrink from looking on 
the face of Moses, unveiled, Exod. 
xxxiv. 30 (ἐφοθήθησαν ἐγγίσαι 
aur). Compare Gal. iv. 4, 5, 6: 
‘God sent forth His Son... to 
redeem them that were under tlie 
Law ... God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of His Son into your 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father. 
And still more nearly, Rom. viii. 
15: ‘Ye have not received -the 
spirit of bondage again to fear; 
but ye have received the Spirit 
of adoption, whereby we ory, 
Abba, Father.’ 

18. We at last reach the climax 
which should naturally have fol- 
lowed immediately upon the un- 
finished sentence at the begin- 
ning of the comparison in verse 
12; but which, by the inter- 
vening digressions, is now di- 
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πνεῦμα κυρίου, "ἐλευθερία. 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. III. 18. 


Ἱδημεῖς δὲ πάντες avaKeKka- 


® Add ἐκεῖ. 


is Spirit of the Lord is, ™ is liberty. 


lated to enlarged proportions, 
such as the additional conflux of 
images required. 

ἡμεῖς δὲ πάντες. As Moses had 
‘We all,’ im the previous verses 
’ ‘been made the repre- 
sentative of the whole people of 
the Jews, so in the parallel to 
him, the Apostle places not 
merely himself, but all believers ; 
the word ‘all’ (πάντες) being 
inserted with emphasis, because 
the plural jfyeic alone would, 
according to the frequent use of 
this Epistle, only indicate him- 
self. 

avakxexcaduppivy προσώπφ. ‘We 


aes all,’ he proceeds to say, 
unveiled Whether Apostles ος 
face’ | not, you who are written 


upon my heart, as well 
as I who wrote the word of 
Christ on your hearta, stand out 
before the world, not like Moses 
with a veil to conceal the fading 
away of our glory, but with our 
countenances open and unveiled 
before God, and open also and 
unveiled before the world: for all 
to see.’ 
τὴν δόξαν κυρίου, ‘the glory 
of Christ is to us what 
απο the glory of God was 
Lord.’ to Moses.’ Here, again, 
by the double sense of 
the phrase ‘the Lord,’ the vision 
of the ‘ glory’ of God (ἡ δόξα pov), 
to Moses in Ex. xxxiii. 19—22, 
immediately before the story of 
the veil in xxxiv. 30, 34, is trans- 
ferred to the vision of Christ en- 
joyed by all believers. By ‘the 
glory of Christ’ is meant the 
glory, the greatness, the Divine 


‘ The glory 


But we all with ‘un- 


excellence, above all, the truth, 
which made His life on earth 
‘the light of the world,’ the 
‘Light of light.’ Comp. iv. 4; 
and also John i. 14, 17, ‘we be- 
held His glory;’ John ii. 11, 
‘this did Jesus, and manifested 
forth His glory;’ John xvii. 5, 
‘glorify me with the glory which 
I had with Thee before the world 
was.’ 

κατυπτριζόµενοι. This word οὐ- 
curs nowhere besides 
either in the New Tes- ο. 
tament or the LXX. “*?"™ 
The sense of κατοπτρίζειν in the 
active is, ‘to show in a mirror.’ 
κατοπτρίζεσθαι in the middle is, 
therefore, properly, ‘to look at 
oneself in a mirror.’ (See Wet- 
stein ad loc.) This sense being 
plainly inapposite here, there 
remain two possible meanings, 
both of which the word would 
bear: (1) ‘beholding 
as in a wmoirror,’ or, 
‘showing to oneself in 
a mirror.’ Of this there 
is one example in Philo, Leg. 
Alleg. p. 107, where Moses, in 
a rhetorical: paraphrase of the 
speech in this very same Exod. 
xxxiii. 18, is represented as say- 
ing: μηδὲ ἐμφανισθείης, μηδὲ κα- 
τοπτρισαίµη» ἐν ἄλλῳ revi τὴν ony 
ἰδέαν ἢ ἐν σοὶ τῷ Sey. The sense 
would then be, ‘We with faces 
unveiled, as Moses when he went 
into the presence of God, behold 
the glory of Christ.’ But, though 
in itself the sense is admissible, 
the context is much against it. 


καγοπτριζόμενοι cannot be used of 


‘beholding’ simply, because in 
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Aupper@ προσώπῳ τὴν δόξαν κυρίου κατοπτριζόµενοι, 


veiled face ‘reflecting as in a‘mirror the glory of the Lord, 


that case the Apostle must have 
used the word arevifw, as already 
twice before, in verses 7, 138. 
Nor would the image of the 
mirror, if we consider the stress 
laid upon if in 1 Cor. xiii, 12, 
be altogether merged here. And 
if it were thus taken to mean 
‘beholding not face to face, but 
in a mirror,’ it runs counter to 
the general spirit of the passage, 
which is intended to express, not 
a distant, but an intimate rela- 
tion with God, more intimate 
even than the vision of Moses; 
to which, as an exhibition only 
of the outward attributes of God 
(Exod. xxxili, 19, 20, xxxiv. 
6, 7), this word might, as by 
Philo, be not improperly applied. 
Christ is spoken of as the ‘image’ 
or ‘likeness’ (εἰκών, iv, 4; Col. 
i. 15), ‘the effulgence’ (axav- 
yaopa, Heb. i. 8); *but still in 


Him we see all the Divine per- . 


fections, ‘we beheld (ἐθεασάμεθα) 
His glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father,’ 
John i. 14. Still less would 
there ‘be any such distinction 
drawn in this passage, where 
Christ and God are studiously 
blended in one under the common 
name of κύριος (‘ the Lord’). 
We come, therefore, to the 
pense (2) of ‘ reflecting 
σα as in a mirror.’ It is 
> just possible that both 
rier meanings might be 
combined by an allusion to the 
bright metal mirrors then in use, 
so as to render it ‘ beholdtng 
the glory, as we look at a hght 
in a bright mirror of brass or 
silver, which, as we look, is re- 
flected back on our faces.’ But 


this is far-fetched, and though 
there is no actual instance of the 
sense of ‘reflecting,’ yet the fact 
that a Greek writer like Chry- 
sostom understood it here in that 
sense, shows that there was in 
his time nothing in the usage of 
the word to make it impossible. 
And this sense is undoubtedly the 
one most agreeable to the context. 
The point of contrast between 
the Christian dispensation as re- 
presented in himself and the Jew- 
ish dispensation as represented in 
Moses or his opponents, is not s0 
much the greater clearness of 
knowledge as the greater open- 
ness of dealing and teaching ex- 
hibited by Christians. The veil 
is described as concealing not 
the light, but the evanescence of 
the light; and, in like . manner, 
the removal of the veil is de- 
scribed as disclosing not higher 
revelations, but greater liberty. 
Christians ‘having, like Moses, 
received in their lives the re- 
flected glory of the Divine pre- 
sence, as Moses received it on 
his countenance, are unlike Moses 
in that they have no fear, such 
as his, of its vanishing away, but 
are confident of its continuing to 
shine in them with increasing 
lustre. In this confidence they 
present themselves without veil 
or disguise, inviting instead of 
deprecating inquiry, with no- 
thing to hold back or conceal 
from the eager gaze of the most 
suspicious or the most curious.’ 
For the general view that the 
Christian’s life is the reflex of 
the glory of Christ and of God, 
compare 1 Cor. xi. 7: ‘The man 
ought not to veil (xaracadiwrecy) 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. IIL 18—lV. 1. 


τὴν αὐτὴν εἰκόνα μεταμορφούμεθα ἀπὸ δόξης eis δόξα», 


are changed into the same image from glory to glory, as by 


the * Lord the Spirit’. 


his head, forasmuch as he is the 
image and glory of God’ (where 
there is the same thought of the 
veil): and also the verses imme- 
diately following the present pas- 
sage, in iv. 4, 6, where all the 
expressions imply (not the con- 
templation of the Divine glory 
by man, so much as) the influx 
of the Divine glory into the heart 
of man. 
τὴν αὐτὴν εἰκόνα μεταμορφού- 
µεθα. The lustre οί 
‘Trans- the Christian light will 
formed (unlike that of Moses) 
into His i 
likeness.’ 1160/8889 father than 
" diminish, ‘We are 
transfigured,’ i. e. (as is implied 
by the present tense) ‘we are 
continually undergoing a trans- 
formation in the same likeness 
as that which we reflect,’ i. e. 
‘the likeness of Christ.’ Com- 
pare συµµόρφους τῆς εἰκόνος τοῦ 
viov αὐτοῦ, Rom. viii. 29; ‘As 
we have borne the image (εἰκόνα) 
of the earthy, we ehall also bear 
the image of the heavenly,’ 1 
Cor. xv. 49. The words with 
which Dr. Arnold closed his last 
lecture on the New Testament 
‘ were, In commenting on the ρα» 
rallel passage, 1 John iii. 2: ‘We 
know that when he shall appear, 
we Bhall be like him; for we shall 
see him as he is.’ ‘ Yes,’ he added 
with marked fervency, ‘ the mere 
contemplation of Christ shall 
transform us into His likeness.’ 
(Arnold’s Life, p. 615.) The 
word μεταμορφυῦσθε is used in 
Rom. xii. 2, for ‘a transforma- 
tion,’ in the sense with which 
we are familiar from the ‘ Me- 
tamorphoses’ of Ovid; in this 


place it has the milder mean- 
ing which it bears in Matt. xvii. 
2, where it is used for the 
‘ Transfiguration.’ The ocon- 
struction seems to be perapop- 
φούμεθα Sore τὴν αὐτὴν airy 
εἰκόνα γενέσθαι. It might possi- 
bly, however, be rv αὐτήν, op- 
posed to warrec,—' we ail, how- 
ever various in character origi- 
nally, are transformed into the 
same character.’ ή 
ἀπὸ δόξης eic δόξαν. This is 
one of the numerous , pages 
expressions which are . : 
to be found in Se, "ery 
Paul to indicate, not 30 much a 
progression, as 2 completeness 
and entireness in the subject of 
which he is speaking. See note 
on if. 16, ἐκ Savdrov cig 3άνατον. 
‘The glory which is reflected 
ends not in ‘extinction, like that 
of Moses, but continues and con- 
tinues still as far as human 


thought can reach.’ ‘Our trans- 
formation begins and ends in 
glory.’ 


καθάκερ aro κυρίου πνεύματος. 
‘Our glory is not tran- «from the 
sitory, but perpetual, Lord the 
coming as it does from Spirit.’ 
the Lord the Spirit. ἀπο must 
here be ‘from,’ both because it 
has just before been used in that 
sense in ἀπὸ δόξης, and also, be- 
cause the word μεταμορφούμεθα 
suggests not so much the idea of 
an agent by whom the transfor- 
mation takes place, as the source 
from which the light proceeds. 
κυρίου πνεύματος is an expression 
so harsh and unusual, that any 
explanation of it must be equally 
so. But the identification c{ o 
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καθάπερ ἀπὸ κυρίον πνεύματος. IV. 1διὰ τοῦτο, ἔχοντες 
τὴν διακονίαν ταύτην Kalas ἠλεήθημεν, οὐκ * ἐγκακοῦμεν, 


® ἑκκακοῦμε», 


Iv. Therefore, "having this ministry as we ‘received mercy, 


κύριος with ro πνεῦμα, in verse 
17, and the omission of the article 
here, are in favour of considering 
it as, in a certain sense, a proper 
name framed for the occasion, to 
express the thought that, as He 
from whom the glory proceeds is 
the Spirit of life and freedom, 
‘therefore extinction and conceal- 
ment are henceforth impossible. 
This compound substantive (for 
such it seems to be) may be com- 
pared to such Hebrew phrases of 
the LXX. as κύριος Sede, Deut. 
iii. 24; κύριος βασιλεύς, Deut. ix. 
26; κύριος κύριος, Ps. cxl. 8; κὺ- 
pwc Σααώθ, 1 Sam. xv. 2. 

‘The new name, the new epi- 
thet by which the Lord must be 
known is Spirit.’ 

IV. 1. He now resumes the 
thread of the general argument, 
which he had twice taken up in 
iii. 4 and 12; but with the differ- 
ence that from the confidence 
which he possesses in the great- 
ness of his task, he now draws 
4 new conclusion, not ‘we use 
great plainneas of speech,’ as in 
11. 12, but ‘we faint not;’ a 
conclusion which, as it is more 
directly an answer to the original 
question, ‘who is sufficient for 
these things?’ in ii. 16, 80 is it 
the basis of the ensuing chapters, 
iv. 7—v. 10. But, with one of 
the inversions peculiar to this 
Epistle, he has hardly entered on 
this new topic before he drope it 
again. The charge of insincerity, 
which had occasioned the digres- 
sion, iii, 1—18, still lingers in 
his recollection, and accordingly 


he turns round upon it, as if to 
give it one parting blow before 
he finally dismisses it from his 
mind. Hence iv. 2—6 are still 
closely connected with iii. 1—18, 
whilst the new subject begun in 
verse 1 is not resumed till verse 
7, where it is expanded in all its 
parts, eo that the true apodosis 
or close of the sentence com- 
menced here does not occur till 
verse 16, where the same words 
are repeated: ‘ for this cause we 
Saint not.’ 

διὰ τοῦτο refers to the sub- 
stance of the preceding chapter, 
as involved in the words ἔχοντες 
τὴν διακονία» ταύτη». For a simi- 
lar construction compare Rom. 
i. 1. 

ἔχοντες τὴν διακονίαν ταύτην 
takes up the thread from ἔχοντες 
γοιαύτην ἐλπίδα in iii. 13. 

διακονία», ‘task’ or ‘ser- 
vice’ (referring to iii. 6—9); 
‘the service of the Spirit, the 
acting as the instrument of the 
Spirit,’ either as in iii. 8, like the 
scribe who writes its dictates on 
the heart, or, as in iii. 18, like 
Moses who reflects its glory on 
the countenance. 

καθὼς ἠλεήθημεν», to be taken 
with ἔχοντες κ. τ. λ. ‘ having this 
task, as we have been thought 
worthy of it.’ Compare 1 Cor. 
vil. 25, γνώμην δὲ δίδωμι, ὡς 
ἠλεημένος ὑπὸ κυρἰον πιστὸς εἶναι. 
F ἐγκακοῦμε», aie are weary, 

esponding, Luke xviii. 
1; al we 9. The word &reaxed. 
as regards the New Test occurs 
only in St. Paul and St. Luke. 
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SECOND EPISTLE : 


CHAP. IV. 2—4 e 


2G\\a ἀπειπάμεθα τὰ κρυπτὰ τῆς αἰσχύνης, μὴ περι- 
πατοῦντες ἐν πανουργίᾳ, μηδὲ δολοῦντες τὸν λόγον τοῦ 
θεοῦ, ἀλλὰ τῇ φανερώσει τῆς ἀληθείας "συνιστάντες 


- ® ourigTeorTes. 


awe famt not, but we ‘renounced the hidden things of 


*shame, not walking in craftiness, nor handlin 


the word of 


God deceitfully, but by ‘the manifestation of the truth com- 


2. ‘Supported by the con- 
sciousness of the greatness of 
our mission, we faint not; but, 
if so, it is because we trust that 
we come before you with clean 
hands and pure consciences; the 
openness of which I have just 
been speaking (iii. 1—18) is the 
secret of our strength.’ (Com- 
pare ii. 17; 1 Thess. ii. 3.) 

τὰ κρυπτὰ τῆς αἰσχύνης, ‘the 
hidden things of shame,’ i. e. 
‘the secrets of which men are 
ashamed to speak.’ The con- 
trast here would lead us to sup- 
pose that he is speaking of dis- 
honesty. Yet the words them- 
selves, especially when compared 
with ἐξ ἀκαθαρσίας in 1 Thess. ii. 
8, suggest the notion of sins of 
sensuality. (Compare Eph. v. 
12: τὰ κρυφῇ γενόµενα ix’ αὐτῶν 
αἰσχρόν ἐστι καὶ λέγειν.) If 80, 
it alludes to some practice of his 
opponents, or to some charge 
against himself, to us unknown, 
and receiving no light from the 
context. 

μὴ περιπατοῦντες év πανουργίᾳ 
Ξ- μὴ ἐκ πλάνης, 1 Thess. ii. 3. 

μὴ δολοῦντες τὸν λόγον τοῦ Seov 
Ἑεμὴ ἐκ dodov, in 1 Thess. ii. 8. 
See of καπηλεύοντες τὸν λόγον 
τοῦ Φεοῦ, li. 17. 

τῇ φανερώσει τῆς ἀληθείας. This 
‘manifestation of the truth’ ap- 
plies both to the Apostle’s con- 
duct (as in ii. 17) and teaching 
(as in iii. 12), and also to the 
conduct of his: converts (as in 


lil. 2, 3: ἀναγινωσκομένη ὑπὸ πἀν- 
των ἀνθρώπω». «φανερούμενοι ὅτι 
ἐστὲ ἐπιστολή, κ. τ. λ.). 

συνιστάντες ἑαντούς: i. 6, ‘ This 
is our true commendation,’ as in 
iii. 1. πρὸς πᾶσαν συνείδησιν ἀἂν- 
θρωπω» is nearly the same as πρὸς 
συνείδησιν πάντων ἀνθρώπω», the 
expression arising in order to 
bring out more strongly the feel- 
ing that in this, as in other parts 
of his conduct, he was ‘all things 
to all men.’ ‘We commend our- 
selves, not to this or that indi- 
vidual, but to al]. Some, indeed, 
there are, between whom and us 
there is a veil, as in the case of 
Moses and the Jewish people; 
but these are they to whom our 
mission is not a mission of life, 
but of death (as in ii. 16); the 
veil is not in my teaching, but 
on their hearts (as in iii. 14), 
and so they cannot receive the 
rays of the glory of Christ.’ 
Compare vi. 12: ‘Ye are not 
straitened in us, but ye are strait- 
ened in your own hearts.’ ‘Our 
Gospel’ (τὸ εὐαγγέλιον ἡμῶν) 18 
‘the good tidings which we 
preach,’ 4—6. The thought of 
li. 16 is here brought out with 
a more than usual severity ; per- 
hapa, because, as in iii. 14, he was 
thinking of Judaizing teachers, 

In connexion with this dark 
view he introduces the | 


. . The God 
singular expression ‘ the 
God of this world’ (for °f ts 


Satan), so as to express 
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e ‘ N A , 9 , > 7 a 
έαντους Προς πασαν συνείδησ ιν’ ἀνθρώπ ων ενωπιον του 


θεοῦ. 


Set δὲ καὶ ἔστιν κεκαλυμµένον τὸ εὐαγγέλιον 


ε ~ 3 Α > λλ 4 > κ) Φ 45» 
_ ἡμῶν, ἐν τοῖς ἀπολλυμένοις ἐστὶν κεκαλυμμένον, “ἐν ols 
ὁ θεὸς τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου ἐτύφλωσεν τὰ νοήµατα τῶν 
ἀπίστων εἰς τὸ μὴ αὐγάσαι" τὸν φωτισμὸν τοῦ εὔαγ- 
γελίου τῆς δόξης τοῦ χριστοῦ, ὃς ἐστιν εἰκὼν τοῦ θεοῦ 


® Add αὐτοῖ». 


mending ourselves to "every conscience of men’ in the sight 
sof God. But if our gospel be ‘veiled, it is "veiled to them 


4that ‘perish, in whom the 


god of this ‘age blinded’ the 


rthoughts of those who believe not lest the light of the 
rgospel of the glory’ of Christ, who is the image of God, 


in the strongest manner the con- 
trast between Satan as the au- 
thor of all darkness, and Christ 
and God as the authors of all 
light. The nearest approaches to 
it are Eph. ii. 12, ‘The prince 
(ἄρχω») of the power of the air;’ 
Eph. vi. 12, ‘The rulers of the 
darkness of this world;’ and 
John xi. 81, xiv. 380, ‘the 
prince of this world.’ “These 
very words are applied to Satan 
by the Rabbis, ‘The true God 
is the first God, but Samael is 
the second God.’ (See Wetstein, 


ad loc.; and Eisenmenger, Ent.- 


Judenthum, i. p. 827.) It is as 
if he said, ‘There are some s0 
entirely lost to a sense of right, 
that the adversary of good is to 
them what he is called in the 
Rabbinical language, their God.’ 
Comp. Phil. 11, 19, ‘whose God 
is their belly.’ 

Ireneeus (Adv. Her. iii. 7), in 
order to avoid a Gnostic infer- 
ence from the passage, and after 
him, Origen, Tertullian, Chry- 
sostom, Augustine, Cicumenius, 
Theodoret, and Theophylact, by a 
violent inversion of the words, 
connect τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου with 
τὰ νοήματα, 80 as to make the 
sense, ‘in whom God blinded 


the thoughts of this world in the 
unbelieving.’ 

ἐτύφλωσεν ra vonpara = ἐπωρώθη 
τὰ νοήματα in ili. 14. 

τῶν ἁπίστων = ὥστε ἀπίστους 
εἶναι. αὐγάσαι, ‘shine with ra- 
diant lustre.’ 

εἰκὼν τοῦ Seo is inserted in 
order to trace the source of the 
light of Christ up to God him- 
self. (Comp. i. 21; 1 Cor. iii. 
28, xi. ὃ, xv. 24, 28.) ‘ Light 
streams from Christ, as the like- 
ness of God; for He who shone 
in our hearts so as to light them 
up with the glory which dwells 
in the face of Christ, is the same 
as He who said, “Let there be 
light.” ’ 

λάμψει (A.B!.), ‘shall shine,’ 
for λάμψαι (C. D®. E. Ε. α. J. 
K.), ‘to shine,’ makes it more 
lively. 

ἐν προσώπῳ Χριστοῦ might fa- 
vour the interpretation which 
makes iii. 18 to be the contem- 
plation of God's glory in Christ, 
and not the reflection. But the 
phrase is too general to require 
this. (See ii. 10.) 

The 5th verse is occasioned by 
the stress laid on the person of 
Christ in verse 4. ‘I say, “the 
glory of Christ; " for it is He, and 
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ΔΝ @ “ [ω 
S(av yap ἑαυτοὺς κηρύσσομεν ἀλλὰ "]}ησοῦν χριστὸν 
a ς 8 ΄ € “A x. 3 - 
κύριον, ἑαυτοὺς δὲ δούλους ὑμῶν διὰ ᾿]ησοῦν), δότι ὁ θεὸς 
ε 9 , A b\ 7” é 9 A 
6 εἰπὼν Ex σκότους das "λάμψει, ὃς ἔλαμψεν ἐν ταῖς 
Ob ο “~ 8 8 7 4 “~ ’ 
καρδίαις ἡμῶν πρὸς φωτισμὸν τῆς γνώσεως τῆς δόξης 


᾽αὐτοῦ ἐν προσώπῳ “χριστοῦ. 


» λάμψαι. 


® Χριστὸν ]ησοῦ». 


© Tov Φεοῦ. 4 Add ᾿]ησοῦ, 


sshould ‘blaze upon them (for we preach not ourselves 
but 4Jesus Christ’ the Lord, and ourselves your ‘slaves for . 
6Jesus sake), for "that God who ‘said ‘the light shall shine 
out of darkness,’ ‘is He who shined’ in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of *His glory in the face of 


οἳ Christ. 


not ourselves, that we declare to 
you. Jesus is your master (κύ- 
ριον), we are your slaves (δού- 
Aovc);’ in which there seems a 
double allusion : (1) to the charge 
of exercising despotic control 
over them (comp. οὗ xuptevopey in 


i. 24); (2) to the charge of com- 


mending himself (compare éav- 
τοὺς συνιστάνείν, iii. 1). 

]ησοῦν ἈΧριστὸν κύριον, ‘we 
preach not ourselves, but Jesus 
Christ whom we acknowledge as 
“The Lord.”’ Compare 1 Cor. 
xii. 3, ‘No man can say, Κύριος 
Inooic.’ 


PaRAPHRASE oF Caap. II. 16—IV. 6. 


Such are our responsibilities. And who is sufficient to meet them? 
We have, at least, this sufficiency that, unlike our adversaries, 
unlthe the character which they impute to us, our conduct is 
transparently sincere. And this sufficiency, like all our suffi- 
ciency, comes not from men; not like that of our adversaries, 
from commendatory epistles ; but from God, and from the 
work which God has enabled us to accomplish. You, the Corin- 
thian Church, are the commendatory Epistle ; your names, 
your interests are written in our hearts ; our deeds, Christ's 
work through us, are written tn your lives. He is the author 
of this joint Epistle, which we bear as His messengers in 
our hearts, which we wrote as His scribes on your lives. 
And this is an Epistle written, not with perishable ink, but 
with the Finger, the Spirit, of God, who lives for ever ; not 
like the old commandments which the Finger of God wrote 
on tables of stone, but written on the tender tablets of your 
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human hearts. For this is the characteristic, not only of our 
conduct, but of the dispensation under which we act. The 
covenant which we serve is not like that which our adversaries 
serve, an old and decaying, but a new covenant; a covenant 
written not once for all in sacred letters, which have no power 
to speak or move, but in a living and moving atmosphere of 
Spirit which, by its very nature, gives new life and energy to 
all connected with it, as surely as the mere letter and writing 
of the Mosaic Law brought with it stn and death. Yet even 
that service of the old covenant, even at the very moment when 
this attribute of deadness was most plainly shown, was 
glorious: even at the moment that Moses brought down from 
Sinai the ten stern commands, engraved mechanically on 
hard stones, in lifeless characters, the glory on his face, 
though it was to vanish in a few moments, was 80 bright 
that the Israelites could not gaze upon it. How much more 
glorious, then, is our service which relates, not to lifeless 
letters, but to a life-giving Spirit ; not to hard condemnation, 
but to perfect restoration, which is not to vanish away, but 
to last for ever. | 

With such a hope of our sufficiency as this gives, a suf- 
Jiciency which comes direct from God through our communion 
with Christ, we cannot but be as sincere and open in our 
dealings with you, as the dispensation of which we are the 
instruments is itself sincere and open. In the Jewish dispen- 
sation, to which our adversaries cleave, and to which their 
conduct may be likened, you have just been reminded how Moses 
put a veil upon his face, at the close of his discourse, that the 
Israelites might not continue their gaze up to the moment when 
the glory should fade away. In like manner when, at this day, 
Moses ts read to them in the synagogues, a veil, like the veil 
which they actually wear in the synagogue service, lies upon 
their hearts ; they cannot see that the glory of the law which 
ts read to them is to vanish away in Christ. But there ts 
another and brighter side to the story in the Book of Exodus, 
which also may have its counterpart in the present time. We 
are told that, when Moses turned back to the presence of the 
Lord on the mountain, he stripped the veil from off his face, 
and again held undivided communion with the Lord. What 
thus took place in the case of Moses, will again take place with 
the people of Moses, when they also turn to the Lord. And 
‘the Lord’ of Mount Sinat means, in this case, ‘the Spirit, 
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the life-giving Spirit which dwells behind the written characters 
of the Mosaic Law, and which confers.the freedom belonging of 
necessity to the Spirit and all its operations ; and the veil being 
thus taken away from our faces, we all, you as well as we, 
shall receive the full reflection of that Divine glory which will 
transform us into a brighter and still brighter likeness of the 
Divine presence, coming from the Lord, who is also the Spirit, 
working, not on tables of stone, but on our spirits. Therefore 
we have nothing to conceal; our only commendation is that we 
disclose ourselves as if in the sight of God fur every one to 
examine. If there be any veil still remaining between us and 
you, tt is on your side, not on ours; tt is a veil interposed by 
the God of this dark and blind and unbelieving world, to whom 
some surrender themselves—not by the true God, who ts repre- 
sented faithfully to you in our Lord and Master Jesus, whose 
slaves we are, and to whom alone, not to ourselves, do we wish 
to subject your minds. He is the true God, who, at the begin- 
ning, said, ‘ Let there be light ;’ and who now pours into your 
hearts the full blaze of His glory from the face of Jesus 
Christ. 


THE whole argument of this passage is so interwoven with 
personal allusions, and with illustrations from a particular 
interpretation of a single passage in the Old Testament, 
that there is a difficulty in deducing any general truth from 
it directly. But the indirect conclusions from it are im- 
portant. ; 

I. There is no other passage in which freedom, and open- 
Freedom 2°8® and absence of mystery and concealment, are 
and open- 80 strongly put forth as characteristic of Christianity. 
nessof The reserve and stiffness, which the Apostle here 
ae ascribes to the Mosaic covenant, was exemplified 

to a still greater degree in the other religions of 
antiquity, in the priestly castes of India and Egypt, in the 
mysteries of Greece and Rome. In fact, the original excel- 
lence of the Mosaic dispensation had, in a great measure, con- 
sisted in the difference which existed on this point between 
itself and Pagan systems, namely, absence of any hidden 
ritual or doctrine. Still, the importance that attached to the 
sacred books in which the revelation was contained, partly 
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from the necessity of the case, partly from the exaggerated 
veneration with which they were regarded by the later age of 
Judaism, tended gradually in this respect to assimilate the 
Jewish system to the old religions; and it is the change from 
this spirit which Christianity effected, and of which this Chapter 
is one of the most striking manifestations. To it we owe, even 
in words, the contrast between ‘the letter’ and ‘the Spirit,’ 
which is now so familiar that few remember the source whence 
it comes; even after the passage was written its full purport 
was long overlooked. The expansiveness, the comprehensive- 
ness, the free inquiry, the truth-seeking spirit of the modern, 
as distinguished from the ancient world, is thus not only 
sanctioned but originated by the most authentic documents of 
Christianity. There may have been much, in the subsequent 
history of the Church, at variance with the spirit of this 
Chapter. But since it was written, and so long as its spirit 
is any way carried out, there never have been, and there 
never will be in Christendom, any institutions like the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, like the Egyptian castes, or like the Jewish 
Rabbinical schools of the ages before and after the Chris- 
tian era.! 

II. The Apostle further asserts his conviction that this new 
life and freedom were to be found in the contem- ο] τος 4, 
plation of Jesus Christ. Whether he chiefly pointed Example 
to the example, the death, or the life beyond death, aa 
he does not here explain. But it is clear, first, that 
he regarded Him as in the fullest sense the representative 
of God to man; and also, that by means of that represen- 
tation, he considered the free, unrestrained spiritual cha- 
racter of the Gospel to be effectually and for ever guaran- 
teed. And on turning to the definite and strongly marked 
outlines of the character of Christ’s life and teaching as laid 
down in the four Gospels, a picture is there exhibited which at 
once accounts for the Apostle’s assertions. Not only does it 
present to us an image of holiness and wisdom, which justifies 
St. Paul’s transference of the language of the Old Testament to 
this new object of religious veneration, but it exhibits in 
numerous instances, that sacrifice of form to spirit, that en- 


10 tom and most of the punishments of the Law; Origen, to 
Greek Fathers take the words‘the the uselessness of the historical sense 
letter killeth’ to refer to the capital of Scripture. . 
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couragement of freedom and openness and sincerity, which St. 
Paul here identifies with the name and presence of Christ. 
III. It may be worth while to go through the various images 
__ which the Apostle has called up in the preceding sec- 
fines tion. First, there is the commendatory Epistle of 
the Corinthian Church, written on his heart. Next, 
the same Epistle written on their hearts and lives, read and re- 
read by the wayfarers to and fro, through the thoroughfare of 
Greece. Thirdly, the contrast between this Epistle, written on 
the tender human feelings, on the vibrations of the wind, by the 
breath of the Spirit, carrying its tidings backwards and for- 
wards, whithersoever it will, with no limits of time or space, 
like the sweep of the wind on the A®olian harp, like an electric 
spark of light,—and the Ten Commandments, graven in the 
granite blocks of Sinai, hard, speechless, lifeless. Fourthly, 
there rises into view the figure of Moses, as he is known to us 
in the statue of Michael Angelo, the light streaming from his 
face, yet growing dim and dark as a greater glory of another 
revelation rises behind it. Fifthly, the same figure veiled, as 
the light beneath the veil dies away, and shade rests upon the 
scene; and there rises around him a multiplication of that figure, 
the Jews in their synagogues veiled, as the Book of the Law is 
read before them. Sixthly, the same figure of Moses once 
more, but now unveiled as he turns again to Mount Sinai and 
uncovers his face to rekindle its glory in the Divine presence ; 
and now again, the same figure multiplied in the Apostle and 
the Corinthian congregation following him, all with faces 
unveiled, and upturned towards the light of Christ’s presence, 
the glory streaming into their faces with greater and greater 
brightness, as if borne in upon them by the Spirit or breath of 
light from that Divine countenance, till they are transfigured 
into a blaze of splendour like unto it. 
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Tue DIFFICULTIES AND SUPPORTS OF HIS APOSTOLICAL DUTIES. 
Chap. IV ry T—V. 10. 


™Exopev δὲ τὸν θησαυρὸν τοῦτον ἐν ὀστρακίνοις σκεύ- 
exw, ἵνα ἡ ὑπερβολὴ τῆς δυνάµεως 7 τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ μὴ 
But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may be of (rod, and not of us, 


In enlarging on the greatness 
of his taskk— the point from which 
he started in ii. 16,—he insen- 
sibly passes to the support thence 
derived in the difficulties which 
he experienced in carrying it on. 
‘We faint not,’ is the key of 
this passage, on which he had 
already touched in iv. 1, and to 
which he returns aguin, as the 
conclusion of the whole, in verse 
16, first dwelling at length on the 
greatness of the trials which 
would, but for this hope, have 
caused him to be faint-hearted. 
Here, as in the more elaborate 
passage, xi. 23—xii. 10, he may 
be induced to enlarge upon them, 
partly with a view of contrasting 
his own labours with the inaction 
of his adversaries, partly with 
the view of showing that, in the 
troubles which his adversaries 
regarded as derogatory to his 
Apostolical authority, God had 
8 purpose to answer by manifest- 
ing forth His power in the Apo- 
stle’s weakness. But, ου the 
whole, there is less of polemical 
argument, and more of the natu- 
ral outpouring of his own feelings 
in this section, than in most other 
parts of the Epistle. 

7. δέ expresses the contrast to 
the foregoing strain of exultation. 

τὸν Inoavpoy τοῦτον ἐν ὀστρα- 
κίνοις σκεύεσι». This 
figure is taken appa- 
rently from the cus- 
tom of placing gold 


in earthen 
vessels,’ 


and silver in earthenware jars, 
as was the practice of the Persian 
kings, described in Herodot. iii. 
96. Compare also the Rabbinical 
story given by Wetstein, of the 
reply of Rabbi Joshua to a 
daughter of the emperor, who, 


‘on taunting him with his mean 


appearance, was referred by him 
to the earthenware vessels in 
which her father kept his wines; 
and when, at her request, the 
wines had been shifted to silver 
vessels and there turned sour, 
was taunted by the Rabbi with 
the observation that the hum- 
blest vessels best contained the 
highest wisdom. The same figure 
also occurs in Jater classical au- 
thors. Artemidorus (vi. 25) in- 
dicates death by the phrase ro 
εἶναι ἐν ὀστρακίνῳ σκεύει. Comp. 
2 Tim. ii. 20, where ‘ wooden 
and earthenware (ὀστράκινα) ves- 
sels’ are contrasted with ‘gold 
and silver.’ 

The expression σκεῦος (‘ ves- 
sel’) is frequently used, as if 
it had almost ceased to have a 
metaphorical meaning, for ‘ the 
human body.’ Compare ‘ ves- 
sels of wrath and mercy’ (Rom. 
ix. 22, 23); ‘the weaker vessel’ 
(1 Pet. iii. 7); ‘his own vessel ’ 
(1 Thess. iv. 4); ‘a vessel unto 
honour’ (2 Tim. ii. 21). Hence 
it was natural to bring out this 
latent metaphor by adding ‘to it 
the epithet ‘ earthenware.’ 

ἵνα ἡ ὑπερβολὴ τῆς δνκάµεως ᾗ 
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ἐξ ἡμῶν, Sév παντὶ θλιβόμενοι ἀλλ᾽ ov στενοχωρούμµενοι, 

ἀπορούμενοι GAN οὐκ ἐξαπορούμενοι, ὃ διωκόµενοι ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 

9 , : 4 > 9 9 > ΄ 

ἐγκαταλειπόμενοι, καταβαλλόµενοι ἀλλ οὐκ ἀπολλύμενοι, 
a) ο a α 

πάντοτε τὴν νέκρωσιω τοῦ “Inco εν τῷ σώματι πε- 


8 τοῦ κυρίου Ἰητοῦ. 


stroubled on every side yet not distressed, perplexed but 
g9not in despair, persecuted but not forsaken, cast down 
10 but not "perishing, always bearing about in the body the 

dying of * Jesus, that the life also of Jesus "may be made 


τοῦ Seov. The reason here given im our flight, but not left behind 


is the same as that in xii. 9. 
The order of the words invites 
us to take ἡ ὑπερβολὴ with τῆς 
δυνάµεως, ‘the extraordinary 
power,’ a8 in Joseph. Ant. I. 
‘xiii. 4; I. ii. 1. Comp. vi. 7, 
‘by the power of God,’ and 1 
Cor. ii. 5, ‘not in the wisdom of 
man, but in the power of God.’ 

8. ἐν παντί, ‘in every direc- 
tion.” Compare xi. 6, and 1 Cor. 
i. 5. 

Φλιβόμενοι ἀλλ᾽ οὗ στενοχωρού- 
µενοι, ‘ pressed for room but still 
having room.’ For this sense of 
SAiBw compare i. 6, vii. 5; of 
στενοχωρεῖσθαι, vi. 4, 12. 

ἀπορούμενοι ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐξαπορού- 
µενοι, ‘ doubting, but not despair- 
ing’ (such is the sense of the 
words elsewhere; John xiii. 22; 
Gal. iv. 20; Acts xxv. 20, and 
2 Cor. i. 8); but here, as in the 
case of σκεῦος and λιβόμενοι, the 


metaphor is more fully drawn | 


out, -— ‘losing our way, yet not 
entirely,’ —‘ bewildered, but not 
benighted.’ 

9. διωκόµενοι ἀλλ᾽ ove ἐἔγκα- 
ταλειπόμενο. Herg, again, the 
Meaning of διώκεσθαι and éy- 
xaraXelrecQat, which in later 
Greek had come to mean merely 
‘persecuted ’’ and ‘ forsaken,’ 18 
brought out according to their 
original signification. ‘ Pursued 


88 a prey to our pursuers.’ Com- 
pare Herod. viii. 59: οἱ δέ γε 
ἐγκαταλειπόμενοι οὗ στεφανεῦνται. 

κατααλλόµενοι," ‘ struck down, 
yet not perishing.’ The phrase 
is used chiefly for being thrown 
In wrestling, as in Plutarch, 
Pericl. 8 (in the famous speech 
of the orator Thucydides about 
Pericles); .but also for being 
struck by a dart, Xen. Cyr. i. 
3, 14. 

10, For this enumeration of 
contrasts, the mind and spirit 
always rising above the outward 
pressure of distress, compare the 
character of the Athenian people 
in Thucyd. 1. 70. It is wound 
up with the contrast between 
death and life.—‘we are dead, 
and yet we live, because even in 
life we are dead.’ 

For the idea of the Apostle’s 
sufferings as a continuation of 
the sufferings of Christ, . 
see i. 8. For his ‘ per- Bee 
petual death,’ compare of Cnet’ 
xi. 28, ‘in deaths oft; ’ 
and 1 Cor. xv. 31, ‘I die daily.’ 

τὴν νέκρωσιν is not ‘dying’ 


(τὸ Yvhoxey), nor ‘death’ (9ά- 


varo¢), but ‘deadness;’ the 
‘mortification,’ ‘ paralysation ’ 
of death, as in the phrase ‘the 


deadness (νέκρωσιν) of Sarah's 
womb,’ Rom. iv. 19 (comp. Heb. 
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ῥιφέροντες, Wa καὶ ἡ ζωὴ τοῦ ᾿]ησοῦ ἐν τῷ σώματι 


ἡμῶν φανερωθῇ: 1 ἀεὶ 


8 ε ~ ε ο) 93 4 
det yap ἡμεις οἱ ζῶντες eis θάνα- 


τον παραδιδόµεθα διὰ ᾿]ησοῦν, ἵνα καὶ ἡ ζωὴ τοῦ ᾿]ησοῦ 


φανερωθῃ ἐν τῇ θνητῇ σαρκὶ ἡμῶν. 


19 2% ε 


ώστε ὁ ᾿θάνα- 


ο Add μέν. 


11 manifest in our body: for we who hve are always delivered 
unto death for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus ο. 


i12be made manifest in our mortal flesh. 


xi. 12); and ‘mortify (νεκρώ- 
gare) your members’ (Col. iii. 
5). The word occurs elsewhere 
only once, in a poem of the 4th 
century, published under the 
name of Astrampsychus: vexpovc 
ὁρῶν νέκρωσιν ἕξεις πραγμάτων. 

It is as if he had said, ‘we 
are living corpses.’ It is a con- 
tinual ‘Descent from the Cross.’ 
‘We bear with us wherever we 
go the burden of the dead body; ’ 
ἐν τῷ σώματι implying that it is 
in himself that the deadly pallor 
and torpor is to be seen; πε- 
ptpepoyrec pointing rather to the 
weight of the dead corpse, which, 
like Joseph and Nicodemus, he 
carries with him. 

ἵνα καὶ ἡ ζωή, ‘in order that 
the life as well as (cai) the death 
may appear.’ By the ‘life,’ he 
means not merely ‘the outward 
physical life,’ nor yet merely 
‘ the life on earth,’ but the life- 
giving power, moral and spi- 
ritual, which Christ possessed 
both on earth and beyond the 
grave. Compare Rom. v. 10, 
‘we shall be saved by His life; ’ 
John xiv. 19, ‘because I live, 
ye shall live also.’ Their deli- 
verance from danger and death, 
and their spiritual power and 
life, was to be a proof to the 
world that Christ was still living. 

11. The same union of the two 
ideas of physical and moral life 
is continued in the phrase, ‘we 


So then dea 


who are alive’ (ἡμεῖς οἱ ζῶντες). 
‘We, living as we are, with our 
life sustained by Christ, are yet 
given over to death.’ ἡμεῖς is 
emphatic; partly from its con- 
nexion with of ζῶντες, as, in 1 
Thess. iv. 15, ‘we the living’ 
are distinct from those who are 
already dead; partly from the 
contrast with the Corinthians, 
expressed in verse 12, ‘we die 
that you may live.’ 

πάντοτε 18 ‘at any conceiv- 
able time ;’ ae/ is ‘ continuously 
through all time.’ 

διὰ Ἰησοῦ», ‘for the sake of 
Jesus.’ This makes it clear that 
he is speaking of sufferings for 
the sake of the Gospel. 

ἐν τῇ Synrq σαρκί, ‘in our 
literal mortal bodies’ (compare 
Rom. vi. 12, viii. 11); ‘ not merely 
in our outward life (ἐν τῷ owpare), 
but in this my bodily frame, 
Christ’s power will be shown.’ 

12. Up to this point he has 
dwelt on the consolatory fact 
that, though he was exposed to 
danger and death, the power of 
Christ always restored him to 
life. A new thought now comes 
across this argument (as in i. 4— 
11); namely, that his sufferings 
were for the good of his Corin- 
thian converts; and that in the 
life which they enjoyed through 
him, was a pledge that he should 
hereafter share in that same life. 

‘Death,’ as before, is physical 
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8 έχοντες 


δὲ τὸ αὑτὸ πνεύμα τῆς πίστεως, κατὰ τὸ γεγραμµένον 
Ἐπίστευσα", διὸ ἐλάλησα, καὶ ἡμεῖς πιστεύοµεν, διὸ καὶ 
λαλοῦμεν, 34 εἰδότες ὅτι ὁ ἐγείρας τὸν κύριον ᾿]ησοῦν καὶ 


“Note. MS. A. is deficient between ἐπίστενσα] and [ὲξ ἐμοῦ, xii. 6. 


isworketh in us, but life in you. 


rBut having the same 


spirit of faith, according as it is written ‘I believed, and 
therefore ΣΙ] spake,’ we also believe, and therefore speak, 
14 knowing that He who raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise 


death ; ‘life,’ as before, is both 
physical and spiritual. 
ἐνεργεῖται, ‘is active.” Comp. 


for the sense 1 Cor. iv. 8—10. 

18. ἔχοντες δέ is immediately 
connected with the preceding 
clause. ‘But though there is 
this contrast between our death 
and your life, yet still we go on con- 
fidently with our work, trusting 
that in your life we shall share, 
through your intercessions for us.’ 

To αὐτὸ πνεῦμα τῆς πίστεως, MAY 
either be: (1) ‘with the same 
spirit of faith as the Psalmist,’ 
which suits better the recurrence 
of the word ἐπίστενσα in the quo- 
tation, but furnishes an awkward 
construction. Or (2) ‘with the 
same spirit of faith as you the 
Corinthians ;' which gives an 

construction, and agrees 
the union between himself 
and them, expreased in verses 13 
and 14, but is without any point 
of connexion with the words of 
the immediate context. If (1), 
compare for the involved con- 
struction Rom. Ἡ. 1. It should 
have been either ἔχοντες τὸ 
πνεῦμα τῆς πίστεως κατὰ τὸ γε- 
γραμμένο», or ἔχοντες τὸ αὐτὸ 
πνεῦμα τῆς πίστεως ὃ γέγραπται. 
If (2), compare i. 24, ‘ By faith 
ye stand.’ 
The quotation is from Ps. cxvi. 


10 (LXX. oxv. 1), and was proba- 
bly suggested by the context of 
the previous verses: ‘ Thou hast 
delivered my soul: from death, 
mine eyes from tears, and my 
feet from falling. I will walk 
before the Lord in the land of 
the living. I believed, and there- 
fore have I spoken.’ The Apo- 
stle connects it with his argu- 
ment by using the words of the 
Psalmist in the sense which 
applied best to his own case. 
ἐπίστενσα, which, in the Psalm, 
peems to be, ‘I trusted that God 
would save me,’ is here used 
more precisely for ‘I trusted in 
the unseen future goodness of 
God ;’ as in v. 7, ‘we walk by 
faith, not by sight. ἐλάλησα, 
which in the Psalm seems to 
refer to the speech of the Psalmist 
following, 1s here used for the 
preaching and teaching as of the 
Apostle; asin li. 17; 1 Cor. iil. 
1, xii. 3, xiii. 1, xiv. 2, 34, 35. 
According to the meaning of ro 
αὑτό, καὶ ἡμεῖς may be either, 
‘we as well as the Psalmist,’ or 
‘we as well as you.’ 

14. εἰδότες . .- ὑμῖν. For 
the general sense see Rom. viii. 
11. For this sense of εἰδότες, 
‘being convinced,’ see Rom. v. 
3; 1 Cor. xv. 58. The passage 
forms an exception to the general 
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log 


γὰρ πάντα δι ὑμᾶς, wa ἡ χάρις πλεονάσασα διὰ τῶν . 
πλειόνων τὴν εὐχαριστίαν περισσεύσῃ Eis τὴν δόξαν τοῦ 
θεοῦ. 18816 οὐκ ἐγκακοῦμεν, GAN εἰ καὶ ὁ ἔζω ἡμῶν ἄνθρω- . 


® διὰ ᾿]ησοῦ. 


up us also ‘with Jesus and shall present us with you. 
15 For all things are for your sakes, that the abundant grace 
may ‘on account of’ the thanksgiving of *the many ‘abound | 
16to the glory of God. For which cause we faint not, but 


expectation of the Apostle (i. 18, 
14; 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52, 1.7, 8; 1 
Thess. iv. 15), that he and his 
converts should live till the time 
of the Lord’s coming—an excep- 
tion caused, probably, by the 
strong anticipation of death from 
which (i. 8) he had but just re- 
covered. : 

σὺν Ἰησοῦ is not necessarily 
‘in company with,’ but ‘ sharing 
His condition.’ Comp. xiii. 4. 

παραστήσει σὺν ὑμῖν», ‘ will 
make us share the light which 
you even now seem to enjoy, and 


will present us both to Christ.’ 
Compare 1 Thess. iv. 17. 
15. τὰ yap πάντα δὺ ὑμᾶς, 


‘He will present us with you; 
for all things, whether life or 
death, or things present or things 
to come (comp. 1 Cor. 11. 22) 
are for you.’ 

ἵνα ἡ χάρις ‘in order that 
God’s goodness, which, through 
the prayers of the greater part 
of you, has become greater to 
me, may make your thanksgiv- 
ing greater, and so God’s glory 
greater also.’ Compare the pa- 
rallel passage, 1.11. The Apo- 
stle does not distinguish strongly 
between his deliverance from the 
immediate danger to which he 
had been exposed (i. 8), and his 
deliverance from death itself. 


The construction requires that 
περισσεύῃ should be transitive 
(as in ix. 8; 1 Thess. iii. 12; 
Eph. i. 8). 

πλεονάσασα is used with a re- 
ference to διὰ τῶν πλειόνω» and 
εὐχαριστίαν {ο χάρις, * that more 
may produce more,’ ‘that grace 
may produce gratitude.’ Comp. 
Phil. 1. 19, ‘I know that this 
shall turn to my salvation 
through your prayer.’ 

16. He now resumes the as- 
sertion of his determination {ο 
bear up against his trials, which 
he had begun to unfold in iv. 1; 
and, as in the preceding verses 
(10—15), he had gradually pass- 
ed from his daily troubles to the 
consideration of death itself, so 
here he passes gradually from 
the daily dissolution of his out- 
ward frame by long hardships 
and infirmities, to its total disso- 
lution by death (iv. 16—18, v. 
1—10). Every vestige of self- 
defence or attack vanishes, and 
we have in this passage the full- 
est expression of the Apostle’s 
individual hopes and fears with 
regard to the future world. 

The contrast here drawn be- 
tween the ‘outward’ and ‘ the 
inner man,’ though illustrated 
by the contrast in Rom. vii. 22 
between the ‘law of the mem- 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. ΙΤ. 17--Τ. 1. 


πος διαφθείρετα 4 ἀλλ) 6 ἔσω" ἡμῶν ἀνακαινοῦται ἡμέρᾳ 


καὶ ἡμέρᾳ. "τὸ 


ap παραυτίκα ἐλαφρὸν τῆς θλίψεως 


ἡμών καθ ὑπερβολὴν eis ὑπερβολὴν αἰώνιον βάρος δόξης 
κατεργάζεται ἡμῖν, 'ὃμὴ σκοπούντων ἡμών τὰ βλεπάμενα 
ἀλλὰ τὰ μὴ βλεπόμενα' τὰ γὰρ βλεπόμενα πρόσκαιρα, 


® ἑσωθέν, 


= 


though our outward man "is destroyed’, yet the inward man 


1718 renewed day by da 


y. For our light ‘trouble which is 


but for a moment worketh for us a far more exceeding 
18 eternal weight of glory, while we look not at the things 
which are seen but at the things which are not seen: for 
the things which are seen are temporal, but the things 


bers’ and ‘the inner man,’ and 
in Eph. iv. 22; Col. 11. 9, be- 
tween ‘the old man’ and ‘the 
new man,’ is not precisely the 
same. Those contrasts relate to 
the difference between the sen- 
sual and the moral nature, ‘ the 
flesh’ and ‘the spirit;’ this, to 
the difference between the mate- 
rial and the spiritual nature, 
‘the body’ and ‘the soul.’ 

ἀνακαινοῦται, ‘18 made new, 
recelves new powers. Compare 
Col. iii. 10; Rom. xii. 2; Tit, 
ni. 5. 

ἡμέρᾳ καὶ ἡμέρ. A Hebraism 
for ‘from day to day,’ not found 
in LXX. but a literal translation 
of D1 BY, See Esth. ii. 11, iii. 4; 
Gen. xxxix. 10, &c. 

17. Each word here is stu- 
diously set against the other. 
παραντίκα is ‘for the present 
moment ’—often found in classical 
writers (see Wetstein, ad loc.), 
but here alone in the N. T.—op- 
posed to αἰώνιο», ‘for the lasting 
Suture.’ 

τὸ ἐλαφρόν 18 used as a sub- 
stantive (compare τὸ γνήσιον, Vill. 
8; τὸ µωρό», τὸ ἀσθενές, 1 Cor. i. 
25); and is opposed to βάρος, as 
τῆς ολίψεως to δόξης. βάρος is 


used with δόξα probably from 
the fact, that 139 is both ‘to be 
heavy’ (Job vi. 8; Gen. xviii. 
20), and ‘to be glorious’ (as in 
Isaiah Ixvi. 5), the substantive 
‘W823 always having the meaning 
of ‘glory’ or ‘honour.’ (Comp. 
gravitas, in Latin.) See a similar 
use of the Hebrew metaphor and 
the Greek word corresponding, 
in ‘bowels and mercies,’ Phil. 


ni. 1. 

καθ) υπερβολὴν εἰς ὑπερβολήν 
cannot be ‘fixed precisely to any 
one word in the _ succeeding 
clause. It is a Hebraism,—a 
translation, so far as the Greek 
idiom would allow, of TKD TKD 
‘ exceedingly, exceedingly.’ (See 
note on i. 16.) 

The construction of this pas- 

even in detail (compare 
especially the use of the neuter 
adjective for a substantive) is 
like Thucydides. 

18. μὴ σκοπούντων», ‘80 long as 
we do not fix our attention 
upon,’ (Phil. ii. 4) ra μὴ βλεπό- 
µενα; comp. Heb. xi. 1, ‘the 
evidence of things not seen’ (οὐ 
Ελεπομένων). The use of µή in 
this passage, and οὗ in Heb. xi. 
1, 1s merely from the Greek 
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«τὰ δὲ μὴ βλεπόμενα αἰώνια. vV. Ιοἴδαμεν γὰρ ὅτι ἐὰν 


twhich are not seen are eternal. 


~ 


ἡ ἐπίγειος ἡμῶν οἰκία τοῦ σκήνους καταλυθῇ, οἰκοδομὴν 


v. For we know that if 


our earthly house of ‘the tabernacle were dissolved, we 


have a building of God, an 


usage, which requires pf after 
the article, and ob where the 
article is mot used. The ex- 
pressions of the shortness of the 
visible world might be applicable 
to any age, but are no doubt 
strengthened here by the expec- 
tation of the coming of the Lord. 

πρύσκαιρα, ‘for the temporary 
season of this life.’ 

αἰώνια; ‘for the successive 
ages of God’s kingdom.’ 

V. 1. ‘Iam indifferent to the 
decay and wearing away of my 
present outward frame; because 
I know that another and higher 
organisation is awaiting τό 
hereafter, a higher life which 
shall not extinguish my present 
being, but give me new powers 
engrafted upon it.’ His lan- 
guage may apply to the change 
of death generally ; but it has 
especial reference to his feeling 
(as in 1 Cor. xv. 53) that he 
shall probably be one of those 
who will be alive at the coming 
of Christ: hence the wish ex- 
pressed in verse 4, that he might 
not lose his present body, but 
have it expanded into something 
higher—a wish at any time na- 
tural, but which receives its pe- 
culiar expression from the feeling 
just described. Hence also the 
doubt in v. 1, ‘if the house be 


destroyed.’ The explanation of 
; _ this abrupt transition 
re BAPE from the figure of a 
tabernacle’ house or tent to that 


of a garment, may be 


\ found in the image, familiar to 


house not made with hands, 


the Apostle, both from his occu- 
pations and his birth-place, of the 
tent of Cilician haircloth, which 
might almost equally suggest the 
idea of a habitation and of a 
vesture. Compare the same union 
of metaphors in Ps. civ. 2, ‘Who 
coverest thyself with light as 
with a garment: who stretchest 
out the heavens like α curtain 
[of the ο 

The word ‘tent’ (σκῆνος) lent 
itself to this imagery, from being 
used in later Greek writers for 
the human body, especially in 
medical writers, who seem to 
have been led to adopt the word 
from the skin-materials of which 
tents were composed. (See Wet- 
atein, ad loc.) 

In philosophical language it 
fetained the idea of transitori- 
ness, like our word ‘ tenement ;’ 
and hence the original meaning 
would at once be elicited, as in 
the case of all the words in iv. 
7—9. Compare 2 Pet. i. 14, 
‘the laying aside of my taber- 
nacle (σκηνώµατος) is at hand; 
Wisdom ix. 15, (γεῶδες σκῆνος) 
‘earthly tabernacle.’ 

οἰκία τοῦ σκήνους. The geni- 
tive is to define the nature of the 
habitation. 

ἐπίγειος, i. e. (not ‘of earth,’ 
==yoixée, but) ‘upon the earth.’ 
Compare 1 Cor. xv. 40, ‘bodies 
terrestrial,’ opposed to ‘from 
the heavens.’ 

καταλύω is used especially of 
the destruction of a house. See 
Matt. xxiv. 2, xxvi. 61; Gal. Ἡ. 
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ἐκ θεοῦ 
οὐρανοῖς. 


2eternal in the heavens. 


For in this we 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. V. 2—4. 


EXE, οἰκίαν ἀχειροποίητον αἰώνιον ἐν τοῖς 
καὶ γὰρ ἐν τούτῳ στενάζοµεν, τὸ οἰκητήριον 


oan, earnestly 


desiring to be clothed upon with our ‘habitation which is 


18. The Vulgate (from a false 
‘Dissolyed, etymological scent) 
translates it dissol- 
vatur; a slight departure from 
the original meaning, which the 
Auth. Vers, by adopting the 
word nearest to the Vulgate — 
‘ dissolved,’ has still further wi- 
dened; the word having now 
lost the sense of ‘disunite’ and 
‘break,’ which was once at- 
tached to it both in Latin and 
English. (Compare 2 Peter iii. 
11, 12.) From this translation 
has perhaps originated the word 
‘ dissolution’ for ‘ death.’ 

οἰκοδομή». The word retains 
its usual active signification 80 
far as to make the words ἐκ Jeod 
directly dependent upon it; ‘a 
building which grows up from 
the hand of God.’ Compare 
Heb. xi. 10, ‘“ the” city which 
hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.’ 

ἔχομε», i.e. ‘the moment that 
our present house is destroyed, 
that very moment a new habita- 
tion awaits us in heaven.’ Ac- 
cording to the representation in 
1 Cor. xv. 51, ‘we shall all be 
changed in a moment ;’ 1 Thess. 
iv. 17, ‘we shall be caught up 
in the clouds.’ 

ἀχειροποίητο», ‘Not like the 
tents, in which I live, and which 
I make with my own hands.’ In 
this, as in the next expressions, 
αἰώνιον ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς, he speaks 
rather of a habitation into which 
he is to enter, than of a body 
which he is to assume. The 
expressions ‘ made’ or ‘ not made 


with hands,’ and ‘in the hea- 
vens,’ could not properly be ap- 
plied to a body. 

2. Καὶ γάρ is more an expla- 
nation, than a reason, of the pre- 
ceding. See. iv. 10, 11. 

"Ey τούτῳ, i. e. σκήνει, ‘in this 
my tenement,’ pointing, as it 
were, to his own body, as in Acts 
xx. 34, ‘these hands.’ See note 
on 1 Cor. xv. 54. 

στενάζοµε»ν, ‘we groan,’ i. e. 
‘with longing to be-free.’ Com- 
pare Rom. viii. 25, ‘we groan 
within ourselves, waiting for the 
redemption of the body.’ 

τὰ οἰκητήριο». The word is 
used instead of σκῆνος, to get rid 
of the notion of instability. 

ἐξ οὐρανοῦ. Here in the 
idea of the actual body is lost in 
the idea of a habitation or ves- 
ture descending, like the sheet 
of Peter’s vision (Acts x. 11), 
or ‘the new Jerusalem, coming 
from God out of heaven,’ Rev. 
xxi. 2. 

ἐπενδύσασθαι, ‘to be clothed, 
as with an upper or over gar- 
ment.’ So ἐπενδύτης for the 
‘fisher’s coat,’ John xxi. 7. He 
uses the word instead of ἐνδύ- 
σασθαι purposely, from the strong 
expectation that he in his out- 
ward bodily form might still be 
alive at the end; although it 
would apply also to the general 
hope of a restoration after death. 

8. There are two variations in 
the text here :— 

(1) etxep, Lachmann, with B. 
D.E.F.G. and etye Rec. Text, with 
C.J.K. The usage, however, of 
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e αἱ 8 ἐξ 9 ο. 5 4 θ 9 θ 4 8 ya 
ἡμῶν τὸ ἐξ ovpavod eradicac Ia ἐπιποθοῦντες, “ei "περ 
καὶ ἐνδυσάμενοι οὐ γυμνοὶ εὑρεθησόμεθα. “καὶ γὰρ οἱ 


5 εἴγε. 


from heaven, if so be that bein 


clothed we shall not be 


4found naked. For we that are 1η Σο tabernacle do groan, 


these two words in the New Tes- 


tument is not sufficiently precise . 


to affect the general sense of this 
passage. It is a confident expec- 
tation expressed with that degree 
of uncertainty which naturally 
belongs to the future, especially 
to the future life. Had he been 
speaking of a certain matter of 
fact, he would have said, not 
εἴγε καί but καὶ yap, 88 in the 
next clause. Kai (whether εἴπερ 
or εἴγε be adopted) serves as a 
connecting particle between this 
and the previous clause. ‘ If in 
fact,’ or ‘since in fact,’ like ὃς 
καὶ ἱκάνωσεν in iii. 6, and 6 καὶ 
δούς in v. 5. For the half-doubt 
expressed compare Phil. 11. 11, 
‘if by any means I might attain 
unto the resurrection of the 
dead.’ 

(2) ἐνδυσάμενοι, Lachmann and 
Rec. Text, with B. Ο. D®. E. J. K. 
and the Versions; ἐκδυσάμενοι, 
Griesbach, with D*. F. G. and 
the Fathers. But the latter is 
probably a correction to avoid 
the apparent contradiction be- 
tween ἐνδυσάμενοι and γυμνοί. 

The sense would be much the 
same whichever reading were 
preferred. If ἐκδυσάμενοι, it 
would be ‘in the hope that, after 
laying aside our present garment, 
we shall not be left naked.’ If 
ἐνδυσάμενοι, ‘in the hope that, 
after having put on our heavenly 
garment, we shall be found, not 
naked, but clothed.’ ἐνδυσάμενοι 
would be used instead of éxevdu- 
σάµενοι, because he is here con- 


trasting, not one state of clothing 
with another, but simply a state 
of clothing with a state of naked- 
ness; because he is thinking, not, 
as in verse 2, of the survival, but 
of the possible extinction of his 
present body by the assumption 
of the heavenly body. The ex- 
pression ‘naked’ (γυμνοί) natu- 
rally follows from the metaphor 
of the whole passage. But there 
is @ peculiar propriety in it, sug- 
gested by the use of the figure in 
Greek writers for disembodied 
spirit. (See Wetstein.) And in 
later times of the Christian 
Church, naked figures, both in 
painting and poetry, are (perhaps 
from this passage) the usual re- 
presentation of souls in purgatory. 
Compare the story in Herodotus, 
v. 92, of the Corinthian queen, 
who appeared to her husband 
after death, intreating him to 
burn dresses for her as a cover- 
ing for her disembodied spirit; 
and also the practice of offering 
garments on the tombs of the 
Platean heroes. (Thucyd. _ iii. 
58, and Arnold’s notes.) The 
figure of a vestment for the soul 
was often used by the Rabbis, 
but in the sense of the (moral) 
image of God. See Schittgen, 
Hor. Heb. ad loc. 

It is clear from 1 Cor. xv. 835— 
54; 1 Thess. iv. 13—17, 
that from the strong 
additional impulse giv- ou 
en by the first Apostolic 
preaching to the belief in a future 
state, and from the near expec- 
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¥ > ex 
ovTes εν τω 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. τ. 4- 10. 


σκήνει στενάζοµεν βαρούμενοι, 'ἐφ ᾧ ov 


θέλομεν ἐκδύσασθαι, ἀλλ ἐπενδύσασθαι, ἵνα καταπούῃ 


τὸ θνητὸν ὑπὸ τῆς ζωῆς. 


δε δὲ , ε ο > 
ο O€ κατεργασ αμενος Ίμας εις 


5 ἐπειδὴ for ἐφ᾽ φ. 


being burdened, not for that we would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that "mortality may be swallowed up ‘by life. 
5 Now he that wrought us for the selfsame thing is God, who 


tation of the end of the world, 
there rose in the minds of the 
early Church various difficulties 
about the manner in which the 
great change would take place. 
One apprehension was, lest those 
only who were alive at that day 
would share in its glory (1 Thess. 
iv. 19). Another, that the actual 
body would have to pass into the 
unseen ‘world (1 Cor. xv. 85). A 
third, a fear lest in the transition 
all connexion with the present 
life would be lost. It is this 
which comes across the Apostle 
here. Intense as was his yearn- 
ing to be delivered from his bur- 
den of the worn-out perishing 
frame, and to be at home with 
Christ in a new and heavenly 
mansion, yet he still clung to the 
past and present, as the links to 
connect him with the future. 
And in this case, the feeling 
would be increased by the belief 
that from the near approach of 
the coming of Christ he might 
even hope to escape death alto- 
gether, not losing his bodily ex- 
-istence, but finding it transfigured 
into something higher. There fs 
the same conflict of feeling in 
Phil. i. 21, 22, 28, 24, ‘to me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain. 
... What I shall choose I wot not 
ο.» for 1 am in a strait betwixt two, 
having a desire to depart, and to 
be with Christ; which is far bet- 
ter: nevertheless to abide in the 
flesh is more needful for you.’ 


Therefore, after having described 
his desire for the new habitation, 
the curtains of the new taber- 
nacle, in which to envelope him- 
self, he adds: ‘I desire this, in 
the fond, the confident, hope, that 
when the time comes, as come it 
will, for this change of earthly 
for heavenly garments, I shall 
not be left a naked disembodied 
spirit; for the groans which I 
utter in the tabernacle of the 
body, are uttered, not so much 
because of the oppression of this 
outward frame μα. not 
so much from a wish to be en- 
tirely freed from the mortal part 
of our nature, as from the hope 
that it will be absorbed into a 
better life.’ 

ἐφ ᾧ, ‘ because,’ as in Rom. v. 


καταποθῇ. So 1 Cor. xv. 54, 
‘Death swallowed up.’ Proba- 
bly he refers to the same passage, 
Isa. xxv. 8. 

5. He concludes his argument 
by referring the great change to 
God, according to the frequent 
practice by which he runs all 
things up to their Highest 
Source. Compare i. 21 (where 
the expressions are nearly the 
same as here); iv. 6; also 1 Cor. 
iii. 23, and xv. 28. i 

κατεργασάµενος, ‘worked us 
up. The word always ex- 
presses an elaborate efort as if 
against difficulties. 


εἷς αὐτὸ τοῦτο, i. e. ‘for the 
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αὐτὸ τοῦτο θεός, 6 δοὺς ἡμῖν τὸν ἀρραβῶνα τοῦ πνεύματος. 
δβαρροῦντες οὖν πάντοτε, καὶ εἰδότες ὅτι ἐνδημοῦντες ἐν 
τῷ σώματι ἐκδημοῦμεν ἀπὸ τοῦ κυρίου: "dua πίστεως 
γὰρ περιπατοῦμµεν, ov διὰ εἴδους, ® θαρροῦμεν δὲ καὶ εὐδοκοῦ- 
µεν μᾶλλον ἐκδημῆσαι ἐκ τοῦ σώματος καὶ ἐνδημῆσαὶ 
πρὸς τὸν κύριον ᾿διὸ καὶ φιλοτιμούμεθα, etre ἔνδη- 
μοῦντες εἶτε ἐκδημοῦντες, εὐάρεστοι αὐτῷ εἶναι Ἰτοὺς 
γὰρ πάντας ἡμᾶς φανερωθῆναι δεῖ ἔμπροσθεν τοῦ βή- 


6:ραν06 unto us ™ the earnest of the Spirit. Therefore we 
are always "bold, and know’ that whilst we are at home in 
7the body we are absent from the Lord: for we walk by 
sfaith, not by sight, "but we are "bold and are "pleased 
rather to be absent from the body, and to be ‘at home’ 
9 with the Lord. Wherefore we ‘are eager, whether ‘at home 
1005 fabroad, to be acceptable to’ Him. For we must all "be 
made manifest’ before the judgment seat of Christ; that 


change from mortal to immor- 
tal ι͵ 


For ἀρραβώ» see Ἱ. 22. Com- 
pare Rom. vii. 11,‘He...... 
shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies by His spirit that dwell- 
eth in you.’ 

6. The following verses (6— 
10) are intermediate, both in 
this and the succeeding section, 
6—8 being the conclusion of the 
thoughts contained in v. 1—5, as 
9, 10 form the prelude to what 
follows in 11—14. 

Sappotrrec . . . Jappovpey is an 
anacoluthon. The image is still 
of a habitation (ἐνδημεῖν and 
ἐκξημεῖν, ‘to be at home’ and 
‘abroad’), passing Into that of 

a country, as in Phil. iii. 20, 
‘huey γὰρ τὸ πολίτευμα ἐν obparoic. 
Heb. xi. 18, ξένοι καὶ παρεχίδηµοι 
ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς. 

7. διά, asin ii. 4, ‘in a state 
of.’ 

εἶδυς, ‘outward sight,’ nearly 
asin Luke iii. 22, σωµατικφ εἴδει. 

περιπατοῦμεν, ‘pass our life,’ 
‘versari,, though possibly the 


original metaphor of walking, is 
brought out to continue the idea 
of travelling conveyed in éxdn- 
μεῖν, ‘our pilgrimage or journey 
is on trust, and not because we 
see our home.’ 

8. πρὸς τὸν κύριο». Compare 
πρὸς τὸν Φεό», John Ἱ. 1. It im- 
plies close union. 

9. Here a new idea is intro- 
duced, to be afterwards more 
fully developed ; not merely that 
of encouragement under his 
troubles, but of incitement to 
his duties. 

φιλοτιμεῖσθαι is ‘to place one’s 
honour in getting an object per- 
formed.’ So in Rom. xv. 20; 
1 Thess. iv. 11. 

For the phrase, ‘whether at 
home or abroad’ (i.e. ‘in the 
body or out of the body, alive or 
dead, at Christ's coming’), com- 
pare Rom. xiv. 8; Phil. i. 20; 
1 Thess, v. 10. 

10. rove yap πάντας, ‘I am 
anxious to be well pleasing to 
Him ; for I as well as all of you 
shall have my secret thoughts 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. V. 10, 


9 8 - 
µατος τοῦ χριστοῦ, ἵνα κοµίσηται έκαστος Τὰ διὰ τοῦ 
¥ 
σώματος, πρὸς & empater, εἴτε ἀγαθὸν εἴτε κακόν. 


Teach one may receive the things done in his body, according 
to that he "did, whether good or bad. 


made known.’ For φανερωθῆναι, 
see note on following verse. 

κοµίσηται, ‘ reap the fruits of.’ 

τὰ διὰ τοῦ σώματος properly, 
‘through the means of 6 
body ;’ but probably with less 
precision here than in the clas- 
sical usage. It connects this 
with ἐκ τοῦ σώματος in verse 8. 
The Vulgate reads propria, i. 6. 
ἴδια for διά. 

πρός, ‘in consideration of.’ 

εἴτε κακόν. Tischendorf (with 
C. and some of the Fathers) sub- 
stitutes φαῦλον for κακόν B. (9 
sil.) D. E. F. G. J. K. 

The chief characteristic of the 
judgment here brought out, is 
that of the complete revelation of 
the deeds of man, as in 1 Cor. iv. 
1—6. Comp. Rev. xx. 12, ‘the 
books were opened.’ 

The image of Christ on the 
judgment seat, is the same as 
that in Rom. xiv. 10 (where, 

: however, in the best 
‘The jadg- MSS, it is ‘ the seat of 
of Christ.’ God’); and the expres- 

sion is peculiar to these 
two passages, being taken from 
the tribunal of the Roman ma- 
gistrate as the most august re- 
presentation of justice which the 
world then exhibited. The ‘ Be- 
ma’ was a lofty seat, raised on an 
elevated platform, usually at the 


end of the Basilica, so that the 
figure of the judge must have 
been seen towering above the 
crowd which thronged the long 
nave of the building. So sacred 
and solemn did this seat and its 
platform appear in the eyes, not 
only of the heathen, but of the 
Christian society of the Roman 
empire, that when, two centuries 
later, the Basilica became the 
model of the Christian place of 
worship, the name of Biya (or 
tribunal) was transferred to the 
chair of the bishop; and this 
chair occupied in the apse the 
place of the judgment seat of the 
pretor. In classical Greek, the 
word βῆμα was applied (not to 
the judgment seat, which did not 
exist in Grecian states, but) to 
the stone pulpit of the orator. 
In the LXX. it is used twice for 
a ‘pulpit,’ Neh. viii. 4; 2 Macc. 
xili. 26; elsewhere, as in Acts 
vii. 5, for ‘a step.’ In the N. 
T. (with the exception of Acts 
vii. 5) it is always used for a 
‘judgment seat.’ 

The more usual figure for The 
Judgment, isa ‘ throne’ (Spévoc). 
Compare Matt. xxv. 31, ‘He 
shall sit on the throne of His 
glory;’ Rev. xx. 11, ‘a great 
white throne;’ Dan. vii. 9, ‘ His 
throne was like a fiery flame.’ 


HIS DIFFICULTIES AND SUPPORTS. 419 


Parapnrase or Cap. IV. 7—V. 10. 


Such is the mission which I have received, so important, and so 
open and unreserved; and, as God in his mercy has en- 
trasied me with it, I cannot faint or grow weary under it, I 
cannot faint, though there is much reason why I should. In 
order to show that this extraordinary work is Divine and not 
human, I am encompassed with all outward infirmity, which 
thus becomes a proof, not of my weakness, but of God's power. 
My worn-out fragile frame is like an earthenware vessel en- 
closing some costly treasure. Whichever way I turn, I am 
pressed by difficulties ; but a passage of escape opens before 
me. Iam bewildered in my course, but I find my way again. 
Lam pursued by the enemy, but not left behind as a prey to his 
attacks. I am trampled under foot, but not to death. I carry 
with me, at every moment of my course, the marks of pallor 
and torpor and lifelessness as from the corpse of the Lord 
Jesus ; but it is only that I may show forth more clearly the 
same ‘ life in death’ that He showed in rising from the grave ; 
Sor my whole life, from beginning to end, is perpetually given 
up to death for the sake of Jesus, in order that in this perish- 
able framework ο corruption the living power of Jesus may 
be shown. Death works his will in me, whilst life works her 
will in you; you are safe, because I amin peril; you live, be- 
cause I die. But in spite of this contrast between my death 
and your life, Iam sustained by the faith which is described 
inthe Psalm. ‘ I believe, I have faith in the unseen Saviour, 
‘and therefore I speak” the message of the Gospel, with the 
full confidence that, however different our positions now, the 
time will come when the resurrection of the Lord Jesus will 
extend to me as well as to you; when you will receive the best 
proof that all which is done by and for me is done by and. for 
you; when the gift of life given to me through your united 
prayers will call forth a still fuller burst of thankfulness from 
you to the glory of God. With this confidence, as I said be- 
fore, ‘I cannot faint ;’ there is a natare, a being, a man, in 
my outward frame, which is gradually decaying ; but there is 
another being in my inner self, which is day by day restored: 
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there is a pressure of affliction; but it 1s overbalanced a hun- 
dred thousand fold by the heavy weight of glory, which lasts, 
not.like the affliction for a short passing moment, but for an 
immeasurable future ; for I fix my view, not on what is visible, 
but on what is invisible, knowing that the visible is temporary, the 
invisible belongs to the ages of God. The habitation in which I 
now dwell on the earth, is like the tent which I travel with, 
or which I made with my own hands ; like the tent, to which 
the human body is so often compared, it may be taken down and 
destroyed: but there is another habitation, a solid building, 
whose builder and maker is God, made by no art of hands, 
like the tent of human tentmakers, but belonging to the ages of 
God, awaiting me in the regions of heaven. In this my pre- 
sent tent I groan under the heavy weight of the longing desire 
for that new habitation which will envelop me within tts cur- 
tains from above. Not that I wish to leave this present life 
with its vesture of human affections and thoughts ; but I fondly 
trust, that this old vesture will receive a new vesture over it, 
that this mortal frame will only cease by being swallowed up in 
a higher life. And the ground for my trust is, that He who 
has fashioned and worked out my existence for this termination, 


_ ts no less than God Himself, who has given a clear pledge of 


the future, by that earnest of the life-giving Spirit of which I 
before spoke. 

With this confidence, therefore, and feeling that our whole 
journey through life ts sustained by trust in what we do not see, 
not by the presence of what we do see, I am well pleased to 
think that the time is coming when this banishment from my 
true heavenly home will be ended, and when I shall be with the 
Lord at home for ever. 

And the thought of this future home, not only gives me con- 
Jidence, but impresses upon me my awful duty. For the time 
ws coming when I, with all of you, must be made completely 
known before the judgment seat of Christ, in order that each 
may receive the reward of the acts done in the earthly habi- 
tation, and through the instruments of the body. 
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Tue AposTie’s Prospect ος Death. 


THI8 passage stands alone in the insight which it gives us into 
the Apostle’s feelings, under the sense of approaching decay 
and dissolution. The burst of triumphant exultation over the 
power of death, in Rom. viii. 30—39 and 1 Cor. xv. 51—58, 
is more an expression of the sense of God’s love through Christ, 
than of any personal expectation for himself. The description 
of the coming of the Lord, in 1 Thess. iv. 15—19, is for the 
comfort of his readers, not of himself. The two passages which 
most bear comparison with this—2 Tim iv. 6—8; Phil. i. 
20—24, whilst expressing the Apostle’s personal feelings re- 
specting his end, represent his calm expectation of an event 
brought on by external circumstances, as a soldier on the eve 
of battle, rather than his contemplation of death in itself as the 
natural termination of the exhausted powers of nature. It is 
this last view which in this section is brought before us. 
Whatever may have been the precise nature of the deep de- 
pression which marks the opening of this passage, it is evident 
that all the mournful feehngs which crowd upon the mind 
under the pressure of anxiety, of sickness, of hardship, were 
now heavy on the Apostle’s heart. He is ‘in the valley of the 
shadow of death.’ He had been ‘pressed out of measure, 
above strength, insomuch that he despaired even of life:’ he 
‘had the sentence of death in himself:’ he had been just 
‘delivered from a great 'death:’ he had ‘ no rest in his *spirit :” 
he felt that he was a ‘fragile earthen ® vessel:’ he was hke a 
soldier in battle, ‘ pressed into a corner,’ ‘ bewildered,’ ‘ pur- 
sued,’ ‘trampled ‘down:’ he was ‘a living corpse,’ always 
‘delivered up to ‘death,’ his ‘outward man ‘perishing,’ the 
‘earthly house of his tabernacle’ might at any moment ‘be 
7destroyed.’ Two feelings emerge from this ‘ horror . 

of great darkness.’ First: It is instructive to observe shrinking 
the Apostle’s shrinking from the disembodied state from 
beyond the grave, and his natural sympathy with 


14. 8,9, 10. 5 iy. 11. 
2 ii, 18, ο iv. 16. 
5 iv. 7. τγ. 1. 
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the awe with which many good men have regarded the ad- 
vance and process of death. There is no Platonic doctrine 
of a vague and impalpable immortality; no Stoic affectation 
of rising above the ordinary feelings of humanity. It is 
(on a lower scale) the same picture which is presented to us 
in the agony of Gethsemane, ‘Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me.’ It is the Christian and Apostolical 
expression of the feeling described in the well-known lines of 
Gray— 

πο ποπ]. ser resigned 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing lingering look behind P 


And, secondly, there is the confidence that he will pass into a 
_ higher state, in which, amidst whatever changes, his 
2. ἐν personal being will be continued. His moral state 
the con- will not be taken from him, but will be transfused 
tinnity of into something higher. What he has done in the 
passage through this life will be revealed for retri- 
bution of good or evil before the judgment seat of Christ. 
This is the hope which at once sustains and warns him. There 
is a world around him which he does not see, but which he 
believes to exist; a habitation, a vesture awaiting him im 
heavenly regions; a home with the Lord, where he will 
arrive when his journey is ended, And, finally, there is a 
judgment seat, where he will be rewarded or punished. The 
thought of the Judgment seat blends with the thought of 
home, as in the Psalms the rock on which the spirit of the 
Psalmist reposes is not so much the mercy as the justice of 
God. Even im these moments of earnest longing for rest, 
Christ is still, not only the Friend, but the true and faithful 
Judge, at whose hands the Apostle is content to receive that 
which is his due. 
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St. Ῥαυῦις MorTIve FOR HIS SERVICE. 
Chap. V. 11—VI. 10. 


11 Εἰδότες οὖν τὸν φόβον τοῦ κυρίου ἀνθρώπους πείθοµεν, 
θεῷ δὲ πεφανερώμεθα" ἐλπίζω δὲ καὶ ἐν ταῖς συνειδή- 


σεσω ὑμῶν πεφανερῶσθαι. 


12 oy “πάλιω ἑαυτοὺς συνι- 


* Add γάρ. 


Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord we persuade 
men, but we "have been’ made manifest unto God; and I trust 


12 also "to have been’ made manifest in your consciences. 


11. The Apostle, in the pre- 
ceding verses, after describing 
the support which in his troubles 
he received from the prospect of 
a better life hereafter, was car- 
ried on to speak of the energy 
which this prospect imparted to 
his labours (verse 9). In order 
to reach that home for which he 
longed, he, with all the rest of 
the world, must pass before the 
judgment seut, where every 
thought would be disclosed to 
Christ Himself (verse 10). And 
now the thought of that hour 
brings before him the insinua- 
tions of concealment and dis- 
honesty, which he had before 
answered (iii. 1—iv. 6), and he 
once more protests the sincerity 
of his conduct (11—13), appeal- 
ing, first, to the overwhelming 
motive which impelled him (14 
—21); secondly, to his own self- 
denying conduct (vi. 1—10). It 
is the climax of the first part of 
the Epistle. 

eidérec οὖν τὸν φόδον τοῦ κυρίον, 
‘knowing that there is this fear- 
ful aspect of the Lord, I proceed 
on my task of winning over men; 
but whilst I do so, it is to God 
that my thoughts are manifested, 


ο. We 


as clearly now as they will be at 
the judgment, and as I trust they 
are manifested clearly before 
oe several consciences’ (συνει- 
joeov). For the phrase ἀνθρώ- 
πους πείθοµεν comp. Acts xii. 20, 
Gal. 1. 10, where it is used in a 
bad sense, which illustrates its 
use here, ‘I am devoted, as they 
say, to making friends of men,’ 
and hence the immediate anti- ᾿ 
thesis, ‘No: it is not man, but 
God, whose approbation I seek.’ 
In classical Greek the addition of 
µέν would have cleared up the 
obscurity. 

πεφανερώμεθα refers to φανερω- 
θῆναι in verse 10. Observe the 
tense, ‘ Our manifestation to God 
has already taken place.’ For its 
connexion with the words συνεί- 
δησις and συνιστάνοµεν compare 
iv. 2: τῇ φανερῶσει τῆς ἀληθείας 
συνιστᾶντες ἑαυτοὺς πρὸς πᾶσαν 
συνείδησιν ἀνθρώπων ἐνώπιον τοῦ 
Seov. For the general sense see 
1 Cor. iv. 5. 

12. The mention of their 
doubting his sincerity recalls 
what he had already said in iii. 
1, iv. 2, about the commendatory 
letters,—the charge that, instead 
of bringing commendations from 
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στάνοµεν ὑμῖν, ἀλλὰ ἀφορμὴν διδόντες ὑμιν καυχήµατος 
ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν, ἵνα ἔχητε πρὸς τοὺς ἐν προσώπῳ καυχω- 
µένους καὶ ᾽μὴ ἐν καρδίᾳ. Veire γὰρ ἐξέστημεν, θεῷ' 
etre σωφρονοῦμεν, ὑμιν. “Mn γὰρ ἀγάπη τοῦ χριστοῦ 


* καὶ οὗ καρδίᾳ. 


commend not ourselves again unto you, but give you occasion 
το boasting’ on our behalf, that ye may have somewhat to 
answer those who "boast in "face, and not in heart. For 
is whether we be beside ourselves, it is to God: ° whether 
14we be sober, it is ‘to you’. 


others, he was always commend- 
ing himself. ‘My object is not 
to commend myself, but to give 
you an opportunity of boasting 
in my behalf against my oppo- 
nents.’ He assumes, with some- 
thing of an ironical tone, that all 
that they wished was to vindi- 
cate him. (After ἔχητε, supply 
kavynpa.) This is the most ex- 
plicit mention of his opponents 
in this part of the Epistle, and 
is to be compared with the more 
open attacks of x. 2, 7, xi. 18, 
‘They pride themselves not on 
any deep sympathy such as lies at 
the bottom of my heart for you 
(iii, 2, iv. 5, vi. 11), but on their 
outward pretensions, their digni- 
fied appearance, as contrasted 
with my weak presence (x. 10 
their Jewish descent (zi. 30 
their commendatory letters (iii. 
1).’ 

13. It is impossible to deter- 
mine precisely the allusions in 
ἐξέστημεν (‘we are mad,’ comp. 
Mark 11. 21) and σωφρονοῦμεν 
(‘we are of sound mind,’ comp. 
Acts xxvi. 25). The ‘mad- 
ness’ may allude, either to the 
extravagant freedom, as it was 
thought, with which he spoke 
of his own claims (see xi. 1, 16, 
17, where he himself calls it by 
the name of ‘folly’), or more 


3 


For the love of Christ con- 


generally to the enthusiasm 
which led Festus to call him mad 
(Acts xxvi. 24). The ‘ sound- 
ness of mind,’ which also was 
misunderstood, may have been 
the accommodation to all men (1 
Cor. ix. 20), which led to the 
insinuation of worldly wisdom 
(2 Cor. xii. 16; 1 Cor. ix. 18, 19). 
In either case, it was not himself 
that he wished to serve. His 
seeming enthusiasm came from 
devotion to God; his seeming 
worldliness, from devotion to man. 

14. ἡ yap ἀγάπη τοῦ yptorou 
συνέχει ἡμᾶς, ‘the love which 
Christ has shown is what: holds, 
presses, urges me forward.’ That 
this is the meaning of ‘the love 
of Christ’ appears from the fol- 
lowing context. Compare Rom. 
v. 5, ‘the love of God,’ and 
Rom. viii. 85, ‘who shall sepa- 
rate us from the love of Christ?’ 
where, as here, the context shows 
that, though it may include the 
love awakened in man to Christ, 
it chiefly means the love of 
Christ to man. 

συνέχει 18 always used of some 
strong outward pressure, as of a 


crowd (Luke viii. 45), 


: : ‘ Con- 
or of anxiety and sick- strains,’ 
ness (Phil. i. 23; Luke ovéye. 


iv. 98, viii. 37; 
xxviii, 8). 


Acts 
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συνέχει ἡμᾶς, 15 κρίναντας τοῦτο, ὅτι" ες ὑπὲρ πάντων 
ἀπέθανεν' apa οἱ πάντες ἀπέθανον καὶ ὑπὲρ πάντων 


. el efs. 


straineth us, because we thus "ju 
15all: then all ‘died: 


15. κρίναντας τοῦτο, ‘ the love 
which Christ has shown by that 
great example of love in His 
death, constrains us to forget 
ourselves, and to devote ourselves 
to God and to you; because at 
our conversion we came to this 
decision, that He died, He alone 
and once, for all.’ That Christ's 
death was the great proof of 
His love, compare John xv. 13, 
‘ greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.’ That 6 
χριστός 18 the nominative case to 
ἀπέθανε», and εἷς ὑπὲρ πάντων is 
in apposition with it, seems prov- 
ed by the consideration that else 
6 εἷς would have been the more 
natural expression, and also by 
the parallel passage, 1 Pet. iii. 
18, Χριστὸς ἅπαξ περὶ ἁμαρτιῶν 
ἡμῶν ἀπέθανε», δίκαιος ὑπὲρ ἀδί- 
κω», where ἅπαξ corresponds to 
εἷς, περὶ ἁμαρτ. ἡμῶν to ὑπὲρ πάν- 
τω», and the construction of δί- 
καιος ὑπ. ἀδίκων to εἷς ὑπ. πάντω». 

ei is omitted in B. C*. D. E. 
F. J. K., some Fathers, and most 
versions. It is retained in Οἱ. 
and some Fathers, and may pos- 
sibly have been omitted, either 
from offence at the hypothetical 
character of the statement, or 
from confusion with εἷς. The 
sense is the same in both. read- 
ings. 

ὑπὲρ πάντων has 
: » ambiguity as the Eng- 
btn devi, lish chiara behalf 
περί. of, but the idea of ser- 

vice and protection al- 


the same 


and He die 


ed, that * one died for 
for all, that they who 


ways predominates. Wherever, 
in speaking of Christ's death, the 
idea of substitution is intended, 
itis under the figure of a ransom, 
in which case it is expressed by 
ἀντί. Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45. 
Wherever the idea of ‘ cover- 
tng’ or ‘ forgiving’ sins 18 in- 
tended, it is under the figure 
of a sin offering, in which case 
the word used is περὶ ἁμαρτίας 
Or αμαρτιῶ», as in Rom. viii. 3; 
1 Pet. iii. 18; 1 John ii. 2, 1. 
10. The preposition περί as thus 
used has partly the sense of ‘on 
account of,’—but chiefly the 
sense of ‘covering, —as if it 
were ‘ He threw his death ‘‘ over” 
or “around” our sins.’ 

ἄρα οἱ πάντες ἀπέθανον. apa 
has in the New Testa- “Then all 
ment the same force died’ 
as in classical Greek 
(where, however, it has always 
the second place in the sentence, 
never as here the first), ‘ there- 
fore, ipso facto, ‘by the terms 
of the argument.’ 

οἱ πάντες. The article refers 
back to ὑπὲρ πάντων, ‘ All 
those for whom he died.’ 

ἀπέθανον may either be ‘ died’ 
(as in Rom. vi. 10, ἀπέθανεν 
ἐφάπαξ), or ‘are dead’ (as in 
Col. ili. 3, ἀπεθάνετε yap, καὶ ή 
ζωή, κ. τ. λ.). 

The sense thus produced will 
suit either of the two main in- 
terpretations of this passage. 

(1) ‘If Christ died for all, 
then it follows from this, that all 
those for whom He died, would 
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aA 4 rs 
ἀπέθανεν, wa οἱ ζῶντες µηκέτι ἑαυτοῖς ζῶσω, ἀλλά τῷ 


live should not henceforth 


also have died themselves [else 
there would have been no neces- 
sity for his dying for them].’ 
Compare Rom. v. 15, ‘if by the 
offence of one many died (ἀπέ- 
θανον), much more the grace of 
God, and the free gift, by grace of 
one man, Jesus Christ, abounded 
to them all;'’ and 1 Οοτ. xv. 22, 
‘as in Adam all die (ἀποθνή- 
σκονσι), 80 in Christ shall all be 
made alive.’ This is the inter- 
pretation adopted by all the 
Fathers and Schoolmen. But 
there are against it these diffi- 
culties: (a) Although the words 
will admit of such a conditional 
sense of ἀπέθανο» (to which Gal. 
ji. 21, dpa χριστὸς Swpeay ἀπέθανε», 
is to a certain extent a parallel) ; 
= it is by a strain which would 

rdly have been used, unless 
the context made it clear. (6) 
Although ‘there would thus be 
an approximation to the meaning 
of the Apostle’s words elsewhere, 
yet it would be by a precision of 
ogical argument, which is not 
in his manner. What he else- 
where declares is, that the uni- 
versal death introduced into the 
world by Adam’s sin, is set aside 
by the universal life introduced 
into the world by Christ’s obe- 
dience. What he would here 
declare, if this interpretation 
were correct, would be, that the 
universal effect of Christ’s death 
proved that all mankind were 
before in a state of death; a 
position implying a degree of 
speculation on the cause of 
Christ's death which is foreign 
to the New Testament. (c) It 
would be an introduction of an 
abstract proposition, without re- 


live to themselves, but to 


gard to the context, which goes 
on to speak, not of the deliver- 
ance of man from the curse of 
death, but of the change pro- 
duced in the lives of those of 
whom he s . A proposition 
of the kind thus ascribed to the 
Apostle, would labour under the 
same unapostolical character as 
the abstract statement of the 
doctrine of the Trinity contained 
in the spurious verse 1 John 


v. 7. 

(2) There remains, therefbre, 
the interpretation now almost 
universally adopted: ‘ If Christ 
died for all, then it follows that 
all for whom He died died [to 
sin, with Him].’ It is borne out 
by the words, and agrees both 
with the Apostle’s statements 
elsewhere, and with the context. 
It is the same in substance as in 
Rom. vi. 1—14, which through- 
out agrees with this passage in 
representing the death of sin, and 
of the old nature of man, through 
and with Christ’s death, as the 
necessary prelude to the newness 
of life, to which there, as here, 
he is urging his hearers. Com- 
pare also Rom. xiv. 7, ‘no man 
liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself. Whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord, or 
whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord. ... For, for this cause 
Christ died, that He might be 
Lord both of the dead and the 
living.’ Col. iii. 8, ‘ye are 
dead (ἀπεθάνετε), and your life is 
hid with Christ in God.’ 

The omission of σὺν αὐτῷ may 
be accounted for by the close 
connexion with the preceding, 
implied in &pa, The generalising 
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ε ὲ 9 A 9 0 4 a 4 169 ε ο) 3 8 
ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν ἀποθανόντι καὶ ἐγερθέντι Ἰδῶστε ἡμεῖς ἀπὸ 
τοῦ νῦν οὐδένα οἵδαμεν κατὰ σάρκα εἶ “Kai ἐγνώκαμεν 


» ef δὲ καί. 


6 Ἠϊπι who ‘died and rose again for them.’ 


Wherefore 


*we henceforth know no ‘one after the flesh: ‘even though 


of the whole passage by οἱ πά»- 
rec, may be compared to the si- 
milar expressions in 1 Cor. xv, 
22. 

καὶ ὑπὲρ πάντων ἀπέθανεν, iva 
20+. ἐγερθέντι. This goes on to 
state more expressly the object 
of Christ’s death,— ‘that all 
might live a new life.’ ‘He died 
and rose thus, in order that for 
the future all who are alive might 
live to Him.’ ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν must 
be taken with both; as in Rom. 
11. 25. There is the same 
identification of the natural and 
the spiritual life as in iv. 11, 12. 
ἐγερθέντι is inserted with a 
view to fwowv, ‘we live to Him 
who is alive.’ 

The Apostle’s mind is full of 
two things: first, his own sin- 
cerity, as contrasted with the in- 
sincerity with which he was 
charged by his opponents, and 
the insincerity with which he 
believed that they were justly 
chargeable; and, secondly, his 
elevation above the local, per- 
sonal, national grounds on which 
they endeavoured to commend 
themselves. Accordingly there 
is the same union of self-vindi- 
cation, and of the assertion of 
the superiority of Christianity 
to Judaism here as in ili. 1— 
18; the point of superiority was 
there the absence of mystery 
and concealment; here its free- 
dom from local and visible re- 
strictions. He was confident 
in his sincerity; because he 


knew that the love of Christ 
pressed him forward, and that 
in Christ’s death he and all 
had died to their former sins, and 
now lived only for Him who 
now lived for them. But this 
leads him on to the thought of 
the immense chasm in all re- 
spects which the death of Christ 
and his own conversion had 
made between his former and 
his present life, The whole of 
his past life was vanished far 
away into the distance. And 
first out of this feeling arises 
the thought that all local and 
personal ties, even with Christ 
Himeelf, all local or human 
grounds of authority and recom- 
mendation, such as his oppo- 
nents insisted upon, and for the 
absence of which they taunted 
him, had no longer any hold 
upon him. 

ἡμεῖς, ‘we, whatever my oppo- 
nents may say or do.’ 

ἀπὸ τοῦ νῦν, ‘from the present 
time.’ Compare the use of νῦν 
in vi. 2. 

16. οἴδαμε», ‘ we recognise.’ 

κατὰ σάρκα, ‘by lineal or out- 
ward claims.’ Compare for the 
use of the same expression with 
regard to the same opponents, x. 
8, xi. 18; Gal. vi. 12. 

- εἰ καὶ ἐγνώκαμε», ‘even though 
I have known;’ ‘granting that 
I have known.’ 

γινωσκοµε», Ἱ. Θ. Kara σάρκα, 
‘henceforth we know Him no 
longer [after the flesh ].’ 
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Δ a ῤ 3 8 ” | ee , “ 
κατὰ σάρκα χριστόν, ἀλλα νυν οὐκέτι γινώσκομεν. 
τις ἐν χριστῷ, καινῇ κτίσις᾽ 


‘ 9 A 
τα αρχαια 


we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now ° know we 


17 Him no more. 


οἴδαμεν and ἔγνωκαμεν are 
_ probably here, as in 1 
‘Knowing Cor, ii. 8, xiii. 1, merely 


Sali the variation of the 
er i Re 
the flesh, Word without variation 


: of meaning, after the 
Apostle’s manner. 

He must be here alluding to 
those who laid stress on their 
having seen Christ in Palestine 
(comp. note on 1 Cor. ix. 1), and 
on their connexion with Him or 
with ‘the brothers of the Lord.’ 
by actual descent. (Comp. note 
on 1 Cor. ix. 5.) And if so, they 
were probably of the ‘of 
Christ.’ (See notes eee 1 
Cor. i. 12.) But the words imply 
that something of this kind 
might once have been his own 
state of mind, not only in the 
time before his conversion (which 
he would have condemned more 
strongly), but since. If so, it 
is (like Phil. iii. 183—15) re- 
markable as 8 confession of 
former weakness or error, and 
of conscious progress in religious 
knowledge. 

The feeling which he here 
describes as that at which he 
had permanently arrived, is of 
importance in enabling us to 
understand the almost total ab- 
rence in the apostolic age of 
local and personal recollections 
in relation to our Lord’s life 
and death. (See Essay on the 
Epistles and the Gospel His- 
tory.) 

17. From this thought of the 
destruction of all local ties, he 
passes into a wider sphere. Not 


Therefore if any "one be in Christ, he is 


these feelings only, but all that 
belongs to our former life passes 
away, and a new creation rises 
in its place; and now he seems 
to be thinking, not so much of 
his relations to his converts, as of 
their relations to God. In speak- 
ing of the Corinthians before in 
this Epistle, he had feared their 
estrangement from him, and their 
following his opponents ; but here, 
for the first time, is any indica- 
tion of their estrangement di- 
rectly from God. Possibly he may 
have been thinking of the defile- 
ments of the Gentile Christians, 
of which he afterwards speaks in 
vi. 15—vii. 1. Possibly he may 
have formed so strong an opinion 
of the evil teaching of the false 
teachers, as to consider the Co- 
rinthians to be already in a state 
of sin, from which they required 
to be turned to God; and hence 
the point of transition from the 
covert condemnation of those 
teachers in verse 16, to the direct 
mention of the sin here. For si- 
milar expressions concerning the 
effect of this teaching, compare 
ii. 16, iv. 8, ‘those that are lost’ 
(apparently in allusion to such); 
xi. 3, ‘I fear lest as the serpent 
tempted Eve, so your minds be 
corrupted from the simplicity 
which is in Christ;’ Gal. 11. 4, 
‘have ye suffered so much in 
vain?’ iv. 11, ‘I fear leat J have 
laboured in vain;’ iv. 19, ‘I am 
in travail with you again;’ and 
v. 4, ‘ye are fallen from grace.’ 
Whatever be the explanation, 
the fact is clear that he here 
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παρῆλθεν, ἰδοὺ γέγονεν καινά. ra δὲ πάντα ἐκ τοῦ 


* Add τὰ πάντα. 


3 new creature: ‘the ancient’ ay ὁ are passed away; 


18 behold * they’ are become new. 


speaks of the Corinthians as 
having so fallen away (compare 
especially verse 20, ‘be ye re- 
conciled to God; ’ and vi. 1, ‘ that 
ye receive not the grace of God 
in vain’); and his object is to 
. show that not only their former 
life before conversion, but also 
their recent sins have been for- 
given, and that God ia Christ is 
still ready to receive them. Com- 
pare, for similar expressions used 
to Christians already converted, 
1 John ii. 2, ‘if any man sin, we 
have ‘a comforter’ with the Fa- 
ther, Jesus Christ the Righteous: 
and He is the propitiation for 
our sins.’ 

Gore. The connexion may be 
either immediately with the pre- 
ceding, ‘if even with Christ we 
have no previous bond, much 
more are other previous bonds 
removed; ’ or, with verse 15, treat- 
ing 16 as parenthetical, ‘live for 
Christ, and not for yourselves; 
and therefore remember that all 
is new.’ 

‘Whosoever is brought into 
connexion with Christ, is a new 
creation.’ 

ἐν χριστφ, ‘in Christ.’ ‘Union 
with Christ does not (as you urge) 
maintain, it rather dissolves, for- 
mer ties.’ Compare x. 7. 

xacvy κτίσις, see Gal. vi. 15. It 
was a common expression among 
the Rabbis for a proselyte’s con- 
version. See Wetstein, ad loc. 

τὰ ἀρχαῖα. Either an- 
cient customs, as of the 
law; or ancient habits, 
as of sins. The use of the 
word ἀρχαῖος, instead of 


‘ Ancient 
things are 


away. 


nd all things are of 


παλαιός, points rather to the . 
former; it is the same as the 
difference in English between 
‘ancient’ and ‘ old.’ 

léov. This transfers the reader 
as into the sudden sight of a pic- 
ture. ‘The moment that a man 
is a Christian, a new creation 
rises up ; the ancient world passes 
away as in the final dissolution 
of all things, and behold! a new 
scene is discovered; the whole 
world has in that instant be- 
come new. (For this use of 
παρελθεῖν, see Matt. xxiv. 35, 
‘Heaven and earth shall pass 
away ;’ and 2 Pet. iii. 10, ‘the 
heavens shall pass away.’) Jor 
the sense compare Isa. χΗΠ. 18, 
19 (LXX.), τὰ ἀρχαῖα μὴ συλ- 
λογίζεσθε ' ἰδοὺ ἐγὼ wow καυά, 
and the imitation of it in Rev. 
xxi. 4, 5, ‘the former things are 
passed away ' (τὰ xpéra ἀπῆλθον) ; 
‘and He that ‘sat on the throne 
said, “behold, J make all things 
new”’’ (catya); in which passage 
of the Apocalypse the idea of the 
change and regeneration of the 
individual s, as here, into 
the idea of the end and regenera- 
tion of the world, as in the use 
of παλιγγενεσία in Matt. xix. 28. 
The Rec. Text with D3. E. J. K. 
inserts, Lachmann with B. C. D!. 
Ῥ. G. omits, τὰ πάντα after καινά. 
If the insertion is right, then the 
idea of the world’s regeneration 
is brought out more strongly. If 
the omission, then, though the 
idea is the same, the introduction 
of it is more abrupt—‘ old things 
are pasyed away, they are changed 
into new things.’ 
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θεοῦ τοῦ καταλλάξαντος ἡμᾶς ἑαυτῷ διὰ "χριστοῦ καὶ 


19 ¢ 


δόντος ἡμῖν τὴν διακονίαν τῆς καταλλαγῆς, as ὅτι 
8 3 ο , A € “A “ 
θεὸς ἦν ἐν χριστῷ κόσμον καταλλάσσων ἑαυτῷ, μὴ λο- 
6 Add Ἰησοῦ. 


God, who ‘reconciled us to Himself ‘through ™ Christ and 


Tgave to us the ministry of reconciliation, 


Tin that 


od was in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself, 


18. τὰ πάντα is ‘the new 
world’ spoken of in verse 17 :— 
‘the new world, no less than the 
ancient world, proceeds from 
God; from the love not only of 
Christ, but of God.’ " 

Here there is the same refer- 
ence to God as the ultimate 
author of all, which occurs s0 
frequently ; e. g. v. 5, 1. 21, iv. 
6; 1 Cor. ii. 28, xv. 28, ‘ that 
God may be all in all.’ 

τοῦ καταλλάξαντος ἡμᾶς ἑαυτφ 
διὰ Χριστοῦ. This great change 
in man’s moral nature 
“ασ effected by his con- 
κ God. version to Christianity, 

is expressed here, as 
in Rom. v. 10, 11; Eph. ii. 16; 
Col. i. 20, 21, by the words 
καταλλάσσω, καταλλαγή, aroxa- 
ταλλάσσω, translated ‘reconcile,’ 
‘reconciliation,’ with the ex- 
ception of Rom. v. 4, where it is 
rendered ‘ atonement.’ 

As in verses 16, 17, the Apo- 
stle himself was the primary 
subject of the argument, so he is 
still. As it was especially true 
of him, that in his conversion all 
worldly bonds had been snapped 
asunder (ver. 16), and all ancient 
associations passed away (17) 
so also of him it was especially 
true that he felt that he had 
been reconciled to God through 
Christ, and still more, that God 
had entrusted him with the task 
of making this reconciliation 
known. 


Reconcilia- 


The more personal meaning of 
npac (‘us’), in the first clause, 
is fixed by the recurrence of 
ἡμῖν (‘to us’) in the second, 
where it must signify the Apo- 
stle. But already, in ‘they 
which are alive,’ in verse 15, 
and in the general form, ‘if any 
man be in Christ,’ in 17, the 
thought of others was included; 
he was beginning, here, as in 
1 Cor. iv. 4, and Rom. vii. 7— 
25, to ‘transfer to himself in a 
figure’ what belonged to the 
whole world, especially to the 
Corinthian world which he was 
addressing. 

Accordingly he now advances 
to unfold the general truth, with 
the delivery of which he was en- 
trusted as his especial ‘task’ or 
‘mission,’ and which, up to this 
point, he had described as his 
own peculiar possession. 

For this sense of the word 
διακονία, compare iii. 9, ἡ διακονία 
τῆς δικαιοσύνης. 

19. ὡς ὅτι ‘seeing that;’ 
pleonastic for ὅτι, or a 
mixture of the con- ‘God in 
struction ὡς Seov ὄντος Christ.’ 
and ὅτι Φεός ἐστι, as in 
xi. 21. 

The absence of the article 
from Φεός and κόσμος, and the 
position of ἦ», require the words 
to be translated thus: ‘ Zhere 
was God in Christ [i. e. no less 
than God] employed in reconcil- 
ing [nothing less than] a whole 
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ῤ 9 
γιζόµενος αὐτοῖς τὰ παραπτώματα αὐτῶν, καὶ θέµενος 


ἐν ἡμῖν τὸν λόγον τῆς καταλλαγῆς. 


20 ε ον a 
νπερ υστονυ 


οὖν πρεσβεύοµεν, ὡς τοῦ θεοῦ παρακαλοῦντος δι ἡμῶν ' 


not imputing ‘to them their trespass 
gounto us the word of reconciliation. 


es’, and ‘committed 
Therefore tfor Christ 


are we ambassadors’, as though God ‘were exhorting’ you by 


world to Himself.’ As if he had 
said, ‘You might have thought 
that in the death of Christ there 
was nothing more than Christ, 
nothing more than that single 
event. Yes: there was more. 
There was God, the Invisible, 
Almighty, dwelling and working 
in Christ. And the object of 
that working was to reconcile a 
world to Himself.’ The ‘ world,’ 
like ‘all’ in verse 15, means the 
whole race of mankind, though 
with a special reference to those 
whom the Gospel has reached 
and touched. Compare, for the 
pense of the whole passage, Col. 
i. 19, 20 ‘it pleased God that in 
Him should all fulness dwell... 
and by Him to reconcile all 
things unto Himself.’ Also 1 
John ii. 2, ‘not for our sins 
only, but for the sins of the 

whole world.’ 
μὴ λογιζόμενος . καταλ- 
λαγῆς, ‘and the proof of this 
reconciliation is, first, that He 
now forbears to charge the re- 
conciled world with 


‘Not im- their offences; se- 
Peng ng? condly, that He placed 


upon me the responsi- 
bility of teaching the reconcilia- 
tion.’ µή gives the connexion. 
Compare Rom. iii. 25, ‘ the re- 
mission (or passing over, πάρεσιν) 
of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God;’ also Rom. 
iv. 8, ‘blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord imputeth (λογί- 
σηται) no sin;’ and Col. ii. 13, 


‘forgiving our trespasses’ (τὰ 
παραπτώματα). 

The action of forgiveness is 
perpetual, and is therefore in the 
present tense; that of entrusting 
the Apostle with the charge of 
preaching, was once for all at 
his conversion, and is therefore 
in the past tense. 

Φέμενος ἐν ἡμῖν, ‘He placed 
in my hands, in my mouth.’ 
The word is selected, as being 
that which, though with a dif- 
ferent construction (9έσθαι εἰς τὶ 
or τινά), is used for the bestowal 
of gifts or offices in the Church, 
1 Cor. xii. 28; 1 Tim. 12. 

ἐν ἡμῖν, here as in verse 18, 
means, not the Apostles gene- 
rally, but St. Paul himself. The 
‘word,’ or ‘message’ of recon- 
ciliation (compare 6 λόγος τοῦ 
σταυροῦ, in 1 Cor. i. 18) was es- 
pecially ‘the gospel’ or ‘good 
tidings’ of Paul; and as such 
he here speaks of it. 

20. brep χριστοῦ οὖν πρεσξεύ- 
οµε». He now turns to the di- 
rectly practical object which 
had been brooding in his mind 
since the 17th verse, the conver- 
sion— the second conversion —~ 
of the Corinthians themselves, 
from the sin, whatever it might 
be, which interrupted their re- 
union with God. The ‘ task’ 
verse 18) and ‘the word’ 
verse 19) which he had received 
from God, found their natural 
fulfilment in this field. He had 
spoken before of Christ's love 


21 ολ) He made 
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δεόµεθα ὑπὲρ χριστοῦ, καταλλάγητε τῷ θεῷ. 


11Τὸν 3 


μὴ γνόντα ἁμαρτίαν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν ἁμαρτίαν ἐποίησεν, ἵνα 


® τὸν γάρ. 


us: we pray you ‘for Christ’, ‘be ye reconciled to God.’ 


im twho knew no sin to be sin for us’, 


that we ‘may become’ the righteousness of God in Him. 


urging him forward in theit be- 
half; he now comes before them 
as the representative of Christ 
(πρεσβεύοµε», . . . δεόµεθα). 

ὑπέρ expresses that he is both 
iF representing Christ, and 
Chit’ alsoserving Him. And 

so in the only other pas- 
sage where the same figure of 
an ambassador is used, Eph. vi. 
20, ὑπὲρ οὗ πρεσθεύω, ‘in behalf 
of [not ‘instead of’] which Gos- 
pel I am an ambassador.’ 

But as in the previous verses 
God had been spoken of as the 
source of all that was done 
through Christ, so here also He 
is spoken of as the chief mover 
and object of the Apostle’s ad- 
dress, ὡς τοῦ Jeo’ παρακαλοῦντος 
δὺ ἡμῶν», ‘as though God Him- 
self were heard entreating you 
through my voice.’ καταλλάγητε 
τῷ Seg, ‘my prayer in behalf of 
Christ—what God says to you 
through me—is this: ‘Be recon- 
ciled to God.’ The use of the 
imperative is most emphatic, as 
though he uttered the very words 
of the prayer which he addressed 
to them from Christ, and which, 
in all probability, they must have 
heard from his lips when he was 
with them. 

21. τὸν μὴ γνόντα. This isthe 
reason for the prayer, whether 
or not it be included in the ac- 
tual words of it. 

Observe the great abruptness 
of this sentence; yap (in D!. E. 
J. K.) is a later correction, to 


soften this. For the general 
truth, see Rom. viii. 3, ‘ God 
having sent His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh (σαρκὸς 
ἁμαρτίας), and for sin (περὶ ἆμαρ- 
τίας), condemned sin in the flesh : 
that the righteousness (τὸ δικαί- 
ωµα) of the law might be ful- 
filled in us, who live not after 
the flesh, but after the spirit.’ 
Gal. iii. 18, ‘ Christ redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being 
made (γενόμενος) a curse for us.’ 

ὑπέρ, ‘in behalf of.’ See note 
on verse 15. 

ἡμῶ», ἡμεῖς here, as in verses 
18 and 20, is used primarily of 
the Apostle himself, though with 
a reference to the world at large. 

ἁμαρτία is here used in the 
widest sense for ‘ or ‘Gwe 
‘He πας enveloped, - 
lost, srerehalmed: if pee 
sin, and its consequences, so far 
as he could be without Himself 
being sinful.’ This qualification 
ig necessarily involved in the 
preceding words, τὸν μὴ γνόντα 
αμαρτία», which may be com- 
pared with Heb. vii. 26, ‘ sepa- 
rate from sinners;’ Heb. iv. 15, 
‘without sin;’ 1 Pet. ii. 22, 
‘who did πο sin;’ and expresses 
the conviction of the sinless 
excellence of Christ. See Essay 
p- 444446. For the pf in 
τὸν μὴ Ὑνόντα see note on iv. 
18. 

δικαιοσύνη θεοῦ. Here, as al- 
ways, the object of Christ’s suf- 
{εγιπρ is the moral restoration 
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ἡμεῖς "γενώµεθα δικαιοσύνη θεοῦ ἐν αὐτφ. VI. Ίσυνερ- 


γοῦντες δὲ καὶ παρακαλοῦμεν μὴ eis κενὸν τὴν χάριν τοῦ 
θεοῦ δέξασθαι ὑμᾶς "(λέγει γάρ Καιρῷ δεκτῷ ἐπήκουσά 


® γυώµεθα, 


vi. ‘As His fellow-workers, then, we’ ‘exhort you also 
athat ye ‘accept not the grace of God in vain (for He 
saith ‘I-"heard thee in a time accepted, and in the day 


of man,—‘that man _ might, 
in Christ, be united to God in 
God’s highest attribute of right- 
eousness.’ The phrase δικαιοσύνη 
θεοῦυ, as in Rom. i. 17, i. 21, 
22, includes the sense of ‘ ac- 
quittal.’ 

ἐν -atrg, i. 6. ‘by union and 
conformity with Christ.’ 

VI. 1. He urges (for some 
reason unknown to us), with still 
more vehemence, the appeal he 
had made in verse 20; and now, 
as in iv. 7, the mention of his great 
mission recalls again to his mind 
the sufferings and troubles which 
he had undergone; and in the 
climax of triumph which the 
consciousness of his victory sug- 
gests, he closes this long digres- 
sion. The almost lyrical and 
poetical character which belongs 
to this burst of feeling, may be 
fitly compared to Rom. viii. 831— 
89; 1 Cor. xiii. 1—13, which 
occupy, in a similar manner, the 
central place in those Epistles. 

συνεργοῦντες, ‘as fellow-work- 
ers with God.’ That Sep (not 
χριστφ, or ὑμῖν) is to be supplied, 
is certain: (1) By the parallel 
of 1 Cor. iii. 9, συγεργοὶ τοῦ φεοῦ, 
(2) because the act in which he 
claims to be a fellow-worker, is 
that of exhortation (παρακαλοῦ- 
pev), which, in v. 20, had been 
ascribed to God. 

παρακαλοῦμε», here, as in v. 
20, and i. ὃ--θ, has the triple 
meaning of entreaty, exhortation, 


and consolation; and is here put 
forward as the chief part of the 
Apostle’s fanction. 

μὴ εἷς κενὸν τὴν χάριν τοῦ Seou 
δέξασθαι ὑμᾶς, ‘that you should 
not receive the goodness of God 
in your conversion to no pur- 
pose.’ Here, again, as in v. 20, 
the sense is obscure, from our 
ignorance of the especial danger 
to which the Apostle alludes. 
For the phrase ‘in vain,’ εἰς 
κενόν, compare Gal. iv. 11 (εἰκῇ), 
in speaking of his converts; and 
Gal. ii. 2; Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thess. 
lll. 5 (εἷς κενόν) of himself. See 
also note on v. 17. 

τὴν χάριν τοῦ Φεοῦ. ‘The favour 
of God’ is often used as here, 
simply for the ‘goodness’ of God 
shown in the conversion of men 
to Christianity; and is thus used 
as almost identical with the 
Christian faith. Compare Acts 
xiii. 48, ‘they persuaded them 
to abide in the of God;’ 
Acts xx. 24, ‘the Gospel of 
the grace of God.’ 

2. The quotation is from 
Isaiah xlix. 8 (LXX.). In the 
original context God is speaking 
to the Messiah, the servant of 
His people; and it is possible 
that the Apostle preserves that 
sense, and intends to express by 
the citation the general fact that 
God had received the work of 
Christ, and that, therefore, He 
would receive the Corinthians’ 
reconciliation. But the words 
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σου, καὶ ἐν ἡμέρᾳ σωτηρίας ἐβοήθησά σοι ἰδοὺ νῦν 
καιρὸς εὐπρόσδεκτος, ἰδοὺ νῦν ἡμέρα σωτηρίας), ᾽μηδεμίαν 
ἐν μηδενὶ διδόντες προσκοπήν, wa μὴ µωμηθῇ ἡ διακονία, 


of salvation I *succoured thee. 
behold now is _ the 


accepted time, 


Behold now is the ‘well- 
day of salvation’), 


sgiving no offence in anything, "lest the ministry be 


ἐπήκουσα, ἐβοήθησα, ‘listened’ 
and ‘helped,’ describe so much 
more exactly the relation of God 
to the Church and to mankind, 
than the relation of God to 
Christ, that they had better be 
so taken. The variation from 
the original sense may in this 
instance be justified by the iden- 
tification of the Messiah and the 
ple, which runs through the 
latter chapters of Isaiah. The 
passage was apparently sug- 
gested to the Apostle’s memory 
by the word δεκτός, as connected 
with δέξασθαι: ‘Let not your 
receiving of the favour of God 
be in vain, for the language of 
God [6 Φεός is the nominative 
case to λέγει] in the Prophet 
is true: ‘In a time which I 
receive I heard thee,”’ which 
is confirmed by the stress that 
he lays on the word, carrying 
it out and amplifying it in his 
own comment which follows :— 
‘God has so spoken, and look | 
the present is the time which 
He so receives.’ ‘ You ought 
to receive Him, for He has re- 
ceived you.’ εὐπρόσδεκτο is a 
favourite word of the Apostle ; 
and as such, and also as being 
more emphatic, is substituted for 
the less familiar and less expres- 
sive term of the LXX. (Com- 
pare vii. 12; Rom. xv. 16, 31.) 
vuy, ‘now, may be either 
generally ‘now, in the Gospel 
dispensation’ (which is  con- 
firmed by ‘the acceptable year,’ 


δεκτὸς ἐνιαντός, Luke iv. 19), or 
rather in reference to the peculiar 
need of his converts, ‘Now, at 
this present moment, ia the time 
for you to turn to God; waste 
no time in doing so.’ 

8. The quotation from Isaiah, 
with the Apostle’s comment, had 
been parenthetical; and he now 
enlarges on his efforta to fulfil 
worthily his mission of exhorta- 
tion to them, partly from the 
mere outpouring of feeling over 
the greatness of his work, partly 
from the wish to hold up his 
coriduct as a model to his con- 
verte. Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 18—27. 

The participles διδόντες, ἄο., 
join on directly to συνεργοῦντες. 
The use of palaila and µηδενέ, 
instead of οὐδεμίαν and οὐδενέ, 
Indicates the connexion. ‘I ex- 
hort you, inasmuch as I give 
the best proof of my earnestness, 
by anxiety not through my means 
to throw any obstacle in the 
way of your receiving the mes- 


sage.’ 
προσκοχή, ‘ stumbling - block,’ 
used only in this place for what 


is elsewhere expressed (1 Cor. 
vill. 9; Rom. xiv. 19) by sxpoo- 
κομμα. 

μωμηθῇ, ‘have reproach cast 
upon it. Compare the use of 
the word (where only else it oc- 
curs in the New Testament) in 
vili. 20, possibly with reference 
to his refusing maintenance. See 
note on xi. 7. 

ἡ διακονία, ‘the task or ser- 
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ἀλλ’ ἐν παντὶ "συνιστάντες ἑαντοὺς as θεοῦ διάκανοι, ev 
ε α ~ 9 0 9 9 9 9 
ὑπομονῃ πολλῇῃ, ἐν θλίψεαιν, ἐν ἀνάγκαις, ἐν στενοχω- 


ρίαις, ὃ 


> αἱ 3 a 9 > a’ 3 
ἐν πληγαῖς, ἐν φυλακαις, ἐν ἀκαταστασίαις, ἐν 


. συνιστῶγντε». 


4blamed, but in all things approving ourselves as ° ministers 
of God, in much ‘endurance, in ‘troubles, in necessities, in 
5 distresses, in stripes, In Imprisonments, m tumults, in labours, 


vice of reconciliation’ (v. 19), 
‘of righteousness’ (iti. 8, 9). 

4. συνιστάντες ἑαντούς, ‘ com- 
mending myself, not by com- 


mendatory letters (see on iii. 1), , 


but as true servants and instru- 
ments, not of man, but of God, 
would naturally commend them- 
selves.’ This 18 the sense of the 
nominative διάκηνοι: had it been 
the accusative διακόνονς, then the 
sense would be ‘ commending’ 
or ‘ proving ourselves to be the 
servants of God.’ For the ex- 
pression διάκονοι, as applied to 
himself, see 1 Cor. 11. 5. 

Observe that here συνιστάντες 
precedes ἑαυτούς, whereas in iii. 
1, v. 12, where the sense required 
a stress to be laid on ‘them- 
selves,’ éavrove preceden συνι 
στάνοµεν. 

4—-10. The following enume- 
ration of the means whereby he 
commended himself, may be di- 
vided into four clauses, all am- 
plifying ἐν παντί: (1) ἐν ὑπομονῇ 
.«» ο Ῥηστείαις. (2) ἐν ἁγνότητι 
... « δυνάµει Φεοῦ. (8) διὰ τῶν 
ὅπλων» . « « « εὐφημίας. (4) ὡς 
πλάνοι . . . « πάντα κατέχοντες. 

(1) The first section is an ex- 
pansion of ἐν ὑπομονῇ πολλῇ, ‘in’ 
or ‘by much endurance,’ in 
three triplets of evils, each grow- 
ing out of the last word of the 
other. (a) The first describes 
his hardships generally, ‘In 
crushing afflictions (9λίψεσιν), 
in pressure of difficulties (ἀνάγ- 


καις), in narrow straits (στενοχω- 
péarcc).” The prevailing idea is of 
pressure and confinement: each 
stage narrower than the one be- 
fore, so that no room is left for 
movement or escape. (SAtic 
and ereroywpia are often joined, 
iv. 8; Rom. ii. 9, viii. 35; SAé- 
Yec and ἀνάγκη, 1 Theas. iii. 7.) 
(2) The idea of ‘narrow 
straits’ (orevoywplacc) suggests 
the thought of actual persecu- 
tions, of which he gives the three 
to which he was most frequently 
exposed—the ‘scourgings’ from 
Romans and Jews (for which see 
xi, 28—25); the ‘ imprison- 
ments’ (for which see xi. 29), 
which followed upon the scourg- 
ings, as in Acts xvi. 22, 28; the 
‘tumults and disorders’ to which 
he was exposed, as in Asia Minor 
Acts xili. 50, xiv. 19), Greece 
xvi. 19, xviii. 12), Jerusalem 
(xxi. 80). Sothe word is used in 
xii. 20; 1 Cor. xiv. 88; Luke xxi. 
9; James 11. 16. It is possible, 
however (as most of these pas- 
sages relate rather to inward than 
outward disorder), that the sense 
may be ‘unsettlement of life,’ 
as in ἀστατοὺμεν, 1 Cor. iv. 11; 
and this would suit somewhat 
better with its position here, as 
it was the banishments which 
succeeded, the disorders which 
preceded the imprisonments. 
Whatever be the meaning 
of dcaracraciac, he naturally 
passes from troubles sustained 
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κόποις, ἐν ἀγρυπνίαις, 


ἐν νηστεΐίαις, 
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Sey ἁγνότητι, ev 


γνώσει, ἐν μακροθυμίᾳ ἐ ἐν ’ χρηστότητι, ἐν πνεύµατι ἁγίῳ, 


ἐν aya QVvUTT οκρίτο @, 


"ev λόγφ ἀληθείας, ἓν δυνάμει 


θεοῦ, διὰ τῶν ὅπλων τῆς δικαιοσύνης τῶν δεξιῶν καὶ 


6 ‘2 watchings, in fastings,"in pureness, Tin knowledge, "in 

-suffering , in kindness, in the Holy Ghost, ‘in love 
ο... Tin the word of truth, "in the power of God, 
ie the "weapons of righteousness on the night hand and on 


at the hands of others to volun- 
or internal troubles. 

‘The labour’ (κόποις, as in 
xi. 28, 27, x. 15) refers both 
to his manual labour (1 Cor. 
iv. 12), and also to the general 
toils and anxieties (molesti#) of 
his life; the ‘ sleepless nights’ 
(aypurviacc) and ‘ hungerings’ 
(νηστείαις), refer to the privations 
imposed upon him, partly by his 
wandering life, partly by his re- 
furxal to receive support. See 
note on xi. 27; 1 Cor. iv. 11. 

(2) The second section enu- 
merates the virtues which ac- 
companied these outward hard- 
ships. 

They are arranged in two divi- 
sions, not so much by the mean- 
ing as by the form of the words; 
the first consisting of one, the 
latter of two words: as, for ex- 
ample, ‘love’ would naturally 
have followed on ‘kindness; ’ 
but as he wished to accompany 
it with the epithet ‘ unfeigned,’ 
he therefore puts it in the second 
division; and ‘the Holy Spirit’ 
would also, but for the same 
reason, have properly stood at 
the head of the whole section. 
For a similar regard to the sound 
rather than the sense of the 
words he was bringing together, 
compare Rom. i. 80, 81. Each 
word stands singly without any 
apparent connexion, as it came 
uppermost in his thoughts. 


(a) ἁγνότης ‘ purity from sin’ 
generally, as in vil. 11. 

γνῶσις, ‘knowledge’ or ‘in- 
tuition of Divine truth,’ as in 1 
Cor. xii. 8. 

µακροθυµία, ‘ patience, is joined 
with χρηστότης, * kindness,’ as 
in Gal. v. 22; 80 in Eph. iv. 
2, pera µακροθυµέας, ἀνεχόμενοι 
ἀλλήλω», and in Col. i. 12, 
ey μακροθυµία». 

ἐν πνεύµατι ἁγίῳ, ‘ by the 

Spirit of shown in various 
manifestations.’ See 1 Cor. xii. 
3. 


ἐν dyarp ἀνυποκρίτφ. The epi- 
thet (compare Rom. xii. 9) has 
determined the position of ayary 
in the sentence, as well as the 
consideration that it comes here 
with the ‘Holy Spirit,’ as the 
climax of the moral qualities 
which he enumerates. 

The ‘word of truth’ (Adyp 
ἀληθείας) is the ‘ word of simple 
unadulterated truth,’ as in ii. 17, 
iv. 2. The ‘power of God’ 
(Suv. Seov) is the power visible in 
miracles (as in 1 Cor. ii. 4). 

(3) In the third section the 
words are held together merely by 
the word διά, and by their anti- 
thetical form ; διά in the case of διὰ 
τῶν ὅκλων expressing the means 
by which he made his way, διά 
without the article, in διὰ δόξης, 
&c. expressing the state through 
which he had to make his way. It 
is the same confusion of the two 
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ἀριστερῶν, διὰ δόξης καὶ ἀτιμίας, διὰ δυσφηµίας καὶ 
εὐφημίας, ὡς πλάνοι καὶ ἀληθεῖ, ὡς ἀγνοούμενοι καὶ 
ἐπιγινωσκόμενοι, ὡς ἀποθνήσκοντες καὶ ov ζῶμεν, ὡς 
παιδευόµενοι καὶ μὴ θανατούµενοι, 1 ὡς λυπούμενοι det δὲ 


s the left, by honour and dishonour, by evil report and good 


9report, as deceivers and true, 


as unknown and well 


known, as dying and behold we live, as chastened and 
1onot killed, as sorrowful yet alway rejoicing, as poor yet 


senses of διά, as in 1 Pet. iii. 20: 
ἐσώθησαν ec ὕδατος. 

διὰ τῶν ὅκλων . . τῶν ἀριστερῶ», 
‘by the arms of the Christian’s 
life of righteousness [the word 
taken in its widest sense, as in 
v. 21], both offensive and defen- 
sive, with the sword or spear in 
the right hand, and the shield in 
the left.’ This description of his 
weapons arises out of the men- 
tion of ‘the power of God’ just 
before. The idea had been al- 
ready expressed in 1 Thess. v. 8, 
and was afterwards more fully 
developed in Eph. vi. 11, 12. 

The words indicate (what we 
learn also from 1 Cor. iv. 12, 
λοιδορούμενοι ---- λασφημούμενοι), 
that these false imputations con- 
stituted one of his severest trials. 

(4) Hence the fourth section 
expands the words ‘through 
evil report’ into a long list of 
the contrasts between his alleged 
and his real character, at once 
showing his difficulties and his 
triumph. 

πλάνοι, ‘deceivers. That such 
was alleged to be the Apostle’s 
character is clear from ii. 17. iv. 
2, and also from the expressious in 
the Clementines, Hom. ii. 17, 18, 
xi. 35, where St. Paul is expressly 
described as a. deceiver (πλάνος), 
and sowing error (πλάνη»): see 
p. 352. 


καί in classical Greek would 
have been καίτοι or ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως. 

9. ἀγνοούμενοι, ‘ unknown,’ i.e. 
‘obscure,’ his real power not 
recognised (as in x. 10); yet 
amongst true believers recog- 
nised fully (as in iii. 2). - 

‘Dying,’ i.e. his enemies re- 
presented him as on the point of 
death, and so no more coming to 
Corinth; and yet, behold! at 
that very moment he is still full 
of life and energy. Compare 
iv. 10. 

παιδευόµενοι, ‘chastised,’ per- 
hape in allusion to the insinuation 
that he was under God's wrath ; 
but also under a sense that God 
was thus training him for his 
work: ὡς losing the sense of 
‘quasi’ and acquiring that of 
‘quippe.. The words seem to 
refer to Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 18: 
παιδεύων ἐπαίδευσέ µε ὁ κύριος, 
καὶ τῷ Savdry οὗ παρέδωκέ µε. 
Compare xii. 7—9 (the ‘thorn 
in the flesh ’). 

10. For the ‘ perpetual cheer- 
fulness’ (dei δὲ yalpovrec) see 
Rom. v. 3, ‘we boast in our 
ial " and Philipp. iv. 4, 
12. . 

The ‘poverty’ alludes to the 
taunts against him for not re- 
ceiving a maintenance; see note 
on xi. 7; 1 Cor. xi. 1. The 
‘riches’ may refer to the con- 
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χαίροντες, ὡς πτωχοὶ πολλοὺς δὲ πλουτίζοντες, ὡς μηδὲν 
ἔχοντες καὶ πάντα κατέχοντες. 


making many rich, as having nothing and possessing all 
things. 


tributions in viii. 9, but more ἔχοντες, simply ‘having;’ κα- 
generally to spiritual things, as µσέχοντες, ‘having to the full:’ 
in 1 Cor. iii. 22. see 1 Cor. vii. 29, 30. 


PARAPHRASE OF ΟΠΑΡ. V. 11—VI. 10. 


1 have spoken of the awful time when every deed done in this 
mortal frame will be disclosed before that great tribunal, of 
which the judgment seat of the highest earthly judge ts a faint 
Jigure. With this conviction, I try to win over and make 
friends of men; but it is from no human motives that I do so. 
My motives are disclosed to God now, as they will be hereafter 
at the judgment; and they are disclosed to you also, if you 
consult, each of you, his own innermost conscience. So I speak ; 
for even you thought before that I was commending myself to 
you, on my own authority. But this is not α self-commen- 
dation. This complete disclosure of all my heart to you 
enables you to vindicate me against those who rely on the testi- 
mony, not of their own hearts, but of commendatory letters, of 
lineal descent, of commanding presence. My disclosure before 
God shows that, if I am carried beyond the verge of soberness, 
itis in my zeal for Him; my disclosure before you shows that, 
if Irestrain myself, and act as if under the dictates of worldly 
wisdom, tt is in my regard for you. And the reason of this is, 
that, if you read my heart, you will find that I am pressed 
forward by one irresistible motive, the sense of the love which 
Christ has shown to all the world. That love drives me to the 
conclusion that if He, singly and alone, laid down His life in 
behalf of all, then all for whom He so laid down His life, have 
forfeited all claim to their lives. The very object of His lay- 
ing down His life in their behalf was, that all who live through 
Him, all who are alive at all, should devote their lives to Him 
who, whether in His death or in the life to which He was raised, 
did all in their behalf. 
A complete separation is thus made by the Christian faith 
between the present and the past. Whatever others may think, 
or I myself may once have thought, I cannot now rely on any 
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outward or local association ; even with Christ Himself my 
union now ean never be, like that of my opponents, a lineal or 
natural connexion, but only moral and spiritual. And this is 
true, not only of myself, but of all. If any one has entered 
into fellowship with Christ, a new world has at once opened 
upon him ; an old world has passed away, and he looks out as 
in the first beginning of creation, as in the days after the flood, 
as in the final dissolution of ail things, on a new creation; and 
that new creation descends, not merely from Christ, but from 
God Himself, to whom the whole reconciliation is due, of which 
1 am at once the chief example and the chief servant. For in 
that single life and death of Christ, was contained no less than 
a revelation of the Eternal God working out the reconciliation 
of a whole world to Himself. Therefore to them He forbears 
to impute their offences; to me He entrusted the utterance of 
the message of reconciliation, and in the fulfiiment of this trust 
I address this message to you. I come as an ambassador from 
Christ. I come as the instrument through which God exhorts 
you to come to Him; and the words which I utter as from 
Him are,‘ Be reconciled to God.’ The object for which He 
made the Sinless One pass through the world of sin was, that 
1, and you with me, might, through and with that Sinless One, 
be drawn into the world of righteousness. In pursuance of this 
exhortation, I add my efforts to the efforts of God, and exhort 
you not to allow the goodness which He has shown to you to 
pass away without effect. Receive Him; for He, as we read 
in the Prophet Isaiah, has received and heard and blessed you ; 
and the time of this reception and salvation is this very present 
moment. This mission, of which I am the instrument, must be 
above ail reproach: it must rest, not on commendations from 
others, but on the commendations of my own deeds. It must be 
commended by the endurance of calamities which press me 
closer and closer in on every side, by flagellations, imprison- 
ments, wild uproars ; by toils and sleepless nights and hunger : 
by the moral force of pure character and deep knowledge, the 
winning effects of patience and gentleness, the holiness of the 
Spirit, and the reality of the Spirit's greatest gift, Love: by 

the preternatural power of miracles, and the simple utterance 
of truth; through the shield and sword of righteousness which 

God has placed in my hands, through all the obstacles of mis- 
understanding and suspicion, for in spite of my dishonesty I 
am honest, in spite of my obscurity I am famous, in spite of 
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my death I live, in spite of chastisement I prosper, in spite of 
sorrow Tam cheerful, in sptte of poverty I am rich, in spite of 
destitution I am powerful. 


THe RECONCILIATION OF THE WorRLD By CaHarist’s DEATH. 


As the previous Section of the Epistle has in all ages ministered 
to the wants and feelings of individuals, so this Section has 
ministered to the wants and feelings of the Church at large. 
It contains one of the clearest statements in the Apostle’s 
writings of the effect of Christ’s death. That effect is here de- 
scribed to be The Reconciliation of Man to God. In later times 
this has been expressed in various modes, some of which have 
fallen below, some gone beyond, the Apostle’s statement. The 
best mode of exhibiting a subject so complicated and so pro- 
found is, to confine ourselves to the Scriptural view, and to 
observe the precise force and intention of the words as origin- 
ally written. Their sense may be thus summed up:— The 
world had been ina long estrangement from God; His dealings 
had awakened in the heart of mankind a sense of hostility and 
offence. Suddenly a great manifestation of Divine love was 
announced, which wherever the tidings were brought awakened 
feelings never known before. These feelings resolved themselves 
into two kinds : —The present was felt to be parted from the 
past, by a separation so complete as to be compared by the 
Apostle to a new creation.' The whole world, not Jewish only 
but Gentile, was called, after long absence, to return to God.? 
The Jewish nation was by this one event delivered from the 
yoke of the Levitical ritual. So, even in times of great human 
sorrow or joy, the burdensome ceremonial of social life is dis- 
solved by a stronger and more universal sense of brotherhood : 
‘If ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments of the world, 
why .... are ye subject to ordinances—* Touch not, taste 
not, handle not?”’ (Col. Ἡ. 20, 21.) The Jewish and 
Gentile classes were reconciled to each other, by the sight of 
His common love exhibited by Christ to both: ‘ He hath 
broken down the middle wall of partition, having abolished in 
his flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments contained 
in ordinances ; for to make in himself uf twain one new man, 
so making peace, and that he might reconcile both.unto God in 


αν. 17, 2 ν. 18, 19, 
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one body by the Cross, having slain the enmity thereby ’ 
(Eph. 1. 14—16). 

And finally, the great mass of the Gentile world were de- 
livered by this Divine act of love from the slavery of the sins 
of their age, and country, and long contaminations of false 
morals and worship: ‘ You that were sometimes alienated and 
enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath He recon- 
ciled in the body of His flesh through death’ (Col. i. 21); 
‘You hath He quickened who were dead in trespasses and sins’ 
(Eph. Ἡ, 1). | 

So far as this deliverance was not effected, the reconciliation 
was not complete; so far as the reconciliation was completed, 
the result was that both in Judaism and Heathenism, in nations 
and in individuals, ‘old things passed away, all things became 
new.’ In Chist’s death Christians die; in Christ’s life, Chris- 
tians live. | 

This is the substance of the Apostle’s message. His state- 
ment of it is important in many ways. 

1. It explains how it was that the proclamation of the glad 
tidings of Christ’s death fell to the lot, beyond all 
others, of the Apostle of the Gentiles. To us, the το 
idea of the ‘ atonement’ or ‘ reconciliation’ of man to admission 
God, and the idea of the admission of the Gentiles, ο» 
have ordinarily no connexion with each other. To St. 
Paul, the two ideas were inseparable. He could not imagine 
the death of Christ to involve less universal consequences than 
the reconciliation of the whole world. A well-known Christian 
poet of later times has beautifully said of the Redemption with 
regard to the previous generations of mankind— 

Now of thy love we deem 
As of an ocean vast, 
Rising in tides against the stream 
Of ages gone and past. 
The Apostle’s statement of it is equally true of all the existing, 
and, if he looked so far, of all the future generations of the 
world. 

II. The Apostle’s view of Christ’s death—as throughout 
the New Testament—represents it as the effect and pa. ορ 
manifestation, not of the wrath or vengeance of God, the Love 
but of His love; of the love not only of Christ, but, of ¢o4 
in the most emphatic sense, of God also. It was not God that 
was reconciled, and man that was thereby induced to love; 
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but God that showed His love, and thereby brought back 
mankind from its long enmity with Him. It was not God 
that was to be appeased, and Christ that was to appease, but 
‘God was in Christ.’ Man is not described as seeking after 
God, but God as seeking after man: ‘“ Be ye reconciled to 
God.” He says not (thus writes Chrysostom on this passage), 
“reconcile God to yourself,” for it is not God who is an enemy 
to you, but you who are enemies with God.’ 

There was no contradiction or separation in the Divine Act. 
The Apostolical and the Evangelical representations exactly 
coincide. As here, so in the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
nothing intervenes between the loving father and the returning 
penitent. In the act of Redemption, above all others, it is 
true that ‘ Christ and the Father are One.’ In the Apostle’s 
own Epistles the love and forgiveness which the Death of 
Christ expresses is equally ascribed to God and to Christ— 
‘God... . imputing not their trespasses to them’ (2 Cor. v. 
19); ‘Christ . . . having forgiven you all treepasses’ (Col. 
ii. 195: God in Christ (ἐν χριστφ) forgave you’ (Eph. iv. 32). 
In many passages of Scripture we hear of ‘the wrath’ and 
‘the indignation’ of God against sin. But the frequency 
of these passages makes it the more remarkable that the ex- 
pression never or hardly ever occurs in connexion with the 
death of Christ.! ‘ God,’ ‘the love of Ged,’ ‘ the righteous- 
ness of God,’ is always the source to which this event is as- 
cribed: Rom. v. 8,‘ God eommendeth His own lowe towards 
us;’ Rom. viii. 31,32,‘ God... . spared not His own Son; 
John iii. 16,‘ God... . [not ‘so hated,’ but] so loved the 
world;’ Rom. 11. 24, ‘Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation, through faith, im His blood, to declare [not ‘ His 
wrath,’ but] His righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through [not ‘ the vengeance,’ but] the forbearance of 
God.’ ‘Love’ and ‘righteousness’ are joined, not as in 
opposition, but as in harmony with each other: ‘ that He 
might be just and the justifier.” The ‘ Reconciliation’ and 
‘Propitiation’ are not brought to Him, but are given by 
Him. Humble as in the eyes of the contemporary world that 
solitary Death might seem, it expressed and implied nothing 
less than the Universal Love of the Almighty. 


1 Tn the one Ls ahaa exception text immediately corrects any such 
Sac v. 9), ‘We shall be saved erroneous impression: ‘ We shall be 
rom wrath through Him,’ the con- saved by Ass &fe.’ 
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III. It is to be observed how great a stress the Apostle 
lays on the solitary and unique nature of Christ’s | spbeh 
death,—‘ One for all.’ Partly, no doubt, this arises in human 
from the desire to exhibit the unity of mankind in story. 
the redemption—‘ Not two Christa, but one alike for Jew and 
?Gentile.’ But partly also it arises from the consciousness of 
the preeminent greatness of that death above all others, and 
from the wish to bring out strongly the fact that this one 
single event was to extend ita influence to the whole range of 
humanity: «If 1 be lifted up, I will draw all men unto Me,’ 
John xi 32, There is no misgiving as to the vastness of the 
effects 


This falls in with the Apostle’s stedfast declarations that the 
. death of Christ was the turnmg point in the history of the 
human race. Had he foreseen distinctly that a new era would 
be dated from that time; that a new society, philosophy, litera- 
ture, moral code, would grow up from it over continents of 
which he knew not the existence; he could not have more 
strongly expressed his sense of the greatness of the event than 
in what is here said of ‘ old things passing away, and all things 
becoming *new.’ We regard Christianity as belonging to the 
old age and ancient institutions; he regarded it as the seed 
and spring-time of a new world. His eye is fixed on the 
future. He is the Prophet of what is to come no less than the 
Apostle of what has been. 

IV. We here see clearly the cause to which the Apostle 
ascribes his great exertions:—‘ The love of Christ 5,.,.., 
constrained him.’ Of the reality of that Love his of the 
own life was and is the best proof and explanation. ο μμ 
There had appeared on the earth (so we must en- 
deavour to conceive his feelings) an exhibition of love such as 
had never before been seen. Whatever influence the force of 
example or the sentiment of gratitude brings to bear upon the 
human mind, was now in the highest degree exercised upon the 
mind of St. Paul. To follow where Christ had gone before, 
to requite His love by carrying out His work, became the 


1 ν. 15. Compare Rom. v. 15, a ransom for all;’ oe ii. 14, 16, 
‘The free gift of One man;’ Rom. ‘Who hath made one... of 


vi. 10, ‘He died unto sin onee.’ twain one new man... that He might 
2 Compare 1 Tim. ii. 5, ‘One God _ reconcile both to God in one body on 
who will have all to be saved... the Cross.’ 


one Mediator... who gave Himself 3 ν. 16, 17. 
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Apostle’s master passion. The great event of Christ’s death 
rose up as the background of his life. From that single point 
every thought diverged. The love which Christ had shown to 
him became the atmosphere in which he lived and moved and 
had his being. What he felt has been continued afterwards. 
We know that in the events of the Exodus we have found the 
first origin of the idea of the severe Law of an Unseen God, 
which became henceforward the inalienable possession of the 
Jewish race. So, but in a far higher sense, the Love of Christ 
roused in the minds of His disciples a sense of the reality and 
the power of love, which became the spring of a new life to 
them, and through them to the world; and, amidst manifold 
weakness and error, Roman Catholic and Protestant alike, in 
the zeal of Missionaries, in the benevolence of Sisters of Mercy, 
in the service of the poor and ignorant and afflicted, there have 
been thousands of acts and lives of self-devotion, which can be 
traced up to nothing lower than this self-same motive. 

V. One portion of the Apostle’s statement brings out more 
Christ's Clearly than any other passage in Scripture the re- 
relation to lation of Christ to sin in the work of redemption: 
sin. ‘Him who knew not sin He made sin for us, that 
wé might become the righteousness of God in'Him.’ Toa 
certain extent the strength of the expressions is due to the 
antithetical form in which the Apostle so often couches his 
conviction of the entire sympathy and communion between 
Christ and His people, as in the passage, ‘ For your sakes He 
became poor, that ye through His poverty might become 
rich.’ But as there was a true sense in which He was poor 
for the sake of man, so also there is a true sense in which He 
became sin for the sake of man. To interpret the phrase as 
meaning merely, ‘ He underwent the punishment due to sin,’ 
in the parallel passage would be no less inadequate than it 
would be to say that it only meant, ‘He underwent the suf- 
‘ferings incident to poverty.’ The punishment and the suf- 
fering of sin is doubtless included; but the whole meaning 
must be analogous to that in which St. Matthew takes the 
corresponding phrase of the Prophet—‘ Himself took our in- 
firmities and bare our sicknesses’ (Matth. vii. 17). As by 
His contact with human suffering in His mission of healing, 
He also suffered—so by His contact with human sin in His 


ty, 21. 3 viii. 9, 
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mission of redemption, He also, so far as His perfect sinlessness 
allowed, became conscious of sin. The sin of man, in its literal 
sense, is as much below the sinlessness of Christ, as the right- 
eousness of (rod, in its literal sense, is above the unrighteous- 
ness of man. But still in each clause of the sentence as near 
Αη approximation is implied as the nature of the case per- 
mits. We, in Christ, are to share in God’s righteousness, to be 
perfect as He is perfect, to be pure as He is pure; yet still 
compassed about with human infirmities, and feeling that we 
are unprofitable servants. Christ in our behalf is to descend 
into the abyss of sin, enduring its evil, assailed by its tempta- 
tions, suffering from its consequences, but without partaking 
of it, and feeling it the more keenly from the very fact of His 
entire elevation above it. 

In such a subject, it would be presumptuous to seek illustra- 
tions from any other source than the express facts of the Gospel 
history. Two striking illustrations of this kind may be given 
in the words of two modern writers ; which, though they may 
appear to some exaggerated, to others inadequate, will serve 
to give the general image wrapped up in the Apostle’s lan- 
guage :— 

‘There was a time in our Lord’s life on earth, we are told, when 
a man met Him, “coming out of the tombs, exceeding fierce, whom no 
man could bind; no, not with chains.” That man was“ possessed by 
an unclean spirit.” Of all men upon earth you would say that he was 
the one between whom and the pure and holy Jesus there must have 
existed the most intense repugnance. What Pharisee, who shrank 
from the filthy and loathsome words of that maniac, could have ex- 
perienced one thousandth part of the inward and intense loathing 
which Christ must have experienced for the mind that those words 
expressed? For it was into that He looked—that which He under- 
stood; that which in His inmost being He must have felt, which 
must have given Him a shock such as it could have given to no 
other...... He must have felt the wickedness of that man in His 
inmost being. He must have been conscious of it as no one else 
was or could be. Now, if we have ever had the consciousness, in 
a very slight degree, of evil in another man, has it not been, up 
to that degree, as if the evil was in ourselves? Suppose the of- 
fender were a friend, or a brother, or child, has not this sense of 
personal shame, of the evil being ours, been proportionably stronger 
and more acute? However much we might feel ourselves called 
‘upon to act as judges, this perception still remained. It was not 
evaded even by the anger, the selfish anger and impatience of an 
injury done to us, which most probably mingled with and corrupted 
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the purer indignation and sorrow. Most of us confess with humili- 
ation how little we have had of this living consciousness of other 
men’s impurity, or injustice, or falsehood, or baseness. But... we 
know that we should be better if we had more of it. In our best 
moments we admire with a faint admiration—in our worst we envy 
with a wicked envy—those in whom we can trace most of it. And 
we have had just enough of it to be certain that it belongs to the 
truest and most radical parts of the character, not to its transient 
impulses. Suppose, then, this carried to its highest pitch, cannot 
you, at a great distance, apprehend that Christ may have entered 
into that poor maniac’s spirit, may have had the most inward reali- 
sation of it, not because it was like what was in Himself, but because 
it was utterly and entirely unlike? And yet this could not have 
been, unless He had the most perfect and thorough sympathy with 
the man whose nature was transformed into the likeness of a brute, 
whose spirit had acquired the image of a devil. Does the coexist- 
ence of His sympathy and of His antipathy perplex you? Oh! Ask 
yourselves which you could bear to be away, which you could bear 
to be weaker than the other. Ask yourselves whether they must 
not dwell together in their highest degree, in their fullest power, in 
any one of whom you could say, “ He is perfect; he is the standard 
of excellence ; in him there is the full image of God.” Diminish by 
one atom the loathing and horror, or the fellowship and sympathy ; 
and by that atom you lower the character; you are sure that you 
have brought it nearer to the level of your own low imaginations, 
that you have made it less like the Being who would raise you to- 
wards Himself.....No other words but the Apostle’s words, “ He 
was made sin,” could give us an impression of the sense, the taste, 
the anguish of sin, which St. Paul would have us think of as realised 
by the Son of God—a sense, a taste, an anguish of sin, which are 
not only compatible with the not knowing sin, but would be impos- 
sible in any one who did know it. The awful isolation of the 
words “ Ye shall leave me alone,” united with the craving for human 
affection, ‘‘ With desire I have desired to eat the passover with you "— 
the agony of the spirit which is fettered, in the words, “If it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me,” with the submission of the words, 
“Not as I will, but as Thou wilt;” above all, the existing for a 
moment even of that one infinite comfort—“ Yet I am not alone, 
because the Father is with me,” when the cry was heard, “ My God! 
My God! why hast thou forsaken me? "—these revelations tell us a 
little of what it was to be made Sin: if we get the least glimpse into 
them, we shall not desire that the Apostle could have spoken less 
boldly if he was to speak the truth.’ 


In language less philosophical, and hardly warranted by the 
recorded facts of Scripture, but so powerfully expressed as to 
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give a more distinct and lively impression of the idea intended 
to be conveyed, the same truth is given by another very different 
theologian, in a description of the Agony of Gethsemane : — 


‘There, in that most awful hour, knelt the Saviour of the world, 
re opening His arms, baring His breast, sinless as He was, to the 
assault of His foe,—of a foe whose breath waa a pestilence, and whose 
embrace was an agony. There He knelt, motionless and still, while the 
vile and horrible fiend clad His spirit in a robe steeped in all that is 
heinous and loathful in human crime, which clung close round His 
heart, and filled His conscience, and foreed its way into every sense and 
pore of His mind, and spread over Him like a moral leprosy, till He 
almost felt Himself that which He-never could be, and which His foe 
would fain have made Him be....... His ears they ring with sounds 
of revelry and of strife; and His breast is frozen with avarice, and 
cruelty, and unbelief; and His very memory is laden with every sin 
which has been committed since the Fall, m all regions of the earth— 
with the pride of the old giants, and the lust of the five cities, and the 
obduracy of Egypt, and the ambition of Babel, and the unthankfulness 
and scorn of Israel. O who does not know the misery of a haunting 
thought, which comes again and again, in spite of rejection, to annoy if 
it cannot seduce? or of some odious and sickening imagination, in no 
sense one’s own, but forced upon the mind from without? or of evil 
knowledge, gained with or without a man’s fault, but which he would 
give a great price to be rid of for ever? And these gather round Thee, 
Blessed Lord, in millions now: they come in troops, more numerous 
than the locust or the palmer-worm, or the plagues of hail, and flies, 
and frogs that were sent against Pharaoh. Of the living and of the 
dead, and of the unborn, of the lost and of the saved, of Thine own 
people and of strangers, of sinners and of saints, all sins are there. .... . 
It is the long history of a world, and God alone can bear the load of it : 
—hopes blighted, vows broken, lights quenched, warnings scorned, op- 
portunities lost; the innocent betrayed, the young hardened, the pe- 
nitent relapsing, the just overcome, the aged failing; the sophistry of 
misbelief, the wilfulneas of passion, the tyranny of habit, the canker of 
remorse, the wasting of care, the anguish of shame, the pining of dis- 
appointment, the sickness of despair ;—such cruel, such pitiable spec- 
taclea, such heart-rending, revolting, detestable, maddening scenes; nay, 
the haggard faces, the convulsed lips, the flushed cheeks, the dark brow 
of the willing victim of rebellion, they are all before Him now—they 
are upon Him, and in Him. They are with Him instead of that in- 
effable peace which has inhabited His soul since the moment of His 
conception. They are upon Him, they are all but His own.’ 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. VI. 11—14. 


Tue ArrivaL or Titus, Chap. VI. 11—13, VII. 2—16. 
INTERCOURSE wiTH HeaTHEN, Chap. VI. 14—VI. 1. 


UTS στόµα ἡμῶν ἀνέῳγεν πρὸς μας, Κορίνθιοι, ἡ καρδία 


‘Our mouth is open unto you, Corinthians’, our heart is 


11. In the previous verses, the 
long train of digressions which 
had broken in upon the Apostle’s 
argument in ii. 16, had been 
gradually drawing to a conclu- 
sion. The reconciliation with 
God ‘(v. 19—21) awakens the 
thought of their reconciliation 
with him; and the description of 
his own sufferings (vi. 4—10) pre- 
pares the way for throwing him- 
self upon their sympathy. Here, 
accordingly, the under-current of 
deep affection which had been 
from time to time appearing above 
the surface in ii. 2, 8, iv. 12— 
15, v. 18, now bursts into sight, 
following almost in the same 
words as the similar passage in 
1 Cor. iv. 14—16, on the account 
of his victory through sufferings. 
(Compare especially, ‘I speak to 
you as to children,’ in verse 13, 
with 1 Cor. iv. 14.) The veil, 
which had hitherto hung between 
the Apostle and his readers, is 
suddenly rolled away; we see 
them standing face to face; his 
utterance, 80 long choked by the 
counter-currents of contending 
emotions, is now, for the first 
time, clear and distinct (‘our 
mouth is opened’), and for the 
only time in the two Epistles he 
calls them by their name (‘ Corin- 
thians’). With the loosing of his 
tongue his heart opens also, that 
heart, which was ‘the heart of 
the world,’ opens to receive in 
its large capacities his thousand 


friends (‘ our heart is enlarged ’) : 
whatever narrowness of affection, 
whatever check to the yearnings 
of soul between them might exist, 
was not on his part, but on theirs 
(‘ye are not straitened in us’); 
the only reward which he claimed 
for his paternal tenderness was a 
greater openness from them, his 
spiritual children (‘for a recom- 
pense, I speak as unto children, 
be ye also enlarged ’). 

ἀνέφγε expresses the present 
tense (as in 1 Cor. xvi. 9), and is 
thus distinct from ἠνοίξαμεν τὸ 
στόµα ἡμῶν», ‘we spoke to you;’ 
whereas πεκλάτννται expresses 
the perfect; the opening of his 
mouth follows upon the opening 
of his heart, ‘Whilst my words 
find free utterance, my heart 
has meanwhile been enlarged.’ 
(Comp. Matt. xii, 34: | 
‘out of the abundance by 
of the heart the mouth µου) 
speaketh ; ’ and Romans 
x. 10, ‘ with the heart man be- 
lieveth, with the mouth confession 
is made.’) 

The phrase ‘to open the 
mouth’ is in itself an ordinary 
expression for ‘to speak’ (as in 
Matt. v. 2; Acts viii. 92, 35, x. 
34, xviii. 14). But in the LXX. 
it is used with a full poetical 
meaning, and so here it derives 
from the context a sense of free 
and open speech, which would 
not otherwise belong to it. Com- 
pare Eph. vi. 19: tra pow δοθῇ 
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ἠμων πεπλαάτυνται" 
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ov στενοχωρεῖσθε ἐν ἡμῖν, στενο- 


al 6 δὲ 9 “A , ων 13 _.* de 3.3 
χωρεισύε δὲ ἐν τοῖς σπλάγχνοις ὑμῶν τὴν δὲ αὐτὴν 
ἀντιμισθίαν (ὡς τέκνοις λέγω) πλατύνθητε καὶ ὑμεῖς. 
"μὴ γίνεσθε ἑτεροζυγοῦντες ἀπίστοις' τίς γὰρ. μετοχὴ 


lgenlarged: ye are not straitened in us, but ye are strait- 
19 οπθἆά im your own ‘inward affections’: now for a recom- 
pence in the same, (I "say it’ as to children,) be ye also 


enlarged. 


Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers: 


λόγος, ἐν ἀνοίξει τοῦ στόµατός pov, 
ἐν παρρησίᾳ γνωρίσαι τὸ µυστήριον 
τυῦ εὔαγγελίου. 

In like manner the use of the 
expression ἡ καρδία πε- 
πλάτννται was probabl 
=a Hee suggested by its fre- 

_ quent occurrence in the 
O. T. (LXX.) for ‘joy,’—as in 
Ps. cxix. 82; joy being in this 
case the occasion out of which 
the enlargement of heart pro- 
ceeded. So in the Arabian 
Nights, ‘my heart is dilated,’ is 
the constant expression for sensa- 
tions of joy. But its actual mean- 
ing here is shown by the succeed- 
ing expressions (στενοχωρεῖσθε in 
12, and χωρήσατε in vil. 2) to be 
not simply joy, but wideness of 
sympathy and intelligence, as op- 
posed to narrowmindedness both 
moral and intellectual: in which 
sense the corresponding Hebrew 
phrase is used of Solomon, 1 
Kings, ivy. 29, who had ‘ large- 
ness (217) of heart like the sand 
that is on the sea-shore.’ 

Κορίνθιι. This address by 
name is used besides only in Gal. 
11. 1, ὦ ἀνόητοι Tadaras, and in 
Phil. iv. 15, Φιλιχκήσιοι. 

12. σπλάγχνα. This 
is remarkable as speaking of the 
affections under the double meta- 
phor of ‘the ‘heart’ and ‘the 
bowels,’ of which the latter has, in 
modern languages, been entirely 


‘ Enlarge- 


superseded by the former. Comp. 
a like use of σπλάγχνα and κέαρ in 
Aisch. Agam. 996, 999. σπλάγχνα 
expresses physically the whole 
interior structure of man, includ- 
ing specially the heart and liver. 
as opposed to what are now tech- 
nically called the bowels (ἔντερα). 
See Aisch. Agam. 1221, where 
the two are‘ distinguished. In 
classical Greek the word is used 
for the feelings generally; and in 
Hebrew, from the root ‘ vacham,’ 
‘to foster tenderly,’ is used for 
‘tender pity.’ Hence its use in 
St. Paul: compare vii. 15; Phil. 
i. 8; Philem. 7, 12, 20. 

τὴν αὐτὴν ἀντιμισθίανξξτὸ αὐτὸ, 
ὅ ἐστιν ἀντιμισθία, πλατύνθητε, 
‘open your hearts to the same 
love that I show to you, which 
love is my reward.’ 

14. We now arrive at a re- 
markable dislocation 
of the argument. On 
the one hand, the pas- 
sionate appeal, begun 
in vi. 11, 12, 13, is continued, 
without even the appearance of 
an interruption, in vii. 2, where 
the words χωρήσατε ἡμᾶς (‘make 
room for us’) are evidently the 
prolongation of the metaphor ex- 
pressed in vi. 12, 19, by στενο- 
χωρεῖσθε and πλατύνθητε On 
the other hand, the intervening 
passage vi. 14—vu. 1, whilst it 
coheres perfectly with itself, has 
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a, . 3 , aan , ῤ 8 8 , 
δικαιοσύνῃ καὶ ἀνομίᾳ, ᾿ἢ τίς κοινωνία φωτὶ πρὸς σκό- 


TOS 5 


5 γίς δέ, 


brig δὲ συμφώνησις "χριστοῦ πρὸς βελίαλ, ἢ τίς 


> Χριστφ. 


for what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteous- 
15ness? ‘or what communion hath light with darkness? and 
what concord hath Christ with Belial? or what part hath 


no connexion with the immediate 
context either before or after. It 
relates, not to the Apostle’s deal- 
ings with the Corinthian Church 
or his opponents, but entirely to 
their connexion with the heathen 
world, and, as would appear from 
the phrases used in vi. 16—vii. 1, 
especially to their contamination 
by the sensual rites and practices 
of heathenism. 

This disconnexion with the con- 
text is the more remarkable, even 
in so abrupt an Epistle as this, 
because the subject, here treated 


is altogether out of harmony with. 


the Apostle’s present line of argu- 
ment. It is a severe warning sud- 
denly introduced into a strain of 
affectionate entreaty, a strong in- 
junction to separation in the midst 
of exhortation to union, even with 
the offender who had been guilty 
of the very sins which he here 
denounces. As the agreement 
of the MSS. and the internal 
evidence of the style both forbid 
the supposition of interpolation, 
three possible hypotheses suggest 
themselves: (1) That heathen 
sensuality is the sin alluded to in 
vi. 1, a view slightly confirmed 
by the use of the word δικαιοσύνη 
both in vi. 14, v. 21, and vi. 7, as 
well as by the strong expression 
in vi. 1, μὴ εἰς κενὸν τὴν χάριν δέ- 
ξασθαι. If this be so, the renewal 
of the subject in vi. 14 might be 
explained, either by the supposi- 
tion of a resumption of an inter- 
rupted argument (as, in a less 


striking manner, in the digression 
iv. 2—6), or by the conjecture of 
an actual transposition of the 
text, vi. 14—vii. 1, intervening 
between vi. 2 and vi. 3, and the 
participles of vi. 8—10, διδόντες, 
συνιστάντες, &c., being continua- 
tions of ἐπιτελοῦντες in Vii. 1. 

(2) That the passage really 
belongs to the First Epistle, with 
which its whole tone is in far 
closer accordance than with this. 
In that case, there would be a na- 
tural opening for it before 1 Cor. 
v. 9, where the-allusion ἔγραψα 
ὑμῖν ἐν τῇ ἐπιστολῇ Would become 
more intelligible, if it could be 
supposed to refer to some such 
direct warning as is contained in 
this passage, rather than to the 
very general address in 1 Cor. 
v. 7, 8. 

(3) That the continuous flow of 
the first part of the Epistle comes 
to an end at vi. 13, the impassioned 
appeal to the Corinthians imme- 
diately following on the account 
of his own sufferings; that then 
(for some reason unknown to us) 
he was interrupted in the course 
of his history, and resumed it in 
vil. 2 with χωρήσατε ἡμᾶς (‘re- 
ceive us’), 80 88 to carry on both 
the thought with which he had 
last been occupied, and also the ΄ 
general subject left in ii. 16. The 
indications of some such pause 
between vii. 2—16 and the pre- 
vious chapters are: (a) The repe- 
titions, in some cases almost ver- 
bal, of expressions and thoughts 
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8 “A 2 / 8 
μερὶς "πιστῷ μετὰ ἀπίστου ; ris δὲ συγκατάθεσις vag 


®* Lachm. Ed. 1. πιστοῦ. 


1she that believeth with an ‘unbeliever? and what agreement 


in the earlier part, which would 
be more natural if an interval or 
‘interruption of some kind had in- 
tervened, 6. ᾳ. χωρήσατε ἡμᾶς, Vil. 
2, compared with πλατύνθητε, vi. 
15: οὐδεμία» ἔσχηκεν ἄνεσιν in 
vil. 5, with οὖκ ἔσχηκα ἄνεσιν in 
ii. 18. (δ) The change from the 
plural to the singular first person, 
which begins in vii. 3, and con- 
tinues (intermixed with the other) 
through the remainder of the Epis- 
tle. (ο) The expression προείρηκα 
in vii. 8, which is more natural 
if referring to what might be 
viewed as a distinct portion of the 
Epistle. In that case, the inser- 
tion of the paragraph vi. 14—vii. 
1, might be caused by a reflection 
in the interval between the two 
parts of the Epistle, venting it- 
self on the moment in this short 
warning. 

14—16. ἑτερζυγεῖν is formed 
apparently from ἑτερό- 

neal ἔνγος in Lev. xix, 19. 
yowe’ (LX X.) = ‘an animal 
of different breed.’ 

Hence the verb, which is not 
elsewhere used, must mean (not 
‘to be unevenly yoked, one bear- 
ing the yoke more heavily than 
the other,’ but) ‘to be jomed with 
a wrong yokefellow,’ as ὑμοζυγεῖν 
is ‘to be joined with a right yoke- 
fellow.’ 

In the five contrasts which 

. follow, there is a con- 
‘Righteous- tinual transition from 
lawlessness.’ the abstract to the 

concrete. ‘ Righteous- 
ness’ and ‘ lawlessness” (δικαιο- 
σύνη and ἀνομία) are opposed, as 
the two moral aspects of Chris- 
tianity and heathenism generally. 


Comp. Rom. vi. 19 (with a special 
reference, as in this place, to sins 
of sensuality). 
and ‘darkness’ 
and σκότος) point still 
more directly to the deeds of 
shame which shun the light, as 
in Rom. xii. 12, 13, and more 
especially in Eph. v. 7—13. In 
the antitheses between ‘ Christ 
and Belial,’ he passes from ab- 
stractions to persons. The word 
is varjourly written ‘ Be- 

lial’ (28°73 = worthless), « Belial,’ 
which is in no uncial MS., 

ος ‘ Beliar’ (which is in B. C. J., 
according to the Syriac corrup- 
tion, as ‘Sychar’ for ‘Sychem,’ 
in John iv. 5), or Beliam and Be- 
lian (D. E. K.), or Beliab (F. G.). 
It is here employed (like Beel- 
zebub in Matt. xii. 24), merely as 
a synonyme for Satan. It cor- 
responds in Hebrew to the same 
notion of wickedness as is ex- 
pressed in Greek by πονηρός, in 
Latin by nequam, in old English 
by naughty, and is therefore the 
most contemptuous name for 
‘evil,’ or the ‘evil spirit,’ the 
‘Little Master’ in Sintram (see 
Arnold’s Life, p. 684), as con- 
trasted with Satan in the Para- 
dise Lost. Our associations with 
the word are coloured by the at- 
tributes ascribed to ‘Belial’ by 
Milton (‘Par. Lost,’ Bk. 11), 
which he founds on the few and 
exceptional passages in the Old 
Testament (Jud. xix. 22, xx. 18; 
1 Sam. ii. 12), where the word is 
used for sensual profligacy. The 
fullest description of a man of 
Belial in the O. Test. is in Pro- 
verbs vi. 12—15: ‘A naughty 
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θεοῦ μετὰ εἰδώλων ; "ἡμεῖς yap vads θεοῦ Ῥέσμεν ζῶντος, 
καθὼς εἶπεν ὁ θεὸς ὅτι ἐνοικήσω ἐν αὐτοῖς καὶ ἐμπερι- 


® Sues. 


b ἀστε, 


hath the temple of God with idols? for Awe are the temple 
of the living God, as God ‘said that ‘I will dwell in 


person (‘‘Adam-Belial”’), a wicked 
man, walketh with a froward 
mouth,’ &c. It never occurs as 
a proper name in the LXX., but 
is found once in Theodotion’s 
Version (Jud. xix. 22), and fre- 
quently in the Apocryphal Tes- 
tament of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
(See Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigr. 
N. T. i. 587, 619.) 

The contrast of ‘heathen’ and 
‘Christian,’ in the words 
πιστός and ἄπιστος (com- 
pare 1 Cor. xiv. 22), 
brings the opposition 
more closely home; and in the 
antithesis of ‘God’s temple’ and 
‘an idol, he gives the ground 
for this contrast, the society of 
believers being regarded as ‘the 
temple’ (according to 1 Cor. 1. 
16, vi. 19), and the ‘idol’ being 
suggested by the natural associa- 
tion of the sins of sensuality with 
the idolatrous rites. 

Of the five words used to ex- 
press the idea of union, µετοχὴ, 
κοινωνία, συμφώνησις, μερὶς, συγ- 
κατάθεσις, only the third and fifth 
have any special appropriateness, 
and those chiefly by their etymo- 
logy; συμφώνησις, ‘harmony of 
voice,’ 18 appropriate to persons, 
συγκατάθεσις, ‘ unity of composi- 
tion,’ to buildings. The multi- 
plication of synonymes implies a 
greater copiousness of Greek than 
we should expect from the Apo- 
stle’s usual language. The use of 
δέ after the first question is also 
thoroughly classical. 

16. ναὸς Yeov. He insists on 
this the more, because the thought 


‘ Believer 
and un 
liever.’ 


of the Christian community as. 
God’s temple is especially op- 
posed to its desecration by im- 
purity, as in 1 Cor. vi. 19. The 
epithet ‘ living’ (ζῶντος) is added, 
to express the living reality of 
God as opposed to the dead images 
(comp. 2 Thess. ‘i. 9), and the 
living, as opposed to the dead 
stones of the temple (comp. 1 Pet. 
li. 5; 1 Tim. 1. 16). For the 
transposition of ζῶντος, see note 
on 1 Cor. viii. 11. . 

16. ὑμεῖς ἐστέ, Rec., Text with 
C. D3. E. Ε. G. K. ἡμεῖς ἐσμέν, 
Lachmann, with B. D!. J. The 
confusion is occasioned by the 
likeness of pronunciation. 

The first quotation which fol- 
lows is from Lev. xxvi. 

11, 12: καὶ Siow τὴν Threefold 
σκήνη»ν pov ἐν ὑμῖν καὶ quotation. 
οὗ βδελύζεται ἡ ψυχή µου 

ὑμᾶς καὶ ἐμπεριπατήσω ἐν 
ὑμῖν. καὶ ἔσομαι ὑμῶν Sede 
καὶ υὑμεῖς ἔσεσθέ poe λαός. 
The verbal likeness is very great, 
especially in the word ἐμπεριπα- 
τήσω, not elsewhere occurring in 
the New Testament. Siow τὴν 
σκήνην pov is changed to évouhow, 
probably with the view of avoid- 
ing the collision of metaphors, 
which would else result between 
the Tabernacle and Temple; and 
the second person is changed to 
the third, perhaps from a remi- 
niscence of the parallel passage 
in Ezekiel xxxvil. 26: ἔσται 9 
κατασκήνωσίς µου ἐν αὐτοῖς, καὶ 
ἔσομαι αὐτοῖς Θεὸς καὶ αὐτοῖ pos 
ἔσονται λαός. 

The next quotation is from 
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πατήσω, καὶ έσοµαι αὐτῶν θεός, καὶ αὐτοὶ ἐἔσονταί *pou 
λαός. 178 Οἐξέλθατε ἐκ µέσου αὐτῶν καὶ ἀφορίσθητε, 
λέγει Κύριος, καὶ ἀκαθάρτου μὴ ἅπτεσθε' Kaya εἶσ- 
δέξοµαι ὑμᾶς, Ἰδκαὶ ἔσομαι ὑμῖν eis πατέρα, καὶ ὑμεῖς 
ἔσεσθέ pou eis υἱοὺς καὶ θυγατέρας, λέγει κύριος παντο- 
κράτωρ. VII. ταύτας οὖν ἔχοντες τὰς ἐπαγγελίας, ἀγαπη- 


5 pol, 


them, and walk in them, and I will be their God, and they 
17shall be my people. Wherefore come out from ‘the midst’ 
of them and be separate, saith the Lord, and touch not 
isthe unclean thing-:; and J will receive you, and will be a 
Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
1saith the Lord Almighty.’ να. Having therefore these pro- 


» ἐξέλθετε, 


v Isa. 11, 11, 12, referring to the 6) shows how strongly present to 


return from Babylon: ἀπόστητε, 
ἀπόστητε, ἐξέλθατε ἐκεῖθεν καὶ d- 
καθάρτου μὴ ἄψησθε, ἐξέλθετε ἐκ 
µέσου αὐτῆς, ἀφορίσθητε οἱ φέρον- 
τες τὰ σκεύη κυρίου, ὅτι οὗ μετὰ 
ταραχῆς ἐξελεύσεσθε, οὐδὲ φυγῇ πο- 
ρεύσεσθε᾽ προπορεύσεται γὰρ πρό- 
τερος ὑμῶν κύριος καὶ ὁ ἐπισυνάγων 
ὑμᾶς Φεὸς Ἰσραήλ. The first part 
contains no further change than 
is required by the change of the 
special reference to Babylon into 
8 general reference to the heathen, 
the words ἀκαθάρτου μὴ ἄψησθε 
being exactly the same in both. 
In the second part the detailed 
description of the return, as un- 
suitable to the present applica- 
tion, is exchanged for the general 
phrase κἀγὼ. εἰσδέζομαι υὑμᾶς, 
again from a corresponding pas- 
sage in Ezekiel (xx. 94), καὶ εἰσ- 
δέξοµαι ὑμᾶς. 

The last quotation is from 
2 Sam. vii. 14: ἐγὼ ἔσομαι αὑτῷ 
εἰς πατέρα καὶ αὐτὸς ἔσεταί μοι εἷς 
νῖον. Here in there is no 
further change than is necessary 
to transfer the application from 
David to believers generally. 
The introduction of δυγατέρας 
(‘ daughters,’ from Isaiah xiii. 


the Apostle was the extension of 
the Divine blessings to every in- 
dividual of the society. Compare 
Acts ii. 17, 18 (‘your sons and 
your daughters, your servants and 
hand-maidens ’). 

In each case the distinct quo- 
tation is marked by the mode of 
reference. In the first, καθὼς 
εἶπεν ὁ Θεός refers to ἐγὼ κύριος 
6 Φεὸς ὑμῶν», in Lev. xxvi. 1. In 
the second, λέγει κύριος refers to 
the same words, in Isa. hi. 3, 4, 5. 
In the third, λέγει κύριος παντο- 
κράτωρ refers to the same words, 
in 2 Sam. vii. 8, which is the 
more evident, as παντοκράτωρ, ex- 
cept in the Apocalypse, never 
occurs in the N. T. 

VII. 1. From this _ stern 
warning he descends into an 
affectionate entreaty. The word 
ἀγαπητοί, ‘beloved,’ seems to 
be introduced with this inten- 
tion. It occurs nowhere else in 
this epistle, except in a some- 
what similar context, xii. 19. 
Compare its like occurrence in 
1 Cor. xv. 58, x. 14. 

τὰς ἐπαγγελίας, the promises 
contained in the foregoing quo- 
tations. 
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toi, καθαρίσωµεν ἑαυτοὺς ἀπὸ παντὸς μολυσμοῦ σαρκὸς 
καὶ πνεύματος, ἐπιτελοῦντες ἁγιωσύνην ἐν φόβῳ θεοῦ. 
*Xwpyoare ἡμᾶς οὐδένα ἠδικήσαμεν, οὐδένα ἐφθεί- 


Ye) 4 3 ? 
papev, οὐδένα ἐπλεονεκτήσαμεν. 


δα Ν , > 


προ» KaTaKplow OV 


* Od πρὸς κατάκρισιν λέ]ω. 


mises, ° beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of 
° flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God. 
* Make room for’ us: we "wronged no "one, we "corrupted 


3no Tone, we ‘defrauded no ‘one. 


καθαρίσωµε», as becomes those 
who are the Temple of God. 
Compare 1 Cor. vi. 19. 

παντὸς μολνσμοῦ, ‘not this or 
that particular pollution, but 
all;’ not ceremonial and out- 
ward only, but inward and spi- 
ritual pollution also. Compare 
1 Pet. 11. 21, on baptism. 

ἐπιτελοῦντες, ‘ by completing.’ 

dywovrvnv. The word is used 
in connexion with the preceding 
phrases of ‘purification’ and 
‘pollution.’ But as these phrases 
in Christian language acquire a 
moral and spiritual, instead of a 
ceremonial meaning, so also does 
‘holiness.’ Although the ad- 
jective ἅγιος has a more general 
signification, yet the substantive, 
whether expressed under the 
form of ἁγιασμός, as in Rom. 
vi 19, 22; 1 Thess. iv. 3, 4,7; 
1 Tim, ii. 15; Heb. xii. 14, and 
1 Thess. iii. 18, or ἁγιωσύνη as 
here, especially implies purity as 
opposed to sensual defilement. 

ἐν goby Yeov. ‘In the atmo- 
sphere of awe and fear.’ Com- 
pare the same connexion of ideas 
in 1 Pet. i. 15, ‘ sanctify (ἁγιά- 
care) the Lord God in your 
hearts . . - with gentleness 
and fear’ (¢d6ov). 

2. See note on vi. 14. The 
argument there interrupted is 
now resumed. 


I ‘say not this to con- 


χωρήσατε, ‘make room for us,’ 
ΞΞπλατύνθητε in vi. 13. Compare 
Matt. xix. 11, for this use of 
χωρεῖν. 

οὐδένα ἠδικήσαμεν . . . . ob- 
δένα ἐπλεονεκτήσαμεν. These 
words relate probably to the 
charges brought against him, 
which, if true, would have de- 
stroyed the confidence between 
himself and his readers, and the 
tense seems to refer them to 
soine precise time in the past. 
The first is general; the two 
next, particular. ἐπλεονεκτήσα- 
μεν alludes to the charge no- 
ticed in xii. 16, that he extorted ° 
money from them. Compare also 
i. 17 (καπηλεύοντες). What can 
be intended by ἐφθείραμεν, it is 
difficult to say. But compared 
with ra κρυπτὰ τῆς αἰσχύνης, in 
iv. 2, and ἀκαθαρσίας in 1 Thess. 
iv. 6, there seems no reason why 
it should not bear ita natural 
meaning (as in 1 Cor. xv. 33) of 
the pollution of sensual sins, 
against which, either as imputed 
to himself, or as practised by his 
opponents, the Apostle protests. 
If not, it must be simply ‘in- 
jured,’ or ‘ruined,’ as in 1 Cor. 
ii, 17, and with ἐπλεονεκτήσαμε», 
‘defrauded,’ is an explanation 
of ἠδικήσαμε». 

For a similar disclaimer of 
sinister motives, see Acts xx. 33. 
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, ρ .« σ 9 a δ ε a 2 4 
λόγω" προειρηκα γαρ οτι εν TALS καροιαις ημων COTE εἰς 


A ~ 8 8 “~ 
τὸ συναποθανεὶν καὶ "συνζῆν. 


πολλή por παρρησία 


πρὸς ὑμᾶς, πολλή µοι καύχησις ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν πεπλήρωμαι 
τῇ παρακλήσει, ὑπερπερισσεύομαι τῇ χαρᾷ ἐπὶ macy 


τῇ θλίψει ἡμῶν. 


Skat γὰρ ἑλθόντων ἡμῶν eis Maxe- 


® συ(η». 


demn you: for I have said before that ye are in our 


4hearts to die and live with you. 


Great is my "plainness of 


speech toward you, great is my "boasting of you: I am 
filled with comfort, I am exceeding joyful in all our 


δε trouble. 


‘It is not to condemn you that 
I speak.’ This, like the similar 
phrase, 1 Cor. iv. 14, refers not 
so much to what he has actually 
expressed, as to the feeling in his 
mind. 

προείρηκα yap, ‘You cannot 
doubt my love; for I have before 
said in this Epistle, that you are 
deep in my heart,’ referring to 
iii. 2, v. 12, vi. 13. 

tig τὸ συναποθανεῖν καὶ συ»ζῆν. 
For this close sympathy of life 
and death between himself and 
the Corinthians, compare i. 5, 6, 
vi. 12. 

Possibly there may be an al- 
lusion to some proverbial expres- 
sion as in Horace: ‘Tecum 
vivere amem, tecum obeam 
hibens,' and to’ the passionate 
feeling of the time which in- 
duced friends (as MHorace for 
Mecenas), to offer to kill them- 
selves on the death of their 
friends. Compare Athenmus (in 
Wetstein): τούτους ὃ of βασιλεῖς 
ἔχουσι συζῶντας καὶ συναποθνη- 
oxdvrac. 

4. Here, for the first time in 
this Epistle, the plural first per- 
son is exchanged for the singular 
in speaking of himeelf, and from 
this time to the end the two are 
intermixed. See note on vi. 14. 


For when we were come 


into Macedonia our 


He now pours forth the joy, 
occasioned by the arrival of Titus, 
which had partially burst out in 
1. 14, vi. 11, 13; and sums up in 
a few words the various feelings 
which have sprung out of it. 

πολλὴ παρρησία, ‘freedom’ or 
6 openness ’ of speech (see iii. 12), 
the subject of the whole passage, 
1]. 1— iv. 6, and again vi. 11, 12. 

πολλὴ Kavynotc, ‘boasting of 
your good conduct,’ as in i. 14, 
lil. 2. 

πεπλήρωμαι «. ὑπερπερισ- 
σεύοµαι. Both words are charac- . 
teristic of the Apostle’s bursts of 
feeling all through this Epistle: 
‘I am filled to the brim, I over- 
flow.’ 

παράκλησις in all its senses of 
‘consolation’ (which is espe- 
cially meant here) and ‘ exhorta- 
tion, is also eminently charac- 
teristic of this Epistle. See i. 
4, 5, 6, vi. 1. yapg. For the 
‘joy, see 11. 2—14. 

. The article before παρακλήσει 
and χαρᾷ shows that he refers to 
the special event of the arrival of 
Titus. 

ἐπὶ πάσῃ τῇ θλίψει, ‘on the top 
of my affliction, of whatever kind 
it may be,’ see 11. 12. This sums 
up the whole feeling of iv. 7—12, 
vi. 2—10. 
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δονίαν οὐδεμίαν "ἔσχεν ἄνεσιν ἡ σὰρξ ἡμῶν, ad ἐν 
ΔΝ ῤ ¥ ή 4 , 6 2 3 
παντὶ θλιβόμενου ἔξωθεν μάχαι, ἔσωθεν φόβοι. δἀάλλ 
ὁ παρακαλῶν τοὺς ταπεινοὺς πΠαρεκάλεσεν ἡμᾶς ὁ θεὺς 
ἐν τῇ παρουσίᾳ Τίτου ‘ov µόνον δὲ ἐν τῇ παρουσίᾳ 
αὐτοῦ, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τῇ παρακλήσει ᾗ παρεκλήθη ἐφ 
ὑμῖν, ἀναγγέλλων ἡμῖν τὴν ὑμών ἐπιπόθησι, τὸν ὑμών 
ὀδυρμόν, τὸν. ὑμῶν ζῆλον ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ, ὥστε µε μᾶλλον 
χαρῆναι. 8dre et καὶ ἐλύπησα ὑμᾶς ἐν τῇ ἐπιστολῇ, 

ο ἔσχηκεν ἄνεσυ; Lachm. Ed. 1. ἄνεσιν ἔσχεν. 


flesh had no rest, but we were troubled on every side: 
6 without, fightings; within, fears. Nevertheless ‘He, who 
comforteth those that are cast down, even God’, comforted 
7us by the coming of Titus: and not by his coming only, but 
Falso by the ‘comfort wherewith he was comforted ‘con- 
cerning you, when he told us your "longing, your mourning, 
s your ‘zeal towards me, so that I "rather rejoiced. For though 
I made you sorry with "the letter, I do not ‘regret. * Al- 


5. καὶ γάρ, i. Θ. the reason both 
for the mention of ‘his afflic- 
tion’ and ‘ consolation.’ 

He carries on the narrative 
of his journey a little further 
than in ii. 13. There he had 
spoken of his troubles at Troas, 
here he describes them as still 
continuing on his arrival at 
Macedonia. 

ἡ σάρξ merely expresses ‘my 
weak mortal nature.’ 

For ἄνεσι», see ii. 19. 

ἔσχεν, Lachmann with B. F. 
G. K; ἔσχηκε», Rec. Text with 
ο. D. E. J. 

ἔξωθεν µάχαι. The precise 
allusion cannot be determined. 
Probably opponents of some kind. 
Compare ἐθηριομάχησα, 1 Cor. xy. 
32. 


ἔσωθεν φόδοι. Probably anxie- 
ties for the Corinthian Church, 
see ii. 12. For the union of the 
two, and the gloomy feeling pro- 
duced, see i. 8, xi. 27, 28. 

6. Now, for the first time, he 
describes the joyful event, which 


is the ground of the whole of the 
first part of the Epistle—the 
arrival of Titus. So joyful was 
it, that he can refer it to nothing 
short of the goodness of God 
Himeelf. 

6 παρακαλῶ» τοὺς ταπεινούς. 
‘He that comforts the 
downcast.’ ταπεινός, in ταπεινός, 
the N. T., has never the 
meaning of ‘humble,’ except in 
metaphors. 

ἐν τῇ παρουσίᾳ Τίτου, ‘by the 
coming and presence of Titus;’ 
as in the frequent use of the 
word to describe the Advent of 
Christ. 

7. τῇ παρακλήσει, ‘the comfort 
which he received from you was 
a comfort to me.’ 

ἐπικόθησι», ‘longing for me.’ 

ὀδυρμόν, ‘ wailing that you had 
offended me.’ 

ζῆλο», ‘zeal, to do my will.’ 

μᾶλλον Χχαρῆναι, ‘more even 
than by the arrival of Titus.’ 
See verse 13. 

8. ἐλύπησα, see note on ii. 4. 
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"ov μεταμέλομαι. et "καὶ µετεμελόμην, βλέπω [γὰρ] ὅ ὅτι 
7 «ἐπιστολὴ ἐκείνη εἰ καὶ πρὸς ὥραν ἐλύπησεν υμᾶς, 
νν χαίρω, οὐχ ὅτι ἐλυπήθητε, ἀλλ’ ὅτι ἐλυπήθητε εἷς 


µετάνοιαν' ἐλυπήθητε γὰρ 


ζημιωθῆτε ἐξ ἡμῶν. 


9 οὗ µοταµέλομαι, ei καὶ µετεμελόμην βλέπω γὰρ, 
βλέπω ὅτι. 


> Lachm. Ed. 1. el δὲ καὶ perep, 


κατὰ θεόν, ἵνα ἐν μηδενὶ 


109 γὰρ κατὰ θεὺν λύπη µετάνοιαν 


. ἀλύπησεν spas: 


though I did regret, for I perceive that the same Epistle 


9*made you sorry though but for a season, yet now 


re- 


joice, not that ye were made sorry, but that ye "were made 
sorry’ to repentance: for ye were made sorry “towards God’, 
10 that ye might receive damage by us in nothing. For sorrow 


ἐν τῇ ἐπιστολῇ, i. θ. 1 Cor. v. 
1-8." ’ 

Lachmann, in his _ second 
edition, has adopted the reading 
of the Rec. Text, εἰ καί (not εἰ δὲ 
καὶ), and γάρ after BAérw. But, 
whereas the Rec. Text joins «i 
καὶ perepedouny with ob perapeé- 
Aopat, with a full stop at ἐλύπησεν 
vuadc, Lachmann has a full stop 
at µεταμέλομαι and a comma at 
ὑμᾶς, whilst Tischendorf takes 
the punctuation of the Rec. Text 
at µεταμέλομαι, and of Lachmann 
at υμᾶς. This last is almost re- 
quired by the expression, εἰ καὶ 
πρὸς ὥραν ἐλύπησεν: ‘ Even 
though I did grieve you in my 
Epistle, I do not regret it, even 
though I did regret it; for I see 
that even though that Epistle did 
grieve you for a time, now there 
is occasion for me to rejoice in 
the result of your grief.’ In this 
manner, ¢i καί preserves the same 
sense throughout, which else it 
would lose in the third place of its 
occurrence; and ydp is then the 
reason for his ceasing to mourn. 
He had possibly meant to say 
βλέπω γὰρ ὅτι h ἐπιστολὴ ἐκείνη 

.9« ἐλύπησεν εἰς µετάνοιαν: and 
then changed this construction 
into the present νῦν χαίρω, equi- 
valent in sense, though different 


in words. And it is this confu- 
sion which has led to the variety 
of reading. 

9. νῦν χαίρω, ‘now that Titus 
is come, and that I know the 
whole state of affairs, I, not only 
do not regret, I rejoice; but the 
reason of my rejoicing is,’ &c. 

εἰς µετάνυιαν. This passage 
shows how inadequate is 
our word ‘repentance.’ µετάνοια. 
‘Ye were grieved 80 as 
to change your mind.’ ‘Your 
repentance amounted to a revo- 
lution of mind.’ 

κατὰ δεόν ‘in regard to God.’ 
See xi. 17; Rom. viii. 27. It 
was a sorrow not merely towards 
man, but towards God, as in the 
model of true penitence in Ps. li. 
4, ‘against Thee only have I 
sinned.’ Bengel—‘ Animi De- 
um spectantis et rire 

ἵνα ἐν μηδενὶ . ‘the effect of 
your sorrow has “been. that you 
received no loss from my seve- 
rity:’—‘My severity was at- 
tended under God’s guidance 
with happier consequences than 
I could have anticipated.’ 

10. ἀμεταμέλητο», either: (1) 
with σωτηρία», ‘ salvation which 
cannot be regretted,’ as in Rom. 
xi. 29; or (2) with perdvoay, 
by a play on the word. In 
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eis σωτηρίαν ἀμεταμέλητον "ἐργάζεται, 7 q δὲ τοῦ κόσμου 
λύπη θάνατον κατεργάζεται. 11ἱδοὺ γὰρ αὐτὸ τοῦτο τὸ 
κατὰ θεὸν λυπηθῆναι" πόσην κατειργάσατο [ὲ] ὑμιν 
σπουδήν' ἀλλὰ ἀπολογίαν, ἀλλὰ ἀγανάκτησω, ἀλλὰ 
φόβον, ἀλλὰ ἐπιπόθησι, ἀλλὰ ζῆλον, ἀλλὰ ἐκδίκησω. 


ἐν παντὶ συνεστήσατε ἑαυτοὺς ἀγνοὺς εἶναι [ἐν] τῷ π γ- 


par. 7 cpa el καὶ ἔγραψα ὑμῶ, οὐχ «ἔνεκεν τοῦ ἀδική- 
σαντος οὐδὲ ἕνεκεν τοῦ ἀδικηθέντος, ἀλλ ἔνεκεν τοῦ 


φανερωθῆναι τὴν σπουδὴν ὑμῶν τὴν υπὲρ ἡμῶν πρὸς 


5 κατεργάζεται. > λυπηθῆναι ὑμᾶς, 


5 Om. ἐν. 4 εἵνεκεν in the three places, 
ο Lachm. Ed. 1. adds ἀλλ, 


f σπουδὴν ἡ ἡμῶν .. . ὑμῶν. 


Ftowards God’ ,worketh repentance to salvation not to be 
Tregretted, but the sorrow of the world worketh death. 
11 For behold this selfsame thing, that ye sorrowed "towards 
God’, "how much ‘earnestness it wrought in you! yea clear- 
ing of yourselves, yea indignation, yea fear, yea ‘longing, 
yea zeal, yea revenge | n ο ο * commended 
12 yourselves to be ‘pure in the matter herefore, though 
I wrote unto you, I did it not for his "sake that had done 
wrong nor for his that suffered wrong, but that “your 
*earnestness for 4us might be made ‘manifest unto you ‘in 


the word ἀμεταμέλητον he refers ἀγανάκτησις, / self-accusation 


back to μεταμέλομαι in 8. 

ἡ τοῦ κόσμου λύπη. The oppo- 
site of ἡ κατὰ Sedov λύπη. ‘The 
grief which only regards the 
world.’ 

Φάνατο», Death, in the highest 
sense, 48 opposed to σωτηρία», 88 
in Rom. v. 21. 

11. He proceeds to point out 
in all its details the good effects 
of this sorrow, and, therefore, of 
his Epistle. 

idov, ‘for look at the picture 
you presented to Titus.’ 

σπουξήν, ‘earnestness’ oF 
‘seriousness,’ is expanded into 
the remaining part of the verse, 


which exhibits their conflict of 


feelings. 
ἀπολογία, 
their sin. 


; self-defence’ for 


against it.’ 
φόδο», ‘ fear of Paul’s arrival.’ 
ἐπιπόθησι», ‘ longing for it.’ 


ζῆλο», ‘zeal against the of- 
fender.’ 

ἐκδέκησι», ‘punishment of his 
sin.’ 


ἐν τῷ wpayyart, ‘in the affair 
of the incestuous person.’ For 
this mode of referring to a pain- 
ful subject, compare 1 Thess. iv. 
6 


ἐν in B. omitted in C. D. G. 

12. εἰ καὶ ἔγραψα, ‘even though 
I did write to you severely.’ 

τοῦ ἀδικήσαντος, ‘the incestu- 
ous person.’ 

τοῦ ἀδικηθέντος, ‘the father of 
the offender, whose wife he had 
taken.’ See 1 Cor. v. 1. 

When he says that he wrote, 
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ean ; ΄ 9) 9. 18 8 “~ 4 
ὑμᾶς ἐνώπιον τοῦ θεοῦ. διὰ τοῦτο παρακεκλήµεθα 
ἐπὶ "δὲ τῇ παρακλήσει " ἡμῶν περισσοτέρως' μᾶλλον 
ἐχάρημεν ἐπὶ τῇ χαρά Τίτου, ὅτι ἀναπέπανται τὸ 
πνεῦμα αὐτοῦ ἀπὸ πάντων ὑμῶν, “ore eb τι αὐτῷ ὑπὲρ 
ὑμών κεκαύχηµαι, ov :κατῃσχύνύη», ἀλλ ὡς πάντα ἐν 
ah ηθείᾳ ἐλαλήσαμεν Up, οὕτως καὶ n καύχησις ὑμῶν 


ἡ ἐπὶ Τίτου ἀλήθεια ἐγενήθη, Ἰδκαὶ τὰ σπλάγχνα αὐτοῦ 
* Om. δέ, » ὑμῶ», © Add δέ. 4 ἡμῶν ἡ ἐπὶ Τ. Lachm. Ed. 1. ὑμῶν ἐπὶ Τ. 
isthe sight of God’. Therefore we *have been comforted : 
‘but in ‘our comfort the more ‘abundantly joyed we for 
the joy of Titus, because his spirit ‘has been refreshed 
14by you all, for if I have boasted any thing to him of you, 
I *was not ashamed, but as we spake all things to you in 
truth, even so *your boasting which I made ες Titus 
15 "became truth, and his inward affection is more abundant 


not on account of the offender or 
the injured person, but for the 
manifestation of the zeal of the 
Corinthian Church, he speaks of 
the chief object as the only ob- 
ject ; and also of the object which 
was effected by Providence, as 
if it bad been his object. Comp. 
li. 4. 

Rec. Text, with B. (ο ail.), 
ἡμῶν τ. ὑπ. ὑμῶ». G. ἡμῶν τ. ὑπ. 
ἡμῶν. D!. Ε. ὑμῶν τ. ὑπ. vey. 
Lachmann, with C. 5. E. 1. Κ., 
ὑμῶν τὴν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν. 

In such s confusion of read- 
ings (occasioned by the like pro- 
nunciation of v & 4, and extend- 
ing as far as verse 14), the sense is 
the only guide. On the one hand, 
the ‘ manifestation of your zeal for 
us’ agrees better with the gene- 
ral context and with the previous 
use of σπουδή in speaking of the 
Corinthians, in verse 11. On the 
other hand, ‘ the manifestation of 
our zeal for you’ is simpler, is 
borne out by the parallel of i. 4, 
and suits πρὸς υμᾶς, which, though 
tautological if we adopt this read- 
ing, is unintelligible with the 


other. ἐνώπιον τοῦ Seov, ‘In the 
sight of God,’ also agrees better 
with a protestation of the Apo- 
stle’s zeal for them, than with an 
allusion to theirs for him. Com- 
pare v. 11. 

18, 14. Additional force 18 
given to the argument by ae 
mann’s reading (B. C. D. G.) ο 
δέ and ἡμῶν; ‘for this that ἳ 
have mentioned, namely, the ef- 
fects of my Epistle, I have been 
comforted. But with this comfort 
before me, I was still more re- 
joiced by the joy of Titus.’ It 
is a stronger expression of what 
he had already said in 6 and 7, 
and is the same protestation of 
the truth of his teaching, as in 
1, 18—21, ii. 17, iv. 2, in little 
things as in great. 

Observe the liveliness of the 
perfect tense, ‘we have been 
comforted ; he has been refreshed ; 
I have boasted.’ 

ἀπὸ πάντων, ‘refreshed by your 
presence.’ 


15. ἄναμι py noxopévov, ‘recall- 
ing to himself.’ 
16. Sapps ἐν ὑμῖν. Not ‘I 
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περισσοτέρως εἰς ὑμᾶς ἐστὶν ἀναμιμνησκομένου τὴν πάν- 
των ἡμῶν ὑπακοήν, ὡς, μετὰ φόβου καὶ τρόμου ἐδέξασθε 
αὐτόν. Ἰδχαίρω, "ὅτι ἐν παντὶ θαρρώ ἐν ὑμῖν. 


* Add οὖν 


toward you whilst he remembereth the obedience of you 
16 all, how with fear and ο. ye received him. I re- 
joice * that in "everything I 5: Id’ m you. 


have confidence in you’ (which bold through your encourage - 
would be πέποιθα), but ‘I am ment.’ 


Parapurase or Caar. VI. 11—VII. 16. 


And now the full current of my words finds unrestricted utterance, 
my own Corinthian converts; for the gates of my heart, of my 
rejoicing heart, are open wide to recetve you. If there be any 
narrowness, it is in your affections, notin mine. [Here begins 
the digression without connexion with what either precedes 
or follows.| Do not make ill-suited unions with heathens, 
which compromise the difference between righteousness and law- 
lessness, light and darkness, Christ and the author of evil, 
Christian and heathen, God’s temple and false idols. You are 
the living temple, not of a dead statue, but of a living God, of 
that God who in the Law, the History, and the Prophets of 
the old dispensation, declared that He would dwell with His 
people, and commanded their separation from impurities, and 
announced His readiness to receive them all. Therefore every 
pollution must be abandoned, not ceremonial only, but moral, 
in order to attain a purity not ceremonial merely but moral. 
[Here the main argument is resumed.] Make room for me 
in your hearts; I have made room for you in mine. When I 
was with you, I did no wrong or injustice to any one; and I 
say this, not to taunt you, but from my love to you. I have 
again and again said that you are in my heart for life and 
death. I have no restraint with you; Iam proud of your ex- 
cellence; Iam filled to overflowing with the comfort and the 

joy which after all my trouble awaited me from you in Mace- 
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donia. There, after all my anzieties, both from without and 
from within, I, at last, met Titus; and at once the comfort 
which I received from him was so great that I thankfully 
ascribe tt to God the author of all comfort, not only the 
comfort which he gave me himself, but the comfort which you 
gave him, and which through him was transmitted to me. He 
told me of your affection for me, and of your sorrow for your 
faults; and this at once made me cease my regrets for my 
severity in my First Epistle. I see now that your sorrow was 
not mere worldly remorse, which has no good end; but sorrow 
as in the sight of God, which issues in a change of heart and 
life that tends to your highest welfare. Look only at the pic- 
ture of your sorrow and tts effects, its deep earnestness, showing 
itself in your self-defence and self-accusation, your fear and 
yet your longing for my arrival, your zeal and your severity 
towards the offender. This fear, more than any actual 
punishment or reparation of the crime, was the result which I 
sought to produce by my Epistle; and, therefore, I am ποιο 
completely satisfied. And the joy of Titus shows me that I 
had not overstated your excellences to him; that in my com- 
munications with him as well as with you, I had told him the 
truth: and therefore he now loves you as truly as I do. 


THe ApostLe’s DELIGHT IN Human INTERCOURSE. 


THIs passage gives in the most lively form the human personal 
sympathies of the Apostle. His great consolation, after that 
which he derived from communion with Christ, was the re- 
storation of confidence towards his converts and intercourse with 
his friend. A parallel passage, though less strongly expressed, 
may be seen in his description of the feelings with which he 
waited for the return of his other confidential friend, Timo- 
theus, with tidings from Thessalonica (1 Thess. iti. 1—8). Such 
touches distinguish Christianity from Stoicism and from fanati- 
cism; and also give a counterpoise to other passages which 
describe the calls of the Gospel as severing all human ties. 
‘To be left at Athens alone,’! and ‘to have no man like- 
minded with him,’? to have ‘only Luke with him,’* to part 


1 1 Thess. iu, 1. * Phil. ui. 20. 52 Tim. iv. 11. 
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with the Ephesian elders who ‘ would see his face no more,’ ! 
are spoken of in that plaintive strain which, even more than 
direct expressions, implies that solitude, want of sympathy, 
estrangement or bereavement of friends, were to the Apostle 
real sorrows. The unfeigned pleasure which he manifests at 
the restoration of intercourse, the enumeration of the names of 
his friends in the frequent salutations, the joy with which his 
heart was lighted up at his meeting with the brethren at 
Appii Forum, ‘whom, when he saw, he thanked God and 
took courage,’ 3 indicate the true consolation he derived from 
the pure spring of the better human affections. His life is 
the first great example of the power of Christian friendship. 
It is ‘also (without passing a harsh judgment on the ascetic fer- 
vour called out by peculiar times and circumstances) a per- 
petual protest * agaist the seclusion from all human society, 
which, in a later age, was regarded as the highest flight of 
virtue. It is impossible to imagine the 6th and 7th Chapters 
of this Epistle proceeding from the pen of Simeon Stylites. 


centuries have not unnaturally, from 
this point of view, missed the true 
cause of the Apostle’s anxiety in the 


oF bit- 


absence of Titus. Jerome, charac- 
teristically, a re that it arose 
from the fact that Titus was his in- 
terpreter, and that without such aid 
he could not preach. 
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THE COLLECTION FOR THE CHURCHES IN JUDA#A. 


Chap. VIII. 1—IX. 15. 


In the close of the First Epistle’ the Apostle had given 
directions that the collection for the poor Christians in Judea, 
which he had ordered before, should proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible, in order to be ready for his arrival. On his meeting with 
Titus he learned that the collection was not yet completed ; 
whilst, at the same time, his stay in Macedonia impressed him 
with the greater zeal of the Churches in the north of Greece, 
although under greater difficulties from their inferiority in 
wealth and civilisation. Under these circumstances he had 
charged Titus to resume the mission which he had confided to 
him in the First Epistle (xvi. 11), and to hasten the comple- 
tion of the work; and he proceeds himself to urge upon them 
the same duty.. 

That this part of the Epistle, though more clearly connected 
with the first part (i.—vi.) than with the third part (x.—-xiii.), 
is independent of both, appears from various points:—1l. The 
plural, for the singular, first person is uniformly used, in- 
stead of the mixture of the two which pervades the Chapters 
(vii. and x.) immediately preceding and succeeding. 2. The 
use of several words in a peculiar sense is peculiar to this 
Section, χάρις, εὐλογία, δικαιοσύνη, adorns. 3. The allu- 
sions to the prevailing topics of the two other portions are 
very slight. 

The exhortation is enforced, first, by holding up to them the 
example of the Macedonian Churches (viii. 1—15); then by 
describing the nature and purpose of the mission of Titus 
(vii. 16—23); lastly, by suggestions as to the spirit in which 
the collection should be made (ix. 6—15). 


1 See notes on 1 Cor, xvi. 1—4. 
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(1) Της Examp.te or THE Macepontan CHURCHES, 
Chap. VIII. 1—15. 


MACEDONIA included, at that time, under four divisions, all 
the Roman province of Greece north of Thermopyle. The 
part, however, to which the Apostle here chiefly refers, must 
be that through which (Acts xvi, xvii.) he had himself 
. travelled, and which corresponded to the ancient Macedonian 
kingdom. By ‘the Churches’ or ‘ congregations’ (ταῖν é«xA7- 
alats) of Macedonia, he means those Christian congregations, 
of which one was to be found in each of the cities where he 
had preached; namely, Philippi," Thessalonica,? Berca.® 

Two points are noticed in these congregations: (1) their 
Poverty of xtreme poverty (ἡ κατὰ βάθους πτωχεία, viii. 2; 
the Mace- ὑπὲρ δύναμιν, Vill. 3). This poverty was probably 
donians, shared by them in common with all other parts of 
Greece, except the two great Roman colonies of Patre and 
Corinth; the latter especially since its revival by Julius 
Cesar. 


‘The condition of Greece in the time of Augustus was one of great 
desolation and distress. . . . . It had suffered severely by being the 
seat of the successive civil wars between Cesar and Pompey, between 
the triumvirs and Brutus and Cassius, and, lastly, between Augustus 
and Antonius. Besides, the country had never recovered the long 
series of miseries which had succeeded and accompanied its conquest 
by the Romans ; and between those times and the civil contest between 
Pompey and Cesar, it had been again exposed to all the evils of war 
when Sylla was disputing the possession of it with the general of 
Mithridates..... It was from a view of the once famous cities of 
the Saronic Gulf that Servius Sulpicius derived that lesson of patience 
with which he attempted to console Cicero for the loss of his daughter 
Tullia. Atolia and Acharnania were barren wastes, and the soil was 
devoted to pasture for the rearing of horses. Thebes was hardly better 
than a village... .. Epirus was depopulated and occupied by Roman 
soldiers. Macedonia had lost the benefit of its mines, which the Roman 


1 Acts xvi. 12—40. ° ? Ibid. xvii. 1—9, 5 Ibid. xvii. 10---1δ. 
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government had appropriated to itself, and was suffering from the 
weight of its taxation... .. . The provinces of Macedonia and 
Achaia, when they petitioned for a diminution of their burdens in the 
reign of Tiberius, were considered so deserving of compassion that they 
were transferred for a time from the jurisdiction of the senate to that of 
the Emperor [as involving less heavy taxation ].’! 


(2) Their extreme generosity. So in the Church of Thessa- 
lonica® the Apostle’s converts are warned against | 4 uo, 
indiscriminate bounty. So from the Church of Phi- gene- 
lippi, contributions were sent to support the Apostle ‘sty. 
both on his travels through Macedonia,? and afterwards in his 
mmprisonment at Rome.‘ And in this Epistle® he speaks of 
the support which was brought to him from Macedonia during 
his residence at Corinth; a circumstance which would impress 
on his Corinthian converts, in a livelier form, his present 
argument. Some, also, of the Macedonian Christians gave, 
not merely their money, but ‘themselves’ to his service as 
constant companions;* amongst whom were Sopater, Se- 
cundus, and Aristarchus,’ Epaphroditus, who ‘ regarded not 
his life’ in the Apostle’s service, and perhaps the author of 
the Acts, who remained at Philippi® when the Apostle went 
forward, and was now about to rejoin him. And the number 
of these Macedonian converts is the more striking, when com- 
pared with the few who came from the Churches of Southern 
Greece, none of whom, except Sosthenes," appears as a per- 
manent companion. 


1 Arnold’s Roman Commonwealth 6 See viii. 5. 


vol. ii. pp. 882, 383. 7 Acts xx. 4, xxvii. 2; Col. iv. 
: ο. ut io 11. 10 ο aig 
. iv. 15. ii. 90. 
4 Tid. ii. 25, iv, 16, 18. ® Acts xvi. 10—40, xx. 6, 
δ xi. 9. 10 1 Cor. i. 1. 
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ΣΓνωρίζοµεν δὲ ὑμῶν, ἀδελφοί, τὴν χάριν τοῦ 


θεοῦ τὴν δεδοµένην ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις τῆς Μακεδονίας, 
ὅτι ἐν πολλῇ δοκιµῇ θλίψεως ἡ περισσεία τῆς χαρᾶς 


rNow, brethren, we "make known to you’ the grace 
2of God bestowed "in the churches of Macedonia; how that 
in a great “trial of ‘trouble the abundance of their joy and 


* Or ‘ proof.’ 


VIII. 1. Τνωρίζοµεν. See note 
on 1 Cor. xv. 1. 
δέ is merely the opening of a 
new subject, as in 1 Cor. vii. 1, 
vii. 1, xv. Ἱ. 
τὴν χάριν. This word is used 
in these chapters (viii. 1, 4, 6, 
7, 19, ix. 14) as in 1 Cor. 
xdps. Xvi. 8, in the peculiar 
sense of a ‘gift’ or ‘ con- 
tribution.’ In almost every 
other part of the New Test. it is 
used for ‘favour,’ ‘ goodness,’ 
generally speaking, of God; and 
here also the two ideas are 
blended together. 
Compare the use of evAoyia in 
ix. 6. 


τὴν δεδομένη», ‘which has 
been given.’ 

ἐν ταῖς exxdnolac. See p. 
463. 


2. The sense of what follows 
is clear: ‘their poverty made 
their liberality more striking.’ 
The construction and the words 
are difficult. The construction 
may be either: (1) to make 7 
περισσεία and 79 πτωχεία the no- 
minative case to ἐπερίσσευσε, ac- 
cording to the regular order; or 
rather (2), to suppose an anaco- 
luthon, in which he first ex- 
presses that their affliction was 
contrasted with their joy, and 
then that their poverty was con- 


τν 


trasted with their wealth ; so that 
the sentence should have been 
either ὅτι ἡ πολλὴ δοκιμὴ 9λίψ. 
ἐπερίσσευσεν εἰς τὴν χαρὰν αὐτῶν, 
καὶ . . or ἐν πολ. δοκ. «λίψ. ἡ πε- 
plac. τ. χαρᾶς abr. ἐγένετο καὶ ἐν 
τῇ κατὰ Bad. πτωχείᾳ ἡ περισσεία 
τοῦ πλούτου, κ. Τ. λ. 

δοκιµῆ, . ‘trial,’ as in Rom. v. 
4: 9 ὑπομονὴ δοκιμὴν κατεργά- 
ζεται. 

Ὀλίψεως may either refer to 
some such persecutions as those 
which had taken place in those 
Churches five years before, Acts 
xvi. 20, xvil. 5; 1 Thess. 1. 6, 
ii. 14, or merely to ‘ distress,’ 
such as arose from the discoun- 


_tenance of their heathen or Jew- 


ish neighbours, as when joined 
with στενοχωρία and ἀνάγκη, vi. 


ny περισσεία τῆς χαρᾶς αὐτῶν. 
‘Their joy overflowed.’ It ap- 
peared greater by rea- Jor’ i 
son of the distress in liborslity. 
the midst of which it Be 
flourished, and it exceeded that 
distress, so that the distress be- 
came insignificant in compari- 
son. It is mentioned from the 
connexion which always exists 
in the Apostle’s mind between 
cheerfulness and liberality. Com- 

e ix. 7, ‘God loveth a cheer- 
ful (ἱλαρόν) giver,’ and Rom. xii. 
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9 A Νε 8 ΄ , 3 A 3 ? > 
αὐτῶν καὶ ἡ κατὰ βάθους πτωχεία αὐτῶν ἐπερίσσευσεν εἷς 
“τὸ πλοῦτος τῆς ἁπλότητος αὐτῶν, ὃδτι κατὰ δύναμιν 


5 τὸν πλοῦτο». 


their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their li- 
Sberality, "how that’ to their power (I bear record) and 


8, ‘he that showeth mercy, in 
cheerfulness ’ (iAapérnre). 

‘The Rabbis said that he who 
gave nothing, but received his 
friend with a cheerful counte- 
nance, was better than he who 
gave all with a downcast counte- 
nance.’ See Wetstein on ix. 7. 
The word χαρά is used in con- 
nexion with χάρις. 

This sentence would run more 
naturally ἐκ τῆς κατὰ Bad. πτω- 
χείας ἐπερίσσευσε τὸ πλοῦτος. Its 
present form is perhaps owing 
to the ‘oxymoron,’ by which 
poverty, instead of ~restraining 
liberality, is described as over- 
flowing into it; as though Chris- 
tian poverty were of itself a 
treasure which never failed. 
Compare the story of the wi- 
dow’s mite, Luke xxi. 3, 4, ‘she 
hath thrown in more than they 
all: they all of their abundance 
(ἐκ τοῦ περισσεύοντος), she of her 
need ’ (vorepharoc).’ 

κατὰ βάθους, ‘reaching deep 
down.’ 

πλοῦτος, ‘wealth,’ here com- 
bines the literal sense with the 
metaphorical sense, in which he 
so often uses it to express any 
kind of excess: ‘their great 
liberality.’ Here, and in Eph. 
n. 7, 1. 8,16; Phil. iv. 19, and 
Col. 11. 2, the best MSS. read ro 
πλοῦτος for 6 πλοῦτος, as in Ro- 
maic, of which the tendency is to 
substitute neuter for masculine 
and feminine nouns. So τὸ ἔλεος 
for 6 ἔλεος in LXX. (See Winer, 
Gram. p. 64.) 

ἁπλότης in Eph. vi. 5; Col. iii. 


22; and in 2 Cor. i. 12 (Rec. 
Text), xi. 3, is ‘sim- 

plicity,’ ‘sincerity.’ But ἀπλότη». 
throughout these two 
Chapters it is used for ‘ liberality’ 
or ‘maunificence, by the same 
ambiguity as is attached to the 
word ‘liberality’ in English. 
See ix. 11, 13. ἁπλοῦς may 
be so used in Prov. xi. 25, 
where the verse which is ren- 
dered, ‘the liberal soul shall 
be made fat,’ is in the LXX. 
ψυχὴ εὐλογουμένη πᾶσα ἁπλῆ, 
which must be ‘ every liberal soul 
is blessed,’ or, ‘every blessed 
(i, e. rich) soul is liberal.’ It 
seems to be so used by Jose- 
phus, Ant. VII. xiii. 4, where 
David admires the ἁπλότης and 
µεγαλοψυχία of Araunah. The 
context of Matthew vi. 22 sug- 
gests that ὀφθαλμὸς ἁπλοῦς in 
that passage may bear this 
meaning. 

8—5. From ὅτι κατὰ δύναμιν 
to Seov in verse 5, is a sentence 
which has been entirely shattered 
in passing through the Apostle’s 
mind. If restored to order it 
would be: ὅτι κατὰ δύναμιν, καὶ 
παρὰ δύν., οὗ καθάπερ ἡλπίσαμε», 
τὴν χάριν [τῶν χρημάτων] ἀλλ᾽ 
ἑαυτοὺς αὐθαίρετοι ἔδωκα», The 
verb to which αὐθαίρετοι is at- 
tached, and by which τὴν χάριν 
is governed, is really ἔδωκαν. 
But, when he comes to express 
their spontaneous ardour (αὖθαί- 
ρετοι), he erilarges upon it by de- 
scribing that it was done not at 
his request, but at theirs; and 
this induces him to. insert pera 


. the saints.’ 
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a λα ‘ , 9 / 4 \ A 
(μαρτυρῶ) καὶ "παρὰ δύναμιν, αὐθαίρετοι, * μετὰ πολλῆς 
παρακλήσεως δεόµενοι ἡμῶν τὴν χάριν καὶ τὴν κοινωνίαν 


τῆς διακονίας τῆς εἷς τοὺς ay 


τους, 


ὃ δκαὶ οὐ καθὼς "ἠλπίσα- 


μεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς ἔδωκαν πρῶτον τῷ κυρίῳ καὶ ἡμῖν διὰ 
~ [ο ῤ 9 
θελήµατος θεοῦ, Seis τὸ παρακαλέσαι ἡμᾶς Titov, wa 


5 ὑπέρ. 
ο Lachm. Ed. 1. ἠλπίκαμεν. 


b Add δέξασθαι ἡμᾶς. 


4beyond their power, *of their own accord’, praying us with 
much ‘exhortation, * for the "grace and the ‘communion 
δοξ the ministration to the saints,—and not as we "trusted, 


but ‘themselves they 


ave first’ to the Lord and to us 


s6by the will of God, imsomuch that we ‘exhorted Titus, 


πολ. παρακλ. deduevct, which, in 
turn, attaches τὴ» χάριν to itself, 
so as to make it ‘asking for the 
favour’ (τὴν xaply, by its double 
sense suiting this construction); 
and then he explains it further 
by adding καὶ την xowvwy. τ. δια- 
κονίας͵ namely, ‘the favour of 
sharing in the ministration to 
The construction, 
thus lost, is recovered in the 
next verse by οὗ καθὼς ἠλπίσαμε». 
δέξασθαι ἡμᾶς, which would clear 
the construction, is a later inser- 
tion. 

αὐθαίρετοι, which in the Ν. T. 
occurs only here and in verse 17, 
is a common word in later Greek 
(see Wetstein) for ἔκοντες.. 

For the connexion of παρά- 
κλησις and δεύµενος, see v. 20, 21, 
vi. 1, x. 1, 2 

τὴν χάριν, as observed on verse 
1, has here the double sense of 
‘ gift’ and ‘favour,’ and so also 
κοινωνία» of ‘ communicating’ and 
‘ participating.’ 

διακονία, except in this Section, 
where χάρις 18 so often 
used instead, is the or- 
dinary word in the N. 
T. for a charitable contribution 
to the wants of others; and 
hence the technical sense of διά- 


διακονία. 


κονος in Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 
δ, 12: Rom. xvi, 1, and in eccle- 
siastical Greek, for the adminis- 
trators of such bounty, whether 
male or female. Compare ix. 1, 
19: Rom. xv. 81, with regard 
to this same matter; also Acts 
vi. 1, xi. 29, xii. 25. 

τοὺς ἁγίου, The Christian 
poor in Judea. See note on 1 
Cor. xvi. 1. 

5. ἠλπίσαμε», ‘expected;’ in 
the N. T. always in a good sense. 
ἠλπίσαμε», Rec. Text with C. D. 
E. Ε. G. J. Κ.; ἠλπίκαμεν», Lach- 
mann, lst edition, with B. 

ἑαντούς, ‘themselves as com- 
panions.’ 

πρῶτον τῷ κυρίῳφ καὶ ἡμῖν. In 
classical Greek this would have 
been expressed by re and καί. 
Here, as in Rom. i. 16, ii. 9, 10, 
it is not priority of time, but of 
importance, that is meant. 

uz Φελήματος 9εοῦ is partly 
that their complete surrender of 
themselves was the work of God, 
as in the phrase τὴν χάριν τοῦ 
Seod in verse 1; partly that they 
consented to go with him, if God 
so permitted. See 1 Cor. xvi 7; 
James iv. 15. 

6. παρακαλέσαι is the word he 
always uses in speaking of the 
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καθὼς "προενήρξατο, οὕτως καὶ ἐπιτελέσῃ εἷς ὑμᾶς καὶ 
τὴν χάριν. ταύτην. Ἰ ἀλλ ὥσπερ ἐν παντὶ περισσεύετε, 
πίστει καὶ λόγῳ καὶ γνώσει καὶ πάσῃ σπουδῇ καὶ τῇ 
ἐξ ὑμῶν ἐν ἡμῖν ἀγάπῃ, ἵνα καὶ ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ χάριτι 
περισσεύητε. δοὺ Kat ἐπιταγὴν λέγω, ἀλλὰ διὰ τῆς 
ἑτέρων σπουδῆς καὶ τὸ τῆς ὑμετέρας ἀγάπης γνήσιον 
δοκιµάζων "(γινώσκετε yap τὴν χάρω τοῦ κυρίου ἡμών 


* Lachm. Ed 1. ἐνήρξατο . . . . ἐξ ἡμῶν ἐν ὑμῖν. 


that as he had begun ‘before, so he would also finish in 
7 you the same grace also. ‘But as ye abound in every thing, 
in faith and ‘word and knowledge and all ‘earnestness and 
"love from you to us, that ye ‘may abound in this grace 
salso. I "say this’ not by commandment, but ‘through the 
Tearnestness of others and to prove the ‘genuineness of 
gyour love (for ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 


two missions of Titus. See viii. 
17, xii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 12. 

προενήρξατο refers to the in- 
terest which Titus had taken in 
this contribution on his first 
mission to Corinth with the First 
Epistle, xii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 
12. 

καὶ τὴν χάριν ταύτην. ‘That 
he may complete this contribu- 
tion, as well as the general good 
work of zeal and repentance’ 
described in vii. 13, 14. : 

7. The sentence grows out of 
the preceding, ἵνα depending on 
παρακαλῶ, supplied from παρα- 
καλέσαι. ‘I have entreated Ti- 
tus; now I entreat you to show 
the same exuberance of spiritual 
attainments in this, as in other 
points.’ 

For πίστει, λόγφ, γνώσει, see 1 
Cor. xii. 

For σπουδῇ see note on vii. 11. 
Here, as in vii. 12, the readings 
vary between ἡμῶν and υὑμῶ». 
ὑμῶ» ἐν ἡμῖν in C. D. E. Ε. α. J. 
K. and Rec. Text, and Lachmann ; 
ἡμῶν ἐν υμῖν B., and Lachm. Ist 
edit. It will thus be either, ‘ the 


love awakened by you in me,’ or 
‘by mein you.’ The latter suits 
better in the general tone of the 
Epistle (comp. i. 6, vi. 11, 12). 

For this general description 
of the gifts of the Corinthians, 
compare 1 Cor. i. 5. 4 

8. ob κατ ἐπιταγὴν λέγω, ‘I 
speak not to command jou.’ 
Comp. the same expression in 1 
Cor. vii. 6, where, however, the 
meaning is not quite the same. 
There it is, ‘I have no com- 
mandment of Christ to give.’ 
Here it is, ‘I have no com- 
mandment of my own to give.’ 
There the contrast between 
Christ's command, and fis ad- 
vice; here, between his own 
command, and his own advice. 

διὰ τῆς ἑτέρων σπουδῆς, ‘ma- 
king use of the zeal of the Mace- 
donians to stimulate you.’ Sce 
vill. 1—5. 

δοκιµάζω», ‘in order to try.’ 

τὸ γνήσιον, ‘the genuineness.’ 

τῆς ὑμετέρας ἀγάπης refers to 
τῇ ο. in verse 7. 

9. ‘If your love is genuine, 
you will make yourselves poor for 
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> A a a οὁ ὃ > ε A > 4 λ 4 γ σ 

]ησου "χριστου, Οτι Ov μας ἐπτώχευσεν πλούσιος ών, ινα 

ὑμεῖς τῇ ἐκείνου πτωχείᾳ πλουτήσητε), Kal γνώµην ἐν 
A ea φ 

τούτῳ δίδωµι. τοῦτο yap ὑμῖν συμφέρει, οἶτιες οὐ µό- 


. Lachm. Ed, 1. 


Omit χριστοῦ. 


Christ, that ‘for your sakes He became poor, though He 
was rich’, that ‘ye through His poverty might be rich), 


10 and herein I give my advice. 


the sake of others, after Christ’s 
example; for you know the 
favour that He gave to us (χάριν 
is used for the sake of allusion to 
χάριν in verses 6, 7); for He, 
when he might have been rich, 
became subject to foverty for 
you; that you, through His 
poverty, might become rich in 
ness.’ 

It is difficult to determine in 

what sense the Apostle 
is ve. used the words πλούσιος 
ee ° and ἐπτώχευσε, as ap- 
poor.’ plied to our Lord. 

Probably, whilst ἑπτώ- 
xevoe is taken entirely in the 
literal sense, πλούσιος wy, though 
taken in the literal sense to a 
certain extent, yet has also the 
more general meaning implied 
in πλουτήσητε in the next clause, 
as is so often the case in St. 
Paul's metaphorical use of the 
word ‘riches’ (πλοῦτος). For 
a similar use of the present par- 
ticiple in exactly similar pas- 
sages, compare John ili. 13, ‘ the 
Son of man who is (6 ὤν) in 
heaven,’ and Phil. ii. 6, 7; ‘ Who 
being (ὑπάρχων) in the form of 
God,’ &c. 

Whether ἐπτώχευσε signifies 
‘He was poor, or ‘He became 
poor,’ is doubtful. ‘When all 
power, and wealth, and greatness, 
earthly and Divine, were His, 
He yet led a life of poverty, not 
merely for the world in general, 


For this is expedient for you, 


but for you, that you might gain 
in spiritual wealth (compare 1. 
Cor. 1. 5, ἐπλουτίσθητε, iv. 8, πλου- 
retire) ‘by His human poverty.’ 

di υμᾶς is emphatic by posi- 
tion. 

10. So completely parentheti- 
cal had been this appeal to 
Christ’s example, that he con- 
tinues the sentence from verse 8 
as if nothing had intervened, ex- 
cepting only that in consequence 
of the interruption he uses καί, 
where we should else have ex- 
pected ἀλλά or δέ: ‘I give you 
no command, but only advice.’ 

In what follows (10—15) are 
two points, which he finds it 
needful to urge on the Corinthi- 
ans :—(1) He is anxious to impress 
upon them that they are not to 
‘give by restraint, or because he 
orders it, but willingly. (2) He 
is afraid, lest by his commenda- 
tion of the Macedonian Churches, 
he should make them suppose that 
his object was to relieve the Ma- 
cedonians at their cost. 

τοῦτο yap υμῖν συμφερει, ‘1 
give my advice, and not my com- 
mand ; for this (advice instead of 
command) is expedient for men 
who, like you, have shown so 
much zeal.’ The second accords 
better with οἵτινες (the Latin 
quippe qui), and with the general 
strain of the argument. Con- 
pare especially ix. 1,-2. 

He then commends them for 
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voy Td ποιῆσαι ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ θέλει προενήρξασθε ἀπὸ 


πέρυσι’ 


Ν 8 8 ”~ 
yyy δὲ καὶ TO ποιῆσαι ἐπιτελέσατε, ὅπως κα- 


θάπερ ἡ προθυμία τοῦ θέλειν, οὕτως καὶ τὸ ἐπιτελέσαι 


9 αν 12 9 “ 
€K TOV εχειν. 


ε ϐ / / Ac oN 
εἰ yap η προὔθυµία πρὀκειται, Kalo ἐαν 


who ‘began before not only to do but also to be * willing 
lla year ago: now therefore perform the doing of it, that 
as there was "the readiness to will, so there may be a per- 


12formance also out of that ye have. 


their zeal, in having anticipated 
(προενήρξασθε) the Macedonian 
Churches, in the time when they 
began their collection ; and in the 
spontaneous eagerness with which 
they had undertaken it. 

It is clear from 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 
that the collection is not there 
announced to them for the first 
time, but as something well 
known. Whenever it was that 
they had begun it, he here inti- 
mates that it was not on the mere 
fact of their having begun that 
he lays stress; but on the readi- 
ness with which they had done 
80, apparently without order from 
him. That they had anticipated 
the Macedonian Churches ap- 
pears from ix. 2, ‘Achaia was 
prepared a year ago, and your 
zeal provoked many, agreeing 
with 1 Cor. xvi. 1, where the 
order to Galatia is mentioned, 
but none to Macedonia. 

Φέλει» here, as elsewhere in the 
N. T. means, not merely ‘will’ 
or ‘wish,’ but ‘eager purpose.’ 
Comp. John vi. 21, ἤθελον λαβεῖν 
αὐτόν. ‘You anticipated the Mace- 
donian Churches not only in your 
act, but in the purpose which pre- 
ceded the act.’ 

ἀπὸ πέρυσι is in the N. T. used 
only here and in ix. 2. It is de- 
rived from περάς, and may pos- 
sibly be the dative plural from 
an obsolete word πέρυς, meaning 
‘in past times,’ and then by 


For if there be first 


usage restricted to ‘the past 
year.’ 

11. νυνὶ δὲ καὶ τὸ ποιῆσαι ἐπι- 
Τελέσατε, ‘you did, and you were 
eager to do this, a year ago; now 
is the time for finishing, not merely 
your eager wish, but also your 
doing what you wished.’ 

ὅπως χκαθάπερ . . . . « ἔχει, 
‘that, as you were so zealous in 
your intention, such also may be 
your completion of your inten- 
tion, according to the means you 
possess ' (ἐκ τοῦ ἔχειν). 

12. ‘I say, “according to the 
means you possess ;"’ for if, as in 
your case, there is a ready zeal, 
It is accepted by God in its con- 
tributions, by comparison, not 
with some imaginary standard of 
wealth, but with what it really 
has.’ For this construction, by 
which a whole sentence is made 
to hang on a single word in the 
previous clause, comp. Rom. v. 7, 
where ὑπὲρ yap τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ, κ.τ.λ. 
depends on δικαίον, and Thucyd. i. 
17, where οἱ yap év Σικελίᾳ, κ.τ.λ. 
is a reason for ‘EAAnvixaig. 

apoxerrat, ‘18 at hand.’ It 
occurs again in Heb. vi. 18, xii. 
1, 2; Jud. 7, speaking of ‘ex- 
amples’ or ‘rewards.’  xpo- 
θυµία is the nominative case to 
ἔχη and to εὐπρύσδεκτος, ‘zeal’ 
being personified here, as ‘ love’ 
in 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 

καθὸ ἐὰν (for ἂν) ἔχῃ, ‘ac- 
cording as it may have.’ 
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éyn*, εὐπρόσδεκτος, οὗ καθὸ οὐκ ἔχει. Bod γὰρ ἵνα ἆλ- 


λοις ἄνεσις, viv” θλῖψις, ἀλλ ἐξ ἰσότητος' ἐν τῷ νῦν 


® Add τι», 


> Add δέ. 


"the ready’ mind, it is ‘well accepted according to that a 


isman hath, and not according to that he hath not. 


For I 


mean not that the other men be eased, and ye “troubled, 


19. ‘For the object of the 
contribution is, not that others 
should be relieved and you have 
the burden, but that each par- 
ty should contribute its proper 
share. By ‘others’ (ἄλλοις) 
he might possibly intend the 
Christians in Judea, who were 
to receive the contribution, as in 
the parallel passage with regard 
to this contribution in Rom. xv. 
27: ‘If the Gentiles had been 
made partakers of their spiritual 
things, their duty is also to mi- 
nister to them in carnal things.’ 
But the context and the proba- 
bilities of the case make it more 
likely that he alludes to the 
Churches of Macedonia. The 
Corinthians might ascribe his 
zeal to his affection for the Ma- 
cedonian Christians and wish to 
ease them of their burden, and it 
is this illusion which he wishes 
to dispel. 

ἄνεσις is, In this case, not simply 
‘relief,’ but (what suits its ety- 
mological meaning better) ‘relief 
from overstrain,’ as in ii. 12, vii. 
5; Acts xxiv. 23, as opposed to 
Ὀλίψις, Which must in this pas- 
sage, as probably in viii. 2, re- 
fer, not to persecution, but to 
poverty. 

ἐν τῷ νῦν καιρῷ, ‘at the pre- 
gent time,’ requires, in the se- 
cond clause, some word meaning 
‘at a future occasion.’ 

‘Do you help the Macedonians 
now, and then they will help you 
in like case hereafter.’ ‘They 


are poor now, and unable to bear 
the whole burden; perhaps, at 
some future time, you will be 
poor, and then they may be rich 
enough to meet your wants.’ 

For the use of the word ὑστέ- 
pnpa in the sense of poverty, see 
ix. 12, xi. 9; Luke xxi. 4. 

ἐλαττονεῖν is used in LXX. for 
the earlier Greek ἐλαττοῦν. 

The sentence contains three 
peculiarities of the Apostle’s 
style :— 

(1) The structure of the sen- 
tence, τὸ ὑμῶν περίσσευµα εἰς τὸ 
ἐκείνω» ὑστέρημα, ἵνα καὶ τὸ ἐκείνων 


᾿περίσσευµα Ὑένηται εἰς τὸ ὑμῶν 


νστέρηµα, is an instance of the 
Apostle’s turn for balancing two 
ends of a sentence against each 
other, as in Gal. iv. 12: γίνεσθε 
ὡς ἐγὼ, ὅτι κἀγὼ ὡς υὑμεῖς. 

(2) The argument from equal- 
ity and reciprocation in this pas- 
sage is singularly like that of 
Aristotle, especially in Eth. V. 
ἐξ ἰσότητος, περίσσευµα, ὑστέρημα 
(in Aristotle’s language τὸ πλέον 
and ro ἔλαττον) ὅπως yévnra 
ἱσότης. The resemblance is un- 
conscious, but not the less shows 
the natural affinity of thought. 
A remarkable coincidence of a 
similar kind has lately been 
pointed out between Gal. v. 23, 
and Rom. ii. 24, and Aristotle, 
Pol. iii. 18. Such a phrase 
would not have occurred in the 
O. Test. 

(3) In the quotation with 
which this classical thought is 
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καιρῷ τὸ ὑμῶν περίσσευµα eis τὸ ἐκείνων ὑστέρημα, 
‘iva καὶ τὸ ἐκείνων περίσσευµα γένηται eis τὸ ὑμών 
ὑστέρημα, ὅπως γένηται ἰσότης, ὃ καθὼς γέγραπται Ὁ τὸ 
πολὺ οὐκ ἐπλεόνασεν, καὶ ὁ τὸ ὀλίγον οὐκ ἠλαττόνησεν. 


14but by an equality: that now at this time your abundance 
may be for their want, that their abundance also may be 

15for your want, that there may be equality, as it is written, 
‘he that had much had nothing over, and he that had little 
had no lack.’ 


supported, the account of the 
mianna gathering (Exod. xvi. 17, 
18) is applied to the peculiar 
circumstances of the Corinthian 
Church. The original words of 
the LXX. are slightly different : 
οὐκ ἐπλεύνασεν 6 τὸ πολὺ, καὶ 6 τὸ 
ἔλαττον obk ἠλαττόνησε. This is 


the Vatican MS. The Alexan- 


drian MS. has ᾧ τὸ πολὺ ᾧ τὸ 
ὀλίγο». The Apostle cites just 
enough to remind his readers of 
the passage from which the words 
are taken. Before πολύ, under- 
stand συλλέξας. The words κα- 
θὼς γέγραπται must in this case 
be simply, ‘to use the words of 
the Scripture.’ 


PARAPHRASE OF CHap. VIII. 1—15. 


Now comes my task of announcing to you the goodness of God, 
which I found manifested in the goodness of the congregations 
of Macedonia. They were plunged in deep distress and poverty, 
but this only served to make them more anxious to show their 
cheerfulness and generosity. And not only 80, but even beyond 
their power they contributed ; and, yet more, it was voluntary ; 
and at their own eager request they gave, not only their 
money, but themselves to Christ and to us, to help the Christians 
elsewhere. The result of this was, that I entreated Titus to 
return to Corinth and complete this sign of goodness in you, as 
well as those other good works and feelings which he had begun 
to promote in the visit from which he has just returned ; and 
truly it becomes you who have such exuberance of other great 
gifts and signs of God’s goodness to be exuberant in this also. 

1 do not command, I only advise it; because of the zeal 
which others have shown, and to prove the genuineness of your 
love to men for Christ’s sake, acting to them as He acted to 
you, tn exchanging riches for poverty in your behalf, that you, 
through His poverty, might enjoy His riches. I give nothing 
but advice; and this is in fact all that you need, for already 
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in the past year, not only the act of your collection, but the 
eagerness with which you prepared for tt, was apparent; and 
all that you have to do is to complete the act, in order that the 
act may correspond to the eagerness of the intention. And even 
tn the act, remember that it is to be proportioned to your means ; 
Jor it ἐς not the amount, but the intention which is regarded in 
a gift. This is so always; and in this case there is no wish 
that you should be heavily pressed for the relief of others. 
Lhere must be a fair equality. If you contribute now, they 
must contribute afterwards; so that in your deeds of liberality, 
the saying will be fulfilled which we read in the account of the 
manna gatherers, ‘ Much was not too much, and little was not 
too little.’ 


Tue Poverty OF CHRIST. 


WHATEVER general instruction may be gathered from this 
portion of the Epistle has been sufficiently expressed in the 
notes on 1 Cor. xvi. 1. But one passage, although entirely 
parenthetical, needs to be considered on its own account. ‘ For 
your sakes He became poor that ye through His poverty might 
become rich’ (viii. 9). 

The passage is remarkable on many accounts: (1) It isa 
striking instance of the Apostle’s frequent mode of allusion to 
the most solemn truths of Christian Revelation, in the midst of 
arguments referring to what may almost be called the every 
day business of life. 

(2) By directly alluding to the ordinary trials and humiliations 
of our Lord’s life, it bears witness to the accuracy of the Gospel 
narrative. The word (ἐπτώχευσε) ought not indeed to be pressed 
to its strictly classical sense of ‘ beggary,’ because in the New 
Testament it almost seems to have superseded the common word 
for ‘ poverty’ (πενία, πενήν). And our Lord’s life, as described 
in the Gospels, included the home at Capernaum, the main- 
tenance from the richer Galileans, and the common purse by 
which He and the Apostles were supported. Still there were 
times when the Apostle’s expression was realised ; as when He 
spoke of ‘not having where to lay His head’ (Matt. vii. 20). 
And the implied assertion that this poverty was a voluntary 
choice, agrees with the account of the offer and rejection both of 
the kingdoms of the world in the Temptation (Matt. iv. 9), and 
of the kingdom of Judea (John vi. 16). Of a like character are 
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the general expressions, ‘ No man taketh my life from me, but 
I lay it down of myself’ (John x. 18); ‘ Thinkest thou that 
I cannot now pray to my Father, and He shall presently give 
me more than twelve legions of angels’ (Matt. xxvi. 53); 
‘The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink 
it’ (John xviii. 11). The peculiar form in which the contrast 
is here expressed, ‘ being rich He was poor’ (ἑπτώχευσεν πλού- 
ovos wy), as though He were rich and poor at the same time, 
agrees with the whole tone of the Gospels, by which more than 
by any direct expressions, we infer the indissoluble union of 
Divine power and excellence with human weakness and suf- 
fering. 

(3) This text, from bringing forward prominently the fact 
of our Lord’s poverty as an example, gave rise to the mendicant 
Orders, as founded by St. Francis of Assisi, who in this re- 
spect believed himself to be following the model of our Saviour’s 
hfe. Such a result is doubly curious. It shows how a paren- 
thesis, incidentally introduced, in an appeal, for a temporary 
purpose, to the generosity of the Corinthian Church, has given 
birth to an immense institution, at one time spread over the 
whole of Europe. It shows how much of the extravagance of 
that institution might have been checked by acting less on the 
letter, and more on the spirit, of the passage in which the text 
occurs; a passage of which the general tendency is the very 
opposite to that which could reduce the feelings of generosity 
to a definite and uniform system. 

At the commencement of the 14th century, the whole interest 
of theological controversy was centred in the question suggested 
by the Apostle’s words—namely, whether Christ was absolutely 
a mendicant, and whether it was the duty of Christians to imi- 
tate His absolute abnegation of property. On one side were 
the spiritual Franciscans, the great Schoolman William of 
Ockham, and the Bull of Pope Nicholas IV. ; on the other side, 
the moderate Franciscans, .the Dominicans, and the Bull of 
Pope John X-XII.' The moderate party prevailed; and it is 
certain that their victory was borne out both by the facts of 
the Gospel, which imply that our Lord and His disciples were 
never in absolute want, and by the language-of the Apostle, 
who implies that the distinctions and counterbalancing duties, 
hopes and fears of rich and poor were to continue amongst his 
converts. 


! Milman’s ‘ Latin Christianity,’ vol. v. book xii. ο. 6. 
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πιπε Mission oF Τους. 


Chap. VII. 16—24. 


THE Apostle had already sent Titus with one or more 
. Christians from Ephesus, charged with the duty of 
a of communicating the First Epistle, and of stimulating 
‘the Corinthians in the matter of this contribution 
(xii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 12). He now sends him again with the 
Second Epistle ; and whereas, before, the contribution had in 
comparison of the greater interests at stake, been a secondary 
consideration, it was now to be the chief object of his mission. 
With him he joins two other Christians, whose names are not 
mentioned, but who, for that very reason, we must suppose to 
be well known to the Corinthian Church, and therefore to 
be, either one, or both, the same as he had sent before (τὸν 
ἀδελφόν, xii. 18; τῶν ἀδελφώῶν, 1 Cor. xvi. 19). As in the 
case of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, we can only 
say with certainty who they are not. They are subordinate to 
- Titus; and, therefore, can hardly be any of the Apostle’s more 
equal companions, Barnabas, or Apollos, or Silas. They are 
distinguished from the Macedonian Christians (ix. 4); and, 
therefore, cannot be Aristarchus, Sopater, or Secundus (Acts 
xx. 4), or Epaphroditus (Phil. 1. 30). 
If it were worth while to hazard a conjecture, it would be 
_ that one of the two may have been Trophimus. 
oe Trophimus was, like Titus, one of the few Gentiles 
| who accompanied the Apostle; an Ephesian, and 
therefore likely to have been sent by the Apostle from Ephesus 
withthe First Epistle, or to have accompanied him from Ephesus 
now; he was, as is implied of ‘this brother,’ ‘ whose praise 
was in all the Churches,’ well known; so well known that the 
Jews of Asia Minor at Jerusalem immediately recognised him ; 
he was also especially connected with the Apostle on this very 
mission of the collection for the poor in Judea. Thus far 
would appear from the description of him in Acts xxi. 29. 
From Acts xx. 4, it also appears that he was with St. Paul on 
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his return from this very visit to Corinth, And the mention 
in this last passage of his companion, might further suggest 
that the other nameless ‘brother’ in vill. 22, was hi 
Tychicus. He also was an Ephesian (‘of Asia, οσο 
Acts xx. 4; ‘sent to Ephesus,’ 2 Tim. iv. 12; Eph. vi 21). 
He is mentioned amongst the few names which occur in the 
Epistle to Titus (11. 12). He is spoken of in Eph. vi. 21; 
Col. iv. 7, as ‘a beloved brother,’ ‘faithful minister and 
fellow-servant in the Lord,’ ‘knowing the Apostle’s affairs,’ 
which agrees well with the description of ‘ our brother, whom 
we have oftentimes proved earnest in many things’ viii. 22). 

These three men he now proceeds to commend to their 
attention—Titus, merely by expressing his own confidence in 
him, the other two more formally, as if not equally well 
known. 
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Tae Mission or Tirvs. 


16 Χάρις δὲ τῷ θεῷ τῷ διδόντι τὴν αὐτὴν σπουδην ὑπὲρ 


ὑμῶν ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ Τίτου, 


1Τότι τὴν μὲν παράκλησιν ἐδέ- 


ἔατο, σπουδαιότερος δὲ ὑπάρχων αὐθαίρετος ἐξῆλθεν πρὸς 


ὑμας. 


Ἰδσύνεπέμψαμεν δὲ per αὐτοῦ τὸν ἀδελφόν, ov ὁ 


But "σταοθ" be to God who ‘putteth the same earnest 
i7care ‘for you ‘in the heart of Titus’, for indeed he ac- 
cepted the exhortation, but being more ‘earnest, of his own 


isaccord he went ‘out unto you. 


And we ‘sent with him the 


ο Or ‘ thanks.’ 


16. He begins by expressing 
his gratitude to God, for the ear- 
nestness of Titus, in this par- 
ticular matter, as he had before 
for his earnestness in behalf of 
the Corinthian Church generally, 
ii. 14, vii. 6, 7, 15, 16. 

τῷ διδόντι, ‘who is giving,’ as 
though the Apostle saw before 
his eyes the working of Titus’s 
eagerness. 

τὴν αὐτὴν σπουδὴν ὑπὲρ ὑμῶ», 
‘the same earnestness in your 
behalf that I feel myself, and 
that I have just expressed’ (in 
verses 8—15). 

ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ Τίτον, ‘ not merely 
in the words or deeds, but in 
the very heart of Titus.” The 
word (not then familiarised by 
use) is probably always to be 
taken in an emphatic sense in 
these Epistles. 

17. ὅτι τὴ». . . σπουδαιότερος 
δέ, ‘inasmuch as, whilst he did 
indeed receive the charge from 
me, yet he was more earnest of 
himself to go.’ 


παράκλησι». Properly, ‘ eager 
exhortation,’ see viii. 6. 
σπουδαιότερος either: (1) 


‘more earnest than myself,’ or 
(2) ‘more earnest than he was 


before,’ or (3) ‘very earnest,’ 
like δεισιδαιµονεστέρους, in Acts 
xvii. 22. 

ὑπάρχων, instead of dr, ex- 
presses that this was the cause 
of his departure ;—‘ because he 
was already so earnest, before 
I entreated him.’ See xii. 16, 
ὑπάρχων παγνοῦργος. 

αὐθαίρετος. See note on viii. ὃ. 

ἐξῆλθεν, ‘left the province of 
Macedonia for that of Achaia.’ 
The word, when used absolutely, 
seems always to have an em- 
phatic meaning of this kind. 
See il. 13. The past tenses 
here and throvghout this pas- 
rage, συνεπέµψαµε», ἔπεμψα, 
may imply that the events de- 
scribed had taken place before 
the Apostle wrote. But the whole 
strain of the passage so clearly 
indicates a present mission, that 
the past tense must be ascribed 
to the forms of ancient episto- 
lary communication, according to 
which the most recent events 
are represented in the light in 
which they will appear to the 
persons who receive the letter ; 
as though he said, ‘ You will find 
that Titus departed.’ 

18, συνεπέµψαµεν δὲ per’ αὖὐ- 
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ἔπαινος ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ διὰ πασών τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν 
4 ‘ “ a - 
19(οὐ µόνον δέ, ἀλλὰ καὶ χειροτονηθεὶς ὑπὸ τών ἐκκλησιών 


brother, whose praise is in the gospel throughout all the 


19churches (and not that only, but who was 


τοῦ. The phrase per αὐτοῦ is, 
properly speaking, superfluous. 
It is like eaying, ‘We sent him 
with Titus as his companton. 
For the person here meant see 
remarks on verse 16. 

τὸν ἀδελφό», ‘the brother 
whom you know,’ so xii. 18, 
where probably the same person 
is meant. 

οὗ ὁ Exavoc, ‘who has his 
praise. Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 5; 
Rom. 11. 29. 

ἐν rg εὐαγγελίῳ, ‘in the 
preaching, or ‘the sphere of 
the glad tidings of Christ,’ like 
ἐν χριστφ. So x. 14; Phil. vi. 
8; 1 Thess. 11. 2. 

διὰ πασῶν τῶν ἐκκλησιῶ», 
‘through the whole range of 
congregations through which I 
have passed.’ Compare ‘the care 
of all the Churches,’ xi. 28. 
These words are applied to St. 
Luke, in the longer version of 
the Ignatian Epistles, and by 
Jerome, in his commentary on 
the Epistle to Philemon, and his 
catalogue of ‘ Illustrious Men,’ al- 
luding expressly to the written 
Gospel. But this is a misunder- 
standing of the words ἐν τῷ 
εὐαγγελίῳ. The error was first 
pointed out by Grotius. 

19. οὗ µόνον δέ, ‘and not only 
is he generally praised’ (for the 
abrupt construction comp. viii. 
5; Rom. ix. 10), ‘but he was 
specially selected for the very 
purpose of the contribution.’ 

χειροτονηθείς. ἍµΧειροτονεῖν in 
classical Greek is properly ‘to 
vote by show of hands,’ then 


so chosen by 


‘to elect by show of hands,’ as 
χειροτονεῖν τινὰ στρατηγό», Xen. 
Hell. vi. 2, 11, and hence used, 
in the passive voice 
especially, in contra- xeiporoveiy, 
distinction to λαγχά- 
νειν, ‘election by lot.’ ἆχειροτονη- 
θεὶς ἡ λαχὼ», Plato, Pol. 300, a. 
From this meaning of ‘ delibe- 
rate’ as distinct from ‘chance 
selection, it came {ο signify 
‘election’ or ‘choice’ of an 
kind, whether by show of hands 
or not. Thus in Josephus, pas- 
sim, as Ant. VI. iv. 2; xiii. 
9, ὑπὸ τοῦ 9Φεοῦ [βασιλεὺς κεχει- 
ροτονηµένος (see Wetstein, ad 
loc.), and in the N. Test. as 
here and in Acts xiv. 23, of the 
choice of presbyters by the Apo- 
stles. Compare a similar trans- 
ference of the ancient forms of 
political speech to Christian life, 
in the case of ἐκκλησία and ἐπί- 
σκοπος in Greek, and ‘ordo,’ 
‘ ordinatio,’ ‘ diocesis,’ in Latin. 
But from this use of the word 
in the Christian congregations, a 
new meaning sprang up in later 
Ecclesiastical Greek, ‘of elec- 
tion’ by imposition of hands, 
thus returning in some degree 
to its etymological sense. In 
this sense, probably, it is used 
in the subscriptions to 2 Tim. 
iv. 24; Tit. 11, 5, ἐπίσκοπον χει- 
ροτονηθέντα. 

ὑπὸ τῶν ἐκκλησιῶ», ‘by the 
congregations in which he _ is 
praised,’ referring back to πασῶν 
τῶν ἐκκλησιῶ». 

συνέκδηµος ἡμῶν», ‘to be my 
fellow-traveller,’ so Acts xix. 
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συνέκδηµος ἡ ἡμῶν ἐν τῇ χάριτι ταύτῃ τῇ διακονουµένῃ 
ug’ ἡμῶν πρὸς τὴν τοῦ κυρίου δόξαν καὶ προθυμίαν" ἡμών), 


=" στελλόµενοι τοῦτο, µήτις ἡμᾶς μωμήσηται ἐν τῇ } ἁδρότητι 


ταύτῃ τῇ διακονουµένῃ Up ἡμών' 33 


b Add αὐτοῦ, 


® ou, 


9 ὑμών. 


προνοοῦμεν γὰρ Kad, οὗ 


4 κπρογοούµενοι καλά. 


the churches to travel with us with this grace, which is 
*ministered by us to show the glory of the * Lord and ‘our’ 
20 ready mind), avoiding this, that no man should blame us in 


21 this "plenty which is administered by us: 


29, speaking of Gaius and Ari- 
starchus. 

ἐν τῇ Χάριτι ταύτῃ ‘in the 
matter of their contribution.’ 
See vili. 6, 7. 

τῇ διακονουµένῃ, § which is now 
in the process of ministration.’ 
See vili. 4. 

There were two purposes to be 
answered by the contribution: 
(1) ‘The glory of the Lord;’ 
as we should say, the credit 
which would accrue to Christi- 
anity from the liberality of the 
Gentile Churches. Comp. Rom. 
xv. 16, ‘ministering the Gospel 
of God, that the offering up of the 
Gentiles might be acceptable.’ 
(2) The proof of the Apostle’s 
zeal for the Jewish Christians. 
Comp. Gal. Ἡ. 10, ‘that we 
should remember the poor; the 
same which I also was forward 
(ἐσπούδασα) to do.’ 

20. στελλόμενοι properly be- 
longs to ouveréupaper, 
intimating that the 
reason of the Apostle’s 
sending the brother with Titus 
was to avoid cause for suspicion, 
two going instead of one. From 
xii. 18, it appears that he was 
charged with collecting mone 
for his own purposes, throug 
the means of his companions ; : 
‘and thus the ‘brother’ here 
mentioned was added, first by 
the Churches at his own request, 


oredAdue- 
vot, 


Afor we provide’ 


as & companion to himeelf, to act 
as a check upon his own con- 
duct; next by himeelf, as a com- 
panion to Titus, to act as a check 
on the conduct of Titus. στελλό- 
µενοι τοῦτο, ‘drawing in, con- 
tracting this free indulgence of 
our feelings,’ as in_ classical 
Greek, for ‘drawing in sails,’ 
ἱστία μὲν στείλαντο, Iliad, i. 433; 
and as in the only other passage 
where it occurs in the N. T., 2 
Thess. iii. 6: στέλλεσθαι ὑμᾶς, 
‘to draw in yourselves.’ 

ph τις pwphonra. See vi. 3, 
where the word occurs in a simi- 
lar gare 

ἐν τῇ ἁδρότητι rav ἁδρότης 
is sconarly : thickn ή 
as of snow; then ‘ful- ἁδρότης, 
ness, ripeness, as of corn ; 
then ‘largeneas’ of any kind, 
chiefly of body. Hence αδρός in 
LXX. is used for the ‘rich’ or 
‘ great,’ 1 Kings i. 9; 2 Kings 
x. 6, 11, like ‘procerus’ in 
Latin. 

In the N. Test. the word oc- 
curs only here, and is used in 
the sense of ‘abundance,’ as in 
Zosimus, quoted by Wetstein ; in 
this passage, apparently to indi- 
cate the need there was for 
caution in dealing with a contri- 
bution so large as this promised 
to be. 

21. προνοοῦμεν yap καλὰ .... 
ἀνθρώπων». These same words 
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µόνον ἐνώπιον κυρίου, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐνώπιον ἀνθρώπων. ™ ouv- 
επέµψαµεν δὲ αὗτοῖς τὸν ἀδελφὸν ἡμῶν, ὃν ἐδοκιμάσαμεν 


ἐν πολλοις πολλάκις σπουδαῖον ὄντα, νυνὶ 
δαιότερον πεποιθήσει πολλῇ τῇ εἲς ὑμᾶς. 


8 4 

€ πολυ σπου- 

98 γ ε 8 
εἴτε υπὲρ 


Τίτου, κοινωνὸς ἐμὸς καὶ eis ὑμᾶς συνεργός εἴτε ἀδελφοὶ 


for things "good not only in the sight of the Lord, but also 
22in the sight of men. And we "sent with them our brother, 
whom we “many times in many things proved ‘ earnest,” 
but now much more ‘earnest, upon the great confidence 


23 felt in you. 


Whether [I speak] "for Titus, he is my partner 


and *fellow-worker concerning you: ος our brethren, they are 


occur in Rom. xii. 17, in refer- 
ence to the heathen world. προ- 
νοεῖσθαι 18 ‘to take precautions 
for.’ The words are taken from 
Prov. ili. 4 (LXX.): προνοοῦ καλὰ 
ἐνώπιον κυρίου καὶ ἀνθρώπω». 

22. πεποιθήσει πολλῇ τῇ ee 
ὑμᾶς is to be connected with 

σκουδαιότερον : ‘more earnest be- 
cause of the confidence in you 
inspired by Titus’s account.’ 

28. εἴτε ὑπὲρ Τίτου. He now 
winds up his account of the mes- 
sengers, with a general recom- 
mendation of them to the Corin- 
thian Church. After Τίτου must 
be supplied some such phrase as 
λέγω. For the use of εἴτε with 
independent nominatives, see 1 
Cor. xill. 8: εἴτε γλῶσσαι ... etre 
γγῶσις. 

κοιρωγός 18 generally so used as 
to express in what the person 
participates, but here and in 
Philem. 17, standing alone, it 
must be ‘my intimate com- 
panion.’ 

καὶ εἷς tbuac συνεργός, ‘and 
especially my fellow-labourer to- 
wards you.’ 

ἀπόστολοι ἐκκλησιῶ», ‘they are 

messengers of congre- 
ἀπόστολοι, gations.’ From the 
omission of the article, 
it is evident that the stress is laid 


11 


on ἐκκλησιῶ», to express the au- 
thority with which they came; 
by which, therefore, both the 
nameless brothers were ap- 
pointed. 

This passage is one of the few 
where the word ἀπόστολος is ap- 
plied to any besides the Apostles 
of Christ. In Phil. ii. 25, it is 
used of Epaphroditus, in Rom. 
xvi. 7, of Andronicus and Junia, 
and Acts xive4, 14, of Barnabas. 

δόξα xptorov. It is hard to say 
why this expression ‘the’ or 
‘a’ ‘glory of Christ,’ should be 
used so emphatically of these 
brethren. It evidently expresses 
the same thought as the phrase 
πρὸς τὴν τοῦ κυρίου δόξαν, in verse 
19, and δοξάζοντες τὸν Φεόν͵ in ix. 
13. This last e seems to 
imply that the glory of Christ 
would in an especial manner be 
shown to the Jewish Christians 
by the zeal of the Gentile Chris- 
tians in their behalf; and the 
game is implied in the narrative 
of the Acts xv. 8, ‘the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles . . . caused 
great joy to all the brethren;’ 
and xxi. 19, ‘when James and 
the elders had heard what things 
God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by his ministry, they 
glorified the Lord.’ 
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α α 8 y 
ἡμῶν, ἀπόστολοι ἐκκλησιῶν, δόξα χριστοῦ. "τὴν οὖν ἔν- 
ο α ε ο. ΄ € ΔΝ « ο 
δειξιν τῆς ἀγάπης ὑμῶν καὶ ἡμῶν καυχήσεως ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν 
α 9 ray 
eis αὐτοὺς "ἐνδεικνύμενοι, els πρόσωπον τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν. 


® ἐνδείξασθε, καὶ eis. 


24 ° messengers of the Churches, the glory of Christ. Wherefore 
rdisplay ye to them ‘the proof of your love tand of our boasting 
on your behalf, Tin the face of’ the churches. 


24. νὴν ἔνδειξω, ‘the dis- 
play.’ 

καυχήσεως, ‘my boast of your 
readiness. What this ‘boast’ 
was, appears more clearly from 
ix. 1, 2, 38, and the mention of it 


here marks the point of transition 
to a new subject. 

The construction of the parti- 
ciple for the imperative is fre- 
quent in St. Paul; see Rom. xii. 
9—19; Eph. iii. 18; Col. i. 16. 


PARAPHRASE OF CHap. VIII. 16—24. 


Before I proceed I must thank God, whose goodness I see before 


my eyes in the earnestness, equal to my own, which has taken 
possession of the inmost being of Titus ; for, though he received 
the entreaty which I made to him, yet it was from his own 
intense earnestness that of his own accord he determined to 
start on his journey to Corinth. As his companion, you will 
jind the Christian friend who has his praise repeated in all the 
congregations where he has preached the glad tidings of Christ 
and not only so, but was chosen by those congregations to travel 
with me whilst I was collecting this contribution, the contribu- 
tion which will redound to the glory of no less than Christ 
Himself, and will prove my zeal for the Christian poor in 
Judea. This precaution has been taken, to avoid any impu- 
tation of misappropriation of so large a sum, and in the wish, 
as it is said in the Proverbs, to look forward for the exhibition 
of what is good, not only before the Lord, but before men. 
And with these two I have sent another friend, my own com- 
panton, whose earnestness I have proved often before, and now 
see to be yet more increased by his confidence in you. Re- 
member, therefore, that Titus is my own intimate counsellor, 
and, as far as you are concerned, my active fellow-labourer ; 
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and that the others are messengers of many Christian congre- 
gations, and are the glory of the name of Christ. Display to 
them, and in the presence of the congregations which have sent 
them, the truth of your love and of my boast of you. 


Two points are remarkable in this account of the mission :— 

First. The Apostle’s worldly prudence, in securing , 7, 
his own character from any unworthy attacks by the Apostle 8 
presence of constant companions. It exemplifies a Prudence. 
combination rarely seen, of common sense and sagacity with 
great enthusiasm, and as thus fulfilling our Lord’s precept, ‘ be 
ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves.’' He makes his 
spiritual voyage not with his sails full spread and filled, to 
catch every gust of his own impulse or of popular enthusiasm, 
but (as he here describes) ‘drawn in’ and ‘ furled.’ Such was 
his conduct, as described in the Acts, when he argued with the 
Sanhedrin,” and effected his escape from the conspiracy,® and 
appealed to the Emperor,‘ and cheered the crew in the ship- 
wreck.® 

Secondly. The insight which is afforded into the outward 
administration of the Early Church. 

(1) We find, in the expressions ‘ through all the ο. 
Churches,’ ‘ messengers of Churches,’ a certain inter- of the 
communication between the different congregations. ede 
They are not independent of each other, on the one 
hand; and, on the other hand, they are not united to each 
other by any external polity. 

(2) The officers of the Church are elected by these congre- 
gations. This agrees with the form of election of the chief 
officers— the Bishops,—which continued down to the fifth 
century. 

(3) They are elected for specific purposes; in this case for 
the administration of the alms of the Churches for the Christian 
poor in Jerusalem, and to travel with the Apostle. With this 


1 Matt. x. 16. 4 Tbid xx v. 11. 
2 Acts xxiii. 6. 5 Thid. xxvii, 10, 22, 34. 
5 Ibid. xxiii. 17. 
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agree the frequent indications in the Acts, that (to use the 
words of Jeremy Taylor’) ‘ there was scarce any public design 
or grand employment, but the Apostolic men had a new ordi- 
nation to it, a new imposition of hands.’ ? 

(4) This is the earliest detailed instance of the special 
missions on which the Apostle sent out his favourite and con- 
fidential companions at the head of other disciples, to arrange 
the affairs of a particular Church. What Titus does here at 
Corinth, is the same in kind as what he is afterwards charged 
to do at Crete,’ returning when his work is ended. And the 
same may be said of the charge to Timotheus at Ephesus. It 


is the first begmning of what in its permanent form became 


4 


Episcopacy. 


1 ‘Works, vii. p. 49. 6 Ibid. iii. 12. 
* Compare Acts xili. 1, xiv. 26, η 1 Tim, iii. 1—vi. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 
21. 


xy. 40. 
9 Tit. 1---δ, ii. 15. 
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THE SPIRIT IN WHICH THE COLLECTION IS TO BE MADE. 
Chap. IX. 1—15. 
IX. Ἱπερὶ μὲν γὰρ τῆς διακονίας τῆς Els τοὺς ἁγίους 
περισσόν poi ἐστιν τὸ γράφειν ὑμῖν' "οἶδα γὰρ τὴν προθυ- 
play ὑμών ἣν ὑπὲρ ὑμών καυχώµαι Μακεδόσιν, ὅτι ᾿ Αχαΐα 


For ‘about the ministering to the saints it is super- 
2fluous for me to write to you: for I know ‘your readi- 
ness of mind’ of which I boast of you to the ‘the Macedo- 


The Apostle now once more 
turns back to the collection itself, 
but reluctantly, as if he was afraid 
that he should annoy them by im- 
portunity ; and he iSiereore hangs 
what he has to say on the mission 
of the brethren, which he has just 
mentioned ; and presses upon them 
(1) speed; ix. 1—5; (2) readi- 
ness; ix. 6, 7; (83) bounty; 
8—16. 

TX. 1. περὶ μὲν γὰρ τῆς δια- 
κονίαο. This complication of 
thoughts is apparent in the con- 
struction of this first sentence. 
The sense required is, ‘I have 
made a boast concerning you to 
the Macedonian Churches, which 
I trust will not be nullified by 
your lukewarmness. For this 
reason, though knowing your 
zeal, I sent the brethren before- 
hand.’ Accordingly, the proper 
construction would be that ἔ- 
πεµψα δέ in verse 3 should have 
’ followed immediately on the men- 
tion of his ‘boast’ in viii. 24. 
But he wishes, after his manner, 
to state his approval of what they 
had done before he states his fear of 
what they were going to neglect ; 
and therefore first expresses the 
confidence which had caused his 
boast. ‘J speak of my boast and 
of my anxiety concerning tt, for 
to urge upon you the contribution 
‘1s needless.’ For similar con- 


structions see viii. 12; 1 Cor. 


x. 1. 

The parenthesis thus intro- 
duced continues to verse 2, and 
the original sentence is resumed 
in ἔπεμψα δέ, in 8. μέν may either 
have a relation to this δέ, as 
though the sentence were περὶ δὲ 
τῶν ἀδελφῶν οὗ περισσό», OF May 
atand by itself to limit his words 
to the contribution, as in 1 Cor. 
v. 3. 

τὸ γράφει» .... περισσόν, ‘my 
writing to you is superfluous.’ 

2. yap gives the reason for 
περισσόν---- I say superfluous, for 
I know your readiness.’ - For the 
meaning of ᾿Αχαΐα, seei. 1. For 
the fact of the preparation of 
the Corinthian Church in the 
past year, see viii. 10. The tense 
of παρεσκεύασται and the en- 
treaty in the next verse that 
they would ‘be prepared’ (iva 
παρασκευασμένοι Pan as though 
they were not now prepared, in- 
timate that the Apostle in his 
over confidence had overstated 
the case to the Macedonians; 
and he now dwells on the fact 
of his having done so with the 
view partly of not giving a cause 
of complaint to the Macedonians, 
partly of delicately giving another 
motive to the Corinthians to com- 
plete their work. That he should 
have made an over-statement is 
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παρεσκεύασται ἀπὸ πέρυσι, καὶ 'ὁ "ὑμών ζῆλος ἠρέθισεν 
τοὺς πλείονας' Σέπεμψα δὲ τοὺς ἀδελφούς, ἵνα μὴ τὸ 
καύχηµα ἡμών τὸ ὑπὲρ ὑμών κενωθῇ ἐν τῷ µέρει τούτῳ, 
ἵνα καθὼς ἔλεγον παρεσκευασµένοι Fre, “μή πως, ἐὰν ἕλ- 


@ a) 


θωσιν σὺν ἐμοὶ Μακεδόνες καὶ εὕρωσιω vpas ἄπαρασκευ- 
a α e α 
άστους, καταισχυνθώµεν ἡμεῖς (ἵνα μὴ λέγωμεν ὑμεις) ἐν 


5 Lachm. Ed. 1. τὸ. > Add é. 


nians, that Achaia ‘has been prepared’ a year ago, and 
syour zeal ‘provoked "the greater part’: "but I "sent the 
brethren, lest our boasting of you should be in vain in this 
4*respect’, that as I said ye may be ‘prepared, lest haply, if 
rany Macedonians’ come with me and find you unprepared, 
we (that we say not ye) should be ashamed in this same 








not to be wondered at, if we con- 
sider his eagerness and his love 
for the Church of Corinth, and 
it is paralleled by the hasty ex- 
clamation about the High Priest 
in Acts xxiii. 3—5. 

καὶ 6 ὑμῶν ζῆλος ἠρέθισεν τους 
πλείονας, ‘and it was by your 
zeal that the majority of the Ma- 
cedonian Christians were stimu- 
lated to their generosity,’ rove 
πλείονας being the principal word 
in the sentence. 

ζῆλος, ‘zealous affection,’ see 
xi. 1. Lachmann, in his first 
edition, read τὸ ζῆλος, with B. (as 
in vill. 2, τὸ πλοῦτος). 

The ‘brethren’ (viii. 16—24) 
were sent beforehand, to prevent 
the appearance of his having ex- 
aggerated the generosity of Co- 
rinth. 

κενωθῃ, ‘nullified.’ It is also 
joined with καύχηµα, in 1 Cor. ix. 
15. 

ἐν rp µέρε τούτῳ, ‘in this 
matter,’ as distinguished from 
those other matters in viii. 11—16, 
in which he knew that his boast 
would not be nullified. 


Ld 4 od 
ἵνα καθὼς ἔλεγον wapeoxeva- 


σµένοι ἦτε, ‘that you might be 
prepared, as J said that you were 
prepared.’ 

4. Μακεδόνες, ‘any Macedo- 
nians. This shows that the 
‘brothers,’ in viii. 17—24, were 
not Macedonians. It also agrees 
with the fact that Macedonians 
did accompany him to Corinth. 
See Acts xx. 4. 

καταισχυ»θῶμε», ‘ashamed of 
having exaggerated.’ 

ἵνα μὴ λέγωμεν vueic. This, 
though put in parenthetically, is 
the real cause of this appeal, 
throwing upon them the respon- 
sibility of defending him. 

ἐν τῇ ὑποστάσει ταύτῃ. The 
omission of τῆς κανχήσεως (D3.E}. 
J. K. which probably copied them 
from xi. 17) in B. C. D'. F. G. 
renders it necessary that ὑπόστασις 
here should mean, not ‘ substance’ 
or ‘solidity,’ as in Ps. Lxviii. 2 
(LXX.); but as in Heb. iii. 14, xi. 
1; Ps. xxxvili. 7; Ezek. xix. 5, 
and the numerous quoted 
by Wetstein ad loc. from Poly- 
bius and Josephus, ‘ confidence,’ 
the fundamental meaning of the 
word being ‘firmness,’ ‘ some- 
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ἀναγκαῖον οὖν ἡγησάμην παρακα- 


λέσαιν τοὺς ἀδελφούς, ἵνα προέλθωσιν πρὸς ὑμᾶς καὶ 


προκαταρτίσωσιν τὴν "προεπηγγελµένην εὐλογίαν ὑμῶν 
ταύτην ἑτοίμην εἶναι οὕτως ὡς εὐλογίαν καὶ μὴ ὡς πλεο- 


. Add τῆς καυχήσεων. 
© προκατηγγελµένην. 


δ els, 


4 ὥσπερ. 


5*stedfastness, Therefore I thought it necessary to exhort 
the brethren, that they "should go before unto you and 
make up beforehand your bounty ‘which was announced’ 
before, that the same might be ready as a matter of bounty 


thing on which to take one’s 
stand.’ 

5. παρακαλέσαι. 
vill. 6. 

προέλθωσιν . .. προεαταρτίσωσι», 
t. 6. ‘ before the arrival of myself 
at Corinth.’ προεπηγγελµένη», 
‘before my arrival in ce- 
donia,’ as in ix. 1, 2, 8. The 
word πρό is thus thrice repeated 
emphatically, as though he had 
said, ‘my watchword is, Before- 
hand, Beforehand, Beforehand.’ 
Compare the same sense of it in 
xiii. 2. 

Εὐλογία is used in this Section 
(as nowhere else in the N. T.) in 

the peculiar sense of 
»a’ 


See note on 


E , oer , 
‘blessing? ®,(Bith’ like χάρις: the 
, or the spirit of 
giving, is regarded by the Apostle 
both as in itself a gift and bless- 
ing of God, and as calling down 
the blessing of God upon him 
that gives. Compare ‘It is more 
blessed (µακάριον) to give than 
to receive’ (Acts xx. 85); and 
also, 
‘It blesseth Aim that gives and him 
that takes,’ 
The LXX. employ it indifferently 
for ‘gift’ and ‘blessing,’ as in 
Gen. xxxiii. 11, of the gift of 


Jacob to Esau; as a translation 
of 12373, a ‘blessing.’ In Prov. 


xi. 25, ‘a generous mind’ is ex- 
pressed by 1972 VB), ‘a soul of 
blessing.’ Originally the blend- 
ing of the two ideas arose from 
the fact that every blessing or 
praise of God or man was in the 
East (as still to a great extent) 
accompanied by a gift (the mo- 
dern bakhshish); and every gift 
suggested the expectation of some 
other gift or advantage in re- 
turn. 

The Apostle with this new word 
opens a new subject, namely, the 
freedom of spirit in which the con* 
tribution should be made. In 
doing this he takes advantage of 
the especial sense which εὐλογία 
had now acquired as equivalent 
to εὐχαριστία. (Compare the pa- 
rallel passages εὐχαριστήσας, Luke 
xxii. 17; εὐλογήσας, Mark xiv. 
22 1 and see notes on 1 Cor. x. 16.) 
‘ Your gift is called a “ blessing” 
or “‘ thanksgiving,” let it then be 
made as a free thank-offering 
from the abundance of the bless- 
ings which God has given, and 
not as a payment, which you 
covet, and which you grudge.’ As 
the Divine blessing (εὐλογία) is 
identified with the ready gift, s0 
human covetousnees (πλεονεξία) 
is identified with the unwilling 


gift. 
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νεξίαν. ®rovro δὲ (6 σπείρων φειδοµένως φειδοµένως καὶ 
θερίσει, καὶ ὁ σπείρων ἐπ εὐλογίαις ἐπ εὐλογίαις καὶ 
θερίσει) Ἰ ἕκαστος καθὼς "προῄρηται τῇ καρδίᾳ, μὴ ἐκ 
λύπης ἢ ἐξ ἀνάγκης' Ἱ]λαρὸν γὰρ δότην ἀγαπῷ ὁ θεός. 
δοδυνατεῖ δὲ ὁ θεὸς πᾶσαν χάριν περισσεῦσαι eis ὑμᾶς, 
ἵνα ἐν παντὶ πάντοτε πᾶσαν αὐτάρκειαν ἔχοντες περισ- 
σεύητε eis πᾶν ἔργον ἀγαθόν, ᾿καθὼς γέγραπται Ἑσκόρ- 
5 κροαιρεῖται. > δυνατός. 
θαπᾶ not of covetousness. But ‘there is this’ (‘he that 
soweth sparingly, ‘sparingly shall he also 4reap, and he that 
7soweth bountifully, bountifully shall he also reap’), every 
one according as he purposeth in his heart, not Tout of 
ssorrow’ or of necessity: for ‘God loveth a cheerful giver.’ 
And God is able to make ‘every grace abound towards you, 
that ye ‘at every time’ having "every sufficiency in ‘every 
9thing may abound to every good work, as it is written, 


6. τοῦτο δέ. Understand φημί, an essential part of alms-giving 


as 1 Cor. vii. 29, ‘this is what 
I mean.’ 

The metaphor of sowing and 
reaping is, in the Epistles, almost 
always applied to contributions 
and alms. See note on 1 Cor. 
ix. 11. 

éx’ εὐλογίαις, ‘on the condition 
of blessings,’ or ‘large gifts;’ 
comp. 1 Cor. ix. 10, ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδι dpo- 
τριῶν. ‘These are the terms on 
which we give and on which he 
shall receive ;’ as in Luke vi. 38, 
‘Give, and it shall be given 
unto you; good measure, pressed 
down.’ 

7. ἕκαστος, i.e. διδότω. 

προῄρηται, ‘has chosen freely,’ 
according to its classical sense in 
Arist. Ethics, iii. 2. 

τῇ καρδίᾳ, ‘in his own inner- 
most being : ’ see note on viii. 16. 

λύπης ... ἀνάγκης. These two 
words explain πλεονεξζίαν---' from 
a fecling of prief or of necessity,’ 
as opposed to the cheerfulness 
which the Apostle always makes 


(see note on viii. 2; Rom. xii. 8), 
which he here justifies by a refer- 
ence to Prov. xxii. 8: ἄνδρα ἶλα- 
poy καὶ δότην εὐλογεῖ Φεός (LXX.). 

8. He expands the reason for 
giving liberally. 6 Sede refers 
back to 6 Sed¢ in verse 7. 

πᾶσαν Χάρι», ‘every gift.’ It 
is used generally, both for what 
God gives to them, and for what 
they give to others, as εὐλογία in 
verse 6. 

περισσεῦσαι, ‘make to over- 
flow.’ For this active sense see 
on iv. 15. 

The accumulation of κᾶσα», ἐν 
παντὶ, πάντοτε, πᾶσαν, way is re- 
markable. The stress is on περισ- 
σ.ύητε 88 connected with περισ- 
σεῦσαι, ---' He can make your 
wealth overflow, so that having 
a sufficiency (αὑτάρκεια», see 1 
Tim. vi. 6; Phil. iv. 11) for your- 
selves, you may overflow in good 
deeds to others.’ 

9. καθὼς γέγραπται, ‘80 as to 
exemplify the saying in Ps. cxii. 





δν τν et ευ 


Ὁ δικαιοσύνη. 
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πισεν, έδωκεν τοις πένησιν, ἡ δικαιοσύνη αὐτοῦ μένει eis 
τὸν αἰῶνα. ᾖ19ὁ δὲ ἐπιχορηγῶν ᾿σπόρον τῷ σπείροντι καὶ 


ἄρτον eis βρῶσιν ° 


4 \ Αα ια ή 
ορηγήσει καὶ πληθυνει τὸν σπόρον 


ε “a VC σ, d / οι ὃ 2 e a 
ὑμῶν καὶ ᾽αὐξήσει τὰ γενηµατα της ὀὁικαιοσύνης υμων. 


* σπέρμα. 
.ᾳὐξήσαι. 


> χορηγήσαι καὶ πληθύνα,, 
ᾱ γεννήµατα,. 


‘he ‘dispersed abroad, he "gave to the poor, his mghteous- 


10 ness remaineth for ever.’ 


ow he that ‘supplieth seed to 


the sower will both "supply bread for ° food, and mul- 
tiply your seed ° and increase the fruits of your mghteous- 


(LXX. cxi.) 9, ‘The man who 
fears God gives bountifully, and 


.yet has more to give always,’ 


the stress being thus 
els τὸν αἰῶνα. laid on the last words, 

µένει εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα, 
‘abides for ever,’ ‘is never to 
be exhausted.’ Compare Heb. vii. 
16, 17, where the immortality of 
Melchizedek’s priesthood is ar- 
gued in like manner from the ex- 
pression ‘for ever’ (εἰς τὸν ai- 
ὤνα) in Ps. cx. 4. 

ἐσκόρπισε», ‘scattered,’ is the 
link with the context of the 
Apostle, as suggested by the 
Image of sowing, begun in verse 
6, and continued in 9; and shows 
that in the Apostle’s mind, as well 
as in the Psalmist’s, the nomina- 
tive case is ‘ the liberal man.’ 

ἡ δικαιοσύνη, ‘ righteousness,’ 
here, and in 10, is used 
in the same sense as in 
the LXX., Psalm cxi. 9, namely, 
‘beneficence.’ See note on 1 
Cor. xiii. Comp. the reading 
δικαιοσύνην for ἐλεημοσύνην», in 
Matt. vi. 1. 

10. 6 δὲ ἐπιχορηγῶν. He here 
resumes, after his quotation, the 
thought of verse 8: ‘ But, if you 
so scatter, He that supplies the 
wants of the sower and consumer 
in the natural world, will supply 
yours also.’ 


ἐπιχορηγῶν, from its primary 
sense of ‘supplying the cho- 
rus,’ is hence applied 
to any supply of a de- 
mand, and in the N. Test. is al- 
ways used of the help rendered 
by God to man. See Gal. ill. 5; 
Col. 1. 19; 2 Pet. i. 11. 

σπόρον τῷ σπείροντι καὶ ἄρτον 
εἷς βρῶσιν are suggested by the 
use of these very words in the 
comparison of the word of God 
to the rain in Isa. lv. 10 (LXX.). 

τὰ γενήµατα τῆς δικαιοσύνης 
ὑμῶν (‘the fruits of your righte- 
ousness’ or ‘beneficence’) is 


ἐπιχορηγεῖν. ᾿ 


. suggested by Hos. x. 12, where 


the whole passage turns 
like this on the meta- Τὰ a 


phor of sowing: σπεί- 
pare ἑαντοῖς εἷς δικαιοσύνη», τρυ- 
γήσατε εἷς καρπὸν ζωῆς, Φω- 
τίσατε ἑαυτοῖς gig γνώσεως, ἐκ- 
ζητήσατε τὸν κύριο» ἕως τοῦ ἐλθεῖν 
γενήµατα δικαιοσύνης ὑμῖν. As 
σπόρον refers to the harvest, γε- 
yhpara refers to the vintage, the 
word being used in later Greek, 
and in the N. Test. generally 
(see Matt. xxvi. 29; Mark xiv. 
25), in the sense of ‘fruit.’ καρ- 
πός 18 applied to this same collec- 
tion of alms, Rom. xv. 28. 
Compare 1 Cor. 11. 6: ‘I 
planted; Apollos watered; but 
God gave the increase.’ 


11 ness. 


13 God: 
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ἐν παντὶ πλουτιζόµενοι els πᾶσαν ἁπλότητα, ἦτις κα- 
τεργάζεται δι ἡμῶν εὐχαριστίαν [τῷ]. θεῷ, "" 


ὅτι ἡ δια- 


κονία τῆς λειτουργίας ταύτης ov μόνον ἐστὶν προσαναπλη- 
ροῦσα τὰ ὑστερήματα. τῶν ἁγίων, ἀλλά καὶ περισσεύουσα 


διά πολλῶν εὐχαοιστιῶν τῷ "θεῷ' 


* Lachm. Ed. 1. ebyap. Seg (ὅτι... . 


1δδιὰ τῆς δοκιµῆς τῆς 


τῷ χριστφ), καὶ διὰ. 


Being enriched in every thing to all "liberality, which 


12‘worketh through us thanksgiving to God that the *mini- 
stration of this service not only "1s filling up’ the wants of 
the saints, but "abounding also by many thankgivings unto 


11. πλουτιζόµενοι may he con- 
nected with ἔχοντες and περισ- 
σεύητε in verse 8, but is rather 
an instance of the Apostle’s free 
use of participles for indicatives 
or imperatives, as in vill. 24. 

ἐν παντί and εἷς πᾶσιν are ac- 
cumulated upon each other as in 
verse Ἱ. 

ἁπλότητα, see note on viii. 2. 

ἥτις κατεργάζεται Ou ἡμῶν εὖχα- 
ριστίαν Jeg, ‘Your liberality 
by its contributions produces 
through us who administer it, 
thankfulness from those who re- 
ceive it.’ 

τῷ Seg, ‘towards God,’ gives 
the religious turn which he im- 
mediately follows up in the next 
sentence. 

12. 4 διακονία, see vill. 4. 
λειγουργεῖ», λειτουργία, 
are used in Rom. xv. 
27, of this very contribution, and 
in Phil. ii. 30, of a similar one. 
The sense is as in classical Greek 
of a ‘public service,’ but here 
restricted by later use to religi- 
ous services. By its combina- 
tion here with ‘thanksgiving to 
God,’ it may have a sense cor- 
responding to the priestly ser- 
vice, performed in the Temple by 
the priests offering victims, in the 
Christian church by the people 


λειτουργία. 


F they by the ‘proof of this ministration "glorifying 


offering good deeds and praise. 
Compare the same connexion of 
thought, Heb. xiii. 15, ‘ by this 
we offer continually the sacrifice 
of praise to God, that is, the frurt 
(comp. γενήµατα in verse 10) of 
our lips, giving thanks to His 
name. But to do good and to 
communicate forget not; for with 


such sacrifices God 1 well 
pleased.’ 
προσαναπληροῦσα, ‘ supplying 


by addition,’ only used here, and 
in xi. 9. 

περισσεύουσα διὰ πολλῶν εὖχα- 
ριστιῶν τῷ Yep. ‘ Overflowing 
beyond its immediate object of 
relieving want through the many 
thanksgivings which it causes to 
be sent up to God.’ 

Lachmann, in his θά Ed., 
reads rp Seg (C. D. G.), in hia 
Ist Ed. τῷ χριστῷ (B.); and on 
the same grounds, in his first re- 
tains, and in the second omits, 
καί before διά in verse 13. 

13. This sentence, like the one 
immediately preceding in verse: 
11, is without grammatical con- 
nexion: δοξάζοντες relates to πολ- 
λῶν», 88 πλουτιζόμενοι to ὑμῶν. 

διὰ τῆς δοκιμῆς τῆς διακονίας, 
‘through the experience of this 
service.’ 

δοξάζοντες τὸν Sedy, see Vili. 23. 
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διακονίας ταύτης δοξάζοντες τὸν θεὸν ἐπὶ τῇ ὑποταγῇ τῆς 
ὁμολογίας ὑμῶν εἰς τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τοῦ χριστοῦ καὶ ἁπλό- 
τήτι τῆς κοινωνίας eis αὐτοὺς καὶ eis πάντας, “kat 
αὐτῶν δεήσει ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν ἐπιποθούντων ὑμᾶς διὰ τὴν ὑπερ- 
βάλλουσαν χάριν τοῦ θεοῦ ef ὑμιν. ydpis* τῷ θεῷ 
ἐπὶ τῇ ἀνεκδιηγήτῳ αὐτοῦ δωρεᾶ. 

* Add δέ. 


God for ‘the subjection of your confession in regard to 
the gospel of Christ, and liberality of your communication 
141η regard to them and in regard to all, and themselves by - 
their prayer for you "longing after you because of the 
15 exceeding pe of God [seen] Tupon you. '‘Grace* be unto 
God for His unspeakable gift. 


° Or ‘thanks.’ 


éxt τῇ ὑποταγῇ τῆς ὁμολογίας 
υμῶν ele τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τοῦ Χριστοῦ. 
‘They glorify God for the obe- 
dience which belongs to the con- 
Session of your faith, in regard 
to the Gospel of Christ.’ For 
the use of ὁμολογία, in this sense, 
see 1 Tim. vi. 12; Heb. iii. 1, iv. 
14, x. 23, in all cases used for 
‘the profession of Christianity.’ 

ele τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τοῦ Χριστοῦ. 
See ii. 12. It gives the religious 
ground of thankfulness, as eic 
αὑτούς in the next clause gives 
the human ground. 

ἁπλότητι τῆς κοινωνίας (not 
‘the sincerity of their commu- 
nion,’ but) as in viii. 4, the li- 
berality of their communication.’ 

εἷς αὗτους καὶ εἰς πάντας, ‘to 
the Jewish Christians, and if to 
them, then to all.’ 

14. καὶ αὐτῶ», .... ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν. This 


is another independent sentence, 
following out in sense, though 
not in grammar, the preceding: 
‘And they, with prayer for you, 
long to see you, because μι 
hear of the exceeding gift whi 
God has worked in you.’ 

In these four last verses, the 
Apostle throws himself forward 
into the time when at Jerusalem 
he should receive the thanks of 
the Jewish Christians for this 
contribution, and thereby witness 
the completion of the harmony 
between the Jewish and Gentile 
Churches. Hence the impas- 
sioned thanksgiving for what 
else seems an inadequate occa- 
sion. Compare the abrupt in- 
troduction of similar thanksgiv- 
ings in Rom. ix. 5, xi. 33—36; 
1 Cor. xv. 57; Gal. i. 5; Eph. 
11, 20; 1 Tim. i. 17. 


PAaRAPHRASE OF CHap. IX. 1—15. 


I have spoken of the boast which I made concerning you to the 
Macedonian Churches. I have urged you to receive the mission 
of Titus with Christian love. I might have urged upon you 
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more directly the duty of preparing the contribution; but I 
have not done so; because the very ground of that boast was 
my confidence in your zeal, which led me to make the boast that 
even a year ago the contribution was prepared, on the faith of 
which the great mass of the Macedonian collection has been 
made. Titus and his companions were sent for this very reason 
_ that you might be fully prepared ; lest I should appear to have 
exaggerated what you had done, and lest any Macedonian 
Christians, who may accompany me to Corinth, should think 
that they have been deceived, and so I, or rather you, should 
have cause to blush for what I said. Therefore my injunction 
to the brethren was to be beforehand in arriving at Corinth, to 
be beforehand in preparing the contribution, as I have been 
beforehand in announcing it; remembering that, according to 
the language of the Old Testament, such a contribution is a 
blessing—a blessing both to the givers and receivers, and there- 
fore to be given willingly and plentifully, as though it were 
something which you were glad to part with, not something which 
you were grasping to keep. What I mean is this :—That all 
contributions are, according to the well-known figure, like seed 
sown; if sown sparingly, there is a scanty harvest ; if plenti- 
fully, as men shower down blessings, then there will be a harvest 
of blessings. And in such contributions let every one give 
according to the free choice of his own heart and conscience ; 
as the Proverbs declare, tt is only a cheerful giver whom God 
loves and blesses. And the God who so loves a cheerful giver, 
is able to make an overflowing not of one only, but of every kind 
of gift; so that, not in one matter only, but in every matter, 
not at one time only, but at every time, you may have for your- 
selves, not one kind only, but every kind of sufficiency; and 
that you may in your turn overflow, not in one kind only, but 
in every kind, of good work. As the Psalmist describes of the 
good man how he ‘ scatters, and gives to the pour, and yet his 
beneficence remains inezhaustible for all time ;’ and, as Isaiah 
describes the word of God like the rain which always supplies 
‘ seed to the sower and bread for food,’ so He will surely supply 
and multiply the harvest of your good deeds, and the vintage of 
your benevolence ; and thus you will have riches of every kind 
to spend on every hind of liberality. Thus the result will bea 
great thanksgiving, not only in the sight of man, but of God ; 
not only a necessary supply of the wants of the Christian poor, 
but an overflowing, as in a sacred service, of many thanks- 
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givings to Christ: those who experience the benefits of this 
contribution will offer glory to God for your obedience to the 
confession which you made in ‘the service of the glad tidings 
of Christ, for the liberality of your communication in the 
service of themselves and of all Christians ; and in their prayers 
they will long to see you for the favour which God manifests so 
greatly to you and through you to them, and which calls forth 
in me one last thanksgiving for the gift, great beyond words to 
express, in the fulfilment of this mission. 


In concluding this Section, two points are to be remarked : 

I. The great stress laid by the Apostle on the Tenet: 
contribution of the Corinthian Church. He had anceof the 
warned them in the First Epistle’ to have it ready; περι 
he had ‘boasted’ of their preparations, making the Corin- 
very most of it that he could to the Churches of thian 
Macedonia; by that boast the Macedonian Churches 
had chiefly been stimulated to make exertions,? which, by the 
time that he wrote this Epistle, had been very great, almost 
beyond their means. He now devotes a whole section of an 
important Epistle solely to this subject; he sends Titus, the 
most energetic and fervent of his companions, with the view of 
urging the completion of the collection ;‘ he joins with him two 
Christians, distinguished for their zeal, known through all the 
congregations through which he had passed, tried by himself in 
many ‘difficulties, messengers of many Churches, ‘ the glory of 
Christ Himself.’> He heaps entreaty upon entreaty that they 
will be ready, that they will be bountiful. He promises the 
fulness of God’s blessings upon them if they persevere:*® he 
anticipates a general thanksgiving to God and Christ, and an 
ardent affection for them, from those whom they relieve ; 7 he 
compares the contribution to no less than the gifts of God 
Himeelf, as though it were itself an especial gift of God, and 
could only be expressed by the same word (‘ grace,’ ‘ bless- 
ing’)*®: he urges them to it by an appeal to the suffering life 


1 1 Cor. xvi. 1—4. 8 γη, 18, 99, 99. 
3 9 Cor. ix. 9. 5 ix. 4, 6, 0---10. 
8 viii. 9, 8. T ix, 11-14. 


‘ viii, 617. 0 8 viii. 1, 7, 9, ix. 5, 6. 
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of Christ:! he utters solemn thanksgivings to God for the zeal 
which Titus showed in the matter, and for the ‘ unspeakable 
gift’ itself.? Finally, when on arriving at Corinth, he found 
the gift completed,? it determined his course to Jerusalem‘ in 
spite of his ardent desire ὅ to visit Rome and Spain, and in spite 
of the many dangers and difficulties of which he was warned 
upon his road; for the sake of taking this contribution he was 
‘bound in spirit,’ he was ‘ready to die for the name of the 
Lord Jesus;’® and if he should succeed in finding that it was 
‘acceptable,’ then, and not before, he could ‘ come with joy’ 
and ‘ refresh himself’ with the Christians of the West.’ 

The reasons which invested this contribution with such im- 
portance, are probably to be found in the fact that he had been 
expressly charged, as a condition of his separate Apostleship 
to the Gentiles, with making this collection® for the Jewish 
Christians. Hence he would be doubly anxious to present it, 
especially that part of it which came from the capital of Greece, 
from his own chief and favourite Church, and the place of his 
longest residence in Europe. It was a proof of his influence 
over them, and was also a peace-offering Ὁ from the greatest of 
the Gentile Churches to the greatest of the Jewish, a recogni- 
tion of the spiritual blessings which had proceeded from Jeru- 
salem.’° His ardour in the cause thus belongs to the same 
impassioned love for his country and people, which shows itself 
with hardly less vehemence, though in a more general form, in 
the Epistle to the Romans: ‘I could wish myself accursed 
from Christ for my brethren’s sakes.’'!' ‘My heart’s desire 
and prayer to God is, that they might be saved.’* ‘ Hath 
God cast away his people? God forbid. For I also am an 
Israelite.’ 

This unexpected burst of Jewish enthusiasm thus occurring 
in the midst of an address to his own especial converts, is a 
touching proof how, in a strange land, he still remembered 
Zion ; how the glories of the Apostleship had not extinguished 
the generous feelings of the Jewish patriot; how tender the 
recollection which, unlike the proverbial bitterness of converts 


1 2 Cor. viii. 9. 8 Gal. ii. 10. 

2 viii. 16, ix. 15. ὃ δωροφορία, Rom. xy. ο]. 
3 Rom. xv. 26. 10 Rom. af 

4 1 Cor. xvi. 4. 11 JThid. ix. 

5 Rom. xv. 23, 24, i. 10 11. 12 Thid. x. Ms 

6 Acts xx. 22, 23, xxi. 4, 10, 19. 15 Thid. xi. 1, 2. 


7 Rom. xv. 39 
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and renegades, he still cherished for the Church of his nativity, 
and the land of his people. 

II. This Section shows that the community of goods, de- 
scribed in Acts ii. 44, iv. 32, had even already come to be 
observed only in spirit ; and that the idea of Christian equality 
required not an absolute uniformity, but a mutual co-operation 
and assistance. It could no longer be said that ‘none among 
believers possessed aught of his own;’ or that ‘none lacked.’ 
There were rich Christians and poor Christians. The only 
question that arose was the regulation of their mutual relations 
and duties. Such an undoubted instance of change in regard 
to one of the most important institutions of the early Church, 
is valuable as a warning against laying too much stress on ad- 
herence to the letter of any of them. Of a like kind is the in- 
ference to be drawn from the Apostle’s declarations of the duty 
of almsgiving. 

Almsgiving was not a duty peculiar to the Christian re- 
ligion. It is urged as a religious obligation equally , re 
in the Jewish observances before, and the Mussul- pe pa of 
man precepts since, the coming of Christ. But this Ca 
passage, whilst it agrees with the general spirit of Ori- ing 
ental religion in exalting munificence to a high rank amongst 
the gifts of God, differs from the merely mechanical view 
which the Pharisaic Jews, the Koran, and in a later time 
some of the medieval saints, have held concerning it. They 
have dwelt on the amount bestowed as in itself drawing down 
the Divine blessing. The Apostle, even in his undisguised 
eagerness to obtain the largest possible contribution, insists 
with no less eagerness on the spirit in which it is given. 
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THE ASSERTION OF HIS INTENTION TO EXERT HIS 
APOSTOLICAL AUTHORITY. 


Chap. X—XII. 


WITH A DIGRESSION (x. 6—x1r. 10) 


VINDICATING HIS AUTHORITY AND CHARACTER AGAINST THE CHARGES OF THE 
FALSE THACHERS. 


THE transition from the first to the second part of the Epistle, 
., #880 marked that it might almost be thought to be 
this por- a distinct composition. The conciliatory and affec- 
tion of the tionate strain of entreaty which pervaded the first 
oe part is here exchanged for a tone of stern command, 
and almost menace: there is still the same expression of de- 
votion to the Corinthian Church; but it is mixed with a lan- 
guage of sarcasm and irony which has parallels in the First 
Epistle,! but none up to this point in the Second. With this 
change in the general tone agrees also the change in details. 
Instead of the almost constant use of the first person plural to 
express his relations to the Corinthians, which pervaded the 
first part of the Epistle, he here almost invariably, and in some 
instances ? with unusual emphasis, employs the first person sin- 
gular; the digressions no longer go off to general topics, but 
revolve more and more closely round himself: the Corinthians 
-are no longer commended? for their penitent zeal, but re- 
buked ‘ for their want both of love and penitence. The con- 
fident hopes® which he had expressed for the future are 
exchanged for the most gloomy forebodings.® 
What is the change that has come over the spirit of his 
Possible Epistle? A momentary doubt might be suggested 
solutions. whether it was not an intermediate fragment be- 
tween the First and Second Epistles, transposed by mistake to 


11 Cor. iv. 8—10, vi. 8—8, ix. * xii, 15, 20, 21. 
1—16, xv. 4. ὅ vii. 9---16. 
9 x. I, xii. 18. xii. 20. 
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this part of the Apostolic writings. But this is forbidden, as 
well by a comparison both of the general character and the 
details of the two portions of the Epistle. In spite of their 
many differences, yet the resemblance between them is greater 
than between any other two portions of the Apostle’s writings ; 
the abruptness of the digression, xi. 7—15, xii. 1, is paralleled 
only by such as ii. 14—16, iv. 2—6, vi. 14, vil. 2; and the 
topics, although treated much more personally, are still the 
same. Compare iii. 1, and x. 13—18; 11. 17, and xii. 14- 19. 

Another solution might be, that in this part of the Epistle 
he is occupied with a different section of the Corinthian 
Church ; namely, the false teachers and their adherents. But 
although this holds a much more prominent place than in the 
former part, it is evident from x. 8, xi. 1—9, xu. 11—15, xiii. 
11, 12, that he.is still, on the whole, addressing the same body 
as in Chapters i.—ix. 

Rejecting, therefore, any attempt to separate this portion of 
the Epistle from the rest, there still is nothing improbable in 
supposing a pause, whether of time or of thought, before the 
beginning of the tenth Chapter. It may be that in the inter- 
val news had come again from Corinth, indicating a relapse of 
fervour on the part of the Church at large, and a more decided 
opposition to him on the part of the Jewish section of the 
Church. Or, after the full outpouring of his heart, he may 
have returned to the original impression which the arrival of 
Titus had removed; as the time of his visit either actually 
drew nearer, or was more forcibly impressed upon his imagina~ 
tion, he was again haunted by the fear already expressed (ii. 1), 
that he should have to visit them, not in love, but in anger. 
Such a feeling of fear, at any rate, is the basis of this, as that 
of gratitude was the basis of the first, portion of the Epistle; 
it is from this that he starts (x. 1—7), from this the digressions 
fly off (x. 12, xii. 10), and to this his conclusion returns (xii. 
11, xiii, 13). 


[The argument of this portion is so personal, and so closely en- 
tangled together, that it has been found necessary to follow a some- 
what different arrangement in the position assigned to the general 
remarks. | 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. Χ. 1—4. 


x. 1Abros δὲ ἐγὼ Παῦλος παρακαλῶ ὑμᾶς διὰ τῆς 


[ο A ϐ4 8 / 
πραύτητος καὶ ἐπιεικείας τοῦ χριστοῦ, ὃς κατὰ προσωπον 


5 πραότητο». 


Now I Paul myself Texhort you by the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ, who in “face am ‘downcast among 


Χ. 1. Αὐτὸς δὲ ἐγὼ Παῦλος. 
This emphatic stress on 
‘I Paul. his own person is the fit 
introduction to the por- 
tion of the Epistle which, beyond 
any other part of his writings, is 
to lay open his individual life 
and character. ‘ Look at me: it 
is no longer in conjunction with 
others that I address you; it is 
not as at the beginning of the 
Epistle “ Paul and Timotheus;” 
but Paul alone—that Paul who 
is charged with making empty 
boasts; he now places himself 
before you, with all his human 
feelings of love and tenderness, 
to warn and entreat you not to 
drive him to extremities.’ 

The only other passages where 
a similar phrase occurs, are in 
Gal. v. 2, ‘Behold, I Paul say 
to you, that if ye be circumcised, 
Christ shall profit you nothing ;’ 
Philemon 19, ‘I Paul have writ- 
ten it with mine own hand;’ 
Eph. iii. 1, ‘I Paul the prisoner 
of Christ.’ 

It might be inferred from this 
that this portion of the Epistle, 
like that to the Galatians and 
Philemon, was, contrary to his 
usual custom, written by his own 
hand. 

διὰ τῆς πραὔτητος καὶ ἐπιεικείας 
τοῦ Χριστοῦ. Compare Rom. xii. 
1; Phil. u. 1. 

The force of the expression 


here, however, is more personal. 
One would expect that 

he was going to entreat ‘The 
them, by the example η 
of Christ, to be for- 

giving and forbearing towards 
him; but the context shows the 
sense to be, ‘You know, and I 
know, how meek and forbearing 
was Christ; do not provoke me 
Into even an apparent deviation 
from that example, by a mis- 
conduct which will compel me to 
use severity.’ ἐπιεικεία, ἐπιεικής, 
are always used in the N. Test. 
In contradistinction to violence 
or irascibility. xpairne is ge- 
nerally used of gentlencss, in 
contradistinction to severity or 
anger; see 1 Cor. iv. 21. The 
appeal to the example of Christ 
indicates that the Apostle had 
before his mind, not merely the 
general idea of perfection, but 
the definite historical character 
of gentleness and patience as 
exhibited in the Gospel nar- 
ratives. Matt. xi. 29; Luke 
xxiii. 34. 

The construction here is con- 
fused. The sentence, if com- 
pleted, would have required after _ 
παρακαλῶ some clause expressing 
that they were not to exasperate 
him. But (with a transition 
somewhat similar to that in 
Eph. iii. 1—iv. 1) he recommences 
the sentence in verse 2 with 
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μὲν ταπεινὸς ἐν ὑμῖν, ἀπὼν δὲ θαρρῶ εἷς ὑμᾶς' "δέομαι 
δὲ τὸ μὴ παρών θαρρῆσαι τῇ πεποιθήσει ᾗ λογίζοµαι 
τολμῆσαι ἐπί τινας τοὺς λογιζοµένους ἡ ἡμᾶς ὡς κατὰ σάρκα 
περιπατοῦντας. ὃ ἐν σαρκὶ γὰρ περιπατοῦντες οὐ κατὰ 
σάρκα στρατευόµεθα "(τὰ γὰρ ὅπλα τῆς στρατείας ἡμῶν 


37ου, but being absent am bold toward you: but I ‘pray 
that “being present I may not be bold’ with ‘that confi- 
dence wherewith I think to be bold against some who ‘reason 
sof us as if we walked according to the flesh. For though 
we walk in the flesh, we do not war "according to’ the flesh 


δέοµαι δέ, and thus the joint 
sense of the whole is: ‘I entreat 
you, or rather, I pray that you 
may not force me to transfer my 
confidence in my power from the 
times when I am absent to the 
times when I am present with 
you. For a similar interchange 
of παρακαλῶ and δέοµαι see v. 20, 
21, vi. 1, vili. 4. 

ταπεινός, ‘downcast,’ as in 1 
Cor. ii. 8, ‘with much fear and 
trembling, and in weakness; ’ 
compare vii. 6. 

9αρρῶ elo ὑμᾶς, ‘I am _ con- 
fident in my power against you,’ 
in a different sense therefore 
from Φαρρῶ ἐν υμῖν, vii. 16. 

κατὰ πρόσωπο» js ' face to 
face,’ in opposition to ἀπών», as 
in 1 Cor. ΧΙ. 12, πρόσωπον πρὸς 
πρόσωπο». 

2. τὸ μὴ παρῶν φΦαρρῆσαι. The 
article expresses, .‘ this is what I 
ask ;’ the nominative is used, 
because the Apostle is speaking 
of himself. 

λογίζοµαι, opposed to Άλογι- 
ζοµένους, ‘I calculate on being 
bold Ἱπ conscious uprightness 
and dependence on God; (λεν 
calculate on my failure as con- 
trolled by human motives and 
dependent on human means.’ 

κατὰ σάρκα alludes to the low 
motives charged upon him, as in 
i. 17, iv. 2; 1 Thess ii 38. 


8. yap is the reason for τολ- 
μῆσαι. 

ἐν σαρκἑ is opposed to κατὰ 
σάρκα, and περιπατοῦντες to στρα- 
τευόµεθα. ‘ Although we are still 
in the influences of the world, it 
is not by the influences of this 
world that we are actuated’ 
(compare John xvii. 
15, ‘not... out of 
the world, but... 
from the evil’)—‘although we 
are treading the pathway of the 
world, it is not from the ar- 
moury of the world that we 
derive our strength.’ ἐν σαρκί 
refers to his bodily infirmities 
and dangers, as in vii. 5, xii. 7; 
and the sense is the same as in 
iv. 7, ‘we have this treasure in 
earthen vessels.’ 

xepirarovvrac, though not ne- 
cessarily expressing more than 
‘living’ (versantes), is used as 
in v. 7 with reference 
to its proper etymo- Περιπα- 
logical sense of ‘ walk- Tourras. 
ing to and fro.’ 

στρατευόµεθα is (not merely 
‘we fight,’ but) ‘ we 
make our expeditions,’ 
alluding to the march, 
as it were, which ‘he was go- 
ing to make upon Corinth, as 
against a strong fortress; and 
this image is now carried on into 
detail. 


dy σαρκὶ.. 
κατὰ σάρκα. 


στρατευό- 
μεθα. 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. X. 5, 6. 


ov σαρκικά, ἀλλὰ δυνατὰ τῷ θεῷ πρὸς καθαίρεσιν dxupw- 
µάτων), δλογισμοὺς καθαιροῦντες καὶ Tay ὕψωμα ἐπαιρό- 
µενον κατὰ τῆς γνώσεως τοῦ θεοῦ, καὶ αἰχμαλωτίζοντες 


(for the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but "strong 
5 through God to the "casting down of *fastnesses), casting down 
rreasonings and every high thing that exalteth itself against 
the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 


4, 5. καθαφεῖν ὀχυρώματα 
is employed in the LXX. for 
the reduction of strongholds; 
Lam. ii. 2; Prov. xxi, 22; 1 
Macc. v. 65, viii. 10. Compare 
Hor. Ep. II. ii. 25—30, ‘ Luculli 
miles . . . Presidium regale loco 
dejecit, ut aiunt, Summé munito 
et multarum divite rerum.’ 

ὕψωμα although only used in 
the LXX. in a more 
general sense, is by 
Aquila used in Deut. 
xxxli. 18; 1 Sam. ix. 
12; Ps. xviii. 34, as a 
translation of Bamah—‘a high 
hill.’ | 

αἰχμαλωτίζω is (not merely 
‘to enslave,’ like δουλεύω, but) 
to ‘lead away as prisoners of 
war.’ To this peculiar turn of 
warlike imagery the recollections 

_. of the Mithridatic and 
Cilician Piratical wars may 
wars. have in part contri- 
buted. Both of these contests 
partook of the character here 
indicated ; the second especially, 
which had been raging amongst 
the hill forts of the Cilician 
pirates not more than sixty 
years before the Apostle’s birth, 
in the very scene of his earlier 
years, and which was ended by 
the reduction of 120 strongholds, 
and the capture of more than 
10,000 prisoners. (See Appian, 
Bell. Mith. 284—2388; Arnold’s 
Rom. Commonw. i. 272.) Un- 
derneath these outward images 


‘ Pulling 
down of 
strong- 


holds.’ 


he expresses not merely a ge- 
neral warfare against sin and 
pride, but the special warfare 
which he had to wage against 
the offenders in the Corinthian 
Church, and every one of his 
words assists him in carrying out 
the metaphor. 

λογισμούς, referring back to λο- 
γιζοµένους in verse 2, expresses 
that 1s of a mental, not a bodily 
warfare, that he is speaking, while 
ὕψωμα is selected as having the 
double meaning, both of a natural 
eminence (as given above), and 
also of mental elevation, whether 
in a good or bad sense, 88 in 
Job xxiv. 24; Judith x. 8, xiii. 
4, xv. 9; the meaning being 
further defined in this place by 
ἐπαιρόμενον κατὰ τῆς γνώσεως τοῦ 
Φεοῦ. καθαιρεν has also this 
double sense, being frequently 
used in writers of this period for 
‘taking down’ the pride or ar- 
guments of opponents, as τὸ ¢pd- 
ynua καθελεῖν, Dio Chrys. lvii. p. 
571 6, Ixxiii. p. 684 @; Appian. 
B. C. ii. p. 766. τὴν ἁλαζογείαν 
καθαιροῦντες, Aristid. t. ii. p. 259. 
τὸν ἐπιτειχισμὸν τῶν ἐναντίων 
δόξων καθαιρεῖν, Philo. de Abrah. 
Ρ. 32. καθαιρήσειν πάντα λόγο»... 
οὗ πόλεμος GAN’ εἰρήνη, Philo, de 
Confus. Ling. p. 424. (See Wet- 
stein ad loc.) 

δυνατὰ τῷ Seo, 88 ἁστεῖος τῷ 
Sep, Acts vii. 20, ‘in the sight 
of God.’ 

For a similar elaboration of a 
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πᾶν νόημα εἷς THY ὑπακοὴν τοῦ χριστοῦ, ὃκαὶ ἐν ἑτοίμῳ 
” A α ρ A ε A 
ἔχοντες ἐκδικῆσαι πᾶσαν παρακοήν", ὅταν πληρωθῇ ὑμῶν 

ἡ ὑπακοή, 
* Lachm. Ed. 1, παρακοήν. ὅταν πληρωθῇ. 


6thought to the obedience of Christ, and having in rea- 
diness to revenge all disobedience, when your obedience is 


fulfilled, 


military image, compare the de- 
scription of the Christian panoply 
in Eph. vi. 11—17. 

εἰς τὴν ὑπακοὴν τοῦ Χριστοῦ is 
in sense the same as if it had 
been τῇ vraxon (αἰχμαλωτίζοντά 
µε τῷ νομφ, Rom. vii. 23); but it 
is here changed to εἷς τὴν ὑπα- 
Kony to carry on the metaphor, as 
though the ‘ obedience ’ which it 
was his object to produce, was 
also the fortress to which his 
prisoners were to be carried. 

6. There might still remain 
some rebels against his authority, 
even after all the conquest 
which he has just described, and 
these, he now proceeds to say, he 
was prepared to punish (comp. 
Luke xix. 27, ‘those~ mine 
enemies, which would not that { 
should reign over them, bring 
hither and slay them _ before 
me’). But as he had _ been 
careful at the beginning of this 
Epistle to express his anxiety 


not to come to Corinth till the 
mass of the Church were pre- 
pared to receive him (1. 23), 80 
here he hastens to add, ‘ when 
your obedience is fulfilled.” He 
acted, as has been observed, on a 
wise application of the princi- 
ple ‘divide et impera,’ as when 
he threw the apple of discord 
amongst the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, Acts xxiii. 6—10. 

ἐν ἐτοίμφ ἔχοντες, ‘being pre- 
pared,’ so Polyb. ii. 34, 2; Philo, 
Leg. ad Caium, pp. 565, 584. 

παρακοή is used in contradis- 
tinction to ὑπακοή, before and 
after. 

ὑμῶν is placed before υὑπακοή, 
and out of its natural position, 
to show that it is the emphatic 
word. 

The context requires that ὅταν 
πληρωθῇ should be joined to the 
preceding clause, as in the Text; 
not to the following, as in Lach- 
mann’s 156 edition. ' 


PARAPHRASE OF CHaP. X. 1—6. 


I now wish to speak to you of myself, of that very Paul against 
whom you hear so much. I conjure you not to compel me to 
break the bounds of the gentle and forgiving character of 





502 SECOND EPISTLE. 


Christ. I pray that when I come to you there may be no 
occasion for exerting that authority which some think I shall 
never venture to exercise but at a distance. But be assured 
that, if I do exercise it, it will be a real authority. TI shall 
come against you like a mighty conqueror, though with weapons, 
not of earthly, but of heavenly warfare; and every alien 
thought and imagination shall fall before me, like fortresses 
before a victorious army, and shall be reduced to submission, 
like captive bands ; and those who resist shall be punished like 
the last remnants of a defeated insurrection. To effect all this, 
1 wait only till Iam assured of your submission, that I may 
not confound the innocent with the guilty, the dupes with the 
deceiver, 
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His “Boast oF HIS CLAIMS. 


Chap. Χ. 7—XII. 18. 


AT the concluding words of the preceding threat, the thought 
of his adversary or adversaries in the Corinthian Church rises 
before him in a more tangible form than it had yet assumed. 
He determines to throw aside the delicacy which had hitherto 
prevented him from speaking openly of his claims, and to give 
the Corinthians once for all a full picture of whom it was that 
they were deserting for their present leaders. Accordingly he 
leaves the immediate subject of this portion of the Epistle, 
which was to consist of the assertion of his authority on his 
expected arrival at Corinth; and he embarks on a wide di- 
gression, which, though often interrupted and broken into many 
fragments, is still held together by one thought and one word, 
his boasting (καυχᾶσθαι). It is in his mouthaword of His 
peculiar significance, because it is so reluctantly used ; ‘Boast.’ 
and because it is intended to express that assertion (if one may 
use a modern phrase of equivalent meaning) of his own merits, 
against which a great part of his general teaching was especi- 
ally aimed. But with that freedom, which 19 characteristic of 
the Apostolic writings generally, he is not afraid of a word, if 
it really serves to express his meaning; and therefore, though 
with many apologies, it occurs no less than sixteen times in the 
course of this section. As he overcomes his scruple to use the 
word, so also he overcomes his scruple to speak of himself. 
It is always with reference to some position taken up by 
his opponents. They occupy the background of the portrait ; 
and their conduct, with the misconceptions or suspicions enter- 
tained by the Corinthians regarding himself, justifies this de- 
parture from his ordinary usage, and supplies the clue to the 
successive stages of his vindication. 


504 SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. X. 7—10. 


78 \ , , ay Leo ε a 
τὰ κατὰ πρόσωπον βλέπετε “et τις πέποιθεν ἑαυτῷ 
χριστοῦ εἶναι, τοῦτο λογιζέσθω πάλιν “ad ἑαυτοῦ, ὅτι 

4 
® βλέπετε; > Lachm. Ed, 1, ἐφ ἑαυτοῦ. 

74ye look on things after the outward "face. If any "one 

trust to himself that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think 


7. ‘Such is the authority quire to be taken in an ironical 





which I claim, the power which 
I am prepared to wield. But 
there are those among you who 
doubt it; because you regard 
(not the inward reality, but) the 
outside appearance of things.’ 
By the outside appearance he 
alludes to the various 
points of outward su- 
periority alleged in his 
opponents, That this (and not 
any of the other meanings at- 
tached to it, ‘ conspicuous,’ 
‘what lies before you,’ &c.) is 
the signification of ra κατὰ xpde- 
ωπον, is clear from the sense of 
πρύσωπον in this Epistle (see v. 
12, ἐν προσώπῳ καυχωµένους καὶ 
μὴ καρδίᾳ, and x. 1, κατὰ πρόσωπον 
—where it is used, not merely as 
an equivalent to παρώ», but ‘in 
external appearance’), and in 
the similar phrase (λλέπεις εἰς τὸ 
πρόσωπο», Matt. xxii. 16; Mark 
xii. 14. Comp. also Jude 16; 
Luke xx. 21; Gal. ii. 6, and the 
universal sense of προσωπολήπτης 
.» Ania, and...Anzwreire. That 
βλέπετε is to be understood not as 
interrogative or imperative, but 
as indicative, appears (though 
more doubtfully), because if it 
were interrogative or imperative 
it would probably be at the he- 
ginning of the sentence; and if 
interrogative, would probably be 
preceded by τι or some similar 
word; if imperative, it would re- 


τὰ κατὰ 
πρόσωπο». 


sense, hardly justified by the con- 
text. 

He now points out the various 
outward shows which the Co- 
rinthians regarded instead of the 
inward realities. The first of 
these was the profession made by 
the false teachers of a closer con- 
nexion with Christ than that en- 
joyed by him. That there was 
such a claim at Corinth, appears 
from the party watchword, ‘I 
am of Christ,’ 1 Cor. i. 10, and 
(more doubtfully) from the pre- 
tensions of the false teachers to 
be ‘Ministers of Christ,’ ‘ Apo- 
stles of Christ’ (xi. 23, 18). 

From the fact that these false 
teachers were Judaiz- 
ers (xi. 22), it may al- 
so be inferred that 
this connexion with Christ was 
through some earthly relationship, 
either as being Jews, or as having 
seen Him, or been His companions 
in His lifetime, or through His 
kinsmen after the flesh, the 
‘brethren of the Lord.’ Com- 
pare the Apostle’s answers to the 
charges of this or a similar party 
in 1 Cor. ix. 1, ‘Am J not an 
Apostle? .. . have J not seen the 
Lord Jesus?’ followed by an al- 
Jusion (4) to ‘ Kephas’ and ‘ the 
brethren of the Lord.’ It would 
also illustrate the Apostle’s ex- 
pression (v. 16) in this Epistle, 
‘even though we have known 


Party ‘ of 
Christ.’ 


. 
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καθὼς αὐτὸς χριστοῦ, οὕτως καὶ ἡμεῖς.' ὃ ἐὰν [re] γὰρ" πε- 
ρισσότερόν τι — περὶ τῆς ἐξουσίας ἡμῶν ἧς έδωκεν 
6 κύριος “eis οἰκοδομὴν καὶ οὐκ εἰς καθαίρεσιν ὑμῶν", οὐκ 

9 lé 9% 8 5 4 € ἂν 9 ~ ε a ὃ 4 
αἰσχυνθήσομαι, ἵνα μὴ δόξω ὡς ἂν ἐκφοβεῖν ὑμᾶς διὰ 
τών ἐπιστολών. [ότι Αἱ 'ἐπιστολαὶ μὲν φασὶν βαρεῖαι 


* Add Χριστοῦ. > Lachm. Ed. 1, omit [re]. ° Add καί. 
4 Add ἡμῖν. 59, C. is deficient from ὑμῶν] to the end of the Epistle. 
{ΓΑ μὲν ἐπιστολαὶ, Φησἰ. 


8this again, that as he is Christ’s, even so are we. ° For 
though I should boast somewhat more of our "power which 
the Lord rgave * for" your edification and not for casting you 
9down’, I ‘shall not be ashamed, that I may not seem as 
ιο I would terrify you by "my epistles.” For ‘ his ‘epistles’ 


Christ after the flesh, yet hence- 
forth know we Him no more 
[after the flesh],’ implying that 
there were some who were proud 
of having so known Him. Com- 
pare also the language of the 
same party of Judaizers, as ex- 
pressed in the Clementines (Hom. 
xvil. 17). See Introd. p. 352—3. 

Whether the phrase, ‘If any 
one’ (τις, in the singular), points 
to an individual, or not, must be 
left in uncertainty. Similar ex- 
pressions are repeated in x. 10, 
11, 18, xi. 4, 20. 

πάλιν, ‘once more,’ as in 1 
Cor. xii. 21. 

ag’ ἑαυτοῦ (text with C. D. G.), 
‘from himself,’ i.e. ‘without 
being reminded of it by me.’ 
Lachm. Ist Ed. with B. ἐφ 
ἑαντοῦ. 

ἡμεῖς, Ἱ. 6. the Apostle: here, 
as in the earlier portion of his 
Epistle, using the plural for the 
singular. 

8. ‘I truly belong to Christ ; 
for even if my boast extended 
far beyond this (περισσότερον), it 
would still be true.’ The tran- 
sition from the singular to the 
plural is occasioned by the mix- 


ture of personal and general feel- 
ings which the passage contains. 
The parenthesis ‘ which the Lord 
hath given us for building up 
(οἰκοδομή»), not for pulling down’ 
(καθαίρεσι»), ig a recurrence to 
the former image of the fortress, 
in verse 5, which he here modi- 
fies, apparently under the same 
feeling as in i. 23, 24, ‘to spare 
you I came not to Corinth... 
not that we are lords over your 
faith.’ : 

9. ἵνα μὴ Cokw... ἐπιστολῶν. 
This clause depends on οὐκ ai- 
σχυνθήσοµαι, but has probably - 
the force of an abrupt sentence, 
standing by itself, as the reason 
for some unexpected thought :— 
‘I will not be ashamed to boast, 
only let me not seem to terrify 
you.’ Compare a similarly ab- 
rupt use of καὶ µή in Rom. 11. 8; 
εἰ µή, 1 Cor. vii. 17. 

ὡς ἄν is used adverbially like 
ὡς ei, ‘as if,’ ᾿ 

10. Ai ἐπιστολαί. The plural, 
‘his Epistles,’ need not imply 
anything more than an allusion 
to his Epistles generally; not 
that he had written more than 
one to Corinth before this. 


1115 weak and 
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SECOND EPISTLE: 


ΟΠΑΡ. Χ. 11—12. 


ν 9 poe q , a , 9 \ x 
και (σχνραι, η δὲ παρουσια TOV σ ωματος ασ θενῆς καιει 


11 


6 λόγος " ἐξουδενημένος. 


~ a’ ε ~ 
τοῦτο λογιζέσθω 0 τοιοῦτος, 


4 f 7 3 4 rd > 9 : “A 3 4 - 
ὅτι οἷοί ἐσμεν τῷ λόγῳ Su ἐπιστολών ἀπόντες, τοιοῦτου 


* ἐξουθενημένο». 


say they ‘are weighty and ‘mighty, but his bodily presence 


Fword contemptible.’ 


Let such an one 


think this, that such as we are in word by ‘epistles when 
we are absent, such will we be also in deed when we are 


βαρεῖαι, ‘effective, impres- 
sive;’ a word often used by 
the later Rhetoricians for ener- 
getic, impressive oratory. (See 
Wetstein.) leyupai, ‘ vigorous.’ 

7) δὲ παρουσία τοῦ σώματος, ‘ his 
arrival in person,’ ἀσθενής, ‘ in- 
firm.’ (See note on xi. 16.) ἐζουδε- 
γημένος, ‘contemned,’ ‘thought 
nothing of.’ (See 1 Cor. vi. 4.) 

Lachmann, with B., reads φασίν, 
but the Rec. Text is supported 
by D. E. F. G. J. K. and may 
well be the true reading. If 
8ο, it points to a single per- 
son, as confirmed by x. 7, Xi. 
20. ‘This passage is the only 
instance of the very words used 
by St. Paul’s opponents. It thus 
gives a contemporary judgment 
on his Epistles, and a contem- 
porary description of himself. 
- Its expressions apply, doubtless, 
chiefly to the First Epistle to 
Corinth, and the effects of that 
Epistle (see 2 Cor. vii. 11) illus- 
trate the epithets here employed 
to express the heavy blows which 
it dealt on the hearts of its 


readers. The description of the 
personal appearance of 
Personal the Apostle is in ac- 


appear- 
ance of the 
Apostle, 


cordance with all that 
we gather from the 
New Testament and 
other sources. The representa- 
tions of it in the pictures of 
Raphael are doubtless in a high 
degree delusive. His arrival at 


Corinth, ‘in weakness and with 
fear and much trembling’ (1 
Cor. 1. 3), agrees with the gene- 
ral impression derived from this 
Epistle, and that to the Gala- 
tlans, of the nervous suscepti- 
bility and agitation of his tem- 
perament and his manner. The 
comparison of Barnabas to Ju- 
piter and of himself to Mercury, 
by the people of Lystra (Acts 
xiv. 12), implies that he was the 
least commanding of the two. 
The traditional description, as 
preserved in the allusions or de- 
tailed accounts of the Philopa- 
tris (of Lucian?) (c. 12), the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla (Fabric. 
Cod. Pseudep.), Malalas (Chro- 
nog. 10, p. 257), Nicephorus (H. 
E. ii. 87) is of a man of low sata- 
ture, bent figure, and awkward 
gait; a white complexion; bright 
grey eyes, under overhanging 
eye-brows; a strong aquiline 
nose; nearly bald, but with a 
thick bushy beard, interspersed 
with grey hairs. His low sta- 
ture is the ground of an old be- 
lief that he was the same as the 
contemporary of Gamaliel, known 
by the name of ‘Samuel the 
Little.’ (Conybeare and How- 
son, 2nd ed. vol. i. 70.) 

11. 6 τοιοῦτος, see ik. 7. 

12. The thought which runs 
through the previous verses 7— 
10 is that the power which he 
threatened to exercise in verses 
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9 , nA ¥ 19.5 ‘ A » a a 
καὶ παρόντες τῷ εργῳ. "οὗ yap τολµώμεν eyKpwat ἢ 
συγκρίναι ἑαυτούς τισω τών ἑαυτοὺς συνιστανόντων. ἀλλὰ 


12 present. For πο do not dare to’ "place ourselves, or "judge 
ourselves "among some of "those that commend themselves. 


1—6 was not an empty boast. 
_ From this he passes 
ae on to contrast the re- 
rena te Y ality of his claims with 
the emptiness of those 

of his adversaries; his claims 
being grounded entirely on his 
own labours, theirs on labours 
of which they appropriated the 
glory to themselves, but which 
were really his (12—18). These 
two thoughts, here blended to- 
gether, are brought out separately 
in 1 Cor. iv. 1—6, and Rom. xv. 
17—21. Such is the general 
sense; the particulars must, to a 
great extent, depend on the read- 
ing of the MSS. (1) The Rec. 
Readi Text, with which Lach- 
of ee mann and Tischendorf 
ceived Text, Substantially agree, and 
which is founded on B. 

Ώ5. E. J. K., has ob συνιοῦσιν (ος 
συνιᾶσιν) ἡμεῖς δὲ .. . κανχησό- 
µεθα. συνιοῦσιν may be either 
(a) the dative plural participle, 
in which case μετροῦντες καὶ συγ- 
κρίνοντες must take the place of 
the principal verb; or (6) the 
Srd person plur. ind. present, 
having the same meaning as ov- 
νιᾶσι (a8 in B.). In either case, 
the general sense is the same :— 
‘we cannot endure to rank our- 
selves amongst those who com- 
mend themselves; on the con- 
trary, they measuring themselves 
by their own standard, and com- 
paring or ranking themselves 
with themselves, thereby show 
their folly; whereas we refuse 
to boast beyond our lawful mea- 
sure, but on the contrary keep to 


the measure appointed for us by 
God.’ The indicative is prefer- 
able. The Apostle first contrasts 
himself with those that commend 
themselves, and then explaining, 
that the folly of this self-com- 
mendation consists in judging of 
themselves by their own stand- 
ard, contrasts himself with them 
still further, by showing that he 
measures himself by the standard 
of God, and confines himself to 
the sphere pointed out to him by 
God. The great objection to this 
mode of explanation is: (a) that 
the context of the sentence would 
naturally lead us to expect in av- 
τοί not the Apostle’s adversaries, 
but the Apostle himself. (6) 
that in the 13th verse, the con- 
trast is not, properly speaking, 
between God’s measure and man’s 
measure, but between teaching 
out of a lawful sphere, and teach- 
ing within a lawful sphere. 

Both these difficulties may in- 
deed be explained by the ex- 
treme abruptness and rapid tran- 
sition so frequent in this Epistle ; 
but they would leave the passage 
one of the most entangled in the 
N. Test. Other modes of inter- 
preting the present text, are still 
more violent. Such would be the 
attempt to take αὐτοί as of the 
Apostle, and συνιοῦσι (the dative 
participle) of the adversaries: 
‘we, on the other hand, con- 
fine ourselves to ourselves, and 
do not rank ourselves with those 
who are not wise.” Or again, 
to take αὐτοί of the Apostle, 
and συνιοῦσι (the dative partici- 
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αὐτοὶ ἐν ἑαυτοῖς ἑαυτοὺς μετροῦντες καὶ συγκρίνοντες 


But they measuring themselves by themselves and "judging 


ple) also of the Apostle: ‘we 
do not rank ourselves with 
ourselves, we whom they call not 
wise.’ 
(2) If, on the other hand, in- 
. ο  gtead of the Rec. Text, 
Reading we adopt the other read- 
of the . 
Vulgate. 1g supported by less 
authority, the whole 
passage will cohere almost 
without difficulty. The Vulgate 
omits the words οὗ συνιᾶσι», while 
D. F. G. omit also the words 
ἡμεῖς δέ, D. omitting also καυχη- 
σύµεθα, for which F. G. substitute 
:καυχώµενοι. So, if we combine 
these varieties, all tending in the 
same direction, the text will run 
thus: ἀλλ) αὐτοὶ ἐν ἑαυτοῖς ἑαντοὺς 
μετροῦντες, καὶ συγκρίνοντες ἑαῦ- 
τοὺς ἑαυτοῖς οὐκ εἰς τὰ ἄμετρα, 
ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὸ µέτρον: and the 
sense will be: ‘We cannot en- 
dure to rank ourselves with those 
that commend themselves; on 
the contrary, we are measuring 
ourselves by ourselves, and rank- 
ing ourselves with ourselves, not 
going into spheres beyond our 
measure. The contrast will 
then be based simply on the dis- 
tinction between intrusion Ve- 
yond a lawful sphere, and self- 
restraint within it. In this way 
the word μετροῦντες in the twelfth 
verse, has the same sense as 
pérpoy Or ἅμετρα in the thirteenth ; 
and whatever irregularity there 
may be in the omission of καυχη- 
σόµεθα, or the substitution of 
καυχώµενοι for it, it is no more 
than is frequently found in the 
Apostle’s writings, and is in this 
case corrected, as it were, by the 
resumption of the sentence in οὐκ 
tic τὰ ἄμετρα κανχώµενοι, in 15. 


If we could suppose that ov 
συνιᾶσιν had crept in from the 
margin, as an explanation of 
τισιν, then ἡμεῖς δέ would natu- 
rally follow as an antithesis, to 
meet the new sentence thus unex- 
pectedly formed, to which again 
subsequent correctors would add 
καυχώµενοι or καυχησόµεθα. This 
explanation and reading is de- 
fended at length by Fritzsche in 
‘Dissert. ad 2 Cor.’ pp. 35—48 ; 
and attacked in Reiche’s ‘ Com- 
ment. in Epp. ad Cor.’ pp. 873— 
385. 

roAp@pey, =" sustinemus, ‘we 
cannot endure,’ perhaps with a 
tinge of irony: ‘we can venture 
on the full exercise of our power, 
but not on classing ourselves,’ 
&c. Comp. for this use of the 
word Rom. xv. 18; 1 Cor. vi. 1. 

ἐγκρῖναι ἡ συγκρῖναι, ‘to rank 
one’s self in any manner what- 
gsoever with those,’ &c. The 
two words are put side by side, 
on account of their similarity of 
sound, in order, after the Apo- 
stle’s manner, to express the 
completeness of his assertion. 
Compare γινώσκειν and ἀναγι- 
νώσκειν, 11. 2; ἀναγινώσκειν and 
ἐπιγινώσκειν, 1.13; κατατοµή and 
πέριτοµή, in Phil. ii. 2, 3. 

ἐγκρῖναι, ‘to enroll as in a 
catalogue.’ It never occurs in 
the N. Test. again, nor in the 
LXX. 

συγκρῖναι, ‘to combine’ (and 
hence ‘ to interpret,’ as in 1 Cor. © 
ii. 13), ‘to liken,’ or ‘ make 
equal,’ and so in LXX. 

τῶν éavrove συγιστανόντω». 
See iii. 1. Those who ‘ com- 
mended themselves’ are charged 
by the Apostle with intruding, 
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Wruwers δὲ “ovK eis τὰ 


» 4 3 8 8 8 ig ~ 4 
ἄμετρα καυχησόµεθα, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὸ µέτρον τοῦ κανόνος 


See note. 


® οὐ συνιοῖσι», 


> οὐχί. 


13 themselves among themselves are not wise: but we will not 


boast of things "beyond our 


as if by the authority of their 
commendatory letters, into his 
sphere; and this forms the sub- 
ject of the next verses, 14—18. 

The meaning of the next words 
varies, of course, according to 
the two readings given above. 
If the reading of the Rec. Text 
is preferred, then µμετροῦντες 18 
‘measuring, not in the sense in 
which it is used in the following 
verses, of ‘limiting,’ but of 
‘comparing,’ as by a standard ; 
and συγκρίνοντες is also used, not 
as ovyxpivas in the previous 
clause, for ‘ranking’ or ‘as- 
similating, but in the sense of 
‘comparing,’ of which signifi- 
cation there are instances in 
Greek writers of this period (see 
Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 278), but 
not in the N. T. or the LXX. 

On the other hand, in the read- 
ing of the Vulgate, the words 
μετρεῖν and συγκρίνει» both retain 
their original meaning ; and the 
peculiarity of the expressions έν 
ἑαυτοῖς ἑαυτούς and ἑαυτοὺς éav- 
τοῖς, a8 applied to the Apostle 
himself, would be explained by 
the desire to express as strongly 
as possible the strict limits within 
which he confined himself. He 
would thus oppose himself both 
to the exaggerated boasts and 
the unwarranted intrusions of his 
opponents; ‘limiting ourselves 
within our own limits, and as- 
sociating ourselves only with 
ourselves.’ 

13. Without adopting the tra- 
dition which represents the Apo- 


measure, but according to the 


stles as portioning out the world 
amongst them, with a 


peculiar province for Division of 


each, it is clear from areas 
= the Apo- 
Gal. 11. 9, that at least stolic age. 


in the great divisions 

of Jew and Gentile, the former 
belonged to the original Apo- 
stles, James, Peter, and John, the 
latter to Paul and his companions. 


‘It was also the Apostle’s -max- 


im, never to establish himself 
for any permanent stay, in those 
parts where the Gospel had al- 
ready been preached by a previ- 
ous teacher; so much so, that 
his visit to Rome (which had al- 
ready received the faith) was re- 
garded by him merely as taken 
on his way to Spain, which was 
still open to any new teacher (Rom. 
xv. 18—24). 

This arrangement was doubly 
infringed by the appearance of 
Jewish teachers at Corinth ; the 
sphere of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles was invaded by Jews; 
the sphere which St. Paul had 
won for himself by his own 
labours, was appropriated by 
those who had no original claim 
to it. To Antioch, the original 
seat of his teaching, they ‘came 
from James’ (Acts xv. 1; Gal. 
li. 12). In Galatia ‘a little 
leaven’ of their influence had so 
completely ‘leavened the whole 
lump, that the Apostle was 
regarded as an ‘enemy ’ (Gal. v. 
9, iv. 16). And even at Corinth, 
their power had reached such a 
height, that ‘the majority,’ at 
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© 3 4 e a 6 8 ῤ 9 [κα 9 x ο - 
οὗ ἐμέρισεν ἡμῖν ὃ θεὸς µέτρου ἐφικέσθαι ἄχρι καὶ ὑμών 
11(λὡς γὰρ μὴ ἐφικνούμενοι Els ὑμᾶς ὑπερεκτείνομεν ἑαυτούς; 


. οὗ γὰρ &s wh. 


measure of the rule which God "imparted to us, a measure 
14 to reach even unto you (for ** do we stretch ourselves beyond 


least of the teachers, had joined 
them (ii. 17), and already in the 
First Epistle the Apostle com- 
plained that ‘he had laid the 
foundation, and another built 
upon it,’ and ‘that whilst they 
had ten thousand teachers (παιδα- 
ywyouc) they had but one father, 
for that he only (ἐγώ) had be- 
gotten them through the Gospel’ 
(1 Cor. iii. 10, iv. 15). Now they 
were claiming to be ‘ Apostles,’ 
and ‘more than Apostles’ (xi. 5, 
13), and endeavouring to shut 
out the Apostle of the Gentiles 
from the greatest field of his 
exertions (x. 16). 

This conduct the Apostle re- 
bukes by contrast with his own 
forbearance. His ‘ boasting’ 
was confined to the sphere which 
had been marked out for him, 
and which, according to the joint 
representations of Rom. xv. 18— 
24 and Acts xili—xxvili., seems 
to have extended ‘from Jeru- 
salem to Illyricum,’ i. e. through 
the provinces of Asia Minor and 
Greece, properly so called, and 
ending where the barbarian lan- 
guages of Illyria put a check to 
his communications with the na- 
tives. Of this sphere Corinth, 
up to this time, had been the ex- 
treme point. Hence the expres- 
gions used emphatically here, ‘ to 
you,’ ‘as far as you’ (ἄχρι καὶ 
ὑμῶ», ἐφικγούμενοι εἲς ὑμᾶς), imply 
that he had a right to speak con- 
fidently of his labours so far, but 
no further; whilst at the same 
time he had hopes, which he af- 


terwards accomplished, of ad- 
vancing westward first as far as 
Illyria, and then, omitting, or 
hastily passing by the Italian 
cities, where the Gospel had al- 
ready been preached, to the still 
further regions of Spain. 

ra ἄμετρα, properly ‘ unmea- 
sured;’ but here ‘beyond the 
measure fixed for us.’ 

κατὰ τὸ µέτρον τοῦ κανόνος οὗ 
ἐμέρισεν ἡμῖν ὁ θεὸς µέτρου. κανών 
is the ‘rule’ by which the limits 
of the sphere are marked out. It 
occurs in Gal. vi. 16; Phil. iii. 16, 
στοιχεῖν τῷ κανόνι, ‘to walk 
within the prescribed limit.’ 

The construction is, ‘which 
rule (ov referring to κανόνος) 
God appointed us as a measure’ 
(μέτρου). 

ουξξδν. pérpov==perpoy. 

ἐφίκεσθαι, ‘to reach.’ These 
last words explain the introduc- 
tion of the name of ‘God as the 
author of his limits.’ ‘God has 
appointed and enabled me to ful- 
fil my duty.’ Compare the pa- 
rallel passage, Rom. xv. 18, ‘I 
will not venture to speak of the 
things which Christ has not 
wrought in me.’ 

14. The sense is the same, 
whatever be the right reading ; 
‘We are not extending our 
boast beyond our limit.’ For 
the metaphor ‘stretching out 
ourselves,’ as if trying to reach 
over, compare ἀποκαραδοκία in 
Rom. vil. 19. If the Rec. Text 
(D. G.) οὗ γὰρ ὡς ph be correct, 
then the meaning 18 ‘for we do 
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ἄχρι γὰρ καὶ ὑμῶν ἐφθάσαμεν ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ τοῦ 
χριστοῦ), Ἰδοὺκ eis τὰ ἄμετρα καυχώμενοι ἐν ἀλλοτρίοις 
κόποις, ἐλπίδα δὲ ἔχοντες αὐξανομένης τῆς πίστεως ὑμῶν ἐν 
ὑμῖν µεγαλυνθῆναι κατὰ τὸν κανόνα ἡμῶν εἰς περισσείαν 
eis τὰ ὑπερέκεινα ὑμῶν εὐαγγελίσασθαι, ovK ἐν ἀλλοτρίῳ 
κανόνι eis τὰ έτοιμα καυχήσασθαι. 16 δὲ καυχώµενος 


as though we reached not unto you? for we are come as 


you also in the gospel of Christ), not boasting 


of things "beyond our measure ‘in other men’s labours, but 
having hope ‘that as your faith is increased we shall be 
enlarged by you to preach the Gospel according to our 
1érule ‘to abundance in the regions beyond you, not to 


17 boast in another’s ‘rule of things made ready "for us. 


not extend ourselves beyond our 
sphere, as would be the case if 
our sphere did not reach as far 
as you.’ If, according to Lach- 
mann (B.) οὗ is omitted, the 
same sense is still preserved by 
making it a question: ‘Do we 
extend ourselves?’ &c. 

ἐφικνούμενοι, ‘coming, applies 
not to the actual visit (which 
would require the past tense), 
but to the general sphere of the 
Apostle (which naturally requires 
the present tense). 

ἄχρι γὰρ καὶ dor ἐφθάσαμεν ἐν 
τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ. This expresses the 
actual fact: ‘Not only does our 
sphere extend to you, but, as a 
proof of it, we have come as far 
as you.’ The conversion of the 
Corinthians is given as the proof 
of his right to convert them, as in 
11. 2; 1 Cor. ix. 3. ἐφθάσαμε», as 
in Romaic, and as in Matt. 
xii. 28; Luke xi. 20, is simply 
“we came;’ or, at least only with 
a very slight tinge of its earlier 
classical meaning, ‘to be before- 
hand.’ In a sentence 80 loosely 
hung together as the present, it 
is impossible to determine whether 
the 14th verse or any part of it is 
parenthetical. At any rate, the 


But 


words oix.... καυχώµεροι resume 


_the thought expressed by the 


same words in 13. 

15. ‘In other men’s labours,’ 
may allude to the fact either that 
the Apostle himself did not in- 
terfere with the labours of other 
preachers of the Gospel (e. g. in 
Rome or Palestine), or that his 
opponents interfered with his 
labours. 

αὐζανομένης ... περισσείαν, ‘not 
only have we the satisfaction of 
our fabours at Corinth, but, in 
proportion as your faith increases, 
we hope to advance’ (probably 
he means through their assistance) 
‘to the utmost limits of the rule 
laid down for us’ (κατὰ τὸν κα- 
νόνα hue), but still beyond you 
(εἰς περσσείαν) to other regions’ 
(i. e. to the western parts of 
Greece, and to Spain), ‘but still 
not boasting of labours which do 
not belong to us.’ 

16. τὰ έτοιμα, ‘ready at hand,’ 
as in Thuc. i. 20, iv. 61. 

The word καυχήσασθαι, ‘to 
boast,’ brings him back from the 
thought of the unlawful intrusion 
of his adversaries to their empty 
boasting generally. ‘Let him 
that boasts, boast only of what 
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ἐν κυρίῳ καυχάσθω ov yap ὁ ἑαυτὸν "συνιστάνων, 
A A! 

ἐκεϊνός ἐστι» δόκιμος, ἀλλὰ ὃν 6 κύριος συνίστησυ. 


® συνιστῶγ. 


18 he that Σ Ὀοδβίθί], tin the Lord let him "boast. For not he 
that commendeth himself is approved, but whom the Lord 


commendeth. 


Christ has done through him; 
for it 16 not by condemnatory 
letters from their own party, but 
by the blessing of Christ upon 


their labours, that men’s worth is 
really known.’ Comp. iii. 1, 2; 
Rom. xv. 18; 1 Cor. iv. 1—6. For 
the same phrase see 1 Cor. i. 31. 


PARAPHRASE OF CHap. X. 7—18. 


But whilst I am thus confident of my power, you regard only out- 








ward appearances. Let us see what these outward appearances 
are, how far my opponents have any exclusive claim to them, or 
how far they are based on reality. First, they claim a peculiar 
connexion with Christ. But so do I; yes, and far more, as 
will be shown by the full exercise of my authority (that autho- 
rity, be it remembered, which 1s meant, and which I trust will 
be used only, for your improvement not for your punishment) ; 
and I will now overcome my scruples and go on to boast, con- 
trary to my ustal practice, of the extent of this authority and 
of my communion with Christ. Only remember, that when I 
do so, not my letters only, as the false teacher asserts, are to 
be dreaded ; when I come to you, you shall find that my deeds 
fully correspond, For my boast is not, like theirs, founded on 
commendatory letters from human authorities, but on the com- 
mendation of the Lord Himself ; it is founded not like theirs, 
on fame borrowed from the labours of others, and on the occu~ 
pation of spheres into which they had no right to intrude, but 
on my own labours in my own sphere. As far as Corinth, but 
no further (though I trust soon through your help to go fur- 
ther),—no further, but thus far, my labours, and therefore my 
boast, legitimately extend. 


HIS BOASTING EXCUSED BY HIS AFFECTION. 
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XI. } Ὄφελον "ἀνείχεσθέ µου μικρόν τι adpooivys. 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀνέχεσθέ µου. "ζηλῶ γὰρ ὑμᾶς θεοῦ ζήλῳ' ἡρμο- 


5 ἠνείχεσθε. 


Would ο 
9 But indeed bear with me. 


Having advanced go far in his 
boast, he is tempted to proceed ; 
In continuation of the thought 
expressed in x. 8, ‘Though I 
should boast somewhat more.... 
1 shall not be ashamed.’ But he 
is still full of its uncongeniality ; 
he fastens upon it a name expres- 

sive of its senselessness, 
‘His folly.’ folly, ἀφροσύνη, occur- 

ring eight times in this 
connexion, and only three times 
besides (the substantive never) 
in the rest of his Epistles, viz. 
Rom. ii. 20; Eph. v. 17 (where it 
is applied to the irrational folly, 
or ‘nonsense,’ as we should call 
it, of paganism; and 1 Cor. xv. 
36. One excuse he urges for his 
indulging in it; and that is, his 
affection for the Corinthian Chris- 
tians. Those intimate relations, 
which justify a departure from a 
man’s usual gravity of demeanour, 
existed between him and his con- 
verts, and encourage him to pro- 
ceed. 

1. Ὄφελον ἀνείχεσθε, ‘ would 
that you could bear with me in 
something of my folly.’ For ὄφε- 
λον see 1 Cor. iv. 8. ἀνείχεσθε 
(D.E.F.G.J.) is the less usual form 
for ἠνείχεσθε. pov is governed 
by ἀνείχεσθε, and ἀφροσύνης by 
Τι. 

ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀνέχεσθε may be the 
indicative, ‘Nay, you do bear 
with me:’ but the next verse 
makes it more natural to suppose 


> Add τῆς, 


e could bear with me a little in my folly. 
For I am ‘zealous over you 


the imperative, ‘Nay, but I en- 
treat you to bear with me.’ If 
the indicative be taken, then the 
connexion must be, ‘I am sure 
that you bear with me, for I love 
you. If the imperative, then the 
connexion is, ‘ Bear with me, and 
I desire that you should bear with 
me, for I love you.’ 

2. ζηλῶ γὰρ ὑμᾶς Yeov ζήλῳ, 
‘I ardently love you with a love 
that comes from God.’ By com- 
parison with Gal. iv. 17, and by 
the passages where the word oc- 
curs in the LXX., ζῆλος, ζηλόω, 
would appear to be used ex- 
clusively for ‘zeal’ or ‘affec- 
tion,’ the idea of jealousy not 
entering into its composition. 

ἡρμοσάμη» yap. The reason for 
his affection is that he was the 
means of their conversion. This 
he expresses by the figure of a 
marriage to Christ, in which he 
gives away the bride; possibly 
suggested by the paternal relation 
in which he stood to them (1 Cor. 
iv. 15); but this notion is not’ 
further brought out here, as it 
would jar with the thought im- 
plied throughout, of their union 
with Christ. For this relation of 
the Apostle to the Church as ‘ the 
friend of the bridegroom,’ com- 
pare John iii. 29; and for this 
relation of Christ to the Church, 
as of the ‘Lord’ to the Jewish 
people, Eph. v. 25; Rev. xxi. 2; 
Matt. xxv. 1; comp. too, Chry- 
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σάµην γὰρ ὑμᾶς ἑνὶ ἀνδρὶ παρθένον ἁγνὴν παραστῆσαι 


τῷ χριστῷ, 


ὀφοβοῦμαι δὲ μή πως, ὡς ὁ ὄφις "ἐξηπά- 


τησεν | Evav ἐ ἐν τῇ πανουργίᾳ αὐτοῦ, "φθαρῇ τὰ νοήματα 
ὑμῶν ἀπὸ τῆς ἁπλότητος "καὶ τῆς ἁγνότητος τῆς Eis τὸν 


® Ebay ἑξηκάτησεν. 


with a "zeal of God’: 


> οὕτω φΦθαρῇ. 


9 Om. καὶ τῆς ἁγνότητος. 


for I fespoused you to one husband 


3that I may present you as a "pure virgin to Christ, but I 
fear lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through 
his subtlety, your ‘thoughts should be corrupted from the 


sostom’s epithet on the Apostle, 
νυμφαγωγὸς τῆς οἰκουμένης. 
ἁρμόζω is the word properly 
used of the father’s 
ἁρμόζομαι. giving away; ἁρμόζομαι 
passive) of the bride 
(Prov. xix. 14); (middle) of the 
bridegroom (Herod. v. 82, 47); 
but also of others, as here (Philo, 
Leg. All. |. ii. p. 78, De Abr. pp. 
15, 36). 

For the Jewish bridesman, see 
Schittgen, Hor. Heb. on John iii. 
29. Moses was so called by the 
Rabbis with regard to Israel and 
the Lord. 

ἑνὶ ἀνδρί, ‘to one husband, to 
whom you are to remain faith- 
ful.’ 

The phrase παραστῆσαι τῷ xpt- 
στῷ, in Eph. v. 27, is used of Christ 
Himeelf, as the Bridegroom. But 
the turn of that passage (iva 
παραστήσῃ αὐτὸς ἑαντφ) shows 
that such an application of the 
word is unusual, and that Christ 
is there represented as being at 
once the Bridegroom and the 
Bridegroom’s friend (παρανύμ- 

ιος 
: ας φοξοῦμαι δέ. To his affec- 
tion for them is opposed his fear 
lest they should be seduced from 
their faith. The serpent 1s in- 
troduced on account of the com- 
parison of the bride, which sug- 
gests the temptation (not of 


‘as then the Serpent: 


Adam, but) of Eve. The word 
ἐξηπάτησεν is taken from Gen. 
lii, 13 (LXX.), 6 ὄφις ἠκάτησέ 
ε. 

| ἐν τῇ πανουργίᾳ is, according 
to the darker view from which 
the subject is here approached, 
substituted for the word in Gen. 
lii. 1, φρονιμώτατος. [ Philo, Leg. 
Alleg. i. 86, paraphrases φρονιµώγ. 
ὁ ὄφις πάντων» (Gen. 11. 1) by, 
τῶν γὰρ πάντων πανουργότατόὀν 
ἐστιν ἡδονή.] Compare the con- 
nexion of xavovpyia and gpdrnacc 
in Aristotle, Eth. vi. 18, and Philo, 
de Prem. et Pen. ii. 416. 

The Serpent—as the well- 
known instrument of Satan (Wisd. 
li. 24 is the first mention of the 
devil in connexion with the Fall), 
Rev. xii. 9, xx. 2, 6 ὄφις 6 ἀρχαῖος, 
ὁ καλούμενος διάδολος καὶ ὃ σατανᾶς 
—is introduced as the likeness of 
those false teachers whom Satan 
now employed for his instruments, 
see verse 
14, 

ἀπὸ τῆς ἁπλότητος. . . ele τὸν 
Χριστον. ‘From your single- 
minded loyalty towards Christ 
(as your master and spouse).’ 
Such is the meaning required by 
the phrase εἰς τὸν xp. and jus- 
tified by the use of the word in 
1 Macc. xi. 37, 60, where it is 
used of ‘ loyalty to God.’ 

καὶ τῆς ἀἁγνότητος is more or 
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Χριστόν. Λεὶ μὲν γὰρ 6 ἐρχόμενος ἄλλον ᾿]ησοῦν κη- 
ρύσσει ὃν οὐκ ἐκηρύξαμεν, ἢ πνεῦμα ἕτερον λαμβάνετε ὃ 
οὐκ ἐλάβετε, ἢ εὐαγγέλιον ἕτερον ὃ οὐκ ἐδέξασθε, καλῶς 
4simplicity λαπᾶ the purity’ that is in Christ. For if he that 
cometh preacheth another Jesus whom we “did not preach, 
or if ye receive another spirit which ye have not received, 
or another gospel which ye "did not accept, ye "bear well 


less supported by D!. E. F. G. 
B. reads cyedrnroc. 

4. εἰ μὲν γὰρ ...καλῶς ἀνέχεσθε. 
This is the reason for his fear, 
viz. that they were willing to 
endure the false preaching of his 
opponents, whilst they were not 
willing to listen to him. This is 
implied by péy, and is more fully 
set forth when the subject is dis- 
tinctly resumed in ver. 19. 

6 ἐρχόμενος, ‘he that cometh ; ’ 
not necessarily alluding to a sin- 
gle individual, though combined 
with x. 7, 10, xi. 20, it would seem 
to indicate one leading mover. 
Compare for the same ambiguity, 
Gal. ν. 10, 6 ταράσσων ὑμᾶς.... 
ὅστις ἐὰν ᾖ. 

‘Although, on the one hand, 
the false teachers teach a wholly 
different Christianity from my 
own (which, therefore, you ought 
wholly to reject), yet instead of 
rejecting it, you endure it.’ Com- 
pare Gal. i. 6—8, where there is 
the same implied assertion of the 
contradiction between the system 
of the Judaizers, and that which 
he taught himself; and yet of the 
similarity of the phrases used by 
the false teachers and himself. 
Their preaching, as well as his, 
was a ‘Gospel’ (εὐαγγέλιον): 
which agrees with the fact that 
the name εὐαγγέλιο», as applied 
to the narratives of our Lord's 
life, is equally used as the desig- 
nation of the apocryphal and of 


the canonical Gospels. (Comp. 
1 Cor. xv. 1.) ‘Jesus’ was the 
subject of their teaching as well 
as his; which also agrees with 
the indications in v. 16, x. 7, of 
their peculiar reliance on their 
outward connexion with Christ. 
They, as well as he, professed 
that ‘the Spirit,’ in some form, 
visibly followed their teaching. 

ἄλλον Λ᾿Ἱησοῦν implies that 
they taught, not another Messiah 
(which would have been ex- 
pressed by ἄλλον xptoror), but 
another representation of the 
historical Jesus. 

πνεῦμα érepoy. For this varia- 
tion from ἄλλο», compare ἕτερον 
εὐαγγέλιον ὃ οὐκ ἔστιν ἄλλο, Gal. 
i. 6 

καλῶς 18 ironical, like ‘ pre- 
clare’ in Latin (comp. καλῶς a- 
θετεῖτε, in Mark vii. 9),—‘ You 
endure them finely.’ Comp. ἡδέως 
ἀνέχεσθε, verse 19. The imperf. 
ἠνείχεσθε or ἀνείχεσθε is intro- 
duced in D. E. F. G. J. K. instead 
of ἀνέχεσθε in B. apparently to 
lighten the reproof. 

5. The connexion is, ‘you en- « 
dure them gladly; why do you 
not endure me?’ It is difficult to 
decide between δέ (B.) and γάρ 
(D. E. F. G.d. K.). Comp. a si- 
milar confusion of readings between 
γάρ and δέ in xii. 1. The words 
form (undesignedly no doubt) an 
Tambic : 

λογίζοµαι δὲ μηδὲν ὑστερηκέναι. 


1.1. 2 
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δλογίζοµαι "δὲ μηδὲν ὑστερηκέναι τῶν "ύπερ- 
Sei δὲ καὶ ἰδιώτης τῷ λόγῳ, ἀλλ᾽ 
> γάρ. 


δ with him. * But 1 Σ think that I "am in want of nothing possessed 
6 by the very chiefest apostles, But though I be rude in ‘word, 


" ἀνέχεσθε. 
λίαν ἀποστόλων. 


. ἠνείχεσθε. 9 ὑπὲρ λίαν». 


τῶν ὑπερλίαν ἁποστόλων, ‘the 
very greatest Apostles,’ ‘ those 
who are ever so much 


‘The very of “Apostles.’ In the 
reas first instance he is 


speaking of the false 
teachers. He would hardly have 
used so bitter an expression as 
ὑπερλίαν of the real Apostles, 
nor would the expression ἰδιώτης 
τῷ λόγῳ (‘rude in speech”) be 
used of himself in verse 6, in 
contradistinction to the Jewish 
Apostles, who were at least as 
‘rude in speech’ (see Acts iv. 
13) as himself; and he also dis- 
tinctly calls the false teachers 
ψευδαπὀστολοι, ‘false Apostles,’ 
in verse 13. Yet, on the other 
hand, he would hardly have used 
so strong an expression, unless 
disparaging comparisons had been 
instituted between him and the 
other Apostles. ‘That such was 
the case at Corinth is implied by 
the allusions to ‘Kephas’ and 
‘the brethren of the Lord’ in 
1 Cor. i. 12, ix. 4. His own con- 
sciousness of independence, if not 
superiority to them, appears, 
though more mildly expressed, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 10, ‘I laboured 
more abundantly than they all; ’ 
and Gal. ii. 6—9, ‘of those who 
seemed to be somewhat [James, 
Kephas, and John, who appeared 
to be pillars], whatsoever they 
were, it maketh no matter to me.’ 
For the exaggerated estimate 
which the Jewish section of the 
early Church formed of Peter and 
James in particular, see the ex- 


tracts from the Clementines in 
the Introduction to this Epistle, 
p. 352. 

The compound ὑπερλία» occurs 
in Eustathius, Od. A’, pp. 27, 35: 
ἔστι γάρ ποτε καὶ τῷ λίαν κατὰ τὴν 
τραγφδίαν χρᾶσθαι καλῶς καθ ὃ 
σηµαινόµενον λέγομέν τινα ὑπερ- 
λίαν σοφὀν. So υπεράγα», 2 
Macc. x. 34. Compounds of ὑπέρ 
are common in St. Paul; see 1 
Cor. vil. 36; 2 Cor. vii. 4, x. 14, 
&e. 

6. He justifies his boast of 
equality to these ‘ ultra-A postles.’ 
‘Granting that I am inferior in 
the arts of rhetoric, yet I have 
revelations of a higher than 
human wisdom, and my whole 
conduct is perfectly open and 
straightforward for you to see.’ 
ἰδιώτης τῷ λόγῳ is not ‘deficient 
in eloquence,’ both because his 
Epistles show that he possessed 
it in a very high degree, and in 
Acts xiv. 12 he is com- 
pared to Mercury, as ‘Rude in 
being the chief speaker. speech.’ 
But he means that he 
was unskilled in the arts of 
rhetorical display, on which the 
Greeks laid so much stress, and 
in which the extreme rudeness 
of his written style shows that 
he was deficient; the opposite 
in this respect to Apollos, who 
was a ‘ready man’ (ἀγὴρ λόγιος), 
Acts xvili. 24. For the fact 
with regard to Paul compare 
1 Cor. u. 1—4, ‘not with ex- 
cellency of speech,’ ‘not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom.’ 
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9 αἱ ’ 3 > #9 Va , 9 ~ 9 
οὗ τῇ γνώσει, ἀλλ ἐν παντὶ "φανερώσαντες ἐν πᾶσιν Eis 
en “A “A 
ὑμᾶς. Ἱἢ ἁμαρτίαν ἐποίησα, ἐμαυτὸν ταπεινῶν ἵνα ὑμεῖς 


5 φανερωθέντες. 


yet not in knowledge, but "in everything we *manifested our- 


78elves’ among you in all things. 


For the word see 1 Cor. xiv. 
16. 

On this subject a curious di- 
versity is pointed out by Estius, 
between Jerome and Augustine ; 
the former taking the words in 
their literal sense, as expressing 
the deficiency of St. Paul; the 
latter maintaining that it is a 
mere concession, for the moment, 
to the argument of his adver- 
saries, 

The two points on which he 
lays stress in proof of his Apostle- 
ship are (1) his ‘ knowledge,’ i-e. 
of Divine revelations, and of spi- 
ritual truths (as in 1 Cor. i. 5, xii. 
8. Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 5). Of this 
he would probably have spoken 
at length immediately, but that 
he was interrupted by a di- 
gression which arises out of his 
second proof; namely, (2) his 
conscientious dealings with the 
Corinthians. Comp. ii. 17, iii. 3, 
v. 11, where the same word, φα- 
vepovabar, is used. 

ἐν παντί, ‘in every point;’ ἐν 
πᾶσιν, im all circumstances,’ or 
‘ before all,’ see Phil. iv. 12. 

The use ΟΓ.φανερώσαντες, ex- 
pressing his openness and frank- 
ness, suggests to him 
one of the charges 
brought against him 
by his opponents. This 
as it bore directly on 
the subject of his affection for 
the Corinthians, at the moment 
uppermost in his thoughts, he 
answers at once, without pur- 
suing his ‘ boast.’ 


Charge 
founded on 
his refusal 
of pay. 


rOr did I ‘sin, in abasing 


This charge was that he took 
no money from the Corinthian 
Church, but supported himself 
by his own labours (see Acts 
xvill. 3; and the notes on 1 Cor. 
ix. 1—5). From this three con- 
clusions were drawn: The first 
was, that it was impossible to 
conceive how a real Apostle 
could thus abstain from claiming 
his undoubted right; the second, 
that it indicated his want of con- 
fidence in the Corinthian Church ; 
the third, that whilst he thus 
made a pretension to disinterest - 
edness, he was really making a 
gain under cover of the contri- 
bution professed to be collected 
through Titus for the poor in 
Judea. It is the first two of 
these conclusions that he chiefly 
attacks in this e (as in 1 
Cor. ix. 1); but the third (which 
he expressly notices further on, 
xii, 15—18) must be borne in 
mind also, as accounting for the 
rapid transition in the passage, 
and for the earnestness with which 
he repels the charge generally. 
‘I was shown clearly to be an 
Apostle amongst you; or do you 
doubt my ο. and my love 
for you, because I preached the 
Gospel without remuneration ? 
Surely not: it was out of my 
especial love and care for you 
that I made an exception in your 
favour; and that whilst I received 
support from others, I never ex- 
acted any from you.’ 

7. ἐμαντὸν ταπεινῶ», ‘ abasing 


myself’ by working at the trade 
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ὑψωθῆτε, ὅτι δωρεὰν τὸ τοῦ θεοῦ εὐαγγέλιον εὐηγγελισάμην 
ε a ὄ 8 γ > λ 4 93 yy X 4 3 ΄ a 

ὑμῖν; δάλλας ἐκκλησίας ἐσύλησα λαβὼν ὀψώνιον πρὸς 
τὴν ὑμῶν διακονίαν, καὶ παρὼν πρὸς ὑμᾶς καὶ ὕστερη- 


myself that ye might be exalted, because I "preached to 


syou the gospel of God freely? 


I robbed other churches 


wages for your ministry’, and when I was present 


of a tentmaker. Comp. Phil. iv. 
10—12, where the same word 
occurs in a similar connexion. 

ἵνα ὑμεῖς ὑψωθῆτε, ‘that you 
may be exalted.’ The word is 
used for the sake of the antithesis 
to ταπειρῶν, 88 in the almost pro- 
verbial expressions in Matt. xxiii. 
12; Luke xiv. 11, xviii. 14; and 
still more appropriately in James 
iv. 10. See 1 Pet.v.6. For the 
contrast between his earthly abase- 
ment and thetr spiritual exalta- 
tion, comp. 1 Cor. ix. 11; the words 
sow and reap being there used in 
different senses, as ‘abased’ and 
‘exalted,’ are here. The exal- 
tation which his abasement would 
confer on the Corinthians proba- 
bly lay in the keener sense of their 
Christian privileges, of which 
they would be made conscious by 
feeling themselves the object of 
his especial attention. For the 
general sentiment of their eleva- 
tion above himself, comp. 1 Cor. 
iv. 8, ‘ Now are ye full,’ &c. 

τὸ εὐαγγέλιον εὐηγγελισάμην. 
Here, as in 1 Cor. ix. 12—18, 
and more exactly 1 Thess. ii. 9, 
he uses these expressions in spe- 
cial connexion with the question 
of his preaching Christianity 
without remuneration. 

8. ἄλλας ἐκκλησίας ἐσύλησα. In 
answer to the charge that his 
conduct in this respect indicated 
want of affection, instead of di- 
rectly vindicating himself, he 
merely restates the fact :—‘ Judge 
for yourselves; is it possible that 


this can be from coldness?" He 
Jays stress, not so much on the 
fact that he supported himself, 
as on the fact that he received 
support from the surrounding 
Churches, making the Church of 
Corinth an exception. This vari- 
ation from the language of 1 Cor. 
ix. 1—27; Acta xx. 34, 35; 1 
Thess. ii. 9, 18 probably to be 
accounted for by his unwilling- 
ness to press upon their notice 
a topic so offensive as the men- 
tion of his labouring with his 
own hands. 

It would appear, that at Phi- 
lippi (Phil. iv, 15, 16), 
and probably in the Different 
Churches generally in κ 
that part of the pro- 5) the rest 
vince, on the eastern of Greece. 
side of the Strymon, 
he received support, according 
to the character of munificence 
for which he commends them so 
highly in viii. 2. On crossing 
the Strymon, he was unwilling 
(for whatever reason) to burden 
the Thessalonians; and_ there, 
accordingly, was supported part- 
ly by two contributions sent 
after him from Philippi, partly 
by his own labours (1 Thess. it. 
9; Phil. iv. 16); and again, in 
like manner, when he had ad- 
vanced on his journey as far as 
Corinth (παρὼν πρὸς vpdc), he 
there pursued the same course; 
the contributions from Macedonia 
being brought by ‘the brethren’ 
who followed him from thence 
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Geis οὗ κατενάρκησα "οὐθενός °(7d yap ὑστέρημά µου 
προσανεπλήρωραν οἱ ἀδελφοὶ ἐλθόντες ἀπὸ Μακεδονίας), 
καὶ ἐν παντὶ ἀβαρῆ "ἐμαυτὸν ὑμῖν ἐγτήρησα καὶ τηρήσω. 


9 o δενός. 


> ὑμῖν ἑμαυτόν. 


with you, and ‘in want’, I was chargeable to no man (for 
9*the brethren who came from Macedonia supplied ‘my 
wants’), and in "everything I "kept and ‘will keep’ 4my- 


(verse 9), probably Silas and Ti- 
motheus, whom he had left at Be- 
rea (Acts xvil. 14), and who re- 
joined him at Corinth (Acts xviii. 
5). In subsequent periods of his 
life we find that at Ephesus (Acts 
xx. 34, 35) he worked with his 
own hands; that at Rome he still 
received support from Philippi 
(Phil. iv. 12—16). Whatever 
peculiarity, then, there might be 
in the case of Corinth—and it 18 
implied in this passage, as well as 
in the distinct notice of it in Acts 
xviii. 3—must have consisted in 
the importance attached by the 
Apostle to the Church of Corinth, 
and his consequent anxiety to do 
nothing which could in any de- 
gree hurt his influence with them, 
and to do all that he could to show 
his real superiority to the false 
teachers. They rested their chief 
claims on the fact that they 
did receive support; and thus 
the self-maintenance, which else- 
where might be the result of ac- 
cident, was here a matter of prin- 
ciple with him. 

ἄλλας, ‘ others,’ 86 opposed to 
the emphatic ὑμῶ», ‘for your 
pervice.’ 

ἐσύλησα, ‘I took from them 
more than their due; not merely 
enough for my support whilst I 
was with them, but enough for 
my support after I left them and 
came to you.’ 

ὀψώνιο», ‘pay, as of a soldier. 
Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 7. 


διακονία», properly ‘help in 
poverty or distress,’ as where it 
is used in viii. 4, ix. 1, 13; Rom. 
xv. 31, for the contribution to 
help the Jewish Chrietians; here, 
probably, in a more general sense, 
—‘to help you, by relieving you 
from the necessity of supporting 
me. 

παρὼν πρὸς ὑμᾶς, i.e. in Acts 
Xvili. 1. 

νστερηθείς, ‘finding myself in 
want.’ So Phil. iv. 12. 

κατενάρκησα, ‘ press, like a dead 
weight or torpedo,’ from ράρκη, 
a torpedo. vapxaw is 
used in Gen. xxxii. 
32; Job xxxiii. 19; 
but καταναρκάω in no other Greek 

e but this and xii. 13, 14. 

Jerome (Algas. ii. 10) thinks that 
it is a Cilicianism, 
like ἡμέρα in 1 Cor, Cilicianism. 
iv. 8: ‘Multa sunt 
verba quibus juxta morem urbis 
et provincie suze familiarius Apo- 
stolus utitur; e quibus, exempli 
gratia, pauca ponenda sunt: οὗ 
κατενάρκησα ὑμῶ», i.e. Don gra- 
vavi vos. Quibus et aliis multis 
verbis usque hodie utuntur Cili- 
ces.’ 

γάρ is the reason for οὗ κατ- 
ενάρκησα. 

πρυσανεπλήρωσα», ‘added {ο 
my means, and so filled up.” 

ἀδαρῆ occurs nowhere else in 
the N. Test. 

10. He now protests his reso- 
lution of continuing this practice ; 


καταναρκάω. 
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1oself from being burdensome unto you. As the truth of 

Christ is in me, *this boasting shall not be closed against 
lime’ in the regions of Achaia. Wherefore? because I 
izloye you not? God knoweth. But what I do, that I 


giving as his reason the necessity 
of distinguishing himself from the 
false teachers. 

ἔστιν ἀλήθεια Χριστοῦ ἐν ἐμοί. 
Not exactly an oath, but ‘the 
truth, or truthfulness of Christ, 
is in me; and in virtue of that 
truth I declare.’ So Rom. ix. 1. 
For the same thought that he 
must act up to the standard of 
truth which he preached, com- 
pare 1. 18. 

ἡ Kavynow ... . φραγήσεται. 
φράσσω is properly to ‘ fence’ or 
‘wall round,’ as in the LXX. 
generally ; but in the N. Test. it 
is only used for ‘closing the 
mouth,’ στόμα always following 
or preceding it (see Rom. iii. 19 ; 
Heb. xi. 83), except here, where, 
however, the sense is the same, 
ἡ καύχησις being in part personi- 
fied (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 15, xv. 31). 
The meaning will then be, ‘m 
boast shall not have her mout 
closed towards me, to prevent her 
from speaking in my favour;’ 
the whole being a condensed 
expression for τὸ στόµα pov οὗ 
φραγήσεται, ὥστε μὴ καυχᾶσθαι ἐν 
τούτφ ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ. 

ἐν τοῖς κλέμασι» τῆς ᾿Αχαίας. 
‘The regions,’ used with regard 
to the supposed divisions of the 
heavens, verging towards the poles 
(comp. Gal. 1. 21; Rom. xv. 29); 
see 1 Cor. i. 2 for ‘ Achaia.’ 

11. 6 Sede οἶδεν. ‘God knows 
that it is not so,’ or ‘that 1 love 
you.’ 


12. ὃ δὲ ποιῶ, καὶ ποιήσω, ‘it is 
not from want of love that I do, and 
shall continue to do this.’ The se- 
cond iva is not in apposition with 
the first ἵνα, but introduces a sub- 
ordinate clause to explain the se- 
cond ἀφορμή». ‘My object in 
refusing to take a maintenance 
from you is to cut away from 
under the feet of my opponents 
the ground on which they take 
their stand (comp. v. 12), namely, 
the ground of representing them- 
selves to be on the same level of 
Apostolical authority with me, in 
the matter of receiving a main- 
tenance.’ The whole sense is ob- 
scured by the fact that the charge 
brought against Paul by his op- 
ponents was double, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, contradictory. On 
the one hand, it is clear from 
verses 13, 20, and 1 Cor. ix. 1— 
27, that the false teachers not only 
received support from the Co- 
rinthians, but prided themselves 
upon it, 88 a mark of 4 ¢ 
their Apostolical privi- neo 
leges. This, therefore, 
was the matter ‘in which they 
boasted,’ and it was because he 
did not take this support that 
they insinuated doubts of Paul’s 
Apostleship. But, on the other 
hand, it was obvious that, whilst 
Paul's conduct gave him a claim 
to be considered self-denying and 
disinterested, their conduct was 
liable to the suspicion of merce- 
nary motives; and for this reason 








15 ΘΥΘΏ as we. 
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δὲ ποιῶ, καὶ ποιήσω, ἵνα ἐκκόψω τὴν ἀφορμὴν τῶν 
θελόντων ἀφορμὴν, ἵνα ἐν ᾧ καυχῶνται εὑρεθῶσιν κα- 
θὼς καὶ ἡμεῖς “ot γὰρ τοιοῦτοι ψευδαπόστολοι, ἐργά- 
Tat δόλιοι, µετασχηματιζόµενοι εἰς ἀποστόλους Χριστοῦ. 


14 


καὶ οὗ "θαῦμα' αὐτὸς γὰρ ὁ σατανᾶς µετασχηµατί- 


® Savpaordy, 


will do, that I may cut off occasion from those who de- 
sire occasion, that wherein they "boast they may be found 


For such are false apostles, deceitful workers, 
transforming themselves into ° apostles of Christ. 


And 


14no marvel: for Satan himself is transformed into an angel 


it was their object, by repeated 
attacks on the want of Apostolical 
authority shown in Paul's self- 
maintenance, to drive him into 
receiving support, and so to re- 
move the difference between him 
and themselves, which, in spite 
of their attacks, left him in a 
more favourable light than them- 
selves. Hence a cross-purpose 
runs through all their attack, and 
hence the cross-lights (so to speak) 
of his description of it. 

τὴν ἀφορμήν is ‘their ground ’ 
(not ‘against me,’ which would 
require εἷς ἐμέ, or the like, but) 
‘for themselves,’ as in v. 12. 

ἐν ᾧ κανχῶνται may be ‘ in the 
whole matter of their boasting,’ 
or more especially with reference 
to the maintenance. Compare 
1 Pet. iii. 16, ἵνα ἐν ῥ καταλαλῶ- 
σιν ὑμῶν .. .. καταισχυνθῶσι. 

εὑρεθῶσιν καθὼς καὶ ἡμεῖς would, 
according to the sense, have na- 
turally been expressed, εὑρεθῶμεν 
καθὼς καὶ αὗτοί. But as the in- 
tention of the clause was to ex- 
press, not his wish, but theirs, 
the opponents became the subject 
of the sentence; and it is equi- 
valent to saying, ‘that we may 
be on a perfect equality in regard 
to our claims to Apostleship.’ 
For a similar confusion of ex- 


pression compare Gal. iv. 12, 
γίνεσθε ὡς ἐγὼ, ὅτι κἁγὼ ὡς ὑμεῖς, 
and, to a certain degree, 2 Cor. 
viii, 13. The subjunctive εὗρε- 
θῶσι for εὑρέθειεν is the natural 
result of the present tense, em- 
phatically ascribed to their pro- 
ceedings both in SeAdyrwy and 
καυχῶνται. 

This interpretation, though 
harsh, seems, on the whole, the 
most probable. All others fail, 
because they ascribe to the op- 
ponents a ground for boasting 
which they did not claim. 

14. ‘I do this, because such 
men as I have been describing are 
false apostles,’ ψευξαπό- «Ἠλ]εο 
στολοι, ‘sham apostles,’ gnostles.’ 
pretended apostles; ’ 
like ψευξόχριστοι, Matt. xxiv. 24 ; 
ψευδοπροφήτης, Matt. vil. 15, xxiv. 
11, 24: s0 called here, because 
they either gave themselves out 
to be Apostles, or rested on the 
authority of the older Apostles 
(see note on verse 5). 

‘Crafty artisans’ (ἐργάται δύ- 
λιοι) seems to be ‘workmen la- 
bouring for their own gain,’ as 
Acts xix. 25; 80 ἐργασία, Acts xvi. 
16, 19, is deepened by the mean- 
ing of ‘craft.’ For the whole 
expression comp. ii. 17, x1. 20. 

‘Transforming themselves in- 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XI. 15. 


3 3 
ζεται εἰς ἄγγελον φωτός' Mov µέγα οὖν εἰ καὶ οἱ διά- 
3 ο 
κονοι αὐτοῦ µετασχηματίζονται ὡς διάκονοι δικαιοσύνης, 
5 “ 
ὢν τὸ τέλος ἔσται κατὰ τὰ ἔργα αὐτῶν. 


15ος light: therefore it is no great thing if his ministers also be 
transformed as ° ministers of righteousness, whose end shall be 


according to their works. 


to Apostles of Christ,’ possi- 
bly alludes to the party ‘of 
Christ’ (see on x. Τ). The al- 
lusion to Satan may possibly re- 
fer to the Rabbinical 
notion of the evil spirit 
transforming himself 
into a good angel, of which, how- 
ever, the only instance adduced 
by Eisenmenger, Entd. Juden- 
thum, 1. p. 845, is of the angel 
who wrestled with Jacob, and 
who is represented by the Rabbis 
as an evil spirit. But it is more 
likely that here, as in xii. 7, he 
uses the word in reference to the 
earliest use of it in the Old Test. 
in Job i. ii.; and particularly to 


‘ Satan.’ 


the transformation there implied, 
though not expressed, of Satan 
into the form of one of the angels 
(LXX. οἱ ἄγγελοι) who appear in 
the presence of God. 

ἄγγελον φωτός is in allusion to 
the light in which God and the 
angels live; comp. Acts xii. 7. 

15. ob péya. See 1 Cor. ix. 11. 

ὡς διάκονοι, i.e. ‘change and 
become like instruments of right- 
eousness.’ Comp. Rom. ix. 29, ὡς 
1 ὄμυρρα ἂν ὡμοιώθημε». 

δικαιοσύνης, ‘Christian right- 
eousness,’ 88 in ν. 21. 

ὧν τὸ τέλος ‘ whose final fate.’ 
See Rom. vi. 21; Phil. ii. 19; and 
for the construction, Rom. 11. 8. 





PARAPHRASE OF CHap. ΧΙ. 1—15, 


Let me, then, continue my boast. It is a weakness to sing one’s 
own praises ; yet let me conjure you to bear with tt for a mo- 
ment, It is a weakness which arises from my affection for 
you, that affection which the bridegroom’s friend feels for the 
bride whom he has given to the bridegroom. But Iam haunted 
by the fear lest the story of the Fall should tn your case be en- 
acted over again ; lest your affections should be estranged from 
your heavenly spouse by the tempter, who comes now in the 
shape of an Apostolic teacher, as of old in the shape of the ser- 
pent. For I see that, notwithstanding the new Jesus, and the 
new Spirit, and the new Gospel of your new teachers, you bear 
with them; yes, well and easily with them, and why not with 
me? However far they may push their Apostolic pretenstons, 
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they are not superior to me; they may be superior to me in 
rhetoric, but assuredly not in divine intuitions, nor in the signs 
of an Apostle which were so openly and without reserve shown 
by me amongst you. Is it possible that you doubt this? or do 
you doubt my love for you, because I debased myself for your 
exaltation, and refused to receive support from you, in declaring 
the glad message of Divine favour? True it is, I did so; the 
fact I cannot deny. Before I came to you, I took more than 
their due from the Macedonian Churches, to relieve you; and 
after I came to you, I still continued, when I was in want, to 
receive support from them, and to maintain myself, without ap- 
plying to you. This is the fact, and Tam proud to avovw it; 
this boast, at any rate, shall speak out boldly, under the sky of 
Achaia, and shall not be taken from me. And why? not cer- 
tainly from any want of affection, but from my determination 
to cut away from under the feet of my opponents the ground 
which they so desire to establish, namely, that in the matter of 
which they wish to boast, they and I are on the same level. 
Well may I desire to make clear this difference between them 
and myself ; for they are Apostles only in anpearance, they are 
interested self-seekers ; they appear to be Apostles of Christ, 
only by a concealment of their own true nature. And that they 
should be able to effect this concealment is no wonder; their 
master, the great adversary of whom we read in the old dis- 
pensation under the name of Satan, does the same. He con- 
ceals his dark deeds under the guise of an angel clothed in 
light; and as he ts, so are his instruments; and as their deeds 
are, so will be their end. 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XI. 16—19. 


1δΠάλιν λέγω. py τίς µε δόξη adpova elvar' ci δὲ 
µή γε, Kav ὡς ἄφρονα δέξασθέ µε, wa Kayo μικρόν 


I say again. 


Let no Tone suppose’ me a fool; if otherwise, 


yet as a fool receive me, that J may boast myself a little. 


Three times he has attempted 
to begin his ‘boast,’ first, im x. 
8, when he is interrupted by the 
recollection of the hollowness of 
the boast of his opponents, and 
compelled to assert the reality of 
his own; again, in xi. 1, when 
he is checked by the recollection 
of the difficulty of pressing it on 
readers so perverted as the Co- 
rinthians by the influence of their 
false teachers; again in xi. 6, 
when he is led aside to answer 
the charge arising out of his re- 
fusal of support. Now once more 
he returns to the point, and now 
for the first time carries it through. 
He is still oppressed by the con- 
sciousness of the seeming sense- 
Jessness of euch self-praise ; but he 
defends himself on two grounds: 
that he is driven to it by the pre- 
tensions of his opponents; and 
that he is epeaking, not of his 
higher gifts, of which he might 
reasonably be proud, but of those 
very points in his conduct and 
character which have given oc- 
casion to his opponents to charge 
him with ‘ weakness.’ ‘ His 

bodily presence is 

ad _— weak (ἀσθειής), Χ. 

το 10. The word in- 
dicates that mixture of physical 
and mental infirmity which is 
connected with nervousness and 
depression, resulting either trom 
a keen susceptibility of ten:pera- 
ment, or from exhaustion of body 
and mind. Thus he had arrived 


at Corinth ‘in weakness (ἐν a- 
σθενείᾳ), and in fear and trem- 
bling’ (1 Cor. ii. 3); and such is 
the sense borne by it through the 
whole of this Section, of which 
it is the key-note, and in which 
it occurs no less than six times. 

16. Πάλιν λέγω, ‘I return to 
what I said before;’ either the 
general subject of his ‘boasting, 
as in x. 8, xi. 1, 6; or his folly, 
as in xi. 1. In what follows, the 
stress is, not on the first words 
of the sentence (µή τίς µε... 
εἶναι), but on the last (εἰ δὲ µή 
γε... καυχήσωµαι); ‘1 had rather 
that you should not think me 
foolish; but what I care most 
for is, that whether you think 
me foolish or not, you would bear 
with what I have to say in my 
own defence.’ 

ei δὲ ph ye, ‘but if any one 
does think me foolish.’ For this 
force of εἰ δὲ µή, in which the 
meaning of the particular words 
is lost in the general meaning of 
‘ otherwise,’ comp. Matt. vi. I, 
ix. 17; Mark ii. 21; Luke v. 86. 

cay, ‘even if you receive me 
as a fool;’ elliptically for καὶ 
ἐὰν δέξησθε, as Kay τοῦ κρασπέδου, 
Mark vi. 56; κἂν ἡ σκιά, Acts v. 
15. 

δέξασθε, ‘bear with me’ (like 
ἀνέχεσθε in xi. 1). 

ὡς ἄφρονα is taken, as it were, 
twice over in the sentence, ‘ even 
if you do receive me as a fool, 
yet as a fool receive me.’ 
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τι “ kavynowpat. 6 λαλῶ, “ov κατὰ κύριον dada, 
ἀλλ ὡς ἐν ἀφροσύνῃ, ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ ὑποστάσει τῆς καυ- . 
χήσεως. ᾖἸδἐπεὶ πολλοὶ καυχῶνται κατὰ τὴν σάρκα, 
Kayo καυχήσοµαι. Ἰ ἡδέως γὰρ ἀνέχεσθε τῶν ἀφρόνων, 


® κἀγώ after τι, » οὗ λαλῶ κατὰ κύριο». 


17 That which I speak, I speak it not after the Lord, but as 
1910 were ‘in folly’, in this "stedfastness of boasting. Seeing 
19that many “boast after the flesh, I will "boast also. For 


pexpoy ri, °a little bit,’ as we 
should say: ironically as against 
his opponents, in contrast with 
whom, he says, ‘That I (xayw) 
as well as they may boast.’ So 
verse 18 and 1 Cor. vii. 40. For 
τι compare τι ἀφρυσύνης, in xi. 1. 

17. He had said, ‘Bear with 
me as a fool.’ He now proceeds 
to’ enlarge upon this: ‘for what 
I am now speaking, I speak not 
as Christ would have me speak, 
but in the person of a fool, and 
in this matter of their boasting.’ 

ὃ λαλῶ is ‘my language,’ ‘my 


general strain,’ in distinction 
from 6 Φφημι or λέγω, ‘my 
words.’ 


οὗ κατὰ κύριο», ‘not in the hu- 
mility which Christ would in- 
culcate, and which His spirit 
would breathe.’ For this con- 
demnation, as it were, of his own 
language by the Apostle himself, 
and the distinction thus drawn 
between his higher and his Jower 
utterances, see 1 Cor. vii. 10, 25. 

ὡς ἐν ἀφροσύνῃ refers to we 
ἄφρονα in verse 16. 

ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ υὑποστάσει τῆς καυ- 
χήσεως. This refers to the boast- 
ing, not of himself, but of his 
opponents, or at least, of himself 
and of his opponents conjointly, 
and is intended to limit the justi- 
fication of his boasting to this 
particular occasion. The words 
must mean ‘in this vehemence 
of boasting,’ as in ix. 4. 


18. πολλοί. This mention of 
the numbers of the false teachers 
agrees With οἱ πολλοέ, in ii. 17. 

κατὰ τὴν σάρκα combines an 
allusion both to their earthly 
privileges, as of their Hebrew 
descent (xi. 22), or their powers 
of speech (xi. 6), and to their 
worldly motives, 1D ark τὴν 
Opposition {ο κατα -ς άρκα. 
κύριο», in verse 17; 
in which case compare x. 3. 
κατὰ τὴν σάρκα must be under- 
stood again after κανχήσοµαι (as 
in v. 16, after otdayer), although 
the Apostle probably omitted to 
repeat it, with the purpose of not 
making his representation of his 
own boast needlessly offensive. 
For the general argument com- 
pare Phil. ii. 4, 5, ‘I might also 
have confidence in the flesh. If 
any other man thinketh that he 
hath whereof he might trust in 
the flesh, I more,’ &c. 

19. ‘Bear with my boasting, 
now that I come before you as a 
fool: for you are only too glad 
to listen to these fools among 
whom I now enroll myself.’ 

τῶν ἀφρόνων, though it refers 
especially (as appears from verse 
20), to the false teachers, yet is 
in itself general,—‘the class of 
fools of which I just now spoke.’ 

Φρόνιµοι ὄντες refers to the re- 
putation for sagacity, on which 
the Corinthians prided them- 
selves. (Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 10, 
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φρόνιμοι ovres? 


SECOND EPISTLE : 


CHAP. XI. 20, 21. 


Ὀ ἀνέχεσθε yap, εἶ τις ὑμᾶς καταδουλοξ, 


, ν ιά ¥ > id κ 
εἰ τις κατεσθίει, ε τις λαμβάνει, El Τις ἐπαίρεται, Et 


90 ye bear with’ fools gladly, "being wise. 


For ye ‘bear with 


them’, if ‘anyone bring you into bondage, if "anyone de- 
νους you, if ‘anyone take ‘from you, if ‘anyone exalt him- 


φρόνιµοι ἐν χριστφ, and x. 15, ὥς 
Φρονίµοις λέγω.) In this passage 
it may be either (1) ‘although 
wise,’ ‘wise 88 you think your- 
selves to be;’ or, with a pro- 
founder irony, (2) ‘ you bear with 
them, because it is the character 
of wise men to bear with fools.’ 
The instance given is that 
they endured the insolence and 
despotic claims of the false 
_ teachers. That this 
a tha was the character of 
σπα the Judaizing party 
leaders. generally may be in- 
ferred by implication 
from i. 24, iv. 5, and Gal. 11. 4. 
See also the servile adulation of 
James in the Clementines (In- 
troduction, p. 366). 
καταξουλοῖ, ‘enslave. = The 
same word is applied to the 
efforts of the party at Antioch 
and Jerusalem, in Gal. ii. 4, to 
bring the Christian Church under 
the yoke of the Jewish ceremo- 
nies. Compare the use of dov- 
λεία in this sense in Gal. v. 1, 
‘be not again entangled with 
the yoke of slavery ;’ and Peter's 
speech, Acts xv. 10, ‘a yoke 
which neither we nor our fathers 
were able to bear.’ In this pas- 
sage the word has probably a 
more personal meaning, like κυ- 
ριεύοµεν in i. 24, but with a re- 
ference to the moral slavery to 
which the Church was to be re- 
duced. 
20. κατεσθίε, ‘devour your 
property,’ as in Matt. xxiii. 14, 
‘devour widows’ houses.’ The 


particular point intended must 
be the claims which they made 
on the Corinthian Church for 
their support (see 1 Cor. ix. 1). 
But it may also include the co- 
vetous disposition which at this 
time, as in our own, was a beset- 
ting sin of the Jewish character. 
For the grossly selfish ends of 
the Judaizing party, see Rom. 
xvi. 18, ‘they serve not the Lord 


Jesus Christ, but their own 
belly’; Phil. iii, 19, ‘ whose 
God is their belly.’ 

AapGave, ‘catches του, 


‘makes you his prey;’ a me- 
taphor taken from fishing or 
hunting (see Luke v. 5); and in 
this passage probably applied to 
the fascination exercised over 
the Corinthians by their deceit- 
ful teachers. Comp. δόλφ ἔλαδο», 
xii. 16. For this general cha- 
racter of the Judaizers, compare 
verse 18, δόλιοι ἐργάται; ii. 17, 
καπηλεύοντες τὸν λόγον; Rom. 
xvi. 18, ἐξαπατῶσιν τὰς καρδίας 
τῶν ἀκάκων». 

ἐπαίρεται, i.e. xa’ ὑμῶ», ΄ con- 
ducts himself proudly.’ For the 
words see x. 5., ray ὕψωμα ἐπαι- 
ρύμενο» κατὰ τῆς γνώσεως τοῦ Jeou. 
Hence the frequent allusions to 
their boastfulness and self-com- 
mendations, 11. 1, x. 12—-18, xi. 
12, 18. 

ele πρόσωπον δέρει, ‘strikes on 
the face’ (not necessarily with 
@ scourge, since the word is ap- 
plied in John xviii. 23 to a pa- 
πισµα, or ‘ buffet with the hand ’). 
This expression is the climax of 
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9 , ac Re δὲ 9] . 5... ρ 
τις εἷς πρόσωπον "ὑμᾶς δέρε. "kara ἀτιμίαν λέγω, 
ὡς ὅτι ἡμεῖς "ἠσθενήκαμεν' ἐν ᾧ ὃ ἄν τις τολμᾷ, (ἐν 


* Suds before eis. 


‘eiself, if "anyone smite you on the face. 


> ἠσθενήσαμεν, 


I speak as con- 


cerning reproach, as though we ‘have been weak: "but 
whereingoever any one is ‘daring, (I speak "in folly’) I am 


the description of insolence. In 
Eastern countries a blow on the 
face, especially on the mouth, is 
a, frequent mode of insult. Com- 
pare 1 Kings xxii. 24, ‘ Zedekiah 
. ». 8mote Micaiah on the cheek;’ 
Matt. v. 39, ‘whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek; ’ 
Luke xxii. 64, ‘they struck him 
on the face;’ Acts xxili. 2, ‘he 
commanded to smite Paul on the 
mouth;’ and so Philost. Apoll. 
vu. 23. 

That such violence might be 
expected from the rulers of the 
early Christian society, is also 
implied in the command in 1 Tim. 
iii, 3, and Tit. i. 7, that the ‘ bi- 
shop’ is ‘not to be a striker.’ 
Even so late as A.D. 675, the 
council of Braga (c. 7) orders 
‘that no bishop at his will and 
pleasure shall sirtke his clergy, 
Jest he lose the respect which 
they owe him.’ 

For the singular number τις, 88 
implying a special leader of the 
party, see note on x. 7. 

21. κατὰ ἁτιμίαν λέγω. In a 
sentence so charged with irony, 
and of which one may 
suppose that the Apo- 
stle’s meaning must 
have been caught much rather 
from the tone of his voice, the 
turn of his writing, the expres- 
sion of his countenance, than from 
his actual words it is difficult to 
assign a precise meaning to each 
expression. Its general sense is 
that, in contrast to the false 
teachers, he was what they called 


Trony of the 
Apostle. 


‘“weak:’ ‘Such are your teach- 
ers; and what am I in comparison 
with them? Oh! certainly very 
different. I say it with a proper 
consciousness of the deep dis- 
grace which it brings upon me in 
your eyes and theirs’ (κατὰ ἅτι- 
play λέγω being uttered with an 
air of mock shame), ‘that J, un- 
like them, was a poor weak crea- 
ture; 7 had not the strength or 
energy to trample on you and 
plunder you, and assume a lofty 
demeanour, and smite you on the 
face; I could do nothing of this 
kind: so far they are quite right, 
and I wish them joy of it. But 
then’ (here the irony is partly 
dropped) ‘whatever grounds of 
confidence, of real confidence, 
they have, those grounds’ (here 
he again assumes the half ironical, 
half apologetic tone), ‘ pardon my 
folly for the word, those grounds 
of confidence I have no less than 
they.’ 

κατὰ ἀτιμίαν is, ‘to my re- 
proach,’ like aripwe. 

λέγω is to be taken with ὡς ὅτε 
‘IT say that’ (thus differing from 
λαλῶ in verse 17). 

ὡς ὅτι is pleonastic, like ‘how 
that’ in English (ay 2 Thess. ii. 
2, ὡς ὅτι ἐνέστηκεν ἡ ἡμέρα); but 
the expression would not be used 
in either case, were it not for the 
wish to indicate that the writer 
himself did not fully agree in the 
fact stated; ‘I say how it is sup- 
posed that,’ &c. See Winer, Gr. 
67, § 1. 


ἡμεῖς, 1. ο. ‘JZ emphatically, 
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SECOND EPISTLE : 


CHAP. XI. 22, 23. 


ἀφροσύνῃ λέγω) τολμῶ Kayd.  Εβραῖοί εἶσιν; Kayo. 
Ἱσραηλῖταί εἶσιν; Kayo. σπέρµα ᾽4βραάμ εἶσιν; Kayo. 


e2"daring also. 


Are they Hebrews? so am Z Are they Is- 


raelites? soam 7. Are they the seed of Abraham? so am J. 


as distinguished from the false 
teachers.’ 

ἠσθενήκαμεν (B.) ‘have been 
weak,’ ἠσθενήσαμεν (D.E.) ‘ were 
weak,’ i.e. ‘when we arrived at 
Corinth.’ See note on xi. 16. 

ἐν ἀφροσύνῃ λέγω refers to the 
word τολμᾷ. 

He has now cast aside all fur- 
ther shame, and begins the long- 
expected and often announced 
glorification of himself; and, in 
so doing, he gives a description of 
his life, which forms one of the 
most valuable historical portions 
of the New Test. 

The enumeration of his claims 
begins from those points in which 
his opponents were strongest, and 
from these gradually rises into a 
sphere where he leaves them be- 
hind, and ultimately loses sight 
of them altogether. These points 
were their purely Jewish extrac- 
tion and their peculiar connexion 


The A with Christ. It would 
otle'e Tow: appear from Epipha- 
ish origin, D!US (Her. xxx. 16) 


. that the Judaizers went 
so far as to assert that he was 
altogether a Gentile by birth, and 
only adopted circumcision in or- 
der to marry the High Priest's 
daughter. This suspicion might 
possibly arise from his birthplace 
at Tarsus, one of the great seats 
of Gentile education ; or from his 
connexion with Gamaliel, whose 
teaching notoriously inculcated 
toleration of Gentile usages (see 
the quotations from the Rabbis in 
Tholuck’s Character of St. Paul, 
Engl. trans. p. 17). However this 
may be, he here feels called upon 


to assert the purity of his Jewish 
descent in the strongest manner ; 
and it is a remarkable proof of 
the ascendancy acquired by his 
opponents, that he should be com- 
pelled to do so in addressing a 
Church, in its main elements, not 
Jewish, but Gentile. 

The three words employed are 

arranged in a climax, , , 
Ἑδραῖος, ‘ Hebrew,’ in as 
Acts vi. 1, and in the phrase 
‘Gospel according to the He- 
brews’ (Eus. H. E. iii. 39), is used 
to express Palestinian, as opposed 
to Hellenistic, Jews. But the 
Apostle was ‘ born (yeyerrnpévoc) 
in Tarsus,’ Acts xxii. 3; and 
Ἑδραῖος is often used by Josephus 
and Philo as an equivalent to 
lovéaioc. Compare ‘E€patoc ἐξ 
"E€paiwy, in Phil. iii. 5. It is used 
then here, simply to denote his 
nationality. ‘Israelite,’ and ‘the 
seed of Abraham,’ rise ‘Israelite.’ 
one above another in 
expressing the sacred character 
of the nation, as inheriting the 
promises. For ‘IcpanXirnc, as a 
term of praise (in which sense 
alone it occurs in the N. Test.), 
see John i. 48 (‘ Israelite indeed 
.... Without guile’); Actsii. 22, 
11. 12, ν. 85, xiii, 16, xxi. 28 
(heading the addresses to the 
Jews); Rom. ix. 4, xi. 1. «oa of 
For σπέρµα ᾿Αθραάμ, in Abraham.’ 
Κο manner, see Heb. 
1. 16; Rom. ix. 7, xi. 1 (in both 
of which last passages it comes in, 
as here, as a climax after ‘Israel’ 
and ‘ Israelite ’). 

In Rom. xi.1; Phil. iii. 5, he adds 
the fact omitted here, that he was 
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Σδδιάκονοι χριστοῦ εἶσιν; (παραφρονῶν aha) "ὑπερεγώ, 
ἐν κὀποις περισσοτέρως, ἐν "φυλακαῖς περισσοτέρως, ἐν 


b ἐν πληγαῖε ὑπερθ., ἐν φΦυλακαῖς περ. 


23 Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool) J am 
more, in labours more abundant, “in prisons more ‘abun- 


a Benjamite: hence perhaps his 
name of ‘ Saul.’ 

23. The second point of the 
boast of the false teachers was 
their peculiar con- 
nexion with Christ 
(see note on x. 7), 
which they expressed by calling 
themselves ‘ His instruments’ or 
‘servants’ (διάκονοι). 

To this the Apostle gives a 
more indignant reply than to the 
previous charge. They had ques- 
tioned his right to be called so, 
on the ground that he had not 
seen our Lord on earth (see note 
on 1 Cor. ix. 1), and perhaps also 
on the ground of his want of con- 
nexion with the Jerusalem Apo- 
stles (see note on iii. 1). He an- 
swers by an appeal, not to any 
outward fact, but to his own won- 
derful life, as partly in 1 Cor. 1Σ. 
1, 2 (‘ye are my seal in the 
Lord’). This was the best proof 
he could give of his intimate 
union with his Master, and of his 
zeal for His service; in this he 
knew that he was far superior 
(ὑπερεγώ) to them, and yet at the 
some time these very hardships 
constituted or caused the ‘ weak- 
ness’ with which he was taunted. 
This last thought is not directly 
expressed, but is implied in the 
transition from verse 28, to 29, 30. 
He ushers in his defence with one 
more apology, of stronger irony 
in proportion as his defence is 
stronger: ‘my language is that 
of a madman. Really I can hardly 
expect you will believe me’ 
(παραφρονῶ», comp. 2 Pet. 11. 16); 


His service 
of Christ. 


‘but the fact is so, I am far more 
a servant of Christ than they are,’ 
as if it were ἐγὼ ὑπερδιάκονος 
(see note on xi. 5). 

λαλῶ here is ‘my general lan- 
guage,’ as in verse 17. 

The sentence is connected im- 
mediately with ὑπερεγώ: ‘I am 
a servant of Christ in labours, in 
stripes,’ &c. From this moment 
he drops all irony. The labours 
of the false teachers could be no- 
thing compared with his; and 
from this point we lose sight of 
them till xii. 11. 

περισσοτέρως is (not ‘ more 
abundantly than they,’ but) as in 
i. 12, ii. 4, vii. 18, 15, 
merely ἃ stronger scala 
form of περισσῶς. It has accord- 
ingly lost its distinct comparative 
meaning so completely than in 
vii. 18 itis joined with μᾶλλο», 
If he had meant to compare him- 
self with them, he would have 
used, not the adverb, but the ad- 
jective, περισσότερος or περισσό- 
τερο», a8 in the somewhat similar 
passage, 1 Cor. xv. 10. It is the 
same 88 ὑπερθαλλόντως, ‘ beyond 
all ordinary measure,’ the words 
being varied only for variety’s 
sake, as elsewhere in St. Paul 
(see 1 Cor. xiii. 8). 

ἐν gvAaxaic. The Acts only 
mention three imprisonments, 
and of these the one 
at Philippi (xvi. 24) 
is the only one that can be in- 
cluded here. In Clem. Ep. I. ad 
Cor. 5, seven are mentioned al- 
together. .. 

ἐν Φανάτοις, ‘ in perils of death :’ 


Imprisonments. 


MM 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XI, 24—27. 


a 


πληγαῖϊς ὑπερβαλλόντως, ἐν θανάτοις πολλάκις Σ'(ὑπὸ 
Ἱουδαίων πεντάκις "τεσσεράκοντα παρὰ play ἔλαβον, 
9) b2 Si φ ἑλιθά oY , 

τρίς "ἐραβδίσθην, ἅπαξ ἐλιθάσθην, τρὶς ἐναυάγησα, 


4 γεσσαράκοντα. 


> ἐῥῥαθδίσθη». 


a4dant, in stripes above measure, in deaths oft ("from the 
25 Jews five times received I forty stripes save one, thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suf- 


(comp. iv. 11). Of these various 
Perile of kinds of death the next 
death. two verses give in- 

stances. Of the five 
Jewish scourgings here men- 
tioned, not one is mentioned in 
the Acts. The words 
ὑπὸ ᾿Ιουδαίω», ‘ by the 
Jews,’ imply that he 
was going to use another con- 
struction : first, because ἀπό, and 
not ὑπό, is required by ἔλαβδον : 
and secondly, because it would 
have been superfluous to say that 
‘the forty stripes save one’ were 
inflicted by Jews; that being as 
fixed an expression for Jewish 
scourging, as the rods (épabdi- 
σθην) was for Roman scourging. 
Forty stripes were fixed by the 
Law as the maximum (Deut. xxv. 
3), but thirty-nine only were in- 
flicted by later practice, lest by 
chance the letter of the Law 
should be broken. It was in- 
flicted with a leather scourge, 
with which thirteen strokes were 
given on the breast, thirteen on 
the right shoulder, thirteen on 
the left; and this arrangement 
of the scourging was by some 
Rabbis made the reason of the 
number thirty-nine. The mode 
of flagellation was as follows: 
The culprit was bound by both 
hands to a pillar; the officer of 
the synagogue stripped off his 
clothes until his breast was bared. 
The officer then ascended a stone 


J ewish 
scourgings 


behind. The scourge consisted of 
four thongs of calf skin, and two 
of asses’ skin. The culprit bent 
to receive the lashes. The officer 
struck with one hand, with all 
his force. A reader meanwhile 
read, first, Deut. xxviii. 58, 59, 
next, Deut. xxix. 8, lastly, Psalm 
Ixxviii. 38. It was so severe a 
punishment that death often en- 
sued. (Wetstein, p. 208: Schatt- 
gen, Hor. Heb. 714.) 

25. τρὶς ἐραβδίσθη». 
the Roman punish- 
ment of ‘virgis cex- : 
dere,’ also so cruel eee 
as frequently to occasion death. 
See Cic. Verr. v. 62. Of the 
three times, here mentioned by 
the Apostle, one only is described 
in the Acts (xvi. 23). St. Paul 
being a Roman citizen was, pro- 
perly speaking, exempted from 
this punishment, and, on that 
plea, protested against it at 
Philippi (Acts xvi. 87), and 
escaped it at Jerusalem (xxii. 
25). 

ἅπαξ ἐλιθάσθην, 1. e. at Lystra. 
Acts xiv. 19. 

τρὶς ἐναυάγησα. The allusion 
is unknown. The Stoning and 
shipwreck in Acts ©. 
xxvii, is later ag leis 

νυχθήµερο», a whole day of 
twenty-four hours, 


beginning, according ia fer ia 
to Jewish reckoning the deep.’ 


(from Gen. i. 5), with 
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4 3 Α 6 “~ ” 26 ε ὃ 4 λ. 
νυχθήµερον ἐν τῷ βυθῷ πεποίηκα), "ὁδοιπορίαις πολ- 
λάκις, κινδύνοις ποταμῶν, κινδύνοις λῃστῶν, κιωδύνοις ἐκ 

ένους, κινδύνοις ἐξ ἐθνῶν, κινθύνοις ἐν πόλει, κινδύνοις 
9 ΄ , 3 4 ΄ 3 

ἐν ἐρημίᾳ, κινδύνοις ἐν θαλάσσ], κινδύνοις ἐν ψευδα- 

δέλφοις, "κόπῳ καὶ µόχθῳ, ἐν ἁγρυπνίαις πολλάκις, 


. Add ἐν. 


fered shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in the 
26deep), in journeyings often, in perils of "rivers, in perils of 
robbers, in perils by countrymen, in perils by heathens, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
27in the sea, in perils among false brethren, in "labour and 


the evening. The word occurs 
only in very late writers. 

ἐν τῷ βνθΦ, ‘in the depth of 
the sea.’ See Exod. xv. 5; 
Psalm cvii. 24. LKX. Probably 
after one of the shipwrecks on a 
plank, as in Acts xxvii. 44. The 
Syriac reads, ‘ without a boat in 
the sea.’ Theophylact says that 
some maintained this to mean 
that Paul was concealed for a day 
after the stoning at Lystra, in a 
place called Bythos; and in later 
times it has been referred to a 
deep dungeon, so called, at Cyzi- 
cus (see Estius, ad loc.). 

26. The parenthesis explain- 
ing ἐν 9αγάτοις being ended here, 
the sentence is continued from 
verse 23. 

ὁδοιπορίαις (‘travels’) is ex- 
panded into the remaining dis- 
tresses described in verses 26, 27. 

κινδύνοις ποταμῶ», ‘danger of 

; swollen rivers,’ such as 
scene of cut off the traveller in 
"alll eastern and southern 
countries. Thus Frederick Bar- 
barossa was drowned in the Caly- 
cadnus, a river flowing into the 
sea not far from the Apostle’s 
own city of Tarsus. The tra- 
veller Spon was lost in one of 
the torrents of the Lebanon, be- 
tween Jerusalem and Antioch 


(see Conybeare and Howson, i. p. 
176. 457). 

λῃστῶ», ‘robbers,’ whether by 
ee | or sea, whether 
such as those in the ‘Robbers.’ 
mountains of Ephesus, 
who are said in the well known 
tradition (Eus. H. E. iii. 23) to 
have carried off the Apostle John ; 
or remnants of the old Cilician 
pirates (see note on x. 4). 

ἐκ γένοῦς, ‘from Jews, such as 
the conspiracies at Per; 
Damascus, Acta ix. ip 00 Jews? 
23; at Jerusalem, ix. 
29; at Antioch of Pisidia, xiii. 
50 ; at Iconium, xiv. 5; at Lystra, 
xiv. 19; at Thessalonica, xvii. 5; 
at Bermwa, xvii. 13; at Corinth, 
xviii. 12. 

ἐξ ἐθνῶν. ‘From Gentiles,’ 
at Philippi, Acts xvi. 
20; and Ephesus, xix. 
23. 


‘ From 
Gentiles.’ 

ἐν πόλει, ἐν ἐρημίᾳ ἐν Sadacoy, 
‘by city, by desert, and by sea.’ 
The ‘desert’ may allude to 
Arabia, Gal. i. 17, but also to 
the wilder districts of Asia Minor. 
For those ‘by sea,’ comp. note 
on verse 25. 

WevdadéAgore. See Gal. ii. 4, 
and here, as there, probably 
Judaizers. 

27. κὀπφ καὶ poxOy, resuming 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. ΧΙ. 28—30. 


ἐν λιμφ καὶ δίψει ἐν νηστείαις πολλάκις ἐν ψύχει 


καὶ γυµνότητι. 


A ~ 8 ε a3 Vd a 
χωρὶς Των παρεκτος ἢ ἐπίστασίς µοι 


. ἐπισύστασις µου. 


painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
28 fastings often, in cold and nakedness. Beside those things 


the argument from ὁδοιπορίαις 
‘by toil and trouble, as shown in 
sleeplessness,’ &c. 

ἀγρυπνίαις, ‘ sleepless nights,’ 
sist either from fatigue or 
nights. from business. Comp. 

"the midnight psalms at 

Philippi, Acta xvi. 25; the dis- 
course all through the night at 
Troas, xx. 7, 11; the ministra- 
tions ‘night and day’ at Ephe- 
sus, xx. 31; the working to sup- 
port himself ‘night and day’ at 
Theasalonica, 2 Thess. 11. 8. 

ἐν λιμῷ καὶ dive. Compare 1 
Cor. iv. 11; Phil iv. 12. 

νηστείαι. Not ‘ voluntary 
fasts,’ of which there 
is no instance in the 
Apostle’s life, unless 
it be Acts xii. 3, xiv. 23, and 
of which the mention would be 
out of place in an enumeration 
of hardships resulting from ex- 
ternal or natural causes; but 
‘days without food,’ as in vi. 5. 
It follows upon λιμφ καὶ | δίψει, 
‘hunger and thirst,’ partly from 
the same kind of repetition as 
has caused the insertion of ‘the 
sea’ in verse 26, although the 
dangers by sea had already been 
mentioned in the previous verse ; 
but chiefly for the sake of giving 
a more definite image, not merely 
of ‘hunger,’ but absolute ‘ want 
of food;’ and it follows upon 
‘hunger and thirst,’ as ‘ sleep- 
less nights’ follow upon ‘toil 
and trouble,’ marked in like 
manner by πολλάκις. 

ἐν» ψύχει καὶ γυµνότητι. 


: Fastings.’ 


See 


ἱ el iv. 11, ‘in cold and na- 
ess,’ in the cold , 
winters of southern ο 
climates. 
28. χωρὶς τῶν παρεκτός may 
be (1) (as in Matt. 
v.32; Acts xxvi. 29) hi are 


many points which 
are left out in this enumeration,’ 
like ‘the time would fail me to 
tell,’ in Heb. xi. 82. Or (2) ‘ be- 
sides external calamities, which I 
have just described, there are the 
internal trials, which I proceed to 
describe.’ (Comp. ἔξωθεν µάχαι, 
ἔσωθεν φόξοι, vii. 5.) 

ἡ ἐπίστασις (B.D. E. F. G.), or 
ἡ ἐπισύστασίς (J. K.) µου or poe 
(B. F. G.), may be (1) in op- 
position with ἡ µέριµνα, ‘my 
pressure of care,’ as in Soph. 
Ant. 225, πολλὰς yap ἔσχον φρον- 
τίδων ἐπιστάσεις; or (2) more pos- 
sibly ‘the concourse of people 
to see me,’ to ask advice, &c., 
like ‘ quotidiani hominum impe- 
tus,’ Cic. pro Arch. 6. , 
The word éxlcracic : 
(with the same varia- ο ο 
tion of reading) occurs in Acts 
xxiv. 12, for a ‘tumult;’ Num. 
xvi. 40, for the ‘ congregation,’ 
or ‘conspiracy, of Korah; 3 
Esdr. 73, for ‘conspiracies.’ It 
pov be the right reading, it would 
be ‘ my concourse,’ as we should 
say, ‘my following.’ If por, then 
it is governed by éwi in ἐπίστασις. 
Comp. the form ἐπισνναγωγή, 2 
Thess. 1. 1; Hebr. x. 25. 

For the fact, see the account of 








e9care of all the churches. 
80 weak? who is offended, and J burn not? 
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ε ϱ ε 4 «ε o “~ ο. 3 λ. “~ 29 4 

ἡ Kad ἡμέραν, ἡ µέριμνα πασών τών ἐκκλησιών. Tis 
α 8 

ἀσθενεῖ, καὶ οὐκ ἀσθενώ; τίς σκανδαλίζεται, καὶ ovK 


ἐγὼ πυροῦμαι ; 


Mei καυχᾶσθαι δεῖ, τὰ τῆς ἀσθενείας 


that are without, that which cometh upon me daily, the 


Who is weak, and J am not 


If I must 


needs "boast, I will "boast of the things which concern 


St. Paul’s teaching at Corinth, 
Acts xviii. 11: ‘He sat’ (i.e. 
as a rabbi) in the house of Justus 
near the synagogue, ‘a year and 
six months teaching the word of 
God,’ and still more to the pur- 
pose, immediately before the date 
of this Epistle, at Ephesus, Acts 
xix. 9: ‘He separated the dis- 
ciples, daily conversing (καθ ἡ- 
µέραν» διαλεγοµενος) in the school 
of Tyrannus.’ Wherever he es- 
tablished his head quarters, there 
the crowd of hearers and ques- 
tioners might be expected to 
follow him. Compare the attend- 
ance on the teaching of our Lord: 
‘There were many coming and 
going, and they had not leisure 
so much as to eat’ (Mark vi. 
81). 

If this be thé mght construc- 
tion and meaning, then the whole 
sentence will run thus: ‘ Setting 
aside the details which require 
no mention, there is my daily 
concourse of hearers, and the 
anxiety (ἡ µμέριμνα) which I 
have for all the congregations of 
Christians,’ The expression is 
important, as showing the wide- 
spread influence of St. Paul. It is 
the description which we should 
have expected to find in the 
accounts of St. Peter, if the 
Apostolic history exhibited any 
traces of the power afterwards 
claimed by his successors. 

In later times this passage was 
used as a justification of Dun- 


stan’s retaining several sees to- 
gether. 

29. This is a strong expression 
of the Apostle’s wide sympathies 
(see note on 1 Cor. ix. 22). ‘If 
there is any one weak : | 
and troubled in con- Pals is of- 

: : B ended, and 

science (ἀσθενεῖ, 38 J burn not?’ 
in Rom. xiv. 2, 21; 
1 Cor. viii. 11), I, too, am weak 
with him’ (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 22, 
‘to the weak I became as weak ’). 
‘If there is any one caught in a 
snare, I, too, am scorched in the 
fire of his temptation’ (as Rev. 
1. 18, and 1 Cor. vii. 9); or 
‘I am on fire with indignation’ 
(as in 2 Mace. iv. 38, xiv. 45). 
Compare the juxtaposition of 
ἀσθενεῖ and σκανδαλέζεται, in 1 
Cor. viii. 9, 13. 

30. The mention of ‘ weak- 
ness’ in verse 29, leads him to 
break out into a strong acknow- 
ledgment of its existence. ‘I 
have been compelled to boast, 
but my boasting is in fact not of 
my strength, but of my weak- 
ness. All these hardships, all 
this sympathy for the weakness 
of others, are the signs and causes 
of that weakness of which they 
complain in me.’ But this 
thought, whilst it sums up the 
foregoing enumeration, also opena 
# new aspect of the subject, which 
continues to xii. 10. The irony 
with which he had opened this 
vindication in xi. 1—21, is 
dropped; and he expresses his 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XI. 31—33. 


μου καυχήσοµαι. "6 θεὸς καὶ πατὴρ τοῦ "κυριοῦ Ἰησοῦ 
.οἶδεν, 6 av εὐλογητὸς eis τοὺς αἰώνας, ὅτι οὗ ψεύδομαι. 
δὲν Δαμασκῷφ ὁ ἐθνάρχης ᾿Αρέτα τοῦ βασιλέως ἐφρού- 


5 κυριοῦ ἡμῶν ᾿]ησοῦ χριστοῦ. 


Simy "weakness. 


The God and Father of the Lord Jesus, 


ολ who is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie not. 
s2In Damascus the governor under Aretas the king kept 


intention to continue his boast 
(κανχήσοµαι), overcoming his 
scruples, not, as heretofore, by 
assuming the character of a fool 
(compare xi. 16, 23, with xi. 6), 
but by reflecting that, after all, it 
was not on his strength, but on 
his weakness, that he was going 
to dwell. This he seems to have 
intended to follow up by a de- 
tailed account of all his suffer- 
ings. Beginning, therefore, with 
a solemn appeal to God for the 
truth of his narrative (xi. 31, and 
again xii. 6.), he commences with 
an account of his earliest danger 
and escape at Damascus (xi. 32, 
83). What would have followed 
next, it is impossible to say. 

The narrative is bro- 


La ken off almost as soon 
argument, 8 begun; the ship has 


foundered at sea; and 
only a single plank has been 
washed to shore. The shock 
may have been from the re- 
luctance, which he still found in- 
superable, to dwell in detail on 
his great deeds. Or it may have 
been that he was struck at this 
point, by the thought that the 
glory of his weakness might be 
better exhibited by pointing out 
its direct connexion with the 
highest privilege to which he had 
ever been called. Or it may 
have been that the description 
of his great revelations, and of 
the weakness connected with 
them, was the chief topic on 
which he meant to dwell; but 


that he had at first intended to 
give the outward circumstances 
which had led the way to them ; 
and then, either finding this too 
circuitous, or for some other 
cause unknown, had changed his 
plan, and gone at once into the 
subject of the revelations without 
further introduction. However 
this may be, as soon as he has 
disentangled himself from the 
confusion of the lost sentence, 
he proceeds to the account of his 
revelations, and thence of his 
weakness (xii. 2—10). Thus 
much is necessary to be borne in 
mind, in order to force a way 
over one of the most disjointed 
sentences ever written. 

31. This asseveration (like 
those which followed in xii. 2, 3, 
6) applies to the whole narrative 
which was intended to follow, 
and which perhaps does in part 
follow in xi. 1—10. For the dox- 
ology, introduced by the solemn 
feeling of the moment, compare 
Rom. ix. 5, and 1. 25. 

ὁ ὤν is used so frequently in 
LXX. and by Philo, as a trans- 
lation for JEHOVAH, that the 
phrase in this and Rom. 
ix. 5, if not used precisely in that 
sense, at any rate has reference 
to it. Comp. John i. 18, iii. 18, 
vi. 46, viii. 47; Rev. i. 4, 8. 

82. The fact here related was 
(so far as we know) his 
earliest danger, at least east ala 
from conspiracy. It 
took place on his return from 
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pee 


5 τὸν A, πόλιν, 


the city of the Damascenes with a garrison, 


“Tip πόλιν 4αμασκηνών πιάσαι με”, 


θυρίδος ἐν σαργάνῃ ἐχαλάσθην διὰ τοῦ τείχους καὶ ἐξέ- 
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88 καὶ διὰ 


» Add drwy, 


” to ap 


s3prehend me, and through a window in a basket was 


Arabia to Damascus, shortly 
after his conversion (Gal. i. 17), 
and is described, nearly as here, 
in Acts ix. 28, 24, 25, with the 
difference only that what is there 
ascribed to the Jews, is here 
ascribed to the Ethnarch, who 
probably was acting’ at their in- 
stigation. Aretas, chief of the 
Nabathean Arabs, had at this 
‘Aretas time much influence, 
the king’ partly from his being 
the father-in-law ΄ of 
Herod Antipas, partly from the 
commercial importance of his ca- 
pital, Petra. Hence the extension 
of his ‘kingdom’ to Damascus. 
(Conybeare and Howson, i. 88, 
and Porter’s Damascus, i. 102.) 
It was an hereditary name, in 
Arabic, Haret. (See Niebuhr’s 
Lectures, vol. iii. ο. 91.) This 
one was the third of the name. 
Jos. Ant. XVI. ix. 4, XVII. 
ii. 2. (Schéttgen, ad loc.) ‘ Eth- 
narch’ was the title of an Orien- 
tal provincial governor. (See 1 
Mace. xiv. 47; Josephus passim ; 
Heyne’s treatise ‘De Ethnarchia 
Arete,’ 1755.) 
ἐφρούρει, ‘kept watch with a 
garrison.’ From Acts ix. 24, it 
appears that all the gates were 
watched. 
wiaca, 
arrest.’ 
Supidoc, ‘an aperture,’ or ‘ little 
door,’ as in Acts xx. 9. In Josh. 
i.15; 1 Sam. xix. 12, the same 
expression (διὰ τῆς Supidoc) is used 
in the LXX. for the escape of the 
spies from Jericho, and of David 


in later Greek, ‘to 


from Saul. διὰ τοῦ τείχους, pro- 
bably ‘over the wall,’ 

i.e. from an overhang- The wall, 
ing house, such as are 

still to be seen on the walls of 
Damascus. See the woodcut in 
Conybeare and Howson, i. p. 110. 
There is a spot still pointed out 
on the eastern wall, itself modern, 
as the scene of his escape. Close 
by is a cavity in the ancient 
burial-ground, where he is said, 
in the local legends, to have con- 
cealed himself; and formerly a 
tomb was shown of a St. George, 
who was martyred in furthering 
the escape. It is curious that in 
the present traditions of Damascus 
the incidents of this escape have 
almost entirely eclipsed the story 
of his conversion. 

33. σαργάνη, ‘anything twist- 
ed,’ as a cord. ech. Supp. 
788; so Suidas, οἱ μὲν σχοένιόν 
τι ot δὲ πλέγμα τι ἐκ σχοινίου., 
Comp. the Hebrew word Sarag, 
‘to weave,’ Lycophron (748) 
has the word προστεταργανωµένη». 
On this the Scholiast BAYS συµπε- 
πλεγμένην' ἡ γὰρ παρ ἡμῖν σαρ- 
Ὑάνη, παρὰ ᾿Αττικοῖς 
ταργάνη καὶ τὸ συνει- The basket. 
λῆσθαι, τεταργα»νῶσθαι. 
(Wetstein.) Here probably the 
word signifies a ‘ ‘Tope-haaket.’ 
In Acts ix. 25, it 18 σπύρις, ‘a 
grain-~basket.’ 

τὰς χεῖρας, ‘his hands which 
were stretched forth to catch me.’ 
Comp. Acts xii. 1, ‘ Herod stretch- 
ed forth his hands to vex the 
church.’ 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. XII. 1—3. 


| ‘ α 9 α 18 A A Φ 
Φυγον τὰς χείρας αὐτοῦ. ΧΠ. 1"καυχᾶσθαι Sei, ob συµ- 
φέρον μὲν, ἐλεύσομαι δὲ καὶ eis ὁπτασίας καὶ ἁποκα- 
΄ 4 9 75 ¥ θ 3 ~ 8 3 σι 
λύψεις κυρίου. “olda ἀνύρωπον ἐν χριστῷ πρὸ ετων 


* κχανχᾶσθαι 8) οὗ συμφέρει pur’ ἐλεύσομαι γὰρ els. 


1] let down by the wall and escaped his hands. ΧΙΙ. 


al 


must boast; it is not expedient for me, *but I will come 
eTeven to visions and revelations of the Lord. I ‘know a 


XII. 1. The variety of readings 
indicates the want of any guide 

in the sense of the sen- 

tence, which is the trans- 
* ition from the broken 
narrative of xi. 32, 33, to the new 
narrative rising out of it in xii. 2. 

(1) κανχᾶσθαι δεῖ, B. 5. E. Ἑ. 
G. J. Vulg.; ei κανχ. δεῖ, οὗ συµ- 
φέρον µέν, Β. F. .; ἐλεύσομαι δέ, 
Β. F.G. Vulg. Copt.; δὲ καί, B. 
Vulg. Copt. Latin Fathers. 

(2) καυχᾶσθαι δέ, D'. Slav. 
Theoph.; καὶ δὴ cavy. Copt. Arm. 
Greek Fathers; οὗ συμφέρει µου 
Ῥ!. Ε. J. K. Greek Fathers; ἐλεύ- 
σοµαι γάρ, Ὦ]. D3. E. J. K. Copt. 
Arm. Αη. (A. and C. are defi- 
cient). 

In addition to the confusion of 
the sense, there has also been the 
confusion of sound between δεῖ 
and δή, and between δέ and -θαι 
(the last syllable of καυχᾶσθαι), 
according to the later Greek pro- 
nunciation. 

The first set of readings would 
mean, ‘I must boast; it is not 
good for me; but yet Iam about 
to do so.’ The second would mean 
‘ Now to boast is not good for me 
{ but I must boast], for I am about 
to do so” (comp. xi. 5). Both 
readings combined would mean, ‘I 
must boast; it is not expedient[ but 
I must boast] for I am going to do 
so.’ In all these three cases the 
words express the conflict in his 
own mind between what he must 
do, and what he thinks it becoming 


Various 
readings 


todo. For something of the same 
confusion, compare Phil. ii. 1.: 
τὰ αὐτὰ γράφειν ὑμῖν, ἐμοὶ per ob« 
ὀκρηρὸν, ὑμῖν δὲ ἀσφαλές, Where 
he means to say that, ‘to write 
the same things was in itself 
troublesome to him, but, under 
the circumstances, was not; be- 
cause it was good for them.’ 

The mention of his divine re- 
velations is introduc- Hie divi 
ed, first as a matter etions 
on which he may ἱ 
justly found a claim as an Apo- 
stle, especially as against those 
who claimed peculiar connexion 
with Christ; secondly, in refer- 
ence to the ‘weakness’ which 
followed as a consequence on these 
revelations. 

ὁπτασίας καὶ ἀποκαλύψεις. ox- 
ragia,—probably the more tangi- 
ble “ visions,’—occurs 
no where else in St. 
Paul, but is used in Luke i. 22, 
xxiv. 28, for ‘an apparition,’ so also 
in Dan. ix. 28, x. 1, 7,8 (LXX.). 
ἀποκάλυψις, in this , νι 
especial sense of 
‘spiritual penetration into Di- 
vine secrets,’ is used in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 6, 26; Eph.i. 17, iii. 3; Gal. 
i. 12, ii. 2; and in the name and 
contents of the ‘ Apocalypse’ 
(Rev. i. 1). 

κυρίου, ‘of the Lord ’ (He being 
the author of them). 

2. οἶδα, ‘I know.’ Possibly in 
the sense of ‘remembering,’ as in 
Acts xmiii. 5; 1 Cor. 1. 16. 


‘ Visions.’ 
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δεκατεσσαρων (eire ἐν σώματι οὐκ οἶδα, etre ἐκτὸς 
"σώματος οὐκ οἶδα, ὁ θεὸς οἶδεν) ἁρπαγέντα τὸν τοιοῦ- 


φ 
τον ἕως τρίτου οὐρανοῦ. 


8. +P) ‘ A ¥ 6 
και OLOG TOV TOLOUTOV ανυρώπον 


® Add τοῦ. 


man in Christ about fourteen years ago (whether in the 
body I ‘know not, ° whether out of the body I ‘know 


not, God knoweth 
S8heavyen. And 1 5 


ἄνθρωπον ἐν χριστφ. The most 
general term to designate himself 
in the third person,—‘a Christian,’ 
‘a man who lived and moved in 
Christ as his being,’ possibly with 
an allusion to the deeper con- 
sciousness of that union produced 
by the ecstasy. 
πρὸ ἐτῶν δεκατεσσάρων. As he 
had begun his narrative in xi. 32, 
‘ 33, with one definite 
lies » — fact, 80 also he begins 
his new narrative in a 
similar manner. This date could 
not have been his conversion, 
which was more than twenty 
years before this; it might pos- 
sibly have been shortly after the 
escape from Damascus, which, as 
being about seventeen years be- 
fore, may have been mentioned in 
xi. 82, 33 as a prelude to this. 
etre ἐν cwpart. This comes in 


as a parenthesis, and expresses 
. the loss of self-con- 
In the : 

body orout 50ΠΒΠΘΑΒΑ to that de- 

of the body” gree that he knew not 


whether he were car- 
ried up into heaven literally, or 
only in a figure. 
ἡρπάσθη is Attic, iprayn Ma- 
cedonian Greek. For similar ex- 
pressions, comp. Acts viii. 39, 
xveuua κυρίου ἤρχασεν τὸν Φί- 
λιππον: and Rev. i. 10, ἐγενόμην 
ἐν πνεύματι: xii. 5, ἡρπάσθη τὸ 
τέκνο» αὐτῆς πρὸς τὸν Φεόν: 1 
Thess. iv. 17, ἁρπαγησόμεθα.... 
εἰς ἀέρα. Compare the Rabbinical 


such an one caught up to the third 
ow such a man re 


whether in the body 


expression in Bava Mezia, 89: 
‘God stood in the academy oof - 
heaven, with all His scholars in 
great controversy ; and they said, 
“Who shall be the judge?’”’ And 
they agreed that it should be 
Rabbi Barnaham. In the same 
hour his soul was caught up into 
heaven, and his sentence con- 
firmed the judgment of God.’ 
( Wetstein.) 

τρίτου οὐρανοῦ. The sum of 
Wetstein’s quotations on the Rab- 
binical conception of 


the seven heavens is , The Third 
as follows: 1. The veil τν, 
(compare Heb. νι. 19). 2. The 


expanse. 8. The clouds. 4. The 
dwelling-place (habitaculum). 5. 
The habitation (habitatio). 6. 


The fixed seat. 7. Araboth. Or 
(according to α slightly different 
arrangement): 1. The heaven. 


2. The heaven of heavens. 3. 
Theexpanse. 4. The clouds. 5. 
The dwelling-place. 6. The fixed 
seat. 7. Araboth. In ‘the 
clouds’ are said to be the mill 
stones which ground the manna. 
Before the Fall, God lived on 
the earth; at the sin of Adam, 
he ascended into the first heaven ; 
at the sin of Cain, into the second ; 
at the generation of Enoch, into 
the third; at the generation of 
the flood, into the fourth; at the 
generation of the confusion of 
tongues, into the fifth ; at the ge- 
neration of Sodom, into the sixth ; 
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SECOND EPISTLE : 


CHAP. XII. 4—7. 


(εἴτε ἐν σώματι εἴτε "χωρὶς τοῦ σώματος 6 θεὺς older), 
ὅτι ἠρπάγη eis τὸν παράδεισον καὶ ἤκουσεν ἄρρητα 
ῥήματα ἃ οὐκ ἐξὸν ἀνθρώπῳ λαλῆσαι δὺπὲρ τοῦ τοιού- 
του καυχήσοµαι, ὑπὲρ δὲ ἐμαυτοῦ οὐ καυχήσοµαι, εἶ μὴ 


* ἐκτὸς τοῦ σώματος, οὐκ οἶδα ' ὅ. 


4or out of the body “ God knoweth), how that he was 
caught up into paradise and heard ‘unutterable utterances,’ 


Swhich it is not lawful for a man to ‘speak. 


rFor such an 


one will I *boast: yet ‘for myself I will not "boast, ‘except 


at the generation of Egypt, into 
the seventh. Then, at the rise of 
Abraham, he descended to the 
sixth; of Isaac, to the fifth; of 
Jacob, to the fourth; of Levi, to 
the third; of Kohath, to the se- 
cond; of Amram, to the first; of 
Moses, to the earth again. 

It is possible that, in accordance 
with this phraseology, the Apostle 
may mean that he was carried into 
the third heaven, i. e. midway be- 
tween earth and heaven, into the 
region of the clouds and air, as in 
1 Thess. iv. 17 (cic ἀέρα) ; and 
then by a second, and still loftier 
flight, into the presence of God 
Himself, which is spoken of, as 
in Rev. xxii. 1, under the figure 
of a ‘ paradise.’ 

But probably the Apostle’s 
words have no concern with this 
elaborate system of the Rabbis. 
There wasa simpler view taken 
by some of them, that there were 
but two heavens, founded on the 

e in Deut. x. 14, which 
speaks of ‘the heaven’ and ‘ the 
heaven of heavens’ (see Aboth 
Nathan, 27, in Wetstein). By 
these two heavens apparently 
were meant the visible clouds and 
the sky, possibly in connexion 
with the dual form of the Hebrew 
word ‘ shemaim.’ In that case, 
the third heaven would be the in- 
visible world beyond, in the pre- 


sence of God, and not different 
from, but identical with paradise, 
as in Luke xxiii. 43. So St. John 
is brought through a door in the 
sky, into the presence of the throne 
of God (Rev. iv. 1, 2); and round 
that throne is the ‘ Eden ’— the 
Paradise or garden of Heaven 
(Rev. xxii. 1). 

The Apostle’s rapture is alluded 
to in Philopatris, ascribed to Lu- 
cian, ο. 12: ‘When the Galilean 
met me, with his high bald fore- 
head (ἀναφαλαντίας), and high 
nose (éxipptyoc), who walked 
through the air (ἀεροδατήσας) to 
the third heaven.’ 

ἄρρητα µῥήματα an oxymo- 
ron: ‘words, and «Words that 
no words.’ The ex- cannot be 
pression is taken from spoken.’ 
the secresy of the Greek myste- 
ries, 

οὐκ ἐξὸν ἀνθρώπφ, ‘ Man cannot 
speak them; God may.’ Com- 
pare the expressions of those who 
spoke with tongues, as if in a 
language drawn from a higher 
sphere, 1 Cor. xiv. 2. 

5. εἰ ph. ‘ Only in my weak- © 
nesses will I boast.’ For ei ph 
see 1 Cor. vii. 17. He will not 
boast of himself, but only of his 
visions when he could hardly be 
said to be himself, and of his 
weaknesses of which most would 
be ashamed. 


αι Yoy* 
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ἐν ταῖς ἀσθενείαις' ὄ(ἐὰν yap θελήσω καυχήσασθαι, 
οὐκ ἔσομαι ἄφρων' ἀλήθειαν γὰρ ἐρῶ' φείδοµαι δὲ, µή 


τις εἰς ἐμὲ λογίσηται ὑπὲρ ὃ 
ἐμοῦ) Ἱκαὶ τῇ ὑπερβολῇ τῶν ἀποκαλύψεων. 


* Add pov. 


ο Here ends the hiatus from IV. 18—XII. 6. in MS. A. 


λέπει pe ἢ ἀκούει ἐξ 
d 5 . φ 
ιὸ ἵνα 


> Add τι, 
4 Om, διό. 


6in my "weaknesses (for *if I "should desire to "boast, I 


shall not be a fool; for I will say the truth: but I "spare 
you’, lest any man should think of me above that which 
he seeth me to be or heareth ‘from me) “and in the 


6. ἐὰν γάρ. Here a clause is 
suppressed, as in xi. 5, and pos- 
sibly xii. 1. ‘[And yet I could 
boast reasonably ;] for if I were 
desirous (Φελήσω) to do so, I should 
not really be foolish, though I af- 
fected folly in doing so before’ (xi. 
1, 16). 

ἀλήθεια». See note on xi. 31. 

φείδοµαι δὲ ph τις. ‘I do not 
dwell on wonders and ecstacies, 
of which you cannot conceive. 1 
leave you to form your own im- 
pression of me from what you see 
and hear.’ Comp. similar depre- 
cation of superstitious reverence 
in 1 Cor. iv. 1—6. 

διό is found in A. B. F. G. and, 
if retained, necessitates Lach- 
mann’s punctuation; verse 6 is 
in a parenthesis, and καὶ τῇ ὕπερ- 
ξολῇ τῶν ἀποκαλύψεων is joined 
to ἐν ταῖς ἀσθενείις. Such a 
~sudden dislocation can only be 
explained by the confusion almost 
always incident to his mention of 
the word ‘boast.’ If with D. διό 
is omitted, the sentence, though 
still inverted, will run more 
smoothly. 

7. καὶ, κ.τ.λ. § And it was for 
this very purpose, lest I should be 
too much exalted (ὑπεραίρωμαι 
and ὑπερδθολῇ referring to ὑπὲρ 
ὃ (λέπει in verse 6, ‘ Think not 


of me with excessive reverence, - 


7exceeding greatness of my revelations. Wherefore also lest 


lest by the excess of my revela- 
tions I should be excessively 
exalted,’) that there was given me 
a thorn.’ 

For the sense of the - whole, 
compare Luke x. 20. , 

σκύλοψ occurs no where else in 

the Ν. Test. It is not ‘a thorn,’ 
but ‘something pointed,’ gene- 
rally ‘a pointed stake’ . : 
or ‘palisade.” Hesy- {Thorn in 
chius, ξύλον ὠξνμμένο»: ἵ 
and again, ὄρθα καὶ ὄξεα ξύλα, 
στανροί, χάρακες: and so Phavo- 
rinus, in avacxodoxilw* σκόλο 
πες ra ὄξεα ξύλα. In 
this sense it is used by ολ, 
the LXX. Numb. xxxiil. 
55; Ezek. xxviii. 24; Hos. ii. 6, 
where it is rather distinguished 
from ‘thorns’ (ακάνθαις) than 
identified with them. So also 
Artemidorus, iii. 33, ἄκανθαι καὶ 
σκύλοπες ὀδύνας σηµαίνουσι διὰ 
τὸ ὀξύ. And so in classical 
writers invariably. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
the metaphor is taken from tm- 
paling or crucifying; and is thus 
analogous to the expression, ‘I 
am crucified with Christ’ (Gal. 
ii. 20). αἀνασκολοπίζω in Esther 
vii. 10 is explained by Phavorinus 
and Hesychius as equivalent to 
ἀνασταυρίζω, and σκόλοψ is thus 
equivalent to σταυρός (‘ the cross,’ 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XII. 8. 


μὴ ὑπεραίρωμαι, ἐδόθη por σκόλοψ τῇ σαρκί, ἄγγελος 


I should be exalted above measure, there was given to me 
a thorn in the flesh, "an angel’ of Satan, "that he may 


‘the stake’), which originally, as 
employed in the classical writers, 
was used, not for two transverse 
beams, but simply for a palisade’ 
or ‘stake,’ and thus Eustathius 
describes it as identical with 
σκόλοψ.  Σταυρο, ὄρθα καὶ 
ἁπωξυμμένα ἔξύλα,-- οἱ δὲ αὐτοὶ 
σκόλοπες λέγονται. For the de- 
tails of these words, see Lipsius, 
De Cruce, i. 8, 4,5,6. In Lucian 
(De Morte Peregrini, 11), ava- 
σκολοπίζω 1s used for the Cruci- 
fixion of Christ. . 

Thus, as the words ‘ crucior,’ 
‘cruciatus,’ ‘crux,’ in Latin, are 
taken from the agony of crucifixion 
to express pain in general, so σταυ- 
ρός and σκόλοψ, the ‘cross’ and 
the ‘stake,’ are used in the Greek 
of the N. Test. (as in Matth. xvi. 
24, ‘let him take up his cross’) 
for suffering generally. In classical 
Greek this could not be, as cruci- 
fixion was not an ordinary Greek 
punishment. 

The difference between σκόλοψ 
and σταυρός, and the reason there- 
fore for the more frequent occur- 
rence of the former than the 
latter, is that, whilst σταυρός is 
generally used for the punishment 
of ‘crucifixion,’ σκόλοψ is used 
for the less common, though still 
frequent, punishment of ‘impale- 
ment.’ As, then, elsewhere, in 
order to describe his state of con- 
stant torture, the Apostle draws 
his image from crucifixion, s0 
here he draws it from impale- 
ment. Comp. σκόλοπες (stakes) 
ἐν τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς καὶ [υλίδες 
(arrows) ἐν ταῖς πλευραῖς, Numb. 
xxxiii. 55. 

τῇ σαρκἰ, ‘for the flesh.’ The 


double dative is what is common 
in classical Greek. One expressing 
the person, and the other defining 
more accurately the part of the 
person. 

ἄγγελος σατανᾶ, ‘an angel of 
Satan,’ not ‘the angel . 
Satan,’ because he is ir ni ag 
never so called in the 
N. Test., nor yet simply the 
‘messenger’ of Satan, because 
ἄγγελος, when used of the unseen 
world, must always have the 
sense of a spirit. For the general 
use of the word ‘angel,’ to de- 
note a Divine work wrought 
through natural agency, compare 
‘the angel of the Lord,’ who 
smote Herod with sickness (Acts 
xii, 29), or the first born with 
the pestilence (Exod. xii. 23; 
Ps. Ixxviii. 49, 50). As ‘an 
angel of the Lord’ (ἄγγελος xv- 
piov) is thus spoken of when the 
object is to asrist God’s servants, 
or punish his enemies (Acts v. 
19, viii. 26, xu. 7, 28), 80 ‘an 
angel of Satan’ (ἄγγελος σατανᾶ) 
is spoken of, where the object is 


to torment God’s servants. Thus 


‘Satan’ tempts Judas (Luke 
xxii. 8) and Ananias (Acts v. 3), 
suggests bad thoughts (1 Cor. vii. 
5), and produces disorders (Luke 
xii. 16). In this particular in- 
stance, the word is probably in- 
troduced, as in xi. 14, for the 
sake of the allusion to Job. i. 6, 
where the EXX. has 6 διάδολος, 
but the Hebrew ‘Satan;’ and 
where in like manner, though 
Satan ‘ proposes,’ God ‘ dis- 
poses’ the event. Comp. Luke 
xxii. 81, ‘Satan hath “ obtained 
his wish” (ἐξῃτήσατο) to sift you 
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"σατανᾶ, ἵνα µε κολαφίζη [, wa μὴ ὑπεραίρωμαι]. ὃἕ [καὶ] 


® Χατᾶ», 


8 buffet me that I may not be exalted above measure’. 


as wheat, but I have prayed for 
thee that thy faith fail not.’ The 
word σατᾶν in the LXX. is un- 
declined. In the thirty-five places 
where it is used in the N. Test. 
of which ten occur in St. Paul, it 
is declined. 

iva pe ανν This is (not 
: as might be expected 
i buffet fom the word σκόλοψ 
to ‘ prick’ or ‘ wound,’ 
but) ‘to buffet,’ or ‘strike with 
the fist,’ as in the account of our 
Lord’s trial, Matt. xxvi. 67; 
Mark xiv. 65; 1 Pet. 11. 20. In 
this passage, and 1 Cor. iv. 11, 
where it occurs among the Apo- 
stle’s hardships, it is used in a 
general- sense of ‘ maltreatment,’ 
yet still probably with regard to 
its original meaning, and hence 
applies not to the ‘stake’ (σκό- 
λοψ), but to the ‘angel’ (ἄγγε- 
λος); comp. Job ii. 5, 7, where 
Satan is ordered to ‘put forth 
his hand and touch the bone and 
the flesh,’ and said to ‘smite Job 
with sore boils.’ Compare, for a 
similar metaphor, ὑπωπιάζω in 1 
Cor. ix. 27, and for a similar 
personification, that of Death 
and Sin in Rom. v. 14, 21, and 
1 Cor. xv. 55. The word is later 
Greek, κονδυλίζω being the ex- 
pression in Attic Greek. 

The subjunctive κολαφίζῃ and 
ὑπεραίρωμαι are used to express 
the continuance of the trial. 
‘He came in order that [not 
‘he might,’ but] he may buffet 
me, and in order that [not ‘I 
might not be,’ but] I may not 
be exalted.’ The e may be 
either: (1) the Angel of Satan, 


> Omit ral. 


4 And 


like Death in 1 Cor. xv. 55, 
armed with the impaling stake ; 
or (2) the Apostle himself already 
impaled or crucified, and thus 
exposed to the taunts and buffets 
of his adversary. 

The order of the words would 
naturally require σκόλοψ and ἄγ- 
Ύελος to be taken in apposition 
with each other; but the sense, 
as given above, would be better 
expressed, if it were ἐδόθη σκόλοψ 
τῇ σαρκί, ἄγγελος σατανᾶ ἵνα µε 
κολαφίζῃ. ‘There was given to 
me a stake in the flesh, in order 
that an angel of Satan may buffet 
me.’ For similar inversions, see 
note on 1 Cor. vill. 11, and in 
this very verse, τῇ ὑπερδολῇ τῶν 
ἀποκαλύψεων .. . . ἵνα μὴ ὑπεραί- 
Ρρωμαι. 

The words ἵνα μὴ ὑπεραίρωμαι, 
in their second occurrence, though 
retained in B. are omitted in A. 
D. E. F. G. Vulg., perhaps, how- 
ever, because they were thought 
superfluous; whereas the repeti- 
tion may be intentional, to ex- 
press as strongly as possible the 
Apostle’s belief in the end being 
designed by Providence, as in 
Job, chap. 1. | 

8. The Apostle bas described 
this trial in the same strain as 
his ineffable communion with 
Christ; his thoughts flow out 
naturally from one into the other. 
We now come to the ground of 
his doing so. It was because he 
had the Lord’s assurance that in 
his own weakness the power of his 
master would be best shown forth. 

ὑπὲρ τούτου, ‘for him, that he 


may depart from me’ (i. e. the 
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ὑπὲρ τούτου τρ ὶς τὸν κύριον παρεκάλεσα, ἵνα ἀποστηῃ 


din’ ἐμοῦ. ο 


καὶ εἴρηκέν μοι ᾿Αρκέῖ σοι 7 χάρις μου" 
ἡ γὰρ "δύναμις ἐν ἀσθενείᾳ τελείται." 


ἥδιστα οὖν μᾶλ- 


λον καυχήσοµαι ἐν ταῖς ἀσθενείαις µου, ἵνα ἐπισκηνώσῃ 


® δύναμίς µου, 


ὃ τελειοῦνται. 


for this angel I ‘thrice besought* the Lord, that "he may 


9 ἀερατί from me. 
is sufficient for thee: for 
weakness.’ 


And He ‘has said unto me, ‘ My 
oA βίο 
Most gladly therefore will I rather "boast in 


gree 
is made perfect in 


my ‘weaknesses, that the ‘strength of Christ may rest upon 
. Or ‘ exhorted.’ 


angel of Satan, as appears from 
ἀποστῇ, which gould apply pro- 
perly only to a person or personi- 
fication; compare Acts v. 38, 
xxii. 29). 

τὸν «xupwr, ‘Christ,’ as ap- 
pears from δύναμις τοῦ Χριστοῦ, in 
verse 9. 

παρεκάλεσα, ‘entreated.’ This 
is often applied to Christ in the 
Gospels, and implies that per- 
sonal communication which the 
Apostle always presupposes in 
his language concerning Him. 
In Joseph. Ant. ΧΠΙ. ν. 8, it is 
applied to God. 

9. εἴρηκέν µοι. The perfect 
tense indicates that this was 
the constant reply. ‘Thrice I 
besought Him, and the consola- 
tion of the reply still continued.’ 

᾿Αρκεῖ σοι ἡ χάρις µου, ‘ thou 
hast no need for more than my 
favour. ἡ Χάρις is thus used 
equally for the favour or kind- 
ness both of God and of Christ. 
(See on 1 Cor. xv. 10.) For the 
sense comp. John xxi. 22, ‘If I 
will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee?’ In each 
case, ‘Be contented with the 
assurance of my love and protec- 
tion.’ 

h yap 


δύναμις ἐν ἀσθενείᾳ τε- 
λεῖται. 


‘For strength is per- 


fected in weakness.’ The omis- 
sion of pov turns the answer 
into a general truth, first, that 
the strength of Christ Himself is 
‘made perfect in weakness,’ not 
in the weakness of the Apostle, 
but, so to speak, in His own 
weakness. (He was ‘made per- 
fect through sufferings.’ - Heb. 
ii. 10. ‘Himself took our weak- 
nesses’ (ἀσθενείας), Matt. viii. 17.) 
From this the Apostle himself de- 
duces the inference, that strength 
would be made perfect also in his 
own weakness; that his ‘cross’ 
or ‘stake’ in the flesh was 
merely an  exemplification of 
God’s law in dealing with His 


people. Comp. ‘out of weak- 
ness were made strong.’ (Heb. 
xi. 84.) 


μᾶλλον is to be taken (as its 
position shows) with καυχήσοµαι, 
‘I will not complain, I will ra- 
ther boast of my weaknesses.’ 

ἵνα ἐπισκηνώσῃ, ‘that {ο 
strength of Christ may reat upon 
me,’ ‘take up its abode with 
me.’ Possibly in allusion to the 
Shechinah, as ἐσκήνωσεν in John 
i. 14. For the image of the out- 
pouring of Christ’s strength on 
His servants, comp. Luke viii. 
46, ‘I perceive that strength 
(δύναμις) | is gone out from me.’ 
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HIS BOASTING EXCUSED. 


a, 9 32 AC 4 A“ A 
én’ ἑμὲ ἡ δύναμις τοῦ χριστοῦ. 
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10 διὸ εὐδοκῶ ἐν ἀσθενείαις, 


3 y > ϱ 9 “a 3 4 € » | 
ἐν ὕβρεσιν, ἐν ἀνάγκαις, ἐν διωγμοῖς, ἐν στενοχωρίαις, ὑπ ὲρ 
χριστοῦ. ὅταν γὰρ ἀσθενῶ, τότε δυνατός εἰμι. 


Therefore I take 


leasure in "weaknesses, in re- 


proaches, in necessities, m persecutions, in distresses, for 
Christ’s sake. For when I am weak, then am I strong. 


10. ἀσθενείαις, ' weaknesses 
consequent on troubles.’ 

ὑπὲρ xptorov, ‘endured in the 
service of Christ.’ He refers to 
all the preceding context. 

ὅταν yap ἀσθενῶ. He refers 
back to verses 8, 9, and thus 


Philo, Vit. Mos. vol. ii. p. 92, τὸ 
ὠἀσθενὲς ὑμῶν δύναμίς ἐστι (com- 
paring the thorn of the Burning 
Bush to the people of Israel). 
Plin, Ep. vii. 26: ‘Nuper me 
cujusdam amici languor admo- 
nuit, optimos esse nos dum in- 


sums up the whole. Compare jirmi sumus.’ 


PARAPHRASE OF CHap. XI. 16---ΧΠ. 10. 


1 return once more to boast of myself. Think not that this folly 
is natural to me, yet think even this rather than not hear my 
self-defence; and remember that I boast, not in my own cha- 
racter, and as Christ would have me speak, but as I am forced 
in self-defence to speak on this particular occasion, and follow- 

"ing the example of the crowd of teachers who beset you with 
boasts of this very kind. 

And now that I have put off the character of an Apostle, 
and taken the character of a fool, you surely ought, according 
to your own practice, to listen to me patiently. For wise as you 
are, fools, nevertheless, seem to have greater influence with you 
than wise men. These fools, as fools indeed they are, enslave 
you, plunder you, make you their prey, tower over you, insult 
you with blows on the face. These are the teachers to whom 
you gladly submit yourselves ; and I, in comparison, am far 
inferior. I can do none of these things, I am covered with dis- 
honour, and am broken down with weakness. Yet after all (to 
speak seriously, though still speaking not as an Apostle, but as 
a fool), whatever be thetr grounds of confidence, I have the 
same ; precisely the same as regards their descent from God's 
chosen people, far more as regards their service of Christ; far 
more, though in thus speaking of it you will think me, not merely 
a fool, but a madman. There is, indeed, no comparison; I 
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need no longer speak of them; I need only enumerate the hard- 
ships, the weaknesses, if so you will call them, of my own life. 
My labours have been beyond ordinary measure, my scourgings 
beyond all bounds, my perils, even of death, numerous. Five 
times I have been exposed to the severe punishment of the Jewish 
Jlagellation, thrice to that of the Roman magistrates ; once I 
was stoned, thrice I was shipwrecked, a whole night and day I 
was in the sea. I have travelled far and wide; have encoun- 
tered all the perils of travel—the perils of swollen torrents, 
of robbers and pirates, of Jewish enemies, of heathen mobs, in 
the crowded city, in the lonely desert, on the stormy sea, from 
false Christians. I passed through countless trials and trou- 
bles, in sleepless nights, in hunger and thirst, and days without 
food again and again; with cold and with scanty clothing. 
And (not to go through all the points which I might name) 
there is besides all this, the daily concourse of those who flock to 
hear me, and the anxiety for all the congregations which I have 
converted ; amongst whom, tf there is any one weak, I too am 
weak with him, and for his suke; if any caught in a snare, I 
am scorched in the flame of his temptation. 

I have spoken of my weakness. Of my weakness then let me 
boast, if I must still continue to boast. I drop all irony. I 
speak the very truth itself, as God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through all ages Blessed, well knows. Let me 
begin at the beginning. It was at Damascus, under the govern- 
ment of the Arabian chief Aretas, that his viceroy guarded the 
city to take me; and in a rope basket I was let down over the 
side of the wall.— Here I find myself again on the verge of 
continuing my boast; it ts not becoming for me to do so, but I 

ο must.—TI shall speak of the visions and revelations of Divine 
secrets which Christ has vouchsafed to me. Ikhnowa man who 
lived in Christ fourteen years ago,—whether he was literally 
carried up, or whether heaven was disclosed to him, I know not, 
God only knows—but he was carried away beyond the region 
of the clouds of earth, beyond the visible sky, into the invisible 
heaven above; and there, again,—whether literally or not, I 
know not, God only knows—he was carried away into the 
garden of the Lord, into the presence of God, and heard words 
which were no human words, which man cannot speak, though 
God may. Of this man, thus far removed from my own indi- 
vidual consciousness, I will boast; but of myself I will boast 
only in my weaknesses. I might boast, if so I wished it, and 
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yet not be a fool, though before in trony I said that I should be ; 
but I forbear lest you should regard me with superstitious reve- 
rence beyond what you hear and see. And it was for this very 
purpose, lest I should be raised too high by the excess of the 
revelations of which I have spoken, that there was planted in 
my weak mortal frame a stake, as of impalement, on which I 
writhe like one crucified: an angel of the adversary was sent to 
smite me, like Job, whilst thus exposed before him; for this very 
purpose, I say, lest I should be raised up too high. When this 
pressed hard upon me, I have thrice entreated the Lord, that 
my enemy may depart from me, and thrice He has answered to 
me ΄ My loving favour suffices for thee; for strength is per- 
fected in weakness.’ Most gladly, therefore, will I boast in 
these my weaknesses, in order that the strength of Christ may 
overshadow me. Therefore I take pleasure in weaknesses, in 
insults, in necessities, in persecutions from my enemies, in diffi- 
culties of all kinds, for Christ's sake; for when I am most 
weak, I know that I am most strong. 


ΤΗ18 section contains three points of great interest, both his- 
torical and moral. . 

I. General sketches of his dangers and sufferings have been 
given before in these Epistles; once in the First — 

(iv. 11—13), twice in this (iv. 7—10, vii 4—10). tion of 
But this is the only passage where he enumerates the Apo- 
actual facts, and so enables us to compare it with the pct 
narrative of the Acts, and to form a picture of his 

life in detail from his own account. It must be remembered 
that the point of time at which it was composed excludes all 
the calamities recorded in Acts xx.—xxviil, and that therefore 
we must add to these his escape from Corinth (Acts xx. 3), the 
sorrow of his farewell visits (xx. 5—xxi. 14), his arrest at 
Jerusalem (xxi. 32), his imprisonment at Cesarea (xxiv. 27), 
his shipwreck (xxvii.), and his imprisonment at Rome (xxviii. 
30). Two results follow from the study of it. 

(1) It represents a life hitherto without precedent in the 
history of the world. Self-devotion at particular , Ίος 
moments, or for some special national cause, had import- 
been often seen before; but a self-devotion, involving 3309. 
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sacrifices like those here described, and extending through a 
period of at least fourteen years, and in behalf of no local or 
family interest, but for the imterest of mankind at large, was, 
up to this time, a thing unknown. The motive of the Apostle 
may be explained in various ways, and the lives of missionaries 
and philanthropists may have equalled his in later times; but 
the facts here recorded remain the same. Paul did all this, 
and Paul was the first who did it. | 
(2) It is remarkable that, whilst there is nothing in this ac- 
count which contradicts, yet the greater part of it 
ος goes far beyond, the narrative of the Acts. Of the 
the truth particular facts alluded to, only two (the stoning 
his- and one of the Roman scourgings) are mentioned 
in that narrative; and of the general facts, although 
critical dangers are described as occurring from time to time, 
we should hardly infer that the hardships were so protracted and 
continuous as is indicated in this section of the Epistle. In 
one point of view this is important as confirming the authority 
of the Christian history, as has been well argued by Paley in 
his Hore Pauline. It shows that the biography of the Apostle, 
unlike most biographies of heroes and saints (as that of Francis 
Xavier), instead of overrating, underrates the difficulties and 
sufferings which we learn from the Apostle himself; the ac- 
curacy of the Apostle’s own account being further guaranteed 
by the extreme and apparently unfeigned reluctance with which 
it is brought forward. On the other hand, it impresses us with 
a sense of the very imperfect and fragmentary character of the 
history of the Acts, as a regular narrative, during that period 
to which the Apostle’s word’s relate, namely, from Acts ix. 1, 
to xx. 2. This consideration gives a double value to this de- 
tailed aspect of the Apostle’s life, which, but for the goading 
provocations of his opponents, would (humanly speaking) have 
been altogether lost to us. 
II. What his description of his outward sufferings, xi. 23— 
28, is to the general history of his outward life, the 
=e description of his vision (xii. 2—10) is to his inward 
of the life. It throws light on similar ecstasies recorded in 
renee other parts of the N. Test. as of Peter, in Acts x. 
10; of Philip, in Acts vui. 39; and especially of John, 
in the Apocalypse (i. 10, iv. 1, &c.); ‘the dreams and visions,’ 
alluded to as signs of the spirit in Acts 11. 16; and the speaking 
with tongues, in 1 Cor xiv. 2. The details may be different, 
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but this description contains their common characteristics ; the 
loss of self-consciousness, the sense of being hurried into a 
higher sphere,—and the partial and mysterious glimpses of the 
invisible world. And it illustrates especially the ecstatic state 
in which he himself largely partook, as appears from the at- 
tacks of his enemies, still preserved in the Clementines (Hom. 
xvi. 19), where Peter is introduced as rebuking Paul (under 
the name of Simon Magus) for pretending to revelations 
through visions and dreams. (See Introd. pp. 367, 8.) Com- 
pare also the facts stated Acts ix. 12, xxii. 17, and his ex- 
pression in | Cor. xiv. 18, that ‘he spoke with tongues more 
than they all.’ 

And further, the strong line of demarcation which he has 
drawn between this ecstacy and his ordinary state, is nice: 
a warrant to us that he does not needlessly con- tive of the 
found things human and Divine, things earthly and peed 
things spiritual. What he does say gives us a pic- ο 
ture, at least conceivable, of the mode in which he may have 
received his ‘ revelations from the Lord’ (1 Cor. xi. 23, xv. 3; 
Gal. 1. 12, 16). What he does not say—the silence respecting 
the words that cannot be uttered—furnishes a remarkable con- 
trast to the elaborate description given by Mahomet, of his 
nocturnal journey to Jerusalem and to paradise. (Sprenger’s 
Life of Mahomet, part 1. 126, 136.) 

III. The description of his trial of the ‘thorn im the flesh’ 
has two interests quite independent of each other. 
The first is purely antiquarian and historical. What soe 


: “scription 
was the trial of which the Apostle speaks, in this ofthe _ 
passage and in Gal. iv. 13, 14? ο... 


This is one of the questions of which there are 
several in the N. T. where the obscurity for us is occasioned by 
the very fact that it was plain to contemporaries. Such are 
1 Cor. xi. 10, xv. 29; 2 Thess. 1. 6; Rev. xiv. 18. The 
various conjectures respecting it, some curious only as theo- 
logical fancies, some as containing more or less approximation 
to probability, may be divided into three classes. 

(1) Spiritual Trials. 

(a) Sensual temptations. Possibly Augustine (Concio ii. ad 
Ps. 58), Jerome (Ep. ad Eustoch. de Cust. Virg.; | gone 
ad Demetr. de Virg. Serv. c. 6; ad Rustic. de Viv. impres- 
Forma, ο, 3),and Theophylact (adloc.). But of these, *™* 
the passages in the two former are ambiguous, and in Theo- 
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phylact the reading is doubtful. This interpretation, therefore, 
first set in with the monks of the sixth and seventh centuries, 
Salvian (De Circumcis.) and Bede (in Hom. Dom. 5); and has 
since been the favourite view of Roman Catholic theologians. 
(See Estius ad loc.) The words ‘for the flesh’ would admit of 
it, but the rest of the description is in a strain of exultation 
(xii. 9) different from what the mention of such a temptation 
would lead us to expect; and there is little, if anything, else 
in the Apostle’s life or writings which could countenance it. 
1 Cor. ix. 27, ‘I keep my body under,’ has no reference to 
sins of sensuality, and Rom. vii. 23, ‘the law of sin in my 
members, is a general expression, not applying to any peculi- 
arities of the Apostle himself. 2 Cor. vii. 2, and 1 Thess. ii. 3, 
may imply that such an insinuation had then been made against 
him, but contain nothing which can be brought to bear on this 
passage. The Apostle’s own description of his character is 
almost decisive against such a supposition. 1 Cor. vii. 7—9, 
‘I would that all men were even as myself’ 1.6, without 
temptations to incontinency]. ‘It is good for the unmarried 
to abide, even as I; but if they cannot contain, let them 
marry: it is better γαμῆσαι 4 πυροῦσθαι. And, although 
the examples of Jerome, Antony, Augustine, and Luther, 
prove the compatibility of such trials with great piety and 
energy of character, yet one is inclined to agree with Lu- 
ther, ‘ Ah no! dear Paul, it was no such trial which afflicted 
thee.’ 

(b) Temptations to unbelief; or torments of conscience about 
his past life. So thought, not unnaturally from their posi- 
b. Tore tion, the old Protestants, as Gerson, Luther, Cal- 
ments Or Vin» Mosheim, Osiander. But against this is the 
ofcon- external character of the trial indicated by all the 
science. expressions (‘ the thorn,’ ‘ the flesh,’ ‘ to buffet’), and 
the absence of any indications of such thoughts in the rest 
of the Apostle’s writings. 

(2) External calamities. 

(a) His Judaizing opponents (so Chrysostom and the Greek 
adJuda- fathers generally), alluding especially to the indi- 
izing oppo- vidual leader so often pointed at (see note on x. 7), 
nents. and confirmed by the use of the phrase ‘ ministers 
of Satan,’ in xi. 14. But here, again, the expression ‘in the 
flesh ’ is too closely personal, and ‘ the thorn’ and ‘ buffeting’ 


too definite. 
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(2) His afflictions and persecutions. This is confirmed by 

the use of ‘weakness’ in verse 9, and by the ex- 38, Afflic- 
press reference under that name to his distresses, in tions. 
10. But against it is the definite and isolated character of the 
trial, and also the improbability of the Apostle’s earnest desire 
to be delivered from what was an almost inseparable accom- 
paniment of his mission. 

(3) Some bodily ailment. Almost every disorder has been 
suggested. Pleurisy, the stone (Aquinas), epilepsy ο. Bodily 
(Ziegler), weakness of her ae (suggested by a ailment. 
comparison of Acts ix. 9, xxiii, 5; Gal. iv. 15, vi. 11), de- 
fect of utterance (suggested by x. 10), lice in the head (Co- 
telier, Mon. Eccl. i. p. 352), hypochondria, headache, earache 
(Jerome, Chrysostom, Cicumenius, Tertullian). The suppo- 
sition that it was a pain in the head has the advantage of a 
distinct support from tradition. Jerome says (ad Gal. iv. 13), 
‘ Tradunt eum gravissimum capitis dolorem sepe perpessum ;” 
Tertullian (De Pudic. cap. 12), ‘Per dolorem, ut aiunt, au- 
ricule vel capitis.’ Dismissing, however, any of those special 
conjectures, the probability is in favour of some general ail- 
ment, which would answer the force of the words, and which, 
if it were in any way occasioned by his sufferings or by his 
natural temperament, would agree with verses 9, 10, and, if it 
affected his outward appearance, would agree with x. 10; 1 Cor. 
u. 3. The expressions in Gal. iv. 14, οὐκ ἐξουθενήσατε (comp. 
ἐξουδενημένον, in x. 10), οὐδὲ ἐξεπτύσατε, could hardly be used 
except of something apparent to the eye. Nor would it be 
below the dignity of the Apostle’s character to ascribe such a 
trial to Satan. In 1 Cor. v. 5 (‘delivering to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh’), he couples together the words « flesh’ 
and ‘ Satan’ as here, evidently implying some bodily evil. Nor 
would it be inconsistent with his great character to feel keenly 
his struggle against such a difficulty. The frequent allusions 
to his hardships, his partings, and his anxieties (see iv. 1O—12, 
xi. 27), indicate, as has been already observed, an extreme sus- 
ceptibility of temperament; and it might be inferred, from 
i, 8—10, iv. 12, that he had but just recovered from an attack 
either of sickness or anxiety, which had brought him to the 
verge of the grave. Instances in later history illustrate both 
the severity of such a trial, and perseverance under it: Alfred, 
with his cancer— William of Orange, with his fragile frame— 
contending against the constant demands of active life. 
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en But, secondly, whatever may have been the pe- 
solation of Culiar nature of the trial, the permanent interest 
the Apo- resides in the consolation to which it gave occasion. 
si (1) There can be no doubt that the Apostle repre- 
presents himself as constantly troubled with some humiliating 
1. His affliction, which marred his usefulness and broke his 
weakness. gpirit. We learn from it to regard him, not as a 
man sustained by a naturally mdomitable strength of mind 
and body, but as a man doing what he did by an habitual 
struggle against his constitutional weakness. The other Apo- 
stles were depressed by their humble station and illiterate 
character; he was dogged by the ‘ thorn in the flesh’ and the 
‘ weakness of his bodily presence.’ 

Under this weakness he received an adequate support. In 
a what mode, indeed, this intercourse (if one may say 
Support of : 
Divine 80) with our Lord took place, we cannot tell. But 
revelation. this direct account of such a communication from 
the Apostle himself illustrates all the less direct or less au- 
thentic allusions to similar communications elsewhere. ‘ The 
Lord’ is still with him, the personal Lord, Jesus Christ, whom 
he had seen on the road to Damascus. He ‘ entreats’ Him 
(παρεκάλεσα) as one still present; and the answer is returned, 
as in the moment of his conversion (Acts 1x. 5), through articu- 
late words. And those words exactly express that union of the 
Divine and human, of the ‘ grace’ or ‘ favour’ as of God, with 
the ‘ weakness’ as of man, which is the characteristic pecu- 
liarity of the representation of Christ in the New Testament. 
This revelation is received by the Apostle as an abundant con- 
solation, not only for the particular trial to which it referred, 
but for all ‘ the weaknesses, insults, necessities, persecutions, 
and afflictions,’ to which he was exposed. If Christ was satisfied, 
he was satisfied; if Christ’s strength became his strength 
through his weakness, then in his weakness he was strong. 

(2) The case of the Apostle is an undoubted instance of « the 
ο In effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man’ not ‘ avail- 
stance of a ing’ for the object desired; in other words it teaches 
sie a us that the precept of our Lord, ‘ Ask, and it shall be 
~~ given you,’ must not be understood as promising a 
direct answer to every prayer, but as expressing the certainty, 
that He who knows our infirmities before we ask, and our 
ignorance in asking, will, in the end, supply our needs with 
all that we require, although not with all that we desire, or 
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think that we require. The Apostle prayed not for wealth, or 
honour, or wisdom, but simply that a great impediment to his 
usefulness might be removed; and even this was not granted. 
And, in like manner, a greater than the Apostle had ‘ offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears,’ 
‘earnestly, and in an agony, and the sweat, as it were great 
drops of blood, falling down to the ground, saying, “ Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me ”’ (Heb. v. 7; Luke 
xxi. 44; Matt. xxvi. 39); and yet the cup was not removed, 
nor the prayer granted. There are other passages in the 
N. Test. which indicate the same truth, but these are sufh- 
cient. Ifthe prayer of Paul, and the prayer of Christ, were 
refused, none need complain or be perplexed. 

But also, this passage shows us how, whilst in the literal 
sense prayer may be unavailing, in a higher sense it ο pig. 
is heard and granted. Although the trial remained, ment of 
yet the Apostle was convinced that he had been Pr#y¢ 
heard. How, we know not; but in the solitude and suffering 
of that hour, the gracious words were borne in upon his soul, 
which, even irrespective of their special import, were sufficient 
to convince him that he was cared for, that he was loved by 
Him whom he had entreated. And, in like manner, in that 
more awful agony, of the ‘sorrow exceeding sorrowful even 
unto death,’ although no words of assurance are recorded, and 
although the darkness and desolation still remained unremoved, 
yet we are told in language which it would be useless to 
criticise or analyse minutely, that ‘there appeared an angel 
unto him from heaven strengthening him’ (Luke xxu. 43). 
So also, with others, even if there be no direct assurance of 
comfort, no visible answer to prayer, no certain consciousness 
of Divine love and tenderness, yet the examples of our Lord 
and His Apostle may serve to sustain us. We may believe, 
though we see and feel nothing, that there is a heavenly mes- 
senger at hand to strengthen us. We are heard like Him, ‘in 
that we feared’ (Heb. v. 7). The answer that was returned in 
distinct words to the Apostle, ‘My grace is sufficient for 
thee,’ is still returned unto us, although we hear it not. 

Lastly, in the actual words of the answer to the Apostle, 
and in his acceptance of it, a distinct principle is ο 
announced of universal significance. ‘ Strength 18 wade ae 
made perfect in weakness,’ ‘ When I am weak, then fect in 
I am strong,’ are expressions which have now passed ο. 
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almost into the proverbial language of mankind. It was true 
in the highest sense, of Him that uttered it, that ‘ His strength 
was made perfect in the weakness of His sufferings.’ The 
Cross of Christ is, indeed, the strength of Christianity. It was 
true, also, though not in the highest sense, yet still in a sense 
so great as to be a lesson and example to all the world, that His 
strength was perfected in the weakness of the Apostles, above 
all, of St. Paul. ‘I thank Thee, O Father, that thou hast 
concealed these things from the wise and prudent, and hast re- 
vealed them unto babes.’ Who can say how much of the 
purity and simplicity, and therefore universal strength of the 
first teaching of the Gospel, we owe (humanly speaking) to the 
humble station and uneducated character of the first Apostles, 
which thus received, at once, and without perversion or intrusion 
of alien thoughts, the original impression of the Word made flesh 2 
Who can say how great would have been the loss to the world 
had the Gospel originated, not in the weakness of Palestine and 
Galilee, but in the learning of Alexandria or the strength of 
Rome? And, again, in St. Paul himself, it might have seemed 
at the time to all, as it did on this occasion seem to him, that 
the cause of the Gospel would have been better served, had he 
been relieved from his infirmity and gone forth to preach and 
teach with unbroken vigour of body and mind, his bodily pre- 
sence strong, his speech mighty and powerful. But history 
has answered the question otherwise, and has ratified the Di- 
vine answer, in which the Apostle acquiesced. What the Apo- 
stle lost for himself, and what Christianity lost for the moment, 
has been more than compensated by the acknowledgment that 
he was beyond doubt proved to be, not the inventor of Chris- 
tianity, but its devoted and humble propagator. In his own 
weakness lies the strength of the eause. When he was weakest 
as a teacher of the present, he was strongest as an Apostle of 
the future. And what his trial was to him and to the world on 
8 large scale, that the trial of each individual Christian may 
have been ever since, the means in ways inconceivable to him 
now, of making himself and others strong in the service of God 
and of man. 
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FinaL WARNINGS AND SALUTATIONS. 


11Γέγονα ἄφρων"' 


ὑμεις µε ἠναγκάσατε. 
... εδ ¢€ A , > S « , a 
ὤφειλον ὑφ ὑμῶν συνίστασθαι' οὐδὲν yap ὑστέρησα τῶν 
ὑπερλίαν ἀποστόλων, εἰ καὶ οὐδέν εἰμι. 


ἐγὼ γὰρ 


στὰ μὲν ση- 


. Add καυχώµενο». 


111 Thave become a fool; ° ye "compelled me. For I ought 
to have been commended by 


ou: for in nothing ‘was I 


behind the very chiefest apostles, though I am nothing. 


The long burst of passionate 
self-vindication has now at last 
Return expended itself, and he 
from di- returns to the point 
gression. from whence he diverged 
at x. 7, where he was asserting 
his intention to repress the dis- 
obedience of those who still re- 
sisted his authority at Corinth. 
Before, however, he enters again 
upon this, he looks back over the 


long digression; and resumes 


here and there a thought which 
needed explanation or expan- 
sion. Hence, although this con- 
cluding section stands apart from 
the interruption of x. 10—xii. 
10, and is truly the winding up 
of the main argument begun in 
x. 1—7, it is filled with traces 
of the torrent which has passed 
through his mind in the inter- 
val. His ‘folly’ (xi. 1—10), the 
‘commendatory’ epistles (iii. 1, 
v. 12), the ‘ Apostolical’ preten- 
sions of his opponents (xi. 12, 
19) are resumed in verse 11; his 
miracles and sufferings (xi. 23— 
28) in verse 12; the question of 
self-support (xi. 12) in verses 18 
—18; the strength and weakness 
united in Christ (xii. 9) in xiii. 
3, 4, 9. 

11. yéyova ἄφρον. ‘I have 
been a fool,’ This is the ex- 


pression of the Apostle’s first 
feeling on looking back at what 
he has said. That one word 
‘fool,’ already used so often (see 
note on xi. 1), sums it all up. 

ὑμεῖς µε ἠναγκάσατε. ‘It was 
not my doing, but yours [for you 
ought to have saved me the task 
of commending myself ].’ 

This clause implied, but not 
expressed, furnishes the ground 
for the next sentence. éyw yap: 
‘for J ought to have been com- 
mended by you;’ ὑμῶν being as 
emphatic as ἐγώ. ‘It was your 
business not mine.’ For the 
feeling of looking for the attes- 
tation of his Apostleship to the 
Corinthians themselves, compare 
ili. 1, 2; and 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2. 

οὐδὲν γὰρ ὑστέρησα. ‘I, and 
not they, should have been com- 
mended; for I showed myself 
equal to them ;’ see note on Xi. 
5. οὐδέν eluc. Compare 1 Cor. 
xv. 8—10. 

12. This is the proof of his 
Apostleship, brought forward for 
& moment, but’ not carried out. 
µέν must refer to some antithesis 
which is omitted. The first 
onpeta is used for ‘ proofs’ or 
‘signs’ generally, the second 
σηµείοις more especially for ‘ mi- 
raculous signs,’ as in Rom. xv. 
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“A “a 9 , , 9 ean 9 a ε 
peta τοῦ ἀποστόλου κατειργάσθη έν UW ἐν πασἹῃ υπο- 


α 8 
µονῃῇ, "σημείοις καὶ τέρασιω καὶ δυνάµεσιν. ri 


γάρ 


9 a νε , ε sy XV: Ν 9 , “9 ν ο 
ἐστιν ὃ "ἠσσώθητε ὑπὲρ τὰς λοιπὰς ἐκκλησίας, εἰ μὴ ὅτι 
αὐτὸς ἐγὼ οὗ κατενάρκήησα ὑμῶν; χαρίσασθέ µοι τὴν 


ἀδικίαν ταύτην. 


5 Add ἐν. 


> ἠττήθητε, 


14ἱδοὺ τρίτον "τοῦτο ἑτοίμος exw ἑλ- 


ο Om, τοῦτο. 


12 Truly the signs of ‘the apostle were wrought among you in 


all ‘endurance, in s1 


s and wonders and mighty 


deeds. 


13 For what is it wherein you were inferior to "the other 
churches, except it be that J myself was not ‘chargeable to 


14you? forgive me this wrong. 


19, Heb. ii. 24, and in the Acts 
and Gospels. répaccv, ‘ won- 
ders,’ is used here, and often in 
the Acts, of the Apostolic mi- 
racles; but never (except in 
John iv. 48; Acts ii. 22) of the 
miracles of Christ. duvapeocr, 
‘mighty miracles,’ as in 1 Cor. 
ii. 4, xii. 10, 28. The three 
words occur together in Rom. 
xv. 19; Heb. Ἡ. 4. ὑπομονῇ re- 
fers to his hardships. The pas- 
Claim of sage is remarkable as 
miraculous containing (what is 
powers. rare in the history of 
miracles) a direct claim to mira- 
culous powers by the person to 
whom they were ascribed. Comp. 
1 Cor. ii. 4, and Rom. xv. 19. 

τοῦ ἀποστόλου. ‘Of him who 
is invested with the Apostolical 
mission;’ as, In English, ‘ of the 
Apostle ;” meaning, not any 
special individual, but the ideal 
of the office. καγειργάσθη ‘ were 
wrought,’ i.e. speaking of him- 
self only as an instrument. 

13. τί yap ἐστιν ὃ ἡἠσσώθητε. 
‘The proofs of my Apostleship 
were sufficient for you; for there 
was nothing wanted to complete 
them.’ 

ὑπὲρ τὰς λοικὰς ἐκκλησίας, ‘be- 
yond the other Churches to which 
I have preached.’ At this point 


Behold, this ‘is the third 


he is reminded of the objection 
noticed in xi. 7, viz. that his not 
recelving maintenance from them 
was a proof, either of his want of 
power to exact it, or of his want 
of affection for them. ‘When I 
speak of your having every proof 
of my power and my affection 
for you, I remember that there 
is one point in which you may 
consider yourselves aggrieved.’ 

αὐτὸς ἐγώ. ‘ The only point 
of which you can complain, is 
that J, in my own person, have 
refused support; your complaint 
does not apply even to my com- 
panions; they have received sup- 
port.’ See note on xii. 18. 

κατενάρκησα. See note on xi. 9. 

χαρίσασθέ po τὴν ἁδικίαν ταύ- 
τη». Ironical, like xi. 7: ‘did I 
commit an offence (ἁμαρτίαν ἐποί- 
noa) in abasing myself, that ye 
might be exalted ?’ 

14. ἰδοὺ τρίτον τοῦτο, ‘look at 
the proof of my love. This is 
the third time that I am ready 
to travel to you. Once I have 
been actually’ (i.e. on his first 
visit in Acts xviii. 1); ‘a second 
time I intended to come’ (i.e. 
according to the plan mentioned 
ini. 1d, 16), ‘the third time, on 
the present occasion, I am now 
ready.’ 





15the children. 
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α a “a 
θεῖν πρὸς ὑμᾶς, καὶ οὗ καταναρκήσω"' οὗ yap ζητῶ τὰ 
ώς 9 ἃ εν 9 ‘\ 2 , S / “ can 
ὑμών, ἄλλα υμᾶς' οὗ yap ὀφείλει τὰ τέκνα TOLS γονεύ- 


ow θησαυρίζειν, add’ οἱ γονεῖς τοις τέκνοις. 


avd δὲ 


4 5 a Ν 93 5 @ ϕ ε . 4 

ἧδιστα δαπανήσω καὶ ἐκδαπανηθήσομαι ὑπέρ τών ψυχών 
“~ “a ~ 

ὑμών, et ᾿περισσοτέρως ὑμᾶς ἀγαπών “howoy ἀγαπώμαι, 


16 Ἔστω δέ ἐγὼ ov κατεβάρησα ὑμᾶς' ἀλλὰ ὑπάρχων 


5 Add bye. 


> Add καί. 


9 Frrop. 


time I am ready to come to you, and I will not be ‘charge- 
able: °4 for I seek not your’s, but you: for the children 
ought not to lay up for the parents, but the parents for 


And J, will very gladly spend and be spent 


for "your souls’, “if the more abundantly I love you the less 


1 be loved. 


But be it so, J did not burden you: nevertheless being 


καὶ ov καταναρκήσω, ‘I am 
coming; and, when I come, I 
shall still follow the same practice 
of not being burdensome.’ The 
two tenses κατενάρκησα and κατα- 
vapknow are opposed to each other. 

οὗ yap ζὅητῶ τὰ ὑμῶν ἀλλὰ 
ὑμᾶς, ‘if I love you, it must be 
yourselves, and not your money 
that I seek.’ Comp. Anistotle’s 
definition of Affection (φιλία), 
Ethics, vil. 3. 

οὗ yap ὀφείλει, ‘and this is my 
duty, for I am in the place of a 
parent to you; and parents are 
bound to provide for the wants 
of the children, not children for 
their parents.’ Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 
14, 15: ‘As my beloved sons 
I warn you... ye have not many 
fathers, for... J have begotten 
you. 2 Cor. ix. 2: ‘I have 
espoused you to one husband.’ 

15. ἐγὼ δὲ ἤδιστα, ‘but J will 
do even more than parents. I 
will both spend and be myself 
squandered in your be- 

alf.’ ἐκδαπανηθήσομαί 
is a climax, both as 
being in the passive, and also as 


expressing more strongly by ἐκ 


the entire consumption of his 
powers for their sakes. 

16. "Εστω δέ, at enim, ‘ but, 
you may say, let it be 


so. You grant me so sia: 
much—you grant that suspicion. 


J in my own person was 
no burden to you; but, inasmuch 
as I am of a crafty character, I 
caught you by stratagem.’ The 
whole sentence is an objection 
attributed by the Apostle to the 
Corinthians. They might, he 
supposes, suspect that whilst he 
abstained from collecting money 
from them himself he availed 
himself of the collection made 
for the Jewish Christians by 
Titus. To guard against a sus- 
picion of this kind he had sent 
two, instead of one, for that con- 
tribution’ (viii. 20, 21). ὑπάρχων 
here, as in viil. 17; 1 Cor. x1. 7, 
expresses the habitual state or 
condition of the person, and is 
therefore equivalent to the Latin 
quippe qui essem, ‘inasmuch as 

was.’ 

πανοῦργος, ‘cunning, 88 πα- 
γουργία, in xi. 3, iv. 2; 1 Cor. 
iv. 19. 
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πανοῦργος δόλῳ ὑμᾶς édaBov. 
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Wun twa ὧν ἀπέσταλκα 


8 6 ~ 5 t 3 ~ 3 λ ΄ € ~ 18 ΄ 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς, δι αὐτοῦ ἐπλεονέκτησα ὑμᾶς ; Ἰδπαρεκάλεσα 
Τίτον, καὶ συναπέστειλα τὸν ἀδελφόν' µή τι ἐπλεονέκτη- 
σεν ὑμᾶς Τίτος; οὗ τῷ αὐτῷ πνεύµατι περιεπατήσαµεν; 


rs ¥ 
οὗ τοῖς αὐτοῖς χνεσιν ; 


δ"Πάλαι δοκεῖτε ὅτι ὑμῖν "ἀπολογούμεθα' "κατέναντι 


5 πάλι. 


> ἀπολογούμεθα; 


ο κατενώπιον τοῦ, 


17 crafty I caught you with guile. Did I "defraud you by 


isany of them whom I ‘have sent unto 


you? I "exhorted 


Titus, and with him I sent ‘the brother: did Titus ‘de- 
fraud you? walked we not in the same spirit? in the same 


steps ? 


Long ago tye think that we excuse ourselves unto you’: 


17, 18. ‘Surely there was no 
one whom I have sent, by whom 
I made a gain of you?’ The 
Apostle indignantly repels the 
suspicion, and- so abruptly that 
hardly a clause is complete. The 
sentence is a mixture of two con- 
structions: μὴ διά τινος ὃν ἀπέ- 
σταλκα, ἐπλεονέκτησα, and µή τινα 
ὧν ἀπέσταλκα, ἁἀπέστειλα εἷς τὸ 
πλεονεκτέϊν ἡμᾶς. 

18. παρεκάλεσα Τίτον I ex- 
horted’ or ‘charged Titus to go 
on the mission of making the 
contribution. The samé word 
18 used in describing these trans- 
actions in viii. 6, 17; 1 Cor. xvi. 
12. 

συναπέστειλα τὸν ἀδελφό», ‘I 
sent with him the brother whom 
you know, with the view of pre- 
venting this suspicion ;’ see viii. 
28, 29. The Syriac has ‘the 
brethren,’ which would refer to 
both the brethren mentioned in 
vii. 18—21. 

ph τι ἐπλεονέκτησεν ὑμᾶς Τίτος; 
‘surely Titus made no gain of 
you?’ 

ob τῷ αὐτῷ πνεύματι περιεπατή- 
capev; οὗ τοῖς αὐτοῖς ἴχνεσιν ; 
‘Did not we (i.e. Paul, Titus, 
and the brother) walk in the 


game spirit, and in the same foot- 
steps?’ To identify Titus with 
himself he changes the person, 
and, where we should have ex- 
pected περιεπάτησε, has περιεπα- 
Thoapey. 

Here, as in v. 7, he follows out 
the precise meaning of 
περιπατεῖνι and there- 
fore, though in the first 
clause it is taken in its general 
sense, where the metaphor is al- 
most lost, ‘walk by the same 
spirit’ (as in Acts ix. $1, xxi. 
21), in the second clause the me- 
taphor is preserved: ‘ walk,’ or 
‘tread,’ ‘in the same footmarks.’ 
ἴχνεσι 18 Bo used with στοιχεῖν 
in Rom. iv. 12, and with éxaxo- 
λουθεῖν, in 1 Pet. ii. 21; they 
walked both in the spirit and in 
the footsteps of Christ. 

For the phrase, comp. Philo, 
περὶ Φιλανθρ., p. 885; τοῖς avroic 
ἔχνεσιν ἐπακολουθῆσαι. 

19. The main subject of this 
part of his Epistle, his Apostolic 
authority, which he had begun 
in x. 1—9, resumed in xii. 11, 
12, interrupted by the paranthe- 
sis in xii. 13—18, he now finally 
resumes. 

Instead of πάλιν (‘a second 


περιπα- 
Tet, 
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θεοῦ ἐν χριστῷ λαλοῦμεν, τὰ δὲ πάντα, ἀγαπητοὶ, ὑπὲρ 


α 


τῆς ὑμῶν οἰκοδομῆς. 


Ἀφοβοῦμαι yap py πως ἐλθὼν 


tbefore God in Christ we speak’, but all things, ° beloved, 
sofor your edifying. For I fear lest when I come I shall 


time’) in D. E. J. K., is to be 
read πάλαι (‘for a 
πάλι απᾶ long time’) with A. 
B. F. G. Both would 
make sense. If πάλιν be cor- 
rect, it would refer back to the 
former places in this Epistle 
(iii, 1, ἀρχόμεθα πάλιν ἑαντοὺς 
συνιστᾶν: v. 12, πάλιν .. . συνι- 
στάνυμε»). But probably the 
reading of πάλιν here was sug- 
gested by the occurrence of the 
word there. πάλαι refers to the 
misapprehension which might 
exist as to the apologetic tone 
(ἀπολογούμεθα) which does, in 
fuct, pervade the whole Epistle. 
In this case, a full stop at ἀπολο- 
γυύµεθα, a8 in the Text, is better 
than a question. 

The word,:as a verb, is used 
in his Epistles besides, only in 
Rom. ii. 15; but the substantive 
(ἀπολογία) occurs in the same 
sense im 1 Cor. ix. 8, ‘ this is my 
defence to them that question 
me.’ ‘Not once or twice only, 
but through the whole course of 
the Epistle, you are thinking 
that we are employed in defend- 
ing ourselves.’ 

The next clause shows that 
ὑμῖν is emphatic, as might be in- 
ferred from its position before 
ἀπολογούμεθα 'Ὀο you think 
that it is before you that I make 
my defence? No: it is in the 
presence of God, in the spirit of 
Christ that I speak.’ This pas- 
sage presents an exception to 
the general object of the Epistle, 
in which he represents himself 
and the Corinthians as on equal 


terms. Here we have an indica- 
tion of the same independence of 
character as appears in his con- 
duct at Philippi (Acts xvi. 37), 
and at Jerusalem (xxii. 25), with 
regard to the Roman magistrates. 
In the First Epistle, compare iv. 
3, ‘with me it is a very small 
thing that I should be judged of 
you.’ 

For the expression κατέναντι 
Φεοῦ ἐν χριστφ, see note on ii. 17. 

He now gives the same reason 
for his apologetic tone that he 
had given by implication in iii. 
1, and expressly in v. 12, ‘we 
commend not ourselves again to 
you, but grve you occasion to 
glory on our behalf, that ye may 
have somewhat to answer those 
who glory in appearance, and not 
in heart.’ So here the sense is, 
‘Iam not defending myself, but 
all that I do is for your building 
up.’ In the word ἀγαπητοί, ‘ be- 
loved,’ which he has only tised 
once before (vii. 1), we seem to 
see the sudden return of affec- 
tionate warmth, which in the 
sterner tone of the first part of 
the sentence he had for a moment 
relinquished. In the expression 
οἰκοδομῆς (‘building up’), there 
is a return to the general train 
of thought in x. 1—7. 

20. He goes on to give more 
precisely his reasons for this self- 
defence. ‘I defend myself, lest 
you should fall a prey to my op- 
ponents.’ What follows strongly 
confirms what was said on x. 1, 
that an interval must have elapsed 
between the writing of this last 
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οὐχ. οἵους θέλω εὕρω ὑμᾶς Kayo εὑρεθῶ ὑμῖν οἷον οὗ 
θέλετε, µή πως “Epis "ζῆλος θυμοὶ ἐριθεῖαι καταλαλιαὶ 


® ἔρει». 


> ζλοι. 


not find you such as I would and that J shall be found 
*by you such as ye would not, lest there be ‘debate, zeal, 


portion of the Epistle (x. 1—xiii. 
13), and the earlier portion (i. 1 
—vii. 16). With the thoughts 
of vii. 9—16 fresh in his mind, 
the Apostle could hardly have 
anticipated the return of those 
very evils which he there so con- 
fidently believed to have been 
repressed. Comp. especially verse 
21, ‘who have not repented ’ 
with the detailed eulogy on their 
‘repentance’ for those very sins 
in vii. 9—11. 

µή πως. The two words are 
here, as in the next 
clause, to be united, 
so as not to connect 
πο πως With ἐλθών. ‘ Lest 
if so be.’ In the third clause pi 
πως is exchanged for pf, the 
doubt implied in µή πως naturally 
dwindling away as he advances 
in his statement. His fears are 
first general, lest the friendly re- 
lations which he had so earnestly 
hoped to see re-established be- 
tween himself and his converts 
should be disturbed; lest he 
should be compelled to assume 
towards them the severity which 
in 1 Cor. iv. 21; 2 Cor. 1. 23, x. 
1—7, he had deprecated. The 
transition from his fears for them 
to his fears for himself is charac- 
teristic of the identification of in- 
terests which pervades the whole 
Epistle. For the particular turn 
of expression, comp. xl. 12; Gal. 
lv. 12. 

This double fear is explained 
by his apprehension lest they 
shall be turned away from him 


His fears for 
the Corinthian 


by misrepresentations; and lest 
he shall be driven to use severity 
by their impenitence. Hence the 
climax, in which his fears, after 
first expressing themselves in 
their more general form, break 
out (here only in the Second 
Epistle) into an impassioned enu- 
meration of all the evils of fac- 
tion, which he had attacked in 
the First, and then again settle 
especially on the particular evil 
of sensuality which had been the 


‘express subject of both Epistles. 


µή πως Epc... ἀκαταστασίαι. 
The vehemence of his language 
has caused him to omit the verb 
—which may be either ὧσι or εὖὑ- 
ρεθῶσι from the adjacent clause. 
The accumulation of words serves 
to show his indignation, and also 
to present a lively picture of the 
evils introduced into a Christian 
Church by the revival of this old 
disease of the Grecian common- 
wealths. The catalogue becomes 
more definite and more aggra- 
vated as it goes on. The first 
four words express the disorder in 
its most general form, and occur 
in the same order as in Gal. v. 
20. 

ἔρις A. ἔρει BY. D. E. Ε. G. 
J. K., ‘quarrel,’ used of the 
factions in 1 Cor. i. 11. ἔριδες. 

ζῆλος is ‘anger,’ ‘ indigna- 
tion,’ 88 in al] the passages where 
it is used in the N. Test. in a bad 
sense (Acts v. 17, xiii. 45; Rom. 
xii. 18; 1 Cor. 14. 8; Gal. v. 
20; James iii. 14, 16). In St. 
Paul it is thus always with éptc. 
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μὴ πάλιν "ἑλ- 


θόντος µου ταπεινώσει µε ὁ θεός µου πρὸς ὑμᾶς, καὶ 
πενθήσω πολλοὺς τῶν προηµαρτηκότων καὶ μὴ µετανοη- © 


* ἑλθόντα µε ταπεινώσῃ ὁ Séos. 


wraths, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults. 


‘When I come again will my 


God "have to cast me down’ 


among you, and shall I "have to’ bewail many who have 


Svyuol is ‘ passion,’ ‘ rage.’ 
The plural is unusual, and pro- 
bably is occasioned only by the 
attraction of the plurals in the 
rest of the sentence. If it have 
any force, it must be ‘ bursts of 
rage.’ 
ἐρίθεια is derived from ἔριθος; 
‘a hired labourer,’ and thence 
used for ‘low envy’ such as 
hired servants might be supposed 
to entertain ; and thence for ‘ ca- 
bal’ or ‘mob,’ such as would be 
formed from persons of that class ; 
such as were to be found in Greek 
cities, and are alluded to under 
the name of ἀγοραῖοι or πονηροί 
at Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 5), 
and at Corinth (xviii. 14). At 
Rome, the corresponding phrase 
was the turba forensis. In Ari- 
stotle’s Politics (v. 2, 3) it is used 
in this sense, and is enumerated 
amongst thé seven causes of 
Greek revolution. 

‘Cabal’ or ‘ambition,’ there- 
fore, seems the most natural 
translation of the word in the 
New Test. See Rom. ii. 8; Gal. 
v. 20; Phil. 1. 16, ii. 3; James iii. 
14, 16. Riickert was the first com- 
mentator who gave it this its 
true sense. 

καταλαλιαί and ψιθυρισµοί de- 
scribe the acts in which this fac- 
tious spirit was expressed. κατα- 
λαλιά (which only occurs once 
elsewhere in the N. Test., 1 Pet. 
li. 1) is ‘open detraction ;’ 
Ψιθυρισµύς, ‘whispering,’ 1. e. 


‘secret calumnies’ (so in Ecclus. 
xxi. 28, ψιθυρίζω; and in Rom. i. 
90, ψιθυριστάς, where it is used, 
as here, with καταλάλους). 

φυσιώσεις and ἀκαταστασίαι ex- 
press the actual mischief pro- 
duced. Φφυσίωσις occurs nowhere 
else in the N. Test. But the 
well known meaning of φυσιόω 
shows that it is ‘insolence.’ 
Here, as in θυµοί, what would 
naturally have been a singular 
noun becomes plural from the 
other plurals in the sentence. 

ἀκαταστασίαι ‘ disorders,’ ‘ tu- 
mults.’ See note on vi. 5. 

21. He now returns to the 
more especial stain on the Co- 
rinthian Church, which he hoped 
had been removed. 

πάλιν ἐλθόντος ‘on my se- 
cond visit,’ i.e. the one which 
was about to be made. It im- 
plies that there had been but 
one before. 

ταπεινώσει * cast down.’ Comp. 
the same word similarly used 
in vii. 6. 

πρὸς ὑμᾶς cannot be taken 
with ἐλθύντος ‘to you,’ and 
must therefore be ‘in relation to 
you.’ 

πενθήσω, ‘have to lament,’ 
i.e. the necessity of punishing : 
else he would not speak of many 
instead of all who have sinned. 
πενθέω is usually intransitive. 

τῶν προηµαρτηκύτων. The πρό 
may refer to the time before 
their conversion, but rather to 


foal 
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σάντων ἐπὶ τῇ ἀκαθαρσίᾳ καὶ πορνείᾳ καὶ ἀσελγείᾳ ᾗ 


ἔσραξαν ; ; ΧΙ. Ἱτρίτον τοῦτο ἔρχομαι πρὸς ὑμᾶς. 
στόµατος δύο μαρτύρων καὶ τριῶν σταθή 


ἔπε 
σεται way ῥῆμα. 


sinned ‘before and ‘did not repent of the uncleanness 
and fornication and lasciviousness which they ‘committed ? 


ΧΙΙ. 


This is the third time I am coming to you. 


‘In 


the mouth of ‘two witnesses "and three’ shall every word be 


the time in which they should 
have repented: those who have 
sinned first, and did not repent 
afterwards.’ 

προαµαρτάνω is only used in 
the N. Test. here and in ΧΙ. 
20. 

As the sins here spoken of 
were past, µετανοησάντων ap- 
proaches more nearly than 1s 
usually the case to the modern 
sense of ‘ repentance,’ i, e. not 
‘change of life,’ but ‘sorrow 
for sin.’ The state of mind which 
be here laments is the same as 
that which he attacks in 1 Cor. 
v. 1, where, although there was 
but one individuak concerned, 
the whole community partook of 
the sin, by not having expressed 
any horror against him. 

ἐπὶ τῇ ἀκαθαρσίᾳ. This pro- 
bably belongs both to peravon- 
σάντων and to πενθήσω, ‘after,’ 
or ‘in consequence of.’ See for 
a similar position of words, 1 Cor. 
xv. 19. 

The three words express sen- 
sual sins, and are similarly joined 
in Gal. v.19. It is needless to dis- 
tinguish them more particularly. 

XIII. 1, 2. There is no break 
in the argument. He has already 
expressed his fear of what he 
should find when he came; he 
here expresses his full intention 
of coming. Once he had been 
there, a second time he had in- 
tended to come, now the third 
time he was actually coming. It 


is probable with the view of ex- 
pressing more strongly that he 
should come without fail, that the 
expression, ‘I am ready ‘to come,’ 
in xu. 14, is here exchanged for 
‘I am coming.’ For this future 
sense of ἔρχομαι, compare ἀκόθ-- 
νήσκει in John xxi. 23. 

The words which follow, though 
without any indication of quota- 
tion, are from Deut. xix. 15. 

It is possible that the Apostle 
means merely to say that, on his 
arrival at Corinth there shall be a 
formal trial, in which the guilt 
of the offenders shall be proved 
according to the Law of Moses; 
as in the rule laid down in the 
Gospels for dealing with offend- 
ing Christians: ‘If he will not 
hear thee, take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses every 
word may be established’ (Matt. 
xviii. 16). But it is unlikely 
that the Apostle should express 
himeelf either so formally or so 
imperfectly; and the context 
suggests a better inter- , Te 
pretation. The jour- ο 
neys of the Apostle, witnesses.’ 
accomplished or in- 
tended, occupy throughout the 
Epistle a prominent place im his 
mind; and now they seem to him 
to assume almost a distinct per- 
sonal existence, as though each 
constituted a separate attestation 
to his assertion. He, as it were, 
appears to himself a different 
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Ἱπροείρηκα καὶ προλέγω, ὡς παρὼν τὸ δεύτερον καὶ ἀπὼν 

νῦν, τοις προηµαρτηκόσιν καὶ τοῖς λοιποῖς πᾶσιν, ὅτι 
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ἐὰν ἐλύω εἰς τὸ πάλιν ov φείσοµαι. *éret δοκιμὴν ζη- 
5 καὶ ἀπὼν νῦν γράφω τοῖς. 


9 established.’ I ‘have told you before and foretell you, as 
if present the second time ‘though absent now’, ™ to 
- those who have sinned before and to all ‘the others’, that 
sif I come again I will not spare. Since ye seek a proof 





person, and, therefore, a different 
witness in each journey accom- 
plished or proposed. The first 
witness was that which he had 
delivered during his first visit, or 
in his First Epistle (iv 20); to 
which he refers in the words, ‘I 
have said before’ (προείρηκα). 
The second witness was that 
which he now bore on his present 
journey and through his present 
Epistle, which was intended to 
supply the place of the journey 
once intended (1. 15; 1 Cor. xvi. 
7) but now abandoned by him. 
To this he refers in the word 
προλέγω, ‘I speak beforehand,’ 
i.e. ‘before my next visit;’ and 
he strengthens this witness by 
representing himself as in a man- 
ner present on that second visit 
which had really been postponed 
(ὡς παρὼν τὸ δεύτερο»). It is by 
thus reckoning his Second Epistle 
as being virtually a second visit, 
or, at least, a second witness, 
that he was enabled in the first 
verse, to call the visit which was 
now about to be actually accom- 
plished, ‘his’ third’ visit. And 
this third visit would be reckoned 
as the third witness, if it were 
necessary that the words quoted 
from Deuteronomy were to be 
literally complied with. 

For the familiarity of the image 
of witnesses in that age, comp. 
1 John ν. 5—7. 

καὶ ἁπών must be ‘ although 
absent.’ 


vbv, though referring especially 
to ἁπώ», yet must also be taken 
with παρώ». Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 3. 


A. has ἑτοίμως ἔχω ἐλθεῖν; but 


probably taken from xii. 14. 

2. τοῖς προηµαρτηκόσι». 
xii. 21. 

τοῖς λοιποῖς πᾶσι», ‘to all who 
had not sinned, but who still 
might require a warning.’ 

For the threefold repetition of 
xpd in προείρηκα, προλέγω, and 
προηµαρτηκοσιν, comp. ix. 5; ‘as 
you have been beforehand in sin- 
ning, soI have been beforehand in 
warning.’ 

εἰς τὸ πάλιν is the gradual ap- 
proximation tothe use of εἷς (as 
in modern Greek) for ‘in’ in all 
cases. So εἰς ro σάθδατο», Acta 
xiii. 42, 

3. In what follows (8—10) the 
main tenor of the argument, in 
x. 1—7, xii. 11, 12. xiii. 1, 2, to 
assert his authority over them, is 
interrupted by the desire in x. 2, 
xi. 19, xii. 5—10, as ini. 23—ii. 
11, to leave them to work out 
their own reformation without the 
necessity of his interference. The 
keynote of both these feelings is 
the word δοκιµή, ‘proof. It is 
like the marching and counter- 
marching of armies. He is to 
give a proof of his power, unless 
(as he hopes) they will be before- 
hand with him in giving a proof 
of their reformation. ; 

δοκιμὴ» . . τοῦ ἐν ἐμοὶ λαλοῦντος 
χριστοῦ, ‘a proof that Christ 


See 


00 
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τεῖτε τοῦ ἐν ἐμοὶ λαλοῦντος 
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ο a 3 e η 3 
ιστου, OS ELS υμας ουκ 


ἀσθενεῖ, ἀλλὰ δυνατεῖ ἐν ὑμῖν "(καὶ γὰρ [et] ἐσταυρώθη 
A \ 


93 4 ο 
ἐξ ἀσθενείας, adda ly ἐκ 
ae ο) > ο 9 >. A” 3 \ 0 ἕ / ὺ » *” 

pets ἀσθενοῦμεν ἐν αὐτῷ, ada "ζήσομεν συν αὐτῷ 


n 
® Add καί. 


δυνάµεως θεοῦ. καὶ yap 


» (ησόμεθα. 


of Christ speaking in me, Who towards you is not weak, 
4 but is "strong in you (for though He was crucified through 


weakness, yet He live 


‘through the power of God: for we 


also are weak in Him, but we shall live "together with Him 


speaks in me.’ δοκιμή is either 
‘trial’ or, as here, ‘a proof after 
trial.’ The transition between 
the two meanings is seen in the 
connexion of δοκιμάζετε and add- 
κιµοι in verse 5, as between 
probo, probus, and reprobus in 
Latin. 

dc εἷς ὑμᾶς οὑκ ἀσθενεῖ ἀλλὰ 
δυνατεῖ ἐν ὑμῖν, ‘For he is not 
weak, but strong in avenging 
upon you by supernatural punish- 
ments the sins you have com- 
mitted.’ The change from εἰς 
vudc to ἐν υμῖν appears at first 
sight to be emphatic, but is only 
& variation such as frequently 
occurs in the Apostle’s style. 
Compare x. 1, ταπεινὸς ἐν ὑμῖν, 
Sappy tic ὑμᾶς. 

In the words οὐκ ἀσθενεῖ, ‘He 
is not weak,’ he refers back to 
xii. 9, ‘strength is perfected in 
weakness.’ ‘Though in one sense 
He is weak, in another sense He is 
strong ;’ and this he expands in 
the next verse. 

4. καὶ γάρ, ‘for in fact, if He 
was crucified in conformity with 
His mortal weakness, it follows in 
like manner that he lives in con- 
formity with the Divine power 
which raised him from the dead.’ 
He died because He was man: 
He rose again, and lives, because 
He was the Son of God. Ambro- 
siaster and Pelagius secm to -have 
read ἐξ ἀσθενείας ἡμῶν, 88 they. 


quote the passage, ‘ex infirmitate 
nostra.’ But no extant MS. gives 
this reading. With regard to 
His death, compare Phil. ii. &, 
‘being found in fashion as a man, 
He humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross;’ with regard 
to His resurrection, Rom. i. 4, 
‘declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resur- 
rection from the dead;’ and with 
regard to both, 1 Pet. iii. 18, 
‘put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit.’ 

καὶ yap ἡμεῖ. This gives a 
further reason for the clause 
‘who is strong in you,’ as well 
as an expansion and proof of the 
clause immediately preceding. 
‘The proof that Christ is strong 
in you, that He still lives and 
acts, is that J am weak and share 
His weakness, yet I also in my 
dealings with you shall share His 
life by the same Divine power.’ 
Comp. John xiv. 19, ‘because I 
live, you shall live also;’ Rom. 
v. 10, ‘ we shall be saved by his 
life.” In this case the ‘life’ thus 
imparted is spoken of as specially 
manifested in the supernatural 
Visitation of the sins of the Co- 
rinthian Church. For the repe- 
tition of καὶ yap compare the re- 
petition of pf in xii. 22, and of 
γάρ in xiii. 8, 9. 
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ἐκ δυνάµεως θεοῦ eis ὑμᾶς), δἑαυτοὺς πειράζετε ei ἐστὲ 
ἐν τῇ πίστει, ἑαυτοὺς δοκιμάζετε ἢ οὐκ ἐπιγινώσκετε 
ἑαυτούς, ὅτι Ιησοῦς χριστὸς ἐν ὑμῖν [ἐστίν]:; εἰ µή τι 
ἀδόκιμοί ἐστε δἐελπίζω δὲ ὅτι γνώσεσθε ὅτι ἡμεῖς 
οὐκ ἐσμὲν ἀδόκιμοι, Ἰ'"εὐχόμεθα δὲ πρὸς τὸν Gedy μὴ 

® εὔχομαι, 

s*through the power of God toward you), examine your- 
selves whether ye be in the faith, prove your own selves: 
ror know ye not your own selves, ° that Jesus Christ is in 


a a except ye be "unapproved. But I trust that ye shall 
7 know that we are not "unapproved. Now *we pray to God 


5. ἑαντούς πειράζετε et ἐστὲ ἐν 
τῇ πίστει, ἑαυτοὺς δοκιμάζετε. He 
breaks off abruptly with his ar- 
gument, and appeals at once to 
their own experience: ‘I have 
spoken of my power over you. 
But after all, it is yourselves 
that you ought to examine; it 
is yourselves that you ought to 
prove; your own faith, and your 
own consciousness of the presence 
of Christ amongst you, is the best 
proof of his being in me.’ Comp. 
1 Cor. ix. 2, ‘the seal of my 
apostleship are ye in the Lord ;’ 
2 Cor. i, 24, ‘ by faith ye stand ;’ 
iii. 2, ‘ ye are our epistle.’ 

ἡ οὐκ éxcyuwoxere ἑαντοὺς ὅτι 
"Inoove Χριστὸς ἐν ὑμῖν éorly; ‘or 
is it that you do not rightly know 
your own selves, and perceive 
that Jesus Christ is amongst you 
through my preaching?’ He 
uses the same expression ἐν ὑμῖν 
for Christ’s presence in them, 
that he had used in xiii. 8, for 
Christ’s presence in himeelf. The 
two were in his view identical. 

ei ph τι ἁδόκιμοί ἐστε, ‘and He 
is In you, unless you have no 
proof of His Spirit to show.’ 
For this sense of ἀδόκιμος, comp. 
1 Cor. ix. 27, like the Latin ‘ re- 
probus,’ which is the Vulg. trans- 
lation of it. At the same time, it 
has the tinge of an active sense, 


from δοκιμάζετε, ‘unless you are 
wholly without discernment,’ as 
in ἀδόκιμον νοῦν in Rom. i. 28, 
Comp. a similar appeal to the 
consciousness of spiritual gifts in 
Gal. 11. 2, ‘received ye the Spirit 
by the works of the law, or by the 
hearing of faith ? ’ 

εἰ µή τιν ‘unless I can suppose 
that you are.’ For this form of 
εἰ µή see 1 Cor. vii. 5. 

6. ἐλπίζω δὲ ὅτι γνώσεσθε ὅτι 
ἡμεῖς οὖκ ἐσμὲν ἀδύκιμοι. The 
previous sentence is broken in 
upon by the thought which the 
last words, εἰ µή τι ἀδόκιμοί ἐστε, 
suggest. ‘But, if it should s0 
be that you have no proof of 
Christ’s presence, I trust that 
you will know when I come, that 
ZI at least am not without this 
proof.’ In classical Greek the 
sense would have been rendered 
clearer by yé, or some such par- 
ticle, affixed to ἡμεῖς. 

7. This slight interruption of 
bitterness is imme- Dis; 
diately modified by the eee 
gentleness of the next Apostle, 
sentence. The Apo- 
stle’s feeling is the reverse of that 
rebuked in the Prophet Jonah, 
when (iv. 1) he was ‘angry’ 
‘and displeased exceedingly ’ 
because his prophecy was frus- 
trated by the repentance and re- 
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ποιῆσαι ὑμᾶς κακὸν μηδέν, οὐχ ἵνα ἡμεις δόκιμοι φα- 
νῶμεν, GAN ἵνα ὑμεῖς τὸ καλὸν ποιῆτε, ἡμεις δὲ ὡς 
ἀδόκιμοι ὦμεν. Fou γὰρ δυνάµεθά τι κατὰ τῆς ἀληθεί- 
ας, ἀλλ ὑπὲρ τῆς ἀληθείας. ᾿χαίρομεν γὰρ ὅταν ἡμεῖς 
ἀσθενῶμεν, ὑμεῖς δὲ δυνατοὶ Fre’ τοῦτο "καὶ εὐχόμεθα τὴν 
© δὲ καί. 

that ye do πο evil, not that we should appear approved, 
but that ye should do that which is “good, ough we be as 
s‘unapproved. For we ‘cannot do anything’ against the truth, 
ο ιός for the truth. For we ‘rejoice when we are weak, 
and ye are strong: ° this also we "pray, even your perfect 


storation of Nineveh. ‘I trust 
that you will find that Christ is 
in me; but 16 is much rather my 
prayer to God that I may find 
Him in you, and so be spared the 
pain of using severity.’ ‘I pray 
that you may do nothing evil; 
and my object in this prayer 18, 
not that { may be proved to be 
an Apostle, but that you may be 
proved to be Christians, even al- 
though we lose thereby the means 
of proving our Apostleship.’ 

He thus uses ἀδόκιμος, in two 
different senses. In one sense, 
he would not be ‘ without proof;’ 
if the Corinthians were re- 
formed; because their reformation 
would be his best proof of Apo- 
stleship. In another sense, he 
would be ‘without proof;’ be- 
cause he would then lose the op- 
portunity of displaying his power. 
Thus to the contrast in vi. 9, 
between the different phases of 
his character—‘ as deceivers, and 
yet true, as unknown and yet 
well known, as dying and behold 
we live,’ he might have added, 
“as without proof and yet as ap- 
proved’ (‘we ἀδύκιμοι καὶ δόκι- 
μοι). The figurative sense of 
ἀδόκιμος is expressed by we. 

His Apostleship, his happiness, 
his very salvation were nothing in 
his eyes, compared with the wel- 
fare of his converts. Comp. 


Rom. ix. 3, ‘I could wish myself 
accursed from Christ for my 
brethren.’ It is the Christian 
expression of the wellknown 
sentiment, ‘Perish my name, if 
only my cause survives.’ 

8. He gives the reason why 
every sign of Apostolical autho- 
rity would disappear if they were 
reformed. ‘For we have no 
strength at all against the truth, 
the reality of the Gospel, as 
proved and established in your 
lives. With truth against me, I 
can do nothing; with truth on 
my side, I can do everything.’ 
δυνάµεθα refers back to δύραμις, 
δυνατεῖ in xiii. 8, 4. 

9. He then gives a second 
reason, partly for the general 
clause m verse 7, partly for the 
dependent clause in verse 8, as in 
the repetition of xai yap in verse 
4. ‘And this powerlessness and 
weakness is what most delights 
me; for my delight is to be weak ; 
my bodily presence may well be 
weak and contemptible, if only 
you are strong in faith.’ It is in 
fact the fulfilment of his prayer 
to Christ, as given in xii. 9, and 
the explanation of Christ's an- 
swer (xii. 10, 11). He would still 
remain weak and despised; but 
Christ's strength had appeared in 
the faith of the converts. 

τοῦτο καὶ εὐχόμεθα, ‘and this 
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ULOVY κατάρτισιν. ia τουτο ταύτα ἁπὼν γραφω, ινα 
παρὼν μὴ ἀποτόμως χρήσωμαι κατὰ τὴν ἐξουσίαν ἣν "ὁ 
κύριος ἐδωκέν pot Eis οἰκοδομὴν καὶ οὐκ els καθαίρεσω. 

11 Λοιπόν, ἀδελφοί, χαίρετε, καταρτίζεσθε, παρακαλεῖ- 
σθε, τὸ αὐτὸ φρονεῖτε, εἰρηνεύετε, καὶ ὁ θεὸς τῆς ἀγάπης 
καὶ εἰρήνης ἐσται μεθ ὑμῶν, Ιἀσπάσασθε ἀλλήλους ἐν 
ἁγίῳ φιλήματι. ἀσπάζονται ὑμᾶς οἱ ἅγιοι πάντες. 

© ἔδωκέ wos 5 Κύριος. 


1o"joining-together. Therefore *bemg absent I write these 
things’, lest being present I should use sharpness according 
to the power which the Lord hath given me to edification 
and not to "pulling down’. 

11 Finally, brethren, ‘fare ye well’, be "perfectly jomed to- 
gether’, be "comforted, be of one mind, live in peace, and 

12the God of love and peace ‘will be with you. "Salute one 
another with a holy kiss. All the saints salute you. 


subject of my joy is in fact what 
I pray for;’ in allusion to ebyo- 
µεθα in verse 7. 

τὴν ὑμῶν κατάρτισιν, ‘namely, 
your restoration.’ For καταρτίζω, 
see note on 1 Cor. i. 10. The 
substantive occurs nowhere else 
in the N. Test. 

10. In this verse he sums up 
the substance of the main argu- 
ment of his address (x. 1—17, 
xii. 12—xili. 10), recurring es- 
pecially to the words of x. 8, εἷς 
οἰκυδομὴν καὶ οὐκ εἰς καθαίρεσιν. 

ἀποτόμως only occurs again, in 
the N. Test. in Tit. i. 18; ἆπο- 
τοµία in Rom. xi. 22; ‘harsh,’ 
‘ violent.’ 

After χρήσωμαι must be un- 
derstood ὑμῖν, ‘use you harsh- 
ly ;’ as in Esther 1. 19, ix. 27 
(LXX.). 

11. Here, then, the Epistle 
properly ends, and the saluta- 
tions and farewells begin; still, 
however, slightly coloured by 
the preceding, as will appear 
by the repetition of words and 
thoughts already familiar to his 
readers. 


Λοιπόν is here in a state of 
transition, between the ancient 
and usual sense ‘ for the future,’ 
and the modern Romaic sense 
‘therefore. For a similar use 
of it see Acts xxvii. 20; 1 Cor. 
i. 16. 

xaipere. The word unites a 
valediction, and a cheering hope ; 
‘farewell,’ and ‘fare ye well,’ 
as in Phil. iii. 1, iv. 4, and in the 
Greek announcement of victory, 
χαίρετε, xalpoper. 

καταργίζεσθε, ‘amend your- 
selves,’ referring to κατάρτισιν 
in verse 9. 

παρακαλεῖσθε, ‘be comforted 
and exhorted.’ ‘The keynote of 
i, 1—11 is here repeated. 

τὸ αὐτὸ φρονεῖτε, εἰρηνεύετε, 
“have the same thoughts,’ ‘re- 
press your factious spirit.’ This 
sums up 1 Cor. 1.—iv. 15, and 
refers back to 2 Cor. xii. 20. 

καὶ ὁ Φεὸς . . . . ἔσται μεθ ὑμῶν. 
This depends on the two pre- 
vious precepts. ‘Have the same 
thoughts, and then the God of 
love will be with you’ (referring 
back to 1 Cor. xiii.): ‘be at 
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τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ ἡ κοινωνία τοῦ ἁγίου πνεύματος μετὰ πάντων 


ε ~ a 
ULWV. 


°* Add Αμήν. Πρὸς Κοριρθίους δευτέρα ἐγράφη ἀπὸ Φιλίππων τῆς Μακεδονίας, 
διὰ Τίτου καὶ Λουκᾶ. 


The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all. 


peace, and then the God of peace 
will be with you.’ Comp. Luke 
x. 6, ‘if the Son of peace be 
there, your peace shall rest upon 
it; if not, it shall return to you 
again.’ 
12. For the forms of saluta- 
tion, see note on 1 Cor. xvi. 20. 
13. This benediction is the 
most complete of all 
Benediction. which occur in St. 
Paul’s Epistles. | 
It differs from dogmatical 
statements of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, by beginning, not with 
the mention of God, but of Jesus 
Christ. First comes, as in all 
the benedictions of St. Paul, 
the ‘ favour’ or ‘ pro- 
tection,’ —the light 
of the countenance— 
(χάρις) of Christ. Comp. xii. 9, 
‘my grace (χάρις) is sufficient.’ 
In this ‘ favour’ is usually com- 
prised the whole benediction of 
the Apostle. But here it is ex- 
panded into the two blessings 
which are included in 
Love of God. it. ‘The Love of 
God’ for man (ἡ a- 
yarn τοῦ Jeov) is brought home 
to the human race by the favour 
and goodness (χάρις) of Christ. 
‘The joint participation in the 
pure and holy Spirit,’ which 
that Love sheds abroad in our 
hearts, is the great gift (χάρις) 
which Christ left to 


Favour of 
Christ. 


= the Holy the whole body of 
Spirit. believers. ‘The ‘ fa- 


vour,' the ‘ benedic- 


tion’ of Christ, with which the 
Apostle always parts from his 
readers, is, he now finally assures 
them, the nearest approach of 
God to man, the nearest approach 
of man to God. It is no less, on 
the one hand, than the expression 
of the Creator's affection for His 
creatures; it 18 no less, on the 
other hand, than the union of 
the hearts and spirits of men 
with the Heart and Spirit of 
God. 

And this blessing he invokes, 
not on a few individuals, or on 
any one section of the 
Corinthian Church, but With all, 
expressly on every por- 
tion and every individual of those 
with whom, throughout these 
two Epistles, he had so earnestly 
and 80 variously argued and con- 
tended. As in the First, so in 
the Second Epistle, but still more 
emphatically, as being here his 
very last words, his prayer was, 
that this happiness might be 
‘with them all’ (μετὰ πάντων 
ὑμῶν). 

The subscription rests on the 

authority (with some 
slight variations) of Subscription. 
E. (?) J, K. Syr. Copt. 
The place ‘ Philippi’ is not con- 
tradicted by the Epistle. The 
mention of Titus is founded on 
viii. 16, the mention of Luke 
(and in some few cursive MSS. 
of Barnabas) on conjectural ex- 
planations of viii. 18, 22. 
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PAaRAPHRASE OF ΟΗΒΑΡ, XII. 1I—XIII. 13. 


And now my folly is over. That I should have indulged in it, is 
your fault, not mine; for you knew better than others hou little 
I needed any such commendation for myself; for amongst you 
were wrought by me the signs of an Apostle, equal to those of 
the very greatest Apostles. 

Yet [am wrong, you will say. There is one injustice which 
I have done you. Whilst others, whilst my own companions, 
were supported by you, I alone have remained independent. 
But this is an injustice which I must continue to commit. Look 
at my affection for you. This is the third time Iam ready 
to come; and now, as before, Iam determined still not to ask 
your support. It ts not your money, but yourselves that I seek. 
Iam a father to you, and must act as a father, in not merely 
spending money, but in being myself spent and squandered for 
your sakes; even although for this love I receive from you 
hatred. 

But no, you will say, this is no real proof of my love. Al- 
though I personally received nothing from you, I was cunning 
enough to get your money through the means of my emissaries. 
Can you really believe this? Did I gain anything from you 
through those men? When Titus and his companion were 
charged by me to go to you, did Titus gain anything from you ? 
Was not our path guided by the same Spirit, did we not step 
tn the same footmarks? was not the same Divine Spirit around 
our steps? were not the footmarks those of our common Master ? 

You think, perhaps, that all through the Epistle I have been 
making my defence as if you were my judges. No: God 
alone is my Judge, Christ alone is my Cause. Yet, eager as I 
am to vindicate my independence, the real purpose of saying all 
that I say is that I may build you up in your faith. There is 
a fear constantly before me, lest you should be turned from me, 
lest [should be driven to severity, lest Corinth should be a scene 
of faction, of calumny, of disorder ; lest when I come I should 
Jind all my labour misspent, and have fo mourn over the im- 
penitence of those who have fallen into sins of hetnous sensuality. 
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Once, twice, thrice, as in the Mosaic Law of the three witnesses : 
by my first visit—by this Epistle, as though I had accom- 
plished my second visit—by the third visit, which I now hope 
to accomplish—TI warn you that I shall not spare my power 
when I come. You are always seeking for a proof of my 
Apostleship ; you shall have it. For Christ who speaks in 
me, though tn the weakness of humanity He died the shameful 
death of the cross, in the strength of God He lives and acts 
still ; and in Him, weak and poor as I seem to be, I shall still 
live and act towards you. Butwhy do I speak of myself? You 
yourselves my converts are the best witnesses of my Apostolical 
power, and long may you be so! If, indeed, you should have 
lost this best proof of my Apostleship in the reformation of 
your own lives, then indeed you shall have the proof in my 
severity. But my earnest prayer is that there may be no oc- 
casion for it. May my power and the proof of tt perish if you 
prove that you do not need it! Against a true and blameless 
life the highest Apostolical power is powerless; and if you 
have this power of truth and goodness, I am well content to 
part with mine. It ts to draw you to a sense of this that I 
write this whole Epistle, in the hopes that my Apostolical 
authority may be turned to its fitting purpose of building up, 
not of pulling down. 

And now, tn conclusion, Farewell and fare ye well. Reform 
yourselves. Be comforted and instructed by all I have said. 
Restore harmony and peace; and then the God of love and of 
peace shall dwell with you. Salute each other by the sacred 
hiss of Christian brotherhood. Receive the salutations of all 
Christians here. The goodness and favour of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which is no less than the love of God Himself towards 
you, and your joint union in the Spirit of Holiness, be with 
you all. 
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IN RELATION TO 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 


‘ Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ?’—1 Cor. ix. 1. 


ΤΗΕ two Epistles to the Corinthians, as has been already ob- 
served, are eminently historical; and in the course pistorical 
of the remarks made upon them, it has been my - character of 
object to draw out as clearly as possible every illus- Epistlen 
tration or testimony which they afford to the history 

of the early Church. But there is another kindred question 
which is so important in itself, that though partially touched 
upon in the several passages which bear upon it, it may yet not 
be out of place at the close of these Epistles to consider it as a 
whole. 

The question which the Apostle asked of his Judaizing op- 
ponents, and which his Judaizing opponents asked of him, 
‘Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord? ’—is one which 
in our days has often been asked, in a wider sense than that in 
which the words were used by the Apostle or his adversaries. 
‘Is the representation of Christ in the Epistles the y.:- rela- 
same as the representation of Christ in the Gospels? tion to the 
What is the evidence, direct or indirect, furnished °*P¢* 
by St. Paul to the facts of the Gospel history ? If the Gospels 
had perished, could we from the Epistles form an image of 
Christ, like to that which the Gospels present? Can we dis- 
cover between the Epistles and the Gospels any such coin-- 
cidences and resemblance as Paley discovered between the 
Epistles and the Acts? Is the “ Gospel” of the Evangelical 
Apostle different from the ‘“ Gospel ” of the Evangelistic nar- 
ratives ?’ 

Such an inquiry has been started sometimes in doubt, some- 
times in perplexity. It is suggested partly by the nature of 
the case, by that attitude of separation and independent action 
which St. Paul took apart from the other Apostles, and which, 
even irrespectively of his writings, awakened in the minds of 


1 Cor. 
vii. 10. 


1 Cor. 
ix. 14, 
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his opponents the suspicion that, ‘he had not seen the Lord 
Jesus,’ that he was not truly an ‘ Apostle of Christ,’ and that 
therefore, ‘he taught things contrary to Christ’s teaching.’! 
It is suggested also by the attempts which in latter times have 
been made, both by those without and by those within the 
outward pale of Christianity, to widen the breach between the 
teaching of the Epistles and the Gospels; both by those who 
have been anxious to show that the Christian faith ought to be 
sought in ‘not Paul but Jesus;’ and by those who believe and 
profess that ‘ the Gospel’ is contained, not in the Evangelical 
History, but in the Pauline Epistles. 

From many points of view, and to many minds, questions 
like those will seem superfluous or unimportant. But, touch- 
ing as they do on various instructive subjects, and awakening 
in some quarters a peculiar interest, they may well demand 
a consideration here. The two Epistles to Corinth are those 
from which an answer may most readily be obtained ; both be- 
cause they contain all or almost all of the most important allu- 
sions to the subject of the Gospel history, and also because 
they belong to the earliest, as well as the most undisputed, 
portion of the Apostolical writings. At the same time it will 
not interfere with the precision or unity of the inquiry, if it 
includes such illustrations as may be furnished by the other 
Epistles also. 

I. The coincidences to which we most naturally turn, are 

L Allusions *H08e which relate to isolated sayings of Christ. 

to sayings This (partly for reasons which will be stated here- 

of Christ. after) is the least satisfactory part of the inquiry. 
It cannot be denied that they are few and scanty, and that, 
in these few, there is in no case an exact correspondence with 
the existing narratives. 

There are in St. Paul’s Epistles only two occasions on which 
our Lord’s authority is directly quoted. In 1 Cor. vii. 10, 
when speaking of marriage, the Apostle refers to a command 
of the Lord, as distinct from a command of his own, and as the 
command he gives the words, ‘ let not the wife depart from her 
husband. In 1 Cor. ix. 14, when speaking of the right of the 
Apostles to receive a maintenance from those whom they 
taught, he says, ‘even so the Lord “appointed” that they 
which “ proclaim” the Gospel should live of the Gospel.’ In 


1 See the Notes on 1 Cor. ix.1; the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
2 Cor. xii. 1—6. Introduction to  thians, pp. 352, 3. 
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neither case are the exact words of the existing records quoted; 
but we can hardly doubt that he refers in one case to the pro- 
hibition, ‘ whosoever shall put away his wife . . . causeth her to 
commit adultery’ (Matt. v.32; Mark x. 11; Luke xiv. 18); 
in the other, to the command to the Twelve and the Seventy, 
‘ Carry neither purse nor scrip nor shoes, . . . for the labourer 
is worthy of his hire’ (Luke x. 4,7; Matt. x. 9, 10). 

To these we may add, the quotation in the Acts of the 
Apostles (xx. 35), in his speech to the Ephesian elders: ‘ Re- 
member the words of the Lord Jesus, how He said, “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.”’ It is also to be observed, that 
in closing the discussion on the conduct of Chnistian assemblies 
(1 Cor. xiv. 37), he says: ‘if any one think himself to be a 
prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that 
I write unto you are a commandment of the Lord’ (κυρίου 
ἐντολή). The form‘of expression seems to imply that here, as 
in vu. 10, he is referring to some distinct regulation of Christ, 
which he was endeavouring to follow out. But if so, this, like 
the saying quoted in Acts xx. 35, is lost. 

Four other passages may be mentioned which, not from any 
distinct reference on the part of the Apostle, but from their 
likeness of expression, may seem to have been derived from the 
circle of our Lord’s teaching. (1) ‘ Being reviled we bless’ 
(λοιδορούμενοι εὐλογοῦμεν, 1 Cor. iv. 12), may have some rela- 
tion to Luke vi. 28, ‘dless them that curse you’ (εὐλογεῖτε 
tovs καταρωµένουο). (2) ‘ Know ye not that the saints shall 
judge the world’ (1 Cor. vi. 2), may refer to Luke xxii. 30, 
Matt. xix. 28, “γε shall sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel.” (3) In the command that the woman is to ‘ attend 
on the Lord without distraction’ (εὐπάρεδρον . . « amepic- 
maotws, 1 Cor. vii. 35), the two emphatic words are substan- 
tially the same! as are employed in the narrative containing the 
commendation of Mary—‘ Mary sitting . . . Martha cumbered’ 
(παρακαθίσασα . . . περιεσπᾶτο, Luke x. 39, 40). (4) In 1 
Cor. xiii. 2, ‘ faith, so that I could remove mountains,’ may be 
an allusion to Matt. xvii. 20, ‘if,ye have faith, ye shall say 
unto this mountain, remove hence.’ These instances, however, 
are too doubtful to serve as the foundation of an argument. 

But with respect to all three, remarks may be made more 
or less important: First, their want of exact agreement with 


1 See note on 1 Cor. vii. 35. 
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the words of the Gospel narrative implies (what indeed can 
hardly be doubted for other reasons) that at the time when the 
Epistles to Corinth were written, the Gospels in their present 
form were not yet in existence. Secondly, this same dis- 
crepancy of form, combined with an unquestionable hkeness in 
spirit, agrees with the discrepancies of a similar kind which are 
actually found between the Gospel narratives; and, when con- 
trasted with the total dissimilarity of such isolated sayings as 
are ascribed to Christ by Ireneus, show that the atmosphere, so 
to speak, of the Gospel History extended beyond the limits of 
its actual existing records, and that within that atmosphere the 
Apostle was included. The Apostle, to whom we owe the pre- 
- servation of the saying, ‘it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, has thereby become to us truly an ‘ Evangelist.’ 
Thirdly, the manner in which the Apostle refera to these say- 
ings proves the undisputed claim which they have already 
established, not only in his own mind, but in that of the whole 
Church. He himself still argues and entreats ‘as the scribes; 
but he quotes the sentence of Christ, as that from which there 
was to be no appeal—‘ as of one having authority.’ ‘ Not I, 
but the Lord’ (1 Cor. vii. 10), is the broad distinction drawn 
between his own suggestions respecting marriage and the prin- 
ciple which the Lord had laid down, and which accordingly is 
incorporated in three out of the four Gospels, and once in the 
discourse' especially designed to furnish the universal code of 
Christian morality. So, too, the command that the teachers of 
the Gospel were ‘to live of the Gospel’ (1 Cor. ix. 14), had 
received such entire and absolute acceptance, that it was turned 
by the Judaizing party into a universal and inflexible rule, ad- 
mitting of no deviation, even for the sake of Christian love. 
Already the Lord’s words had become the law of the Christian 
society ; already they had been subjected to that process by 
which, as in later times so in this particular instance, the less 
. enlightened disciples have severed the sacred text from the pur- 
pose to which it was originally applied, and sacrificed the spirit of 
the passage to a devout but mistaken observance of the letter. 
If Allusions  Π. From the particular sayings, we turn to the 
to the acts particular acts of the life of Christ. These appear 
ο αμα more frequently, though still not so generally as at 
first sight we should naturally expect. 
To the earlier events it may be said that the allusions are 


1 Matt. v. 832; Mark x. 11; Luke xvi. 18. 
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next to none. ‘ Born (ysvouévov) of the seed of David after the 
flesh’ (Rom. i. 3), ‘born of a woman’ (ἐκ γυναικόο) or 
‘born under the law’ (ὑπὸ νόµον, Gal. iv. 4), are the vty Ὁ 
only distinct references to the Nativity and its ac- 
companiments. So far as they go, they illustrate the stress 
laid by the Evangelists on the lineage of David (Luke ii. 23 ; 
Matt. i. 1), on the announcement and manner of his birth 
(Luke ii. 4, Matt. i. 23), and on the ritual observances which 
immediately followed (Luke ii. 21—24). But this is all; and 
perhaps the coincidence of silence between the Apostle and 
the two Evangelists, who equally with himself omit these 
earlier events, is more remarkable than the slight confirmation 
of the two who record them. The likeness to St. Mark and 
St. John in this respect may, if we consider it, be as instruc- 
tive as the unlikeness to St. Luke and St. Matthew. 

Neither is there any detailed allusion to the ministry or 
miracles of Christ. To the miracles, indeed, there is none, 
unless it be granted that in the expression, ‘ Ye can- >, minis 
not partake of the Lord’s table, and the table of try and 
devils’ (δαιµονίων, 1 Cor. x. 21), the peculiar stress ™*le*. 
laid on that word is deepened by the recollection that He 
whose table they thus profaned had so long and often cast out 
the very ‘demons’ with which they now brought themselves 
into contact. To the general manner, however, of our Lord’s 
mode of life, there is one strong testimony which agrees per- 
fectly both with the fact and the spirit of the Gospel narra- 
tive—2 Cor. viii. 9, ‘for your sakes He became poor’ (ἑπτώ- 
χευσε). Το this we must add the corresponding though some- 
what more general expression, in Phil. 11. 7: ‘ He took upon 
Him the form of a slave (μορφὴν δούλου). It is possible, per- 
haps probable from the context, that in both these passages 
‘the Apostle may have meant generally the abnegation of more 
than earthly wealth and power, the assumption of more than 
earthly poverty and humiliation. But the context shows also, 
that poverty in the one case, and lowliness of life in the other, 


each in its usual sense, were the special thoughts in the’ 


Apostle’s mind; and in the case of ‘ poverty’ the word ἑπτώ- 
χευσε can signify nothing less than that He led a life not 
only of need and want, but of houseless wandering and distress. 
It points exactly to that state implied rather than expressly 
described in the Gospels, in which ‘ He had not where to lay 
His head ;’ and in which He persevere ‘ when He was rich;’ 
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that is, when He might have had the ‘kingdom of Judea,’ 
‘the kingdoms of the world,’ and ‘ twelve legions of angels’ to 
defend Him. 

But it is in the closing scenes of our Lord’s life that the 

wit! Apostle’s allusions centre. In this respect, his prac- 
sion. tice is confirmed by the outward form of the four 
Gospels, which unite in this portion of the history 
and in this portion only. This concentration, however caused, 
is the same both in the Evangelists and in the Apostle. His 
‘ Gospel,’ it would seem, in his narrative of the events of the 
Evangelical history, began with the suffermgs of Chnst. ‘I 
delivered to you first of all, how that Christ died for our sins’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 8). And the main subject of his preaching in 
Corinth and in Galatia was the Crucifixion of Christ, not 
merely the fact of His death, but the horror and shame of the 
manner of His death—‘ the Cross of Christ’ (1 Cor.i. 17, 18); 
‘Christ crucified’ (ii. 23); even vividly, and if one may so 
say, graphically portrayed before their eyes; ‘ Jesus Christ 
evidently set forth (‘as in a picture,’ προεγράφη) crucified 
amongst them’ (Gal. 11. 1). 

The distinct allusions to His sufferings are few, but precise ; 
for the most part entirely agreeing with the Gospel narratives, 
and implying more than is actually expressed. There are two 
not contained in these Epistles, but certainly within the limits 
of the teaching of the Apostle. One is the allusion to the 
agony in the garden, in Heb. v. 7, ‘In the days of His flesh, 
when He had offered up prayers and supplications and strong 
crying and tears unto Him that was able to save Him from 
death, and was heard in that He feared.’ That the account is 
drawn from a source independent of the four Gospels is clear, 
from the mention of tears, which on that occasion nowhere 
occurs in the Gospel narratives. But the general tendency is 
precisely similar. The other is the allusion in 1 Tim. vi. 13 to 
‘the good confession’ which Christ Jesus ‘ witnessed before 
Pontius Pilate.’ This is the more remarkable because, although 
it may be sufficiently explained by the answer, ‘ thou sayest,’ in 
Matt. xxvii. 11, yet it pomts much more naturally to the long 
and solemn interview, peculiar to the narrative of St. John 
(αν, 28—-xix. 12). 

But the most definite and exact agreement of the Apostle’s 
writings with the Gospel narratives is that which in 1 Cor. xi. 
28 --26 contains the earliest written account of the insti- 
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tution of the Lord’s Supper. It is needless to point out 
in detail what has already been shown in the notes +. rord’s 
on that passage. But itis important to observe how Supper. 
much it implies as to the Apostle’s knowledge of the whole 
story. Not only are the particulars of this transaction told in 
almost the same words—the evening meal, the night of the 
betrayal, the Paschal loaf, the Paschal cup, the solemn institu- 
tion—but the form of words is such as was evidently part of 
a fixed and regular narrative ; the whole history of the Passion 
must have been known to St. Paul, and by him told in detail to 
the Corinthians ; and, if so, we may fairly conclude that many 
other incidents of the sacred story must have been related to 
them, no less than this which, but for the peculiar confusions 
of the Corinthian Church, would have remained unrecorded. 
The Resurrection, like the Death, of Christ:is the subject of 
allusions too numerous to be recounted. But here, —- 
as in the case of the Death, we have one passage rection. 
which shows us that not merely the bare fact was 
stated, but also its accompanying circumstances. In 1 Cor. 
xv. 47 we have the account of five appearances after the 
Resurrection, besides the one to himself. The general cha- 
racter of the appearances remarkably agrees with that in the 
Gospel narratives. They are all spoken of as separate and 
transient glimpses, rather than a continuous and abiding inter- 
course. Some of the instances given are identical in both. 
Such are the appearances to the two collective meetings of the 
Apostles. The appearances to Peter, to the five hundred, 
and to James, are distinct from those in the Gospel narrative ; 
and it may be remarked that this variation itself agrees with 
the discrepancies and obscurities which characterise that por- 
tion of the Gospel narrative. The appearance to James in 
particular, agreeing as it does with the account of a rejected 
Gospel (that according to the Hebrews), and not with those of 
the canonical Gospels, indicates an independent source for the 
Apostle’s statement. The appearance to Peter is also to be 
noticed especially, as an example of an incident to which there 


1 Cor. 
xv.4-7. 


is an allusion in the Gospel narrative,' which here only receives © 


its explanation. The Apostle’s mention of the appearance to 
the five hundred exemplifies in relation to the Gospel narra- 
tives, what is often to be observed in relation to the Acts; 
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namely, that he, writing nearer the time, makes a fuller state 
ment of the miraculous or wonderful than is to be found in the 
later accounts ; the reverse of what is usually supposed to take 
place in fictitious narratives. 

The prominence given to the burial of Christ and its con- 
nexion with the resurrection, exactly agrees with the Gospel 
narratives, especially those of St.. Luke and St. John. 

The final result of the comparison thus shows that thirty 
years after the event, there must have existed a belief in the 
mairf outline of the Gospel story of the Resurrection, much as 
we have it now; and also that there was, beside the four ac- 
counts preserved in the Gospels, a fifth, although in substance 
the same narrative, yet different in form, and from an indepen- 
dent source; there are still the same lesser discrepancies be- 
tween the Apostle and the Evangelists, as between the several 
Evangelists themselves. 

In the accounts of the Ascension there is a remarkable 
parallel between the Epistles and the Gospels. In the early 
is pate Epistles of St. Paul, including those to Corinth, as 

ion: in the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark’, and St. 

John, the Ascension is omitted, as though it were a 
mere accompaniment of the Resurrection rather than a distinct 
event in itself. But in the later Epistles, as in the Gospel of 
St. Luke and the Acts, it is prominently brought forward. 
‘Set at God’s right hand... in heavenly places. . . as- 


» cended up on high’ (Eph. i. 20, ii. 6, iv. 8), ‘received up into 
. glory’ (1 Tim. iii. 16), ‘entered within the veil’ and ‘ into 
- Heaven’ (Heb. vii. 20, iv. 14, ix. 24). The coincidence is 


more easily stated than explained. Yetit may be fairly ascribed 
to the fact that the Ascension (as in Acts i. 9—11) was regarded 
as part rather of the life of the Church (of which these later 
Epistles treat) than of Christ Himself. 

In concluding these detailed references to the Gospel His- 
tory, it may be observed that they almost all, so far as they 
The allu-  Tefer to one Gospel narrative rather than another, 
sions chiefly agree with that of St. Luke. The exceptions are 
abbas the doubtful allusions to the interview recorded by 

πο ος δὲ John, in 1 Tim. vi. 13; to the saying recorded 
by St. Matthew, in 1 Cor. xni. 4; and the agreement with 
St. John and St. Mark, rather than with St. Luke, in omis- 


1 The account in Mark xvi. 9—20 is of later insertion. 
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sion of distinct references to our Lord’s early history and (as 
just observed) to the Ascension. All the rest, even to words 
and phrases, have a relation to St. Luke’s Gospel so intimate, 
as to require some explanation; and there is no reason why 
we should not adopt the account anciently received, that the 
author or compiler of that Gospel was the companion of the 
Apostle. 

These are the main facts which are recorded from the Gospel 
History. Perhaps they will not seem many; yet, so far as 
they go, they are not to be despised. From them a story 
might be constructed, which would not be at variance,—which 
in all essential points would be in unison,—with the Gospel 
narrative. 

III. But the impression of this unison will be τή any. 
much confirmed if from particular sayings or facts sions to.the 
we pass to the general character of Christ as de- ο ρω ub 
scribed in these Epistles. 

(1) It may be convenient, in the first instance, to recall those 
passages which speak of our Lord in the most general manner; 
as 1 Cor. i. 30, which tells us that ‘ He was made _. 
wisdom unto us, and righteousness, and holiness, ed as 
and redemption ;’ 1 Cor. vill. 6, which speaks of ‘the 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by 
Him;’ 1 Cor. xv. 45, in which He is called ‘the Second 
Adam ;’ 2 Cor. v. 10, 19, in which He is spoken of as the 
judge of all men, and that God was in Him, reconciling the 
world unto Himself by Him. Other passages to the same effect 
might be multiplied, but these will suffice. 

We are so familiar with the sound of these words, and so 
much accustomed to apply them to other purposes, that we 
rarely think of the vastness and complexity, and, at the same 
time, freshness and newness of the ideas employed in their first 
application to an actual individual Man. Let us imagine our- 
selves hearing them for the first time, perceiving that they 
were uttered by one who had the deepest and most sober con- 
viction of their truth, perceiving, also, that they were spoken, 
not of some remote or ideal character, but of One who had lived 
and died during the youth or early manhood of him who so 
spoke. Should we not ask, like the Psalmists and prophets of 
old, ‘ Who is this King of Glory ? Who is this that cometh, 
travelling in the greatness of His strength?’ With what 
eagerness should we look at any direct secount of the life and 
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death, to which such passages referred, to see whether or not 
the one corresponded with the other | . 

Let us (for the sake of illustration) conceive ourselves, in 
the first instance, turning to the Apocryphal Gospels—the 
Gospels of the Infancy, of James, of Thomas, and of Nico- 
demus, from which (it is no imaginary case) was derived the 
only picture of our Lord’s life known to the Arabian and Syrian 
tribes of the 7th century, in the time of Mahomet; and we 
should at once feel that, with the utterly trivial and childish 
fables of those narratives, the Apostle’s representation had no 
connexion whatever. The Koran, wishing to speak with high 
respect of ‘ Jesus the Son of Mary,’ contains a chapter devoted 
to the subject. The following is the speech which He is repre- 
sented as uttering, to commend Himself to the Jews :— 


‘I come to you, accompanied by signs from the Lord. I shall 
make of clay the figure of a bird; I shall breathe upon it, and, by 
God’s permission, the bird shall fly. I shall heal him that was born 
blind, and the leper; I shall, by God’s permission, raise the dead. 
I will tell you what you have eaten, and what you have hid in your 
houses. All these facts shall be as signs to you, if you will believe. 
I come to confirm the Pentateuch, which you have received before me. 
I will permit to you the use of certain things which have been forbid- 
den you. I come with signs from your Lord. Fear Him and obey me. 
He is my Lord and yours. Adore Him; this is the right path.’! 


It may be that the Arabs to whom this picture of Christ 
was presented, could not have risen at the time to anything 
higher. But we cannot wonder that such a picture should 
have produced no deep impression on them, or have seemed 
inferior to the prophet who had himself risen up amongst them. 
And from seeing what might have been the image of Christ 
presented to us, we may form a livelier notion of that which 
has been presented to us. 

From these Apocryphal Gospels let us suppose ourselves 
turning for the first time to those of the New Testament. No 
one, even though doubting the inferences which the Apostle 
draws, could doubt that the Christ there exhibited must have 
been He of whom he spoke. Even if the name were different, 
we should feel sure that the person must be the same. Here 
alone in that age, or any age, we should find a life and cha- 
racter which was truly the second beginning of humanity ; 


1 Koran, iii. 43, 44. 
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here, if anywhere, we should recognise God speaking to man. 
In that life, if in any life, in those words and deeds, if in any 
words and deeds whatever, we should see the impersonation of 
wisdom, and righteousness, and holiness, and redemption. As 
the readers of the Prophets instinctively acknowledged that 
‘to Him bare all the Prophets witness,’ so if we had up to this 
time been readers of the Epistles only, and now first become 
acquainted with the Gospel narratives, we should even thus 
far be constrained to say: ‘We have found Him of whom 
‘‘ Paul in his Epistles wrote,” Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
' Joseph.’ 

The Apostle’s words, then, thus considered, may be regarded, 
on the one hand, as a striking testimony to the general truth of 
the Gospel narrative ; on the other hand, as a striking predic- 
tion of what has since taken place. On the one hand, they 
presuppose that a character of extraordinary greatness had 
appeared in the world; and such a character, whatever else may 
be thought of it, we actually find in the Gospels. We feel 
that each justifies the other. The image of Christ in the 
Gospels will be by all confessed to approach more nearly to 
the description of the Second Adam, the new Founder of 
humanity, than any other appearance in human history ; and if 
we ask what effect that life and death produced at the time of 
its appearance, we are met by these expressions of the Apostle, 
uttered, not as if by any effort, but as the spontaneous burst 
of his own heart, within one generation from the date of the 
events themselves. And as these expressions correspond with 
the past events to which they refer, so also do they correspond 
with the future to which they point. If the expression of ‘ the 
Second Adam,’ was meant to characterise a great change in 
the history of the human race, we should expect to find such a 
change dating and emanating from the time when the Second 
Adam had appeared. Such a change we do in fact find, of 
which the beginning is crowned with the life of Christ. It is 
true that the great division of modern from ancient history 
does not commence till four centuries later; and it is undeni- 
able that the influx of the Teutonic tribes at that time, had a 
most important influence in moulding the future destinies of 
the civilised world. But still the new life which survived the 
overthrow of the Empire had begun from the Christian era. 


1 John i, 45. 
PP 2 
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Christianity, with all that it has involved in the religion, the 
arts, the literature, the morals of Europe, beyond all dispute 
originated with Christ alone. The very dates which are now 
in use throughout the world are significant, though trivial, 
proofs of the justice of the Apostle’s declaration, that Christ 
was the Second Man; that ‘as in Adam all died, even so in 
Christ all were made alive.’! 

(2) Thus much would be true, even if nothing more precise 
were recorded. But every shade of this general character 
is, if one may so say, deepened by the Apostle’s’ more special 
allusions; and, although perhaps without the help of the Gospel 
narratives we might miss the point of his expressions, yet with 
that help, the image of Christ comes out clearly, and we still 
see it to be no invention of the Apostle’s imagination, but the 
same historical definite character which is set before us in the 
Gospels. 

1Cor. (a) ‘ Christ Jesus was made unto us wisdom’ (1 Cor. i. 30). 
1. $0. ¢ In Him were hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge’ 
Col. ii. (Col. Ἡ. 3). ‘The Spirit of wisdom is given to us 
Eph ; in the knowledge of Him’ (Eph. i. 17). These ex- 
17... pressions may be merely general phrases of reverence, but how 
much clearness do they gain when they are compared with the 
actual display of wisdom stored up in the living instructions 
of Christ! There is no special reference by the Apostles to 
any of the parables or discourses of the Gospels. But how com- 
pletely do those ‘things new and old’ brought out of ‘ His 
treasure’? answer to this general description of His character! 
‘Wisdom ’ 18 not the attribute which a zealous convert would 
necessarily think of applying to the founder of his religion. It 
is so applied by the Apostle, and we see from the Gospels that 

his application of it cannot be questioned. 
Rom. (6) He speaks of ‘the truth of Christ’ (Rom. xi. 10), 
xi. 10. ¢ the truth as it is in Jesus’ (Eph. iv. 21), in both instances, 
iv. 21. His truth, 2% the context shows, the truthfulness ; and he dwells 
especially on the certainty and fixedness which cha- 
racterised all His life. ‘ In Him was not yea and nay, but 
2Cor. ‘yea and Amen’ (2 Cor. 1. 20). It is at least a striking illus- 
tration of these passages to remember what Christ again and 
again says of Himself in St. John’s Gospel, as having been born 


His wisdom. 


1 See Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 22, 45; 3 Matt. xiii. 52. 
2 Cor. v. 15---19. 5 See Notes on this passage. 
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into the world for the purpose of bearing witness to the truth, 
as being the Truth.’! The Apostle’s words are a faithful echo 
of the solemn asseveration and ratification of truth which runs 
through all the Gospel discourses, ‘ Verily, verily, Amen, Amen, 
I say unto you.’ 

(c) The Apostle urges on his converts the freedom of the 
doctrine which he preached, its contrast to the nar- _ 
rowness and mystery and concealment of the Jewish arpa 
law, and he tells them, that they must attain this 
freedom through ‘the Spirit of the Lord, that is, of Christ, 
and through contemplation of His likeness. We turn to the 
Gospels, and we find in their representation of Christ this very 
freedom of which the Apostle speaks exemplified in almost 
every page; the sacrifice of the letter to the spirit, the en- 
couragement of openness and sincerity, there emphatically 
urged by precept and example, at once give an edge and 
a value to the Apostle’s argument which else it would greatly 
want, 

(d) The Apostle expressly appeals to the history of Christ 
as an example of surrendering his own will for the sake of the 
scruples of others. ‘ We that are strong ought to __ 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please is,tolere 
ourselves . . . for even Christ pleased not Himself, 
but, as it is written, “the reproaches of them that reproached 
thee fell on me”’ (Rom. xv. 1,3). ‘Give none offence . 
even as I please allmen . . . Be followers of me, even as I 


« Rom. 


xv. 1,3. 


1 


Cor. 


am of Christ’ (1 Cor. x. 32, 33, xi. 1). This peculiar aspect of ς 8ο 


the true Christ-like character in the Gospel narrative depends 
more on general indications than on special instances. But the 
Apostle’s appeal is fully justified, the more from the very in- 
directness of the application. We cannot overlook in our 
Lord’s history His constant, though not universal, acquiescence 
in the forms of the Mosaic Law; the limits within which He 


3 
1 


restrained His own teaching, and that of His disciples; the © 


many things which He withheld, because His disciples were not 
then able to bear them; the condescension to human weakness 
and narrowness which runs through the whole texture of the 
Gospel story. 

(e) He beseeches his converts not to compel him to say or 
do anything which shall be inconsistent with ‘the meekness 


1 John viii. 82, xiv. 6, xviii. 87. 3 See Notes on 2 Cor. iii. 1, iv. 10. 
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and gentleness (πραῦὔτην καὶ ἐπιείκεια) of Christ’ (2 Cor. x. 1). 
His gentle. 11686 words are not the mere expressions of ideal 

ness. adoration; they recall definite traits of a living 
human person, traits which could not be said to be specially ex- 
emplified in the Apostle himself, but which were exemplified to 
the full in the life of Him to whom the Apostle ascribes them. 

(f) In many passages the Apostle speaks of Love. In 
1 Cor. xiii. 1—13 he describes it at length.' It is a new virtue. 
Its name first occurs in his Epistles. Yet he speaks 
of it as fixed, established, recognised. To what was 
this owing? To whom does he ascribe it? Emphatically, and 
repeatedly, he attributes it to Christ. ‘The love of Christ,’ 
‘The love of God in Christ.” Now in all the Gospels, the 
self-devoted, self-sacrificing energy for the good of others, 
which the word ‘ Love’ (ἀγάπη) denotes, is the prevailing 
characteristic of the actions of Christ; and by St. John it is 
used even more emphatically and repeatedly than by St. Paul; 
so that, besides its general testimony to the truth of all the 
Gospel narratives, it specially serves to knit together in one 
the thoughts and words of St. Paul and of St. John. 

(g) On one occasion only the Apostle gives us an instance 
not of what he had ‘received’ of Christ as on earth, but of 
Hie strength What had been revealed to him concerning Christ 
perfected in by Himself. In answer to his entreaty thrice offered 
weakness. προ Christ as to his still present, ever-living Friend, 
there had been borne in upon his soul, how we know not, a 
distinct message expressed, as at his conversion, in articulate 
words, ‘ My grace is sufficrent for thee, my strength is perfected 
in weakness.’ In the similar mode of revelation at the time 
of his conversion, ‘ Why persecutest thou Me?’ ‘I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest,’ the spirit of the whole expression is 
the same as that which in the Gospels represents Christ as 
merged in the person of the least of His disciples. So these 
words of Christ, reported by the Apostle himself in his Epistle, 
are an exact reflex of the union of Divine strength with human 
weakness which pervades the narrative of all the Gospels. 
There is the same combination of majesty and tenderness, the 
fame tones of mingled rebuke and love that we know so well 
in the last conversations? by the Sea of Galilee, the same 


His love. 


1 See Notes on 1 Cor. xiii. 18; 2 » See Notes on 2 Cor. xii. 1—6. 
Cor. ν. 14. 5 John xxi. 
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strength and virtue going forth to heal the troubled spirit, as of 
old to restore the sick and comfort the ' afflicted. 


We have now gone through the enumeration of all the most 
important allusions to the facts of the Gospel history which St. 
Paul’s Epistles contain. Yet, before we proceed, it may be 
well to pause for a moment, and reflect on the additional 
strength or liveliness which this enumeration may have given 
to our conceptions of the Gospel history. It is not much, but, 
considering from whom these instances have been taken,—from 
a source so near the time, most of them from writings whose 
genuineness has never been questioned by the severest criticism, 
—it 18 something if it may suggest to any one a steadier stand- 
ing place and a firmer footing, of however narrow limits, amidst 
the doubts or speculations which surround him. Nor is it 
wholly unprofitable to have approached from another than 
the usual point of view the several features of our Lord’s 
life and character just enumerated,—to dwell on the Apo- 
stolic testimony rendered, one by one, to the several acts and 
words, still more to the several traits, most of all to the col- 
lective effect of the Character, which we usually gather only 
from the Gospels. His severe purity of word and deed,—His 
tender care for even the temporal wants of His disciples,—the 
institution of a solemn parting pledge of communion with Him- 
self and with each other,—the hope of a better life which He 
has opened to us, amidst the sorrows and desolations of the 
world,— His steadfastness and calmness amidst our levity and 
littleness,— His free and wide sympathy amidst our prejudice 
and narrowness,—His self-denying poverty,—His gentleness 
and mildness amidst our readiness to offer and resent injuries, 
—His love to mankind,— His incommunicable greatness and 
(so to speak) elevation above the influence of time and fate,— 
all this, at least in general outline, we should have, even if 
nothing else were left to us of the New Testament but the pas- 
sages which have just been quoted from the Epistles. 

It may still, however, be said that these indications of the 
Apostle’s knowledge of the Gospel history are less ¢,....5 of 
than we might fairly expect; and we may still be the Apo- 
inclined to ask why, when there are so many re- nag 
‘semblances, there are not more? why, if he knew 
so much as these resemblances imply, he yet says so little? 


1 Luke vi. 19, viii. 46. 
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It is impossible to answer this fully within the limits here 
prescribed. But some suggestions may be made, which, even 
if they do not entirely meet the case, may yet be sufficiently 
important to deserve consideration. 

I. It must be remarked that the representation of the life, 
and work, and character of Christ, in all probability 
belonged to the oral, and not the written, teaching 
subject of the Apostle. The Gospels themselves have every 
appearance of having grown up out of oral commu- 
nications of this kind; and the word ‘ Gospel,’ 
which must have been employed by the Apostle substantially 
for the same kind of instruction as that to which it 1s applied 
in the titles of the histories of our Lord’s life, is by him 
usually, if not always, used in reference, not to what he is 
actually communicating in his Epistles, but to what he had 
already communicated to his converts when present.' This 
supposition is confirmed by the fact that the most express quo- 
tation of a distinct saying of Christ occurs, not in a letter of 
the Apostle, but in the eminently characteristic speech to the 
Ephesian elders (Acts xx. 18—35), and that in the two 
passages in the Epistles to the Corinthians, where he most - 
clearly refers to what he had ‘delivered’ to them whilst he 
was with them (1 Cor. xi. 23—26, xv. 3—7), it is clear that 
his instructions turned, not merely on the general truths of the 
Christian Faith, but on the detailed accounts of the Last 
Supper, and of the Resurrection. Had other subjects equally 
appropriate in the Gospel history been required for his special 
purpose, there seems no reason why he should not equally have 
referred to these also, as communicated by him during his stay 
at Corinth. His oral teaching—that is to say, his first com- 
munication with his converts—would naturally touch on those 
subjects in which all believers took a common interest. The 
instances of that teaching, in other words, the everlasting 
principles of the Gospel are contained, not in tradition, nor yet 
(except through these general allusions) in his own writings, 
but in the Four Gospels. His subsequent teaching in the 
Ἱδριεί]ος would naturally relate more to his peculiar mission— 
would turn more on special occasions—would embody more of 
his own personal and individual mind. ‘I, not the Lord.’? 
And in ancient times, even more than in our own, in sacred 


The life of 


teaching. 


1 See Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 1—10. 2 1 Cor. vii. 12. 
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authors no less than classical, we must take into account the 
effect of the entire absorption of the writer in his immediate 
subject, to the exclusion of persons and events of the utmost 
importance immediately beyond. Who would infer from the 
history of Thucydides the existence of his contemporary So- 
crates? How different, again, is the Socrates of Xenophon 
from the Socrates of Plato! Except so far as the great truth 
of the admission of the Gentiles was, in a certain sense, what 
he occasionally calls it, ‘his own’ peculiar ‘ Gospel,’ he had 
already ‘ preached the Gospel’ to his converts before he began 
his Epistles to them. In the Epistles he was not employed in 
‘laying the foundation’ (that was laid once for all in ‘ Jesus 
Christ,’ 1 Cor. 1. 10), but in ‘building up,’ ‘strengthen- 
ing,’ ‘ exhorting,’ ‘settling.’ In one instance the Gospel and 
the Epistle of an Apostle are both preserved to us. No one 
can doubt that the Gospel of St. John and the Third Epistle 
of St. John are intended as accompaniments to each other; and 
that the Gospel was intended by its author as the more im- 
portant of the two. Yet, had the Gospel been lost, how little 
could we have inferred its contents (in detail) from the 
Epistle ! 

II. But, further, the Apostle in his individual dealings with 
his converts was swayed by a principle which, though πι, aes 
- implied throughout his Epistles, is nowhere so strongly tual cha- 
expressed as in these two. When called to reply yee 
to his Jewish opponents, who prided themselves stle's 
on their outward connexion with Christ, as He- teaching. 
brews, as Israelites, as Ministers of Christ, as Apostles of 
Christ, as specially belonging to Christ (2 Cor. v. 12, x. 7, 
x1, 22, 13), when taunted by them with the very charge which, 
in a somewhat altered form, we are now considering, that he 
‘had not seen Jesus Christ our Lord’ (1 Cor. ix. 1), his reply 
is to a certain extent a concession of the fact, or rather an 
assertion of the principle, by which he desired to confront 
any such accusations. With the strongest sense of freedom 
from all personal and local ties, with the deepest consciousness 
that from the moment of his conversion all his past life had 
vanished far away into the distance, he answers, ‘ Though we 
have known Christ after the flesh, yet henceforth know we 
Him no more’ (2 Cor. v. 16). Startling as this declaration 
is, and called forth by a special occasion, it yet involved a 
general truth. It is the same profotnd instinct or feeling 
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which penetrated, more or less, the whole Apostolical, and 
even the succeeding, age with regard to our Lord’s earthly 
course. It is the same feeling which appears in the absence of 
local or personal traditions; no authentic or even pretended 
likeness of Christ has been handed down from the first cen- 
tury; the very site of his dwelling-place at Capernaum has 
been entirely obliterated from human memory ; the very notion 
of seeking for relics of His life and death, though afterwards so 
abundant, did not begin till the age of Constantine. It is the 
same feeling which is perpetuated in the fact that our name of 
‘ Christian’ is taken, not from the man ‘ Jesus,’ but from the 
Lord ‘ Christ.’ It is the same feeling which, in the Gospel 
narratives themselves, is expressed in the almost entire absence 
of precision as to time and place—in the emphatic separation 
of our Lord from His kinsmen after the flesh, even from His 
mother herself—in His own solemn warning, ‘ What, and if ye 
shall see the Son of Man ascend up where He was before: the 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life. 
It is the spimt that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.’ 
And this is the more observable when contrasted with the 
Apocryphal Gospels, which do to a great extent condescend to 
the natural or Judaic tendency, which the Gospels of the New 
Testament thus silently rebuke. There we find a ‘Gospel of 
the Infancy,’ filled with the fleshly marvels that delighted 
afterwards the childish minds of the Bedouin Arabs; there 
first are mentioned the local traditions of the scene of the 
Annunciation, of the Nativity, of the abode in Egypt; there 
is to be found the story, on which so great a superstructure 
has been built in later ages, of the parents and birth of her 
whom the Gospel history calls ‘ blessed,’ but studiously con- 
ceals from view.! 

The Apostle’s reserve no doubt was strengthened by his 
antagonism with his Jewish opponents; but the principle on 
which he acted is applicable to all times. It explains in what 
sense our Lord’s life is an example, and in what sense it is not. 
That life is not, nor ever could be, an example to be literally 
and exactly copied. It has been so understood, on the one 
hand, even by such holy men as Francis of Assisi, who thought 
that the true ‘ Imitation of Christ’ was to produce a facsimile 


1 See ‘Evangelia A ha’ (ed. Tischendorf . 1—11, 68, 79--5] 
184, ie ee ( )» Pp , 68, , 
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of all its outward circumstances in his own person. It has been 
so understood, on the other hand, by some in our own day, who 
have attacked it on the express ground that it could not, with- 
out impropriety, be literally re-enacted by any ordinary person 
in England in the nineteenth century. But it is not an example 
in detail; and those who try to make it so, whether in defence 
or in attack, are but neglecting the warning which Bacon 8ο 
beautifully gives on the story of the rich young man in the 
Gospels: ‘ Beware how in making the portraiture thou breakest 
the pattern.’' In this sense, the Christian Church, as well as 
the Apostle, ought to ‘know Christ henceforth no more accord- 
ing to the flesh.’ All such considerations ought to be swallowed 
up in the overwhelming sense of the moral and spiritual state 
in which we stand towards Him. In this sense (if we may 
say 80) He is more truly to us the Son of God than he is the 
Son of Man. His life is our example, not in its outward acts, 
but in the spirit, the atmosphere which it breathes—in the ideal 
which it sets before us—in the principles, the motives, the 
object with which it supplies us. 

III. This brings us to yet one more reason why St. Paul’s 
Epistles contain no further details of our Lord’s ministry. It 
was because they were to him, and to his converts, a 
superseded by an evidence to himself, and to them, ορ of 
far more convincing than any particular proofs or Apostle’s 
facts could have for them—the evidence of his own ο δν 
constant communion with Him in whom he lived, and moved, 
and had his being. He had, no doubt, his own peculiarities of 
character, his own especial call to the Gentiles. These gave to 
the Epistles a character of their own, which will always dis- 
tinguish them from the Gospels. But still the spirit which 
pervaded both alike was (to use his own words, often and 
often repeated) ‘ of Christ,’ and ‘in Christ.’ ‘The life that he 
lived in the flesh, he lived in the faith of the Sun of God, who 
died and gave Himeelf for him;’ and this ‘ faith,’ on which he 
dwells with an almost exclusive reverence, is not, it must be 
remembered, faith in any one part or point of Christ’s work, 
but in the whole. ‘ Faith in His Incarnation,’ ‘faith mn His 
merits,’ ‘faith in His blood,’ are expressions which, though 
employed in later times, and, like other scholastic or theological 
terms, sometimes justly employed, as summaries of the Apostle’s 


} Bacon’s Essays; ‘Of Goodness, and Goodness of Nature.’ 
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statements, yet are, in no instance, his own statements of 
his own belief or feeling.' Measured by the modern require- 
ment which demands these precise forms of speech from the 
lips of all believers, the Apostle no less than the Evangelists 
will be found wanting. The one grand expression, in which 
his whole mind finds vent, is simply ‘ the faith of Christ.’ It 
is, a8 it were, his second conscience; and, as men do not 
minutely analyse the constituent elements of conscience, so 
neither did he care minutely to describe or bring forward 
the several elements which made up the character and work of 
his Master. And, though these elements are distinctly set 
forth in the Gospels, yet the Gospels agree even here with the 
Epistles, in that they, like the Epistles, put forward not any 
one part, but the complex whole, as the object of adoration 
and faith. The language of our Lord in the Gospels, like that 
of St. Paul regarding Him in the Epistles, is (not ‘ Believe in 
My miracles,’ ‘ Believe in My death,’ ‘ Believe in My resur- 
rection,’ but) ‘ Believe in Me.’ 

IV. Finally if it be said that this is an impression too vague 
and impalpable to be definitely traced, the answer is in the 
Apostle’s character. Much there was doubtless pe- 
culiar to himself, much that was peculiar to his own 
especial mission. But, if in any human character 
we can discern the effect produced by contact with 
another higher and greater than itself, such an effect may be 
discovered in that of St. Paul: ‘ The love of ' Christ,’ the love 
which Christ had shown to man, was, as he himself tells us, his 
‘constraining’ motive. That Love, with the acts in which it 
displayed itself, was the great event which rose up behind him 
as the single pot from which all his thoughts diverged in the 
past, and to which they converged again in the future. Unless 


The spirit of 
Christ in the 
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character. 
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this passage, as in others, is probabl 
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1 The apparent exception in Rom. 
lil. 25 is, it need hardly be observed 
to those acquainted with the ori- 


ginal language, only apparent. The 
nearest approach to the requirement 
of faith in any special act of Christ 
is in Rom. x. 9, ‘If thou shalt con- 
fess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus,’ 
(so far is general, and es wit 

what has been said above; but what 
follows is more precise,) ‘and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised Him from the dead, thou shalt 


constituted ‘the glad tidings,’—the 
Gospel. Had the Gospels closed 
with the Crucifixion, however in- 
structive they might have been, we 
feel that the effect of the story would 
have been simply mournful and tra- 
gical, not, as now, inspiriting and 
oyful. 

κ 2 Cor. v. 14, and the Notes on 
that chapter. 
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a Love, surpassing all Love, had been manifested to him, we 
know not how he could have been so constrained; and, we 
must also add, unless a freedom from his past prejudices and 
passions had been effected for him, by the sight of some higher 
Freedom than his own, we know not how he could have been 
thus emancipated. 


Such a Love, and such a Freedom, we find in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Such a combination,—rarely, if ever, seen before, 
rarely alas! seen since,—is one of the best proofs of the reality 
of the original acts in which that combination was first mani- 
fested. The Gospel narratives, as we now possess them, were, 
in all probability, composed long after these Epistles. But the 
Life which they describe must have been anterior. That Life 
is ‘the glory,’ of which, as the Apostle himself says, his 
writings and actions are ‘the reflection.” Whatever other 
diversities, peculiarities, infirmities impassably divide the cha- 
racter of the Apostle from that of his Master, in this union of 
fervour and freedom there was a common likeness which cannot 
be mistaken. The general impulses of his new life—‘ the 
grace of God, by which he was what he was ’—could have come 
from no other source. Whatever may be the force of the par- 
ticular allusions and passages which have been collected, the 
general effect of his whole life and writings can hardly leave 
any other impression than that,—-whether by ‘revelation,’ or 
by ‘receiving’ from others, whether ‘in the body, or out of 
the body,’' we cannot tell—he had indeed seen, and known, 
and loved, and followed Jesus Christ our Lord. 


1 Gal. i. 12; 1 Cor. xi. 283—xy. 3; 2 Cor. xii. 3. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE APOCRYPHAL EPISTLES OF THE CORINTHIANS 
TO ST. PAUL, 


AND OF ST. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS, 


PRESERVED IN THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


THE genuineness of the two canonical Epistles to the Corinthians 
has never been doubted. But there are two other Epistles ex- 
tant, one claiming to be from the Corinthians to St. Paul, the 
other from St. Paul to the Corinthians. They were discovered 
in an Armenian MS. in the possession of Gilbert North, first 
mentioned by John Gregory, and Usher (See Fabricius, Codex 
Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, vol. 11. pp. 920, 921), first’ pub- 
ο lished by Wilkins from an imperfect MS.; then by La Croze, 
with a dissertation and transiation from a perfect MS. in the 
possession of Whiston ; then Wy Whiston’s two sons, William 
and George Whiston, with a Greek and Latin translation of 
their own, in an Appendix to their edition of Moses Chore- 
nensis, 1736. The last and most complete translation is that 
made jointly by Lord Byron and Father Pasquale Aucher, of 
the Armenian monastery of St. Lazarus at Venice, from MSS. 
in that convent; and published in Moore’s Life of Lord Byron 
(vol. vi. 274, 275). . 

In the Armenian Church they, in at least one MS., are 
inserted after the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, under 
the title of ‘the Epistle of the Corinthians to St. Paul,’ 
and the ‘ Third Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians.”! 

It has sometimes been imagined that the Epistle from the 
Corinthians is that alluded to in 1 Cor. vii. 1, and that the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians is that alluded to in 
1 Cor. v. 9. Not only, however, is their general style abso- 
lutely fatal to their genuineness ; but all their details are incom- 
patible with such an hypothesis, or even with the belief that 
any such reference could have fallen within the scope of the 
intention of the framers of these Epistles. 

(1) Even if it could be maintained that 1 Cor v. 9 alluded 
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to a separate! Epistle, that Epistle must have been written, not 
in answer to the Corinthian Epistle of 1 Cor. vii. 1, but before 
it, the real answer to the Corinthian Epistle being the genuine 
First Epistle itself; whereas in his spurious correspondence the 
Corinthian letter precedes that of the Apostle. 

(2) The ‘ Epistle from the Corinthians’ mentions no one 
topic which their letter (as alluded to in 1 Cor. vii.—xiv.) must 
have contained, neither marriage nor sacrificial feasts, nor the 
questions as to public assemblies or spiritual gifts, whilst, on 
the other hand, it complains of heresies, which, with the ex- 
ception of the denial of the resurrection of the body, are not 
noticed at all in the First Epistle. 

(3) The ‘ Epistle of St. Paul, in like manner, contains no 
allusion to the only topics which (on the hypothesis of its 
being that alluded to in 1 Cor. v. 9) it must have contained, 
viz. the warning to avoid immoral brethren, the only passage 
_ of the kind being the warning in verse 31 to avoid heretics. 

(4) The bearers of the genuine Corinthian letter (as de- 
scribed in 1 Cor. xvi. 15) are quite different from those named 
amongst the bearers of the spurious Epistle, with the excep- 
tion of Stephanas (or, as he is there called, ‘ Stephanus’). 
There is, moreover, not a single name identical with those 
mentioned either in the Acts or in the genuine Epistles; the 
heresies mentioned belonged to a later period than any writings 
of the New Testament; the answers of St. Paul are a feeble 
imitation of 1 Cor. xv., and his other expressions are in part 
copied from the Gospels and the Epistle to the Galatians, in 
part entirely unlike his own style. 

The only points of coincidence between these spurious 
Epistles and the hypothesis of an early date are 

(1) That Paul is described in the section which intervenes 
between the two Epistles as being in Phoenicia, which would 
agree with his passage to Antioch (Acts xviii. 22) immediately 

ter his first visit to Corinth. 

(2) That in the ‘ Epistle of St. Paul,’ verse 2, their conver- 
sion 1s spoken of as recent. 

(3) That Corinth is described in the first verse of ‘ The 
Epistle of the Corinthians’ as governed by Presbyters, as in 
Clem. Epist. ad Cor. 1. 21, 44, 47, 54, 57; Const. Apost. vii. 
46; Eus. H. E. iv. 22, 23. 

(4) That Paul is called simply ‘the brother,’ which agrees 
indeed with a more primitive mode of address, but is hardly 
reconcilable with the relation of the Corinthian Church towards 
him, 1 Cor. iv. 15, ix. 2. = 


1 See Note on 1 Cor. v. 9. 
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(5) The conduct and language of St. Paul (in the interven- 
ing Section) are natural and in agreement with the Acts and 
Epistles. ‘He grieved and said with tears, “It had been 
better for me to have died before, and to be with the Lord.”’ 

It would not have been worth while to notice these details, 
but that it seemed important to call attention to the irrecon- 
cilable differences both of fact and style between two indis- 

utably genuine Epistles of St. Paul on the one hand, and two 
indisputably spurious Epistles on the other hand : 

First, as showing the impossibility of confounding the two 
together. 

Secondly, as showing the ignorance and clumsiness with 
which forgers of later times compiled their imitations of the 
genuine Apostlis works. 


[The following text is given from Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, vol. vi. 
. 269-275, ed. Murray, 1834, collated with the Latin translation of the Whistons. 
he variations not noticed by Lord Byron are here inserted in brackets. ] 


THE EPISTLE OF THE CORINTHIANS TO ST. PAUL 
THE APOSTLE.! 


1 ΟΑΤΕΡΗΕΝ ΑΣ and the elders with him, Dabnus, Eubulus, 
Theophilus, and Xinon, to Paul, our father and evan- 
gelist, and faithful master in Jesus Christ, health.? 

2 Two men have come to Corinth, Simon by name, and 
Cleobus,‘ who vehemently disturb the faith of some with de- 
ceitful and corrupt words ; 

3 Of which words thou shouldst inform thyself: 5 

4 For neither have we heard such words from thee, nor from 
the other apostles : 

§ But we know only that what we have heard from thee and 
from them, that we have kept firmly. 

6 But in this chiefly has our Lord had compassion, that, 


' Some MSS. have the title thus: Eubulus, Theophilus, and Nomeson, to 
Epistle of Stephen the Elder to Paul Paul their brother, health ! 
the αρα om the Corinthians. 4 Others read, There came certain 
* In the MSS. the marginal verses men, .. and Clobeus, who vehemently 
published by the Whistons are shake. 
wanting. § [Whistons, whose words thou 
5 In some MSS. we find, Zhe  ouyhtest to resist. | 
elders Numenus [ Whistons, Nemenus |, 
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whilst thou art yet with us in the flesh, we are again about to 
hear from thee. 

7 Therefore do thou write to us, or come thyself amongst us 
quickly. 

8 We believe in the Lord, that, as it was revealed to 
Theonas, he hath delivered thee from the hands of the un- 
righteous.' 

9 But these are the sinful words of these impure men, for 
thus do they say and teach: ? 

10 That it behoves not to admit the prophets.® 

11 Neither do they affirm the omnipotence of God : 

12 Neither do they affirm the resurrection of the flesh : 

1 & Neither do they affirm that man was altogether created 
by God: , 

"4 Neither do they affirm that Jesus Christ was born in the 
flesh from the Virgin Mary : 

15 Neither do they affirm that the world was the work of 
God, but of some one of the els. 

16 Therefore do thou make haste‘ to come amongst us, 

17 That this city of the Corinthians may remain without 
scandal, 

18 And that the folly of these men may be made manifest 
by an open refutation. Fare thee well.5 
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The deacons Thereptus and Tichus® received and conveyed 
this Epistle to the city of the Philippians.’ 
. When Paul received the Epistle, although he was then in 
chains on account of Stratonice,® the wife of Apofolanus,’ yet, 
as it were forgetting his bonds, he mourned over these words, 
and said, weeping: ‘It were better for me to be dead, and 
with the Lord. το while I am in this body, and hear the 
wretched words of such false doctrine, behold, grief arises upon 
grief, and my trouble adds a weight to my chains; when 1 


1 Some MSS. [and Whistons] 
have, We δείευε tn the Lord, that 
his presence was made manifest ; and 

this hath the Lord delivered us 
From the hands of the unrighteous. 

2 (Whiston, But these are ther 

erroneous words; for thus do they 


say. 
. ‘Others read, to read the Prophets. 

4 Some MSS. [and Whistons] 
other, do thou 


have, Therefore, 
make haste. 
5 Others read, Fure thee well in 


the Lord, 
6 Some* MSS. [and ο. 
ο. The deacons Therepus 


7 The Whistons have, to the city 
of Phoenicia: but in all the MSS. 
we find, to the city of the Philipmans. 

ὃ Others read a Whistons |, on 
account of Onotice. 

® The Whistons have, of Apollo- 
phanus: but in all the MSS. we read, 
Apofolanus, 
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behold this calamity, and progress of the machinations of Satan, 
who searcheth to do wrong.’ 

And thus, with deep affliction, Paul composed his reply to 
the Epistle.! 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS.? 


1 PAUL, in bonds for Jesus Christ, disturbed by so many 

ἆ serrors,? to his Corinthian brethren, health. 

2 I nothing marvel that the preachers of evil have made this 
progress. 

3 For because the Lord Jesus is about to fulfil His coming, 
verily on this account do certain men pervert and despise His 
words. 

4 But I, verily, from the beginning, have taught you that 
only which I myself received from the former apostles, who 
always remained with the Lord Jesus Christ. 

§ And I now say unto you, that the Lord Jesus Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary, who was of the seed of David, 

6 According to the annunciation of the Holy Ghost, sent to 
her by our father from heaven ; 

7 That Jesus might be introduced into the world,‘ and de- 
liver our® flesh by His flesh, and that He may raise us up from 
the dead ; 

8 As in this also He himself became the example: 

9 That it might be made manifest that man was created by 
the Father, 

10 He has not remained in perdition unsought ; 8 

11 But he is sought for, that he might be revived by adoption. 

12 For God, who is the Lord of all, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who made heaven and earth, sent, firstly, the 
Prophets to the Jews: 

13 That He would absolve them from their sins, and bring 
them to His judgment. 

14 Because he wished to save, firstly, the house of Israel, he 
bestowed and poured forth his Spirit upon the Prophets ; 

15 That they should, for a long time, preach the worship of 
God, and the nativity of Christ. 


1 In the text of this Epistle there disturbed by various sk ας όση 
are some other variations in the “Some MSS. [and Whistons] 


words, but the sense is the same. have, That Jesus might comfort the 
3 Some MSS. bes Paul's ihe ah - 

from prison, for the mstruction of the isto : 

Cortithiane: + thane ron, Ble has bot remained 


sans, 
5 Others [and Whistons] read, different. 
QQ? 
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16 But he who was the prince of evil, when he wished to 
make himself God, laid his hand upon them, 

17 And bound all men in sin,! 

18 Because the judgment of the world was approaching. 

19 But Almighty ‘Gon, when He willed to justify, was uD- 
willing to abandon his creature: 

20 But when He saw his affliction, he had compassion upon 
him : 

21 And at the end of ‘a time He sent the Holy Ghost into 
the Virgin, foretold by the Prophets. 

22 Who, believing readily,*? was made worthy to conceive, 
and bring forth our Lord Jesus Christ. 

23 That from this perishable body, in which the evil spirit 
was glorified, he should be cast out,? and it should be made 
manifest 

24 That he was not God: For Jesus Christ, in His flesh, 
had recalled and saved this perishable flesh, and drawn it into 
eternal life by faith. 

25 Because in His body he would prepare a pure temple of 
justice for all ages ; 

26 In whom we also, when we believe, are saved. 

27 Therefore know ye that these men are not the children 
of justice, but the children of wrath ; 

28 Who turn away from themselves the compassion of God; 

29 Who say that neither the heavens nor the earth were al- 
together works made by the hand of the Father of all things.‘ 

30 But these cursed men ὃ have the doctrine of the serpent. 

31 But do ye, by the power of God, withdraw yourselves 
far from these, and expel from amongst you the doctrine of the 
wicked. 

32 Because you are not the children of rebellion *, but the 
sons of the beloved church. 

33 And on this account the time of the resurrection is 
preached to all men. 

34 Therefore they who affirm that there is no resurrection of 
the flesh, they indeed shall not be raised up to eternal life ; 

35 But to judgment and condemnation shall the unbeliever 
arise in the flesh: 


1 Some MSS. ο λω ed ids Christ . . . recall and save, §c.] 


Laid his hand, and them and all * Some MSS. [and Whistons] 

bound ὃι stn. have, a God the Father of all things. 
* Others [and Whistons] read, be- 5 Others [and Whistons] read, 

heving with a pure heart. They curse themselves tn this thing. 


. [ Whistone, ‘tn the same body he 6 Others [and Whistons] read, 
should be convicted and made manifest. _ children of the disobedient. 
If he was not God, how did Jesus 
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36 For to that body which denies the resurrection of the 
body, shall be denied the resurrection: because such are found 


to refuse the resurrection. 


37 But you also, Corinthians! have known, from the seeds 


wheat, and from other seeds, 


38 That one grain falls! dry into the earth, and within it 


first dies. 


39 And afterwards rises again, by the will of the Lord, 


endued with the same body: 


40 Neither indeed does it arise with the same simple body, 
but manifold, and filled with blessing. 

41 But we produce the example not only from seeds, but 
from the honourable bodies of men.? 

42 Ye have also known Jonas, the son of Amittai.? 

43 Because he delayed to preach to the Ninevites, he was 
swallowed up inthe belly of a fish for three days and three nights: 

44 And after three days God heard his supplication,‘ and 
brought him out of the deep abyss ; 

45 Neither was any part of his body corrupted; neither was 


his eyebrow bent down.5 


46 And how much more for you, oh men of little faith ; 

47 If you believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, will He raise 
you up, even as He himself hath arisen. 

48 If the bones of Elisha the prophet, falling upon the dead, 


revived the dead, 


49 By how much more shall ye’, who are supported by the 
flesh and the blood and the Spirit of Christ, arise again on that 


day with a perfect body ? 


50 Elias the prophet, embracing the widow’s son, raised him 


are a dead : 


how much more shall Jesus Christ revive you, on that 
asl eek | a perfect body, even as He himself hath arisen? 
But if ye receive other things vainly,’ 
33 Henceforth no one shall cause me to travail; for I bear 


on my body these fetters,* 


1 Some MSS. have, That one grain 
Salles not dry tnto the earth, 

3 Others [and Whistons] read, 
But we have not produced from 
mio but from the honourable body of 


ue Others [and Whistons] read 
the son of Ematthias. 
4 [Whistons om., ‘and brought 


’ abyss.’ 
5 Others [and Whistons add, nor 
did a hatr of his body fall t from. 


6 [ Whistons, ye et sibel tn the 
and supported by the Wor 

7 Some MSS. [and Whistons} 
ο. Ye shall not receive other things 


me οἱ Others [and bite iad finished 
here thus, Henceforth no one can 
trouble me further, for I bear tn my 
body the sufferings of Christ. The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
your spirit, my brethren. Amen. 
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54 To obtain Christ; and I suffer with patience these afflic- 
tions to become worthy of the resurrection of the dead. 

55 And do each of you, having received the law from the 
hands of the blessed Prophets and the holy gospel,' firmly 
maintain it ; 

56 To the end that you may be rewarded in the resurrection 
of the dead, and the possession of the life eternal. 

57 But if any of ye, not believing, shall trespass, he shall be 
judged with the misdoers, and punished with those who have 
false belief. : 

58 Because such are the generation of vipers,and the children 
of dragons and basilisks. 

59 Drive far from amongst ye, and fly from such, with the 
aid of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

60 And the peace and grace of the beloved Son be upon 
you.” Amen. 


1 Some MSS. have, of the holy 3 Others add, Our Lord be with 
evangelist. you all, Amen. 


Done into English by me, January-February, 1817, at the 
Convent of San Lazaro, with the aid and exposition 
of the Armenian text by the Father Paschal Aucher, 
Armenian Friar. 

Byron. 


Venice, April 10, 1817. 


I had also the Latin text, but it is in many places 
very corrupt, and with great omissions. 


THE END. 
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